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AADAY ON THE OUTLET.* 


BVDR. C. 

4 
Come ye lovers of sweet Nature, 
Ye who love the fields and flowers, 
Love the birds, and bees and blossoms; 
Ye who love the streams and forests, 
Love the hill-sides and the valleys, 
Come and listen while I tell you, 
Tell you of a day’s fine outing 
On the swiftly flowing Outlet. 

The day which inspired what I have 
here written was ushered in by the pure 
and stainless ‘‘ Daughter of the East,”’ 
‘as gloriously as had been other summer 
days before it, when speeding her chariot 
in advance of the Sun God, along the 
horizon, the fair and noble maiden 
scattered many-hued blossoms along 
the eastern sky. My companion and I 
were on the road to the stream just as 
the sun opened the gates of the morning 
to admit the white-winged ‘‘ Angel of 
Light” to human habitations. How 
delightful to our senses was the awaken- 
ing of Nature from a night of repose; 
how beautiful and grand the burst of 
color that rose from behind the eastern 
hills, dispersing the gloom and painting 
the sky crimson and gold; how delicious 
the early morning air, laden with fresh 
nectar from the goblets of the gods. 
Dew drops glistened in the sunlight, 
and way-side flowers looked up dripping 





*The Outlet referred to in this article is that of Canandaigua Lake. 
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as from a midnight bath, as the vapors 
of night were swept away by the scented 


breath of the morning. 
‘““The sweetest songbirds from each bending 


twig 

And coppice poured their souls in liquid 
strains; 

‘The heavens above were sunshine, and the 
earth 


Rejoicedin full fruition of the day.” 

Who can drink from such a cup, over- 
flowing with the sublimity of ‘Creation, 
with more gratification than the angler 
on his way to the stream? His unshaded 
eyes fall leisurely upon the near-by fields 
and distant hill-sides, radiant in the 
glow of a new-born day, but are quick 
to rest upon the upper reaches of the 
stream that follow the winding of the 
road he travels. There is a charm pe- 
culiar to a swift running stream, bor- 
dered with trees, bushes and tall grasses, 
through which one catches glimpses of 
ripples, eddies and stretches of smooth 
waters, felt only by the enthusiastic 
angler. The rippling water makes mu- 
sic in his heart as he catches the infinite 
variety of tones expressed by the 
murmuring voice of the stream; the 
tumbling roar of the rock-bound current 
increases the melody that rings back 


It flows with alternate smooth and 


broken current, ina gently winding northeasterly direction, through meadows, woods, and cultivated fields, 
through some little villages nestling on its banks, where dams obstruct its way, forming deep ponds bordered 
by living foliage of trees and shrubs; it is decorated with delicate water-lilies and tall growing flags, for several 
miles, when it turns almost directly eastward, gently winding through similar scenes, till finally it is lost 


in Seneca River. 
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the echo from the woody glen; the 
leaping fish, that sends bright circling 
wavelets to the shore, excites his ang- 
ling passion as he nears the point of 
actual contact with the water, and his 
restive spirit brooks no delay in prepar- 
ation for the sport. His heart beats 
wildly in his breast as, in vivid 1magi- 
nation, he sees the veiled goddess of 
the stream beckoning him to her side 
with dimpled hand and coquettish smile. 
Still the preparation for the sport is not 
without emotional significance. The 
joining of the rod, the mounting of the 
reel and line, and the selection of the 
flies, have each a magnetic vibration 
that runs through every nerve; but the 
slinging of the creel to your side is the 
touch of the electric button that sends 
one off to the stream with winged feet. 

The enthusiastic angler hastens to 
enter the stream at the earliest possible 
moment after his arrival upon its bank; 
dashing into the live and laughing cur- 
rent with a boldness that does not 
hesitate. He delights to get into the 
closest possible relations with the stream 
he fishes, and so wades its uncertain 
depths with a confidence that does not 
wink, and a step that does not falter. 
And as the limpid water purrs about 
his legs, in its rapid flow, he feels a 
consciousness of being in the embrace 
of something he loves. He woos it with 
a passionate fondness, and stays with it 
till he has learned all its hidden secrets. 
He laughs with the ripples and eddies, 
and meditates along the deep, smooth 
stretches, while casting the gossamer 
leader and feathery lure into shadowy 
nooks, below sunny rapids, over foam- 
flecked eddies and on silent pools. Fly 
fishing is said to be the poetry of ang- 
ling, and though there is a fascinating 
uncertainty in it, yet a thrill of expecta- 
tion accompanies every cast. The swish 


of the line, the hissing of the flies 
through the air, and the click of the 
unwinding reel, chime with the purling 
music of the water, awakening a har- 
mony in the soul of the angler that 
makes the moment truly gladsome. 

To the angler, wholly absorbed in his 
pursuit, plying his rod and line, and 
taking now and then a fish, the morning 
hours pass swiftly, and almost uncon- 
sciously, away, aS passes a night of 
slumber with pleasant dreams, and he is 
only aroused from his reverie by the 
sound of the farmer housewife’s wind- 
ing dinner horn from across the fields, 
whenan upward glance skyward reveals 
to him the sun approaching meridian; 
and at once visions of the sandwiches 
and cold chicken, hidden away in the 
lunch box, flits through his mind. Those 
of you who have never partaken of a 
noon hour lunch on the grassy banks of — 
the Outlet, beneath vine clad trees, 
whose drooping branches spread a check- 
ered umbrage overhead, with the green 
swarded ground serving asa table, have 
yet a delightful experiencc in store that 
is worth while to embrace. ‘There you 
sit, with uncovered head, in the gracious 
lap of Mother Earth, and share with 
your companion the blessings from 
her hands. How refreshing the gentle 
breeze that comes creeping over the 
water, cooling the sweat-stained brow; 
and how wholesome the woody frag- 
rance borne upon its wings. Hunger 
lurks in every crevice of your body as 
the basket is opened and the viands 
spread out before you; every morsel has 
a distinct relish, and a drink of water 
from a near-by spring is grateful. After 
lunch, to most anglers, comes the restful 
friendly pipe; and as the vapory wreaths 
curl above your head and vanish in the 
air, as you lie stretched upon the cool 
grass-covered earth, the cloud specked 





Below McLarney’s Bridge, Looking 


canopy of sky above you, watching the 
wind waving the trees, and the sunlight 
flitting and flashing through their high 
tufted tops, like rare thoughts through 
a poet’s mind, listening to the drowsy 
hum of bees, and the liquid tones of the 
stream, keeping time with the motions 
of swaying flags and drooping alders, 
the weary muscles regain their elasticity 
and the flagging nerves pick up their 
tension. The scenes of the morning 
pass in imaginative review, then fade 
away, like dissolving views, to be re- 
placed by anticipations that limber one 
up for the afternoon’s sport. 

To most anglers, perhaps, the after- 
noon’s fishing would be but a repetition 
of the morning; but to him, who has an 
eye to the beautiful and variety in Na- 
ture, there is norepetition. The stream 
has new windings, new riffles, eddies, 
and smooth stretches, flowing over bot- 
toms of widely varying character. The 
scenes along the banks please the eye 


North. 


and sense with other varieties of trees, 
shrubs, and aquatic plants, and the air 
is perfumed by the fragrant petals of 
other flowers. The sunlight and cloud 
shadows are continually changing, and 
the soft cooling winds that hug the 
stream, and ruffle the still water, bear 
upon one from other points of the com- 
pass as the day advances. Amid these 
ever new environments the angler is 
tempted to continue his wading and 
casting, oblivious of Time's fleeting mo- 
ments, till by chance, over his shoulders, 
he sees the blush of evening suffusing 
the cheek of the western sky, the sun 
casting shimmering rays athwart the 
stream, and laying long shadows across 
the deep pools, indications that the day 
is nearly done. A few more hurried 
casts finishes the sport. Itis with great 
reluctance that the angler leaves the 
stream, in whose caresses he has spent 
the greater portionof the day, so fondly 
is he wedded to the sport, and so se- 
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ductive are the wiles of Nature along 
the way. His eyes follow and linger 
upon the yet unfished stretches of the 
stream, winding through its green re- 
treat, till, like a silver thread, it is lost 
to view in the tall grasses of the distant 
meadow, or bending, disappears behind 
the intervening woods, and he would 
fain stoop down and kiss the rippling 
flow good bye, so kindly are his feelings 
towards the gentle goddess who has 
presided over the destinies of the day. 
The contentment which fills the mind 
of the angler, at the’ close of the day’s 
sport, is one of the chiefest charms of 
his life. It is not the number of fish 
he captures that brings this coveted con- 
tentment; for the true angler can enjoy 
his wading and casting of the fly if he 
has only an occasional fish to reward his 
efforts. If he has been successful, he is 
gratified; if he has had poor luck, his 
ardor for the pursuit is not dampened. 
The inborn love of angling is enthroned 
in his heart, and vibrates through every 
nerve and muscle of his body. The re- 
turn home from the stream is usually 
spent in recounting the adventures and 
incidents of the day with one’s compan- 
ion; or, during the intervals of silence, 
the quiet thinking is apt to be pleasant, 
delicious, sometimes even sacred. You 
dreamily watch the gray, dusky shadows 
clustering thickly around the diStant 
tree-clumps bordering the stream-swept 
fields, and listen to the croaking frogs, 
that, in reedy marshes, join with busy 
insects in their vesper hymns. ‘The 
redbreast, from the topmost bough of 
wayside tree, cheers you with his even- 
ing lay, while overhead the cawing 
crow wings his homeward roosting 
flight. Pale yellow lights flare from 
farm house windows as you pass along 
the dew wet road; and from the sky the 
moon and stars look down. 


The wel- 


come home, the tea table chat, and off 
to bed for dreamless slumber, is a glad 
ending of a glorious day. 

Now that we have enjoyed a day on 
the Outlet, spent chiefly in angling 
with apparent success and delight, let 
us see if there has been anything in it 
worthy of further mention, or has had 
a personal influence upon one’s life or 
character. Is it all of fishing merely to 
fish? Are the trophies of the creel the 
only aim and end of the piscatorial pur- 
suit? Are there any impulses emanat- 
ing from the stream itself as it sweeps 
through the lovely valley of its course ? 
Any impressions worth bearing away 
from its wave-lapped banks, or its bor- 
dering meadows and woods? Has the 
blue or cloud-flecked sky above looked 
down into unappreciative eyes? Have 
the bird hymns and warblings been lost 
in the all-absorbing art of angling? 
Has the athletic leap of the frog, or the 
tremulous flight of the butterfly passed 
unnoticed, and the hundred and one 
other phenomena of Nature awakened 
no interest or sympathy in the mind or 
heart of the angler? The true angler 
isa lover of Nature, pure and simple, 
and has a true and just appreciation of 
her poetic side. His heart beats in 
sympathy with all her manifestations. 
She speaks to him through the rustling 
leaves, murmurs to him from the flow- 
ing streams, and sighs to him in the 
summer breezes. She is vocal in myr- 
iad of voices and manifest in innumerable 
ways. The angler, with quickened 
senses, has an ear for every sound, an 
eye for every object, and is alive to every 
motion. He is conscious of the passing 
shadows, of the mellow sunlight, of the 
odors of the flowers, of the fragrance of 
the woods and fields. He recognizes 
the unity of Creation, accepts his posi- 
tion at the head of the line, and places 
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great faith in the survival of the fittest. 
Efensees im the restless current of the 
stream an analogy to the stream of life 
as it flows through the human soul. 
The rippling murmur of the stream, 
like the early years of life, is soon lost 
in the wider rush of the current as it 
sweeps onward like the rush of years, 
forming eddies and pools by the way- 
side, while stretches of smooth water, 
like the later years of life, pass almost 
unconsciously on to the ocean of etern- 
ity. His glancing eyes are quick to 
observe the changes in the sky overhead, 
and the cloud shadows on the water be- 
low. His delicate ear detects the first 
mutterings of the coming storm, in the 
soughing of the wind, ere the fierce 
thunderbolt is hurled from the hand of 
Jove. During boyhood rambles in the 


woods, in search of nuts and wild fruits, 
he learned to call each tree and shrub by 
name, and here recognizes them as they 
stand singly, or in groups, along the 
banks or hillsides, their leaf laden 
branches gracefully bending over the 
water, their images reflected in the 
wave. With botanically trained eye he 
scans the plants and wild flowers that 
blossom in shady nooks or sunny spots 
within his range of vision, quickly de- 
tecting a new or rare species; and sniffs 
eagerly for the delicious perfume wafted 
towards him from the tops of blooming 
crab apple or wild plum trees. The 
modest violet and open-eyed daisy 
bloom not in vain for him. 


Along the old line fence, 
Whose lichen-covered rails are gray with age, 
He sees the golden rod with kingly pride, 
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Above McLarney’s Bridge, Looking Southwest from East Shore. 
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Its yellow crests 
ground, y: 

On slender stalks, the Eupatoriums 

So proud uplift their white and purple crowns. 

Back from the stream, along the stony ridge, 

Wild roses bloom with blushing modesty 

And shed their pink white petals on the ground. 


display. From marshy 


When a whistling boy he may have 
tried to imitate the simple notes of the 
blue bird, the robin, and the thrush, 
and early became familiar with their 
nesting places in the orchard and grove, 
and held them sacred as his own home, 
though heoften climbed to get a peep at 
the blue or spotted eggs, or the gaping 
fledglings. His holiday angling excur- 
sions often led him to the haunts of the 
wild fowl that frequent the ponds and 
streams, where, in the quiet and safety 
of seclusion, they plume their oily 
breasts, or bring forth their downy 
broods from undiscovered nests. He 
is, therefore, on friendly terms with 
them all, especially the bold kingfisher, 
which he often sees, either poised in 
mid-air over some luckless minnow, or, 
with sharp discordant cry, following the 
windings of the stream; its blue, purple 
and silver gray plumage harmonizing 
with the liquid shadows of the water. 
Though a very shy bird, the blue heron 
often suffers his near approach without 
fear, as it stands in the swift shallow 
current, with the silvery bright wavelets 
breaking against its slender legs. Pos- 
sibly, in his quiet stealing along the 
shore, he may surprise a solitary wild 
duck amid the tall rushes and cat tails 
that border the coving side of a deep 
pool. It strikes him quite curiously, 
in his observation of the little sand- 
piper, as it runs or flits on before him 
from stone to stone, up or down the 
stream, that the wavering, tilting or 
teetering motion of the bird accords 
with the rippling surface of running 
water; and its soft gray color, blending 


it with the pebbles and rocks, is a pro- 
vision of Nature for the protection of 
the species. Then he is called to won- 
der whence comes a peculiar wierd and 
distressing cry from high in the air, and 
finds, on looking up, that it proceeds 
from the kill-deer or plover, which, in 
wheeling flight, seem anxious about 
her nest in the damp meadow or fallow 
ground hard by. ‘‘ Bob-white’’ some- 
times calls to him from across the fields 
with his familiar friendly whistle, and 
the whirring flight of a partridge or 
woodcock may startle him as he steps 
from the water to walk round a deep 
pool that forbids his wading. On the 
wooded hillside he may possibly catch 
sight of the black or gray squirrel leap- 
ing from bough to bough; or the ras- 
cally little red squirrel perched upon his 
haunches, nibbling the husk from an 
unripe nut, or scampering up the tree 
with a saucy whisk of the tail at your 
intrusion. The timid little chipmunk, 
with a startled squeak, skims along the 
stony wall, or old fence rail, to reach his 
den amid the tangled roots of stump or 
tree. Perchance he may unexpectedly 
meet the gaze of a pair of languid eyes, 
watching him from the long deep grass 
at the edge of the wood, and discover 
his friend, the rabbit, nibbling the sweet 
clover stems at a safe distance from his 
burrow. His ears are quick to catch 
the sound of the red-headed wood pecker 
tapping on an old hollow tree; and as 
the drum-like music rings through 
the woods, it reminds him of boyhood 
school days, when his attention was 
demanded by similar tapping of the 
master’s ferule on the desk. Should he 
come to the remnant of a bridge that 
once spanned the stream, he will most 
likely get a glimpse of the Phcebe bird, 
one of the firstlings of the spring, whose 
nest, he knows, is safely lodged against 





Pond at Littleville, Above Dam, Looking South. 


an old log or sheltering stone some- 
where in the dilapidated structure. Be- 
ing armed with only rod and line, 
engaged in the quiet and peaceful avo- 
cation of angling, he has no thoughts of 
the destruction of these wildwood crea- 
tures as game. He loves to share with 
them their wildwood life for the day, 
and feel at night that he has been with 
delightful company, from whom he has 
learned a little science but a great deal 
of Nature. What can be more delight- 
ful than to cast one’s self into the be- 
witching arms of Nature, and listen to 
the bird talks, the stream songs, the 
leaf murmurs, and study the poetic 
language of the perfume laden flowers 
on the banks of the graceful winding 
Outlet? To the mind opened by the 
deft fingers of Nature, the stream, the 
woods, the birds, and the flowers, are 
the pages of a great book most delight- 


ful to peruse. Eloquence, music, poetry 
and painting can be better appreciated 
when the windows of the soul have been 
opened by the jeweled fingers of the 
Sylvan Goddess. 

From a physical point of view it 
seems to me that these Outlet angling 
days are to one’s life time what lumps 
of sugar are to one’s morning cup of 
comec; they make it sweeter. Phe 
play days of one’s life is time spent in 
oiling the machinery of the body to re- 
lieve the necessary and unavoidable 
friction of contact with the world. They 
are days when our bodies take new 
lease of life, with the rent paid in ad- 
vance. These joy-laden Outlet days, 
when one drinks deeply of the invigor- 
ating forces of Nature, will lengthen 
out the life span beyond the fabled 
three score years and ten. Such recrea- 
tion relieves the mental strain attending 
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days of anxious thought and study, or 
devotion to business pursuits, and brings 
a quiet restfulness much desired. One 
is transported from the scenes of daily 
toil to the elysian fields of Nature, 
where, in blissful communings with his 
Creator, whose unbroken seal is visible 
on even the mosses and lichens which 
grow at his feef, his thoughts are ab- 
sorbed in their new environments, and 
he receives the blessing for which he 
may long have prayed; while his ex- 
panse of soul brings him in touch with 
the universal soul of things. He who 
steals away from the busy haunts of 
men into the green solitude of Nature, 
along the banks of rippling, winding 
streams, under the checkering lights of 
sun, leaf and cloud, may always hope to 
cast his line in pleasant places. .The 
beauties of Nature, as revealed in his 
surroundings, the sparkling water, the 
shadow and sunshine, the rustling 
leaves, the song of birds, the hum of 
insects, the health-giving breeze, make 
up to him a measure of true enjoyment 
and peace and thankfulness that is 
totally unknown to others. If it is true 
that one grows like what one contem- 
plates, nothing but good can come from 
these sweet and hallowed communings 
with Nature while enjoying a day’s out- 
ing and angling on a stream whose 
graceful windings take one through 
the woods and fields, far removed from 
the dust and din of city streets. One’s 
imagination renews itself by absorbing 
and assimilating the precious exhala- 
tions from the bosom of Mother Earth; 
and one’s memory is filled with fresh 
sights and fresh sounds, that later 
come back like echoes from a distant 
shore. 

One who has loved the stream, the 
woods and fields, with all that they em- 
brace of life, and spent much time, 


either in the pursuit of knowledge, or 
in the enjoyment of recreation in the 
wild paths of Nature, can enter the 
realm of memory, with its myriad 
streams of recollections, and see many 
bright visions, hear many sweet sounds 
and feel many impulsive thrills that 
bring back the days that are gone to a 
newness of life. Much of the charm of 
the angler’s life would be lost but for 
these hours of thought and memory. 
Even in the far-away land of dreams, 
the beauty of the stream haunts one 
still; the faces of old angling friends 
cluster around; the rippling murmur 
of the stream seems not far distant; and 
the coloring of Nature seems as vivid 
as if all were real. Then, again, if in 
old age we possess more earthly happi- 
ness in memories than in worldly pos- 
sessions, what greater delight can one 
anticipate, when the days of the sere 
and yellow ieaf come, when the hand is 
too feeble to grasp the favorite rod, and 
the legs refuse to bear you up amid the 
stream’s wild rush, and the winter of 
age wraps you in its snowy mantle, than 
to sit in the old-arm chair in the chim- 
ney corner, where fire flashes light up 
the wrinkled face, and rehearse to on- 
coming generations the charming stories 
of angling and outing days on the sweet- 
flowing Outlet? I am heartily in sym- 
pathy with any person whose heart even 
sometimes quivers in unison with the 
murmur of the stream, the songs of the 
birds, and the whispering's of the wind; 
and whose eyes are open to the beauti- 
ful in the wildwood flower, in the tiny 
shell, and in the pebble from the wave- 
lapped shore; whose upturned face 
recognizes the magnitude of the star-lit 
or sun-emblazoned sky, the grandeur of 
the storm clouds, and the blessedness of 
the dew from heaven. There grows up 
in the hearts of lovers of Nature for 
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From Railroad Bridge at Shortsville, Looking North. 


each other a peculiar friendship, much 
akin to the Divine Brotherhood, that 
delights in prosperity, does not wilt 
under the scorching rays of criticism, 
nor shrivel under the fierce blasts of ad- 
versity.- ‘There seems to be certainly 
something in angling that tends to pro- 
duce a gentleness of spirit and a pure 
sincerity of mind. 

If I may add yet a word to the wise 
I would say; days of delightful outing 
await you all; take them when they 
come. The stream adown which you 
have this evening accompanied me on 
the wings of your imagination, still 
flows with its rippling music and delight- 
ful windings, between flower-strewn 
banks, where graceful elms and sturdy 
oaks cast their cooling shade, when the 
summer south-wind laps up the moisture 
from the parched earth. The silver- 
blue chubs and gamey bass still sport 
in the ripples. or seek the deep pools, 
and will come to your creel if you only 
woo them with a lure to their liking. 


Mother Earth, in her vestments of 


green, and her daughter, the blithe god- 
dess of the stream, with necklace of 
pearls, will be there to welcome you 
with their most cordial greeting, and 
make you feelat home in the Garden of 


the Gods. Having taken hold of the 
outstretched hands, looked up into the 
face, and drank of the well spring of 
Nature, the mind will reach for and de- 
velop upon higher planes of literary 
taste, and the pages of the Great Book 
flash with deeper interest than the novel 
or the romance. The swift running 
stream will teach you lessons in life, 
the birds will wake music in your soul, 
the flowers will kindle a sense of the 
beautiful in your bosom, the trees will 
lead you by the hand through the leaf- 
curtained path openings of forest sanc- 
tuaries, to look upward through their 
branching heights, where the pure blue’ 
sky will bear you aloft on wings of rev- 
erential thought to the abode of the 
Great Eternal. 


A DAY'S BLACK BASS FISHINGZAYT UPPER WOODS LAKE, PA 


BY ANNA MCCOY. 


I had often heard of ‘‘ Beautiful Upper 
Woods,” the home of the Wayne Rod 
and Reel Club, justly celebrated amongst 
lovers of the gentle art for its hospi- 
tality, its artistic club house and lovely 
surroundings. Although but little ex- 
perienced in the use of a Leonard or 
Henshall rod, and with an equally 
meagre knowledge of the mysteries of 
a fly-hook, still, an ardent desire fora 
few days’ outing in the grand old hard- 
wood forests of Wayne county, and the 
tempting prospect of enjoying, at an 
altitude of fifteen hundred feet above 
sea level, the fine, bracing atmosphere 
of that ideally beautiful resort, soon 
determined me to act upon the advice 
of friends whose enthusiasm, born of 
personal experience, eventually proved 
too strong for me to resist. 

Enlivened by the most delightful an- 
ticipations, our party bade adieu to the 
heat and turmoil of Gotham, ‘‘nor cast 
one longing, lingering look behind” as 
each one of us eagerly discussed the 
coming joys of a new experience, and 
already saw, in her excited imagination, 
a splendid fruition awaiting her in the 
shape of huge strings of the Wicropterus 
as fitting reward of her prospective 
efforts. The propitious fates smiled 
wooingly upon a most auspicious day, 
late in August, as the time chosen for 
the date of our departure, and we soon 
found ourselves cozily ensconced in a 
parlor-car of the Erie railroad, whirling 
along towards Lackawaxen and through 
scenery whose varied beauty and gran- 
deur is unsurpassed east of the Mis- 
sissippi. Arriving at Honesdale, the 


county seat of Wayne county, about 
noon, we were met at the station by 
the club steward with an ample three- 
seated buckboard and a team of horses 
that, notwithstanding the sixteen miles 
they had already travelled that morn- 
ing to meet us, looked as fresh and 
vigorous as though they had jjust left 
the stable. As we sped along behind 
them I wondered whether this lovely 
Eden would show itself as gracious to 
us as it had to our equine friends. No 
bevy of school girls enjoying an unex- 
pected holiday was ever happier than 
we were that morning. Whether it 
was the grateful thought of returning 
home with renewed health; whether it 
was the air, than which I never breathed 
purer in my life, combined with feeling 
of unrestraint and perfect freedom from 
all conventionalities, I know not, but 
our exhuberant spirits plainly showed 
the beneficial effects of the change thus 
early in our journey. 

With a delicious premonition of ap- 
petites keenly sharpened by our two 
hours’ ride through smiling valleys, 
across widely-winding brooks of loud 
and stately march; through the umbra- 
geous dales of the Upper Woods forest, 
so exquisitely suggestive of ‘‘cool grot 
and mossy cell;’’ with either side of our 
road literally strewn with myriads of 
wild flowers and ferns, we were bent 
upon extracting the very essence of 
every minute’s enjoyment. Uncon- 
sciously our driver paid a glowing 
tribute to the beauty and never ending 
interest of our journey when he told us 
that, although he had driven over the 
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TOad\/a Hundred times, yet he never 
tired of the trip, and, as 

‘‘He staid not for brake, and he staid not for 

stone,”’ 

we arrived at the lake in due season, 
feeling that our ride had been all too 
short, and wishing that it might have 
been continued to Delaware river, some 
seven miles further on. It was easy 
for us to believe ourselves among the 
favored of the gods, for what a veri- 


shades, and the fading many-colored 


woods, ‘‘ with every hue from wan de- 
clining green.’’ Beach, maple and su- 
mach, responsive to the first gentle 
breath of chilling frost, were suffused 
with sentient blushes that made this 
landscape ‘‘gem of purest ray serene”’ 
remind one of a mammoth brooch in 
which some rare old grey-green agate 
had found a setting of iridescent jewels. 


One hundred yards back from the lake 








The Lake and Panther Rock by Moonlight. 


table little haven of rest was our 
destination! A more beautiful sheet of 
water I have never seen. As we stood 
upon the club house portico that after- 
noon and viewed the entrancing pros- 
pect, we gazed upon its placid waters 
‘*as in a looking-glass,” which mirrored 
its beautifully wooded shores in the 
magic resplendence. Summer had re- 
signed her sunny robes, ‘‘ while Au- 
tumn, nodding o’er the yellow plain,” 
had imbrowned the russet mead and 
country round with ever deepening 


stood the club house, literally embow- 
ered in grand old forest trees. Draw 
as we might upon our imaginations 
we could not have planned a more per- 
fect retreat than this, our temporary 
abode, afforded us. What a perfect 
sense of delight and home-like comfort 
did that magnificent old fire place, with 
its ample, blazing fire of hard-wood 
logs inspire, for the afternoon was 
chilly, as we waited to be shown to our 
rooms by the stewardess. and what de- 
licious odors were occasionally wafted 
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from the dining-room to remind us of 
the steaming supper that would soon 
await our ravenous appetites. On every 
side, up stairs and down, we were con- 
stantly reminded that we were, indeed, 
in a veritable fisherman’s home-in-the- 
woods. At every turn we were con- 
fronted with some delightful reminder 
of a good day’s catch or a successful 
hunt, while the skins of catamount, 
deer and fox, and numerous beautifully- 
mounted specimens of the feathered 
tribe,interspersed with appropriate etch- 
ings and handsomely-mounted horns, 
only added to the artistic beauty of as 
tasty and well-arranged a club house as 
it was ever my good fortune to visit. 
Refreshed by a bountiful supper, to 
which we did full justice, and seated 
once more before the blazing, crackling 
logs, our party increased to twice its 
original size by visiting members, we 
discussed and laid plans for the morrow. 
Rods were unpacked and carefully 
jointed together, reels adjusted and 
the lines drawn through the guides, 
and having added a small swivel to the 
end of each of our lines with a bowline 
knot, and then a double-snelled hook to 
each swivel, we were told by our guide 
and mentor in matters piscatorial, that 
our ‘‘rigs’” were in perfect order for a 
first essay in minnow-casting. Stowing 
our ‘‘rigs’’ away carefully on the rod- 
rack, where they would be ready for us 
in the morning, we spent a delightful 
evening listening to marvelous yarns 
anent past achievements of mighty 
Nimrods who had gained both fame and 
fish to their heart’s content by their 
skillful manipulation of their rods and 
guns in this locality. And so, in the 
fitful glow of our log fire, we continued 
to chat away right merrily until a few 
half-suppressed yawns admonished us 
that the hour for retiring had arrived, 


and that we must be up with the sun 
on the morrow. Awakened at the first 
streak of dawn by a sharp rap at our 
doors, we were not long in making our 
toilet, and soon enjoying a substantial 
breakfast in the cozy dininy-room, 
through the open door of which we en- 
joyed the cheerful log fire that was al- 
ready illuminating everything around us 
with its ruddy glow. Breakfast over, 
our ‘‘traps’ were collected by our guide 
and a walk of two or three minutes 
brought us to the boathouse, where we 
found everything we should need for 
the day waiting and in readiness for us. 
Our roomy boat was provided with a 
bait kettle of golden shiners in addition 
to a quantity of small frogs and hel- 
gramites (Corydalis cornutus) carefully 
stowed away in wet grass and small 
stones. There was a gentle ripple upon 
the surface of the lake as we left the 
dock, and a light grey mist which en- 
shrouded the water and surrounding 
woods was being slowly dispelled by 
the mounting sun as, with slow and 
measured stroke, we pulled for the 
ground where I was to make my first 
cast. I am strongly imbued with the 
belief that cheap fishing tackle is a de- 
lusion and a snare, and au contratre, 
that with a trusty Henshall rod of good 
standard build, surmounted by a first- 
class reel, even an inexperienced ama- 
teur such as I was, feels, with a little 
instruction, a degree of confidence in 
her ability to do or die beyond any- 
thing that less valuable ‘‘tools” can 
inspire. As we slowly approached the 
opposite shore of the lake, and within 
twenty-five yards of a large bed of 
water lilies, our guide motioned us to 
keep perfectly quiet, and shipping his 
oars, baited my hook with a golden 
shiner, and bidding me reel up my line, 
told me to cast to the edge of the lily 
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pads. I was not altogether inexper- 
ienced in the art of minnow-casting, 
for I had practised at various times 
under the guidance and instruction of a 
brother angler, using a quarter-ounce 
weight to represent the minnow; so 
when the critical moment came for me 
to ‘‘let her go” in response to the warn- 
ieOneoun oude,, Lodida<Set her go,” 
and was told I had made a good cast 


and as my minnow struck the water 
there was a gleam, a sudden flash and 
a swirl upon the surface of the lake as 
the guide almost yelled, ‘‘ Strike, miss, 
Guick> (‘he's a beauty. - And: strike’ I 
did, quick as thought. But who shall 
tell the thrill of joy I felt as the tight- 
ening line and singing reel proclaimed 
to my delighted senses that I had fairly 
hooked my first bass. As our guide 





The Path Through the Forest. 


of about fifty feet. But, alas for my 
ih tortiune, -* Reel in again, miss; 
you've lost your bait,” were the words 
that greeted my disappointed ears as I 
slowly proceeded to obey his instruc- 
Hons) “| Yow cast a little too hard, 
miss; let me give you a stronger min- 
now, and try it again; take it a little 
easier, but don’t cast till we come to 
that old log lying across the shore in 
front of the lily pads.” With bated 
breath, as well as hook, I waited once 
more for the word to ‘‘let her go.” At 
last, with lengthened line, I cast again, 


quickly pulled the boat into deep water, 
my struggling captive commenced to 
dart back and forth in conscious 
strength, when suddenly he took an 
aerial flight and startled me by jump- 
ing nearly two feet out of the water, 
vainly endeavoring in his rage to shake 
the hook out of his widely distended 
jaws. How every nerve tingled with 
hardly suppressed delight as I firmly 
grasped my rod when he fell with angry 
splash to the depths again. ‘‘ Keep 
him steady, miss, and lower the pint o’ 
your rod when he jumps again,” were 
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the encouraging words of our trusty 
guide as my reluctant beauty rushed 
once more in his unceasing efforts for 
liberty. How bravely he fought. ‘‘Look 
out, miss; he’s going to jump again,”’ 
and his bronzed sides flashed in the 
morning sun as he leaped high out of 
water in his gallant efforts to escape. 
But I had lowered my tip and was 
ready for him as he sped away with im- 
petuous rush to the whirring music of 
the reel, so dear to the angler’s ear. 
And now struggling again to the sur- 
face, in vain but frantic efforts to rid 
him of the hated steel, he leaped into 
the air once more, then dived below, 
while the hissing line proclaimed his 
angry speed. No sulking was there for 
this brave fellow; he fought to the end, 
though his last effort cost him dear. 
But his strength was fast ebbing, and 


while I reeled the line he slowly yielded — 


and showed his side, swimming in less- 
ening circles asI gradually brought him 
along side in unconditional surrender. 
Then, at a word, the guide cautiously 
lowered the net beneath him and gently 
lifted him intothe boat. Whata prize! 
What a beauty! What splendid sport! 
With warm congratulations on all sides 
from my companions, who had watched 
the unequal fight with anxious delight 
and trembling fear lest I should by 
some unlucky chance lose, as he lay 
at my feet— 

cool, 


“Crisp, green and with sparkling, 


morning dew— 
‘« A warrior in repose!” 
the scales were brought into requisi- 
tion. ‘*Three pounds and a quarter, 
miss, and as game and finea fish as ever 
swam in water,” was the delightful ex- 
clamation of our guide, as he proudly 
held him aloft for us ‘to admire. 
With varying fortune we continued 
our sport, stopping at different points to 


afford the members of our party an op- 
portunity for still-fishing, and for those 
who had not yet learned tocast. Several 
large pickerel and nota few fine perch 
were, in this manner, added to our string. 
Five more bass, the smailest weighing 
one and three-quarter pounds, fell to my 
lot as the result of this morning’s glori- 
ous sport. The. sun was now fast ap- 
proaching meridian, and as suggestive 
inquiriés were already being made 
as to where we should ‘‘squat”’ for 
luncheon, we selected, by common con- 
sent, a beautiful point of the lake where 
an enormous boulder lay at the water’s 
edge, and which our guide told us was 
called the Panther rock. ‘The scene of 
our al fresco meal was beautiful beyond 
compare, affording us, as it did, both 
ample shade and a splendid view of 
every foot of the lake. With appetites 
sharpened by our morning’s exercise, 
we fell to without ceremony, and while 
one of our party made a pot of fragrant 
coffee, another spread a snowy cloth 
upon the moss covered ground as we 
unpacked our baskets. Long before 
we had ceased to discuss the daintiest of 
ham and chicken sandwiches, and the 
most delicious potted tongue, our 
guide appeared upon the ground again 
with a large bowl of fine blackberries, 
which he had gathered by way of dessert 
from bushes, which we subsequently 
discovered growing all around us in the 
most luxuriant profusion, and loaded 
with luscious fruit. Added to our keen 
appreciation of the splendid sport we 
had enjoyed, was the exciting pleasure 
of fighting our battles over again, and 
recounting, for our own delectation, the 
exciting episodes of the morning’s catch 
and, judging from the deep interest 
which each recital commanded, the for- 
tunes of that morning would furnish a 
topic of never ending interest for many 
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a winter’s night fireside gossip at the 
season’s close. But when the litter and 
fragments of our repast had at last been 
packed away, there seemed to be a gen- 
eral, though unexpressed, desire for a 
siesta, to which the drowsy hum of in- 
sects, and the warm atmosphere wooed 
us most lovingly. At this point, how- 
ever, our guide, thinking, perhaps, that 
it wasincumbent upon him to contribute 


to our entertainment, asked us if we 
knew why the great rock, which lay at 
our feet, was called ‘‘Panther Rock,”’ 
and as no one of our party could give 
an affirmative answer, and each one 
appeared to have suddenly scented a 
yarn, he proposed to relate the legend 
of ‘‘Panther Rock, ’” and which he was 
careful to inform us was ‘‘ gospel 
truth,”’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





AN AUTUMN TWILIGHT. 
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I hear the cricket softly calling 
To his mate beneath the stone; 
I hear the rasping Katy-did 
Repeat her cry in monotone. 


Around me tinted leaves are falling, 
Loosened by the autumn gale. 
From far across the meadow land 

I hear the whistling of the quail. 


The sun sinks low behind the hills, 
The evening shadows gently fall, 
And silence all the valley fills, 

And night her curtain drops o’er all. 


The moon comes up, her silvery beam 
Makes myriad diamonds of the dew; 

While here a glow, and there a gleam, 
Shows where the stars are breaking through. 


The wind, which but an hour ago 
Breathed warm and pleasant on my brow, 
Comes colder as the shadows grow 

And with the frost is tempered now. 


The cricket's song no more I hear, 

And Katy-did somewhere is fled, 
Instead of ‘‘ Bob Whites’ ”’ whistle clear 
A solemn owl hoots overhead. 


A PRESIDENTIAL FISH—THE TAUTOG OR BLACKFISH. 


BY. SWiM....C. 


No man exists whose nature is fully 
attuned to the pastime of angling that 
has not a soft spot somewhere for a 
special fish, which he selects out of the 
two hundred and fifty that take a baited 
hook, to be his particular and favorite 
quarry, whenever time and opportunity 
serves him to go a-fishing. This fancy 
of anglers sometimes runs into strange 
grooves, for we have known earnest and 
intelligent rodsters to turn up their 
noses at the brook and river beauties of 
the salmon family, and earnestly and 
lovingly devote all their fishing hours to 
boating the lowly catfish or the still less 
gamesome carp. With this fact before 
us, we cannot be surprised at the ang- 
ling idiosyneracy of our fisherman 
President, that leads him to select the 
toothsome tautog for his quarry, when 
all around Grey Gables the noble 
striped bass and the huge yellow-finned 
squeteague or weakfish should be at his 
mercy, provided his lures be well se- 
lected and his skill in handling the fish 
commensurate. 

Judging from what we hear and read 
about President Cleveland's fishing, he 
is certainly what may be termed a com- 
posite angler, for a man who can with 
equal success boat an acrobatic black 
bass and a deep surging tautog, or en- 
joy casting the feathers on mountain 
brooks and then plumbing the depths of 
salt water with ‘‘fiddler”’ and shedder 
crab lures, has all the elements of char- 
acter and experience that should earn 
him the enviable reputation of an ‘‘all 
‘round angler,” the w/tzma thule of all 
good and gentle fishers. 

We regret that the President, or his 


HARRIS. 


angling historian, or his score keeper, 
has not told us in detail about the tackle 
he uses when fishing for tautog. This 
knowledge would enable us to judge 
more leniently of his selection of this 
bottom, and not particularly game fish, 
as the objective of his fishing outings. 
If His Excellency has discarded the old 
bean pole, lager beer keg float, and 
half-pound sinkers, which the fishing 
gear of most salt water fisherman is 
usually, and not inaptly, described as 
being, and if he has adopted the light 
rod, say of eight or nine ounces, and has 
entirely discarded the float and the sink- 
er, we will feel more disposed to forgive 
him for slighting the two greatest game 
fishes of our salt water bays—the stri; ed 
bass and the tide-runner weakfish. 
We will also condone his angling lapse, 
if he has foresworn the ‘‘ bitter water ”’ 
practice of hand-over-hand haul, and 
the still more to be condemned habit of 
‘‘vyanking ’em out,’ and our condonation 
will be still more sincere, if he persis- 
tently uses a landing net, with which to 
boat his fish, andif, in the enthusiasm of 
thus boating them, he spares a moment 
to the study of their coloration by watch- 
ing the beautiful tints as they fade or 
glow before they become set in death; 
and, if he devotes a few of his leisure 
hours to the study of their life-histories, 
either from his own experiences among 
them, or as described in the text-books. 
And this brings us to the objective 
of this communication, the subject of 
which is intended to be a description of 
the habits and mode of capture of the 
tautog or blackfish. 

The name of tautog is of Indian 
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origin and first appears in Roger Will- 
jams’ ‘Key to the American Lan- 
guage,” printed in 1643, but this fish is 
known by many local names. In New 
England ‘‘tautog” prevails; on the 
New York coast it is called ‘‘ blackfish ;” 
in New Jersey, ‘‘ black bass” and 
‘* smooth blackfish’’ and sometimes 
‘“chub.”’ On the eastern shore of Vir- 
ginia itis known as ‘‘moll” or ‘‘ Will 
George;” at the mouth of the Chesa- 
peake it isthe ‘‘saltwater chub,” and in 
North Carolina, the ‘‘ oyster fish.” The 
tautog is widely distributed along the 
Atlantic shores, extending as far south 
as South Carolina; it is a venerable fish, 
having been known to the anglers of 
Rhode Island for over two hundred 
and fifty years, and it is said that 
Daniel Webster took great delight in 
fishing for them half a century ago. 
Mitchell, one of the earliest and most 
observant of American ichthyologists, 
states that the Boston markets were full 
of them in 1814. From these facts, the 
tautog, with his centuries of experience, 
should be conversant with all the wiles 
of the fisherman, but he is a dull-witted 
fish and takes freely almost any bait 
offered; in fact his lack of intelligence 
and caution is on a par with the same de- 
ficiency in all of his salt water congeners 
—they feed hoggishly when hungry, the 
ratio of sport to be had out of any of 
them being graded solely by their 
fighting qualities, for which the tautog 
should be only moderately credited. 
But little is known of the habits of 
the fishes of the salt water, and those of 
the tautog are, to a great extent, con- 
jectural. That it spawns from April to 
September has been ascertained, but 
where, when and how it spawns is yet 
unknown. The young are of compara- 
tively slow growth, a fact that has been 
ascertained by watching them in con- 


finement where plenty of food was given 
them. Although these fishes thrive in 
cold water, they, like most of our coast 
fishes, appear to seek refuge from too 
low a temperature by retreating to the 
warmer and deeper water, it being the 
opinion of fish savants that the Gulf 
Stream along the Atlantic belt shelters, 
during winter, most of the species of our 
coast, those at least that are not migra- 
tory like the bluefish, mackerel and 
the herring, and possibly the Spanish 
mackerel. Certainly the sheepshead, 
weakfish, sea bass and striped bass do 
not roam far from our shores, and the 
latter is found in numbers, during the 
cold season, in the deep waters of the 
Hudson river near Sing Sing, where 
they are caught of large size in nets by 
the market fishermen, who call them 
‘* sow bass,” from the fact that those 
taken are mostly female fish and are 
found full of spawn. One observant 
fisherman tells us that the tautog ap- 
pears to enter into an actual state of 
hibernation during freezing weather, 
ceasing to feed, with the vital functions 
entirely suspended, This we can readily 
believe, as we saw in the Government’s 
saltwater aquaria, at the World’s Fair 
last year, a tautog that deliberately laid 
down flat upon its side on the bottom of 
the tank, and, although it did not snore 
or close its eyes, its condition was about 
as near a siesta as that of any other ani- 
mal ever seen by us, either in or out of 
the water, This somniferous repose of 
the tautog occurred when the thermom- 
eter was high up in the eighties, and 
all nature was in full bloom. There was 
no hibernation in this case, the fish 
looked simply tired out or lazy, and 
wanted ‘‘a rest.” . It might be par- 
doned for a grosser sin, when we con- 
sider the hurly-burly rampant in the 
white and windy city at the time. 


The Tautog or Blackfish. 
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There is an old saying among fisher- 
men, that the tautog begin to run when 
the willows commence to turn green, 
and it seems verified, for the first of the 
these fish are usually caught about 
the middle of April, and they continue 
their visits to our waters until late 
in October, those taken latest being 
of the finest flavor and of larger size. 
The best near-by localities for early 
blackfish are in Long Island Sound, ad- 
jacent to City Island; in Jamaica Bay, 
opposite the wreck of the Black War- 
rior, and later, on the Fishing Banks, 
but in fishing for them, take heed of the 
bergall. We read that the rhinoceros 
has a faithful companion who assists in 
keeping his thick hide in order; that the 
voracious pike has his chirurgeon—the 
slimy tench—always by his side, whose 
touch cures all fish ills; that the shark 
has his pilot fish, and it seems to be 
an assured fact that the bergall is the 
body attendant of the tautog, and so 
slyly and nimbly does this bergall, 
sometimes called the ‘‘ cunner, ’’take the 
bait intended for his bigger brother, 
that he is anathemized by all good and 
patient anglers, not only for his roguish 
habits, but because of the sharp spines 
in his dorsal fin which ‘inflict an ugly 
wound, if one is not careful in handling 
the fish. 

The average weight of the tautog, 
when caught in the bays and estuaries 
of the New York coast, does not reach 
2 lbs., but those taken off the Fishing 
Banks sometimes reach 15 lbs. In New 
England waters they grow still larger, 
and we do not doubt that President 
Cleveland has killed many noble fellows 
of 5 or 6 lbs., and we hope that he has 
boated a monster equal in size and 
avoirdupois to the largest one ever cap- 
tured, it being 36% in. long and weigh- 
ing 22% lbs. The tautog is blackish 


in color, hence its name blackfish. It 
is, however, tinted with grey, and 
sometimes has distinct grey spots upon 
its body. It is a chunky fish, being 
very stout about the shoulders, and has 
a small mouth, with fleshy lips, well- 
filled with teeth, and there is a heavy 
coat of scales over the whole body, 
which are unusually hard to get off in 
dressing the fish. This difficulty can 
be partially done away with by dipping 
it into vinegar before scaling. 

The baits for tautog are various, but 
the fiddler or ‘‘ nobbler ” crab is the one 
most in favor, as that ubiquitous fol- 
lower of the tautog, the bergall, the 
ereatest, bait stealer of ‘the, -““bitter 
waters,’’ cannot nibble the shell of this 
one-armed crab. ‘The tautog will, how- 
ever, take indiscriminately any kind of 
edible lure that is presented to it, and 
fishermen use white and blood salt 
water worms, crab meat and clams of 
all kinds, in addition to the fiddler crab. 
The common garden worm is also a 
killing bait for tautog. 

The tackle to be used for taking the 
tautog should consist of a light rod, not 
over eight ounces in weight and about 
nine feet in length; a multiplying reel 
holding about two hundred feet of No. 
g Cuttyhunk line, and, if the fish are 
running under 3 lbs. in weight, a single 
six-foot black bass gut leader, to which 
should be attached a stout hook not 
larger than a No. 6 Sproat. If the fish 
average over 3 lbs., use a three-foot 
double leader, and if the tide is strong 
put on an ounce sinker. This will not 
take the bait plumb to the bottom, but 
by casting up-tide it will settle there 
or near it, and if you are compelled to 
work by casting frequently up tide, so 
much the more likely you are to get 
sport out of your fish, which is not 
handicapped by a heavy sinker hanging 
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from its jaws. At slack water, or if the 
tide is very gentle, take the sinker 
off; the weight of the hook and bait 
will make your line settle. To sum 
up: 

Never go fishing for tautog or any 
other fish of fresh or salt water, if you 


MY 


FIRST 


expect the maximum of sport therefrom, 
without reducing your rod and water 
tackle to the minimum of build and 
weight that will carry with it strength 
to hold your fish through the ‘‘ yielding 
resistance’ of your rod, and the ‘‘ give 
and take” play of your reel. 


TROUT. 


Communicated. 


I have tussled with tarpon; 
I've battled with bass; 

I know the run rush 
Of the fierce mascalonge. 

I have wrestled with salmon, 
In many a pass 

Where the mountain walls echo 
The cataract’s plunge. 

But never the rapture, 
The fisherman knows, 

Found utterance glad 
In so joyous a shout, 


As that which in triumph 


Exultingly rose 

When I landed, unaided, 
My first speckled trout— 

That fisherman’s darling 
Of river and lin— 

The bright-spotted beauty 
I hooked with a pin. 


NGTES ANG OUERIES. 


[Under this Department Heading queries relative to Angling, Ichthyology and Fish Culture 
will be answered. | 


1895—The Angler’s Duty. 


As the New Year laps the old one, and the 
unknown days of 1895 come tumbling in upon 
us, we should naturally turn to the fruitful 
days gone by in the hope of getting an inkling 
of the mysteries or events of those to come. 
But so closely are the days linked together, 
that few of us are apt to stop and think over 
the lessons of yesterday or its neglected duties. 
In our mental excuses for such lapses, we are 
somewhat like the old darkey, who, when 
chided for yesterday's negligence of plantation 
work, exclaimed: 

‘‘Lord bless yer soul, massa! If I hadn’t 
dead gone asleep arter supper, I wouldn’t hab 
known to-day warn’t yesserday, and I’se gwine 
to pitch in right now and do dat work.”’ 

If, asanglers, we have neglected yesterday’s 
work in the great cause of fish protection, let 
us consider to-day as a blended part of yester- 
day, and ‘“‘ pitch right in” and not go to sleep 
over it. 

The field is wide and may be made fruitful, 
and every man who handles a fishing rod can 
do great work in making the soil productive. 
There is not a hamlet, town or city in which 
material to work with cannot be found. Ina 
village, where Tom knows Dick, and both 
know everybody, social influences may be 
brought to bear in protecting the fish and im- 
proving the methods of fishing. In such a 
community, if the pot fisher, the willful breaker 
of the fish laws, cannot be reached legally, he 
should be socially ostracised; the effect would 
be, doubtless, potential. If he happens to be 
beyond, or below, such an influence, then boy- 
cott him. He well deserves it, for he is taking, 
thief-like and unlawfully, what does not belong 
to him; it is the property of the people, and he 
has no right to more than his individual share ; 
hence, boycott him and follow with your influ- 
ence the boycott beyond the village limits to 
the equally criminal fishmonger, who buys the 
unlawful goods. The latter is simply ‘a 


fence’”’ of respectable (?) standing in the com- 
munity. 

In the towns or cities, form angling and pro- 
tective clubs, and in doing so make your annual 
dues as light as possible. Then buttonhole 
every man in your town, and thrust into him 
the argument that it is his fwd/7c duty to join 
the club; that every dollar expended for the 
protection and propagation of fish puts ten 
dollar’s worth of food, or the like amount of 
pleasure, within reach of every member of 
your community. In the large cities do like- 
wise. Let every election precinct have its ang- 
ler’s club, and every ward its club house 
where members of the craft can meet and con- 
sult as to the work before them, and talk over 
the pleasures of their past outings. In addition, 
every man who has a personal acquaintance 
with a legislator, either state or national, 
should use such influence in behalf of protec- 
tion and propagation. Have no scruples in 
urging upon this public man his public duty; 
if he cannot realize that fruitful water, as 
well as land, adds to the wealth of the country, 
vote against him and getothers to do likewise, 
for he is not mentally fit to represent the peo- 
ple’s interest. 

Appeals to a man’s private duty in a public 
cause, generally fall flat; his time is too much 
occupied with his business; he has none for 
the public, and it is because of such excuses 
that corruption stalks abroad in municipal, 
state and national affairs. ‘‘I have no time” 
is the base of it all. If you tell a man to 
‘‘take time,’’ as we did to a friend who said 
the other day that he had not time to go a- 
fishing, the reply invariably comes in this 
shape: ‘‘ What would become of my business ?”’ 
We answered: ‘‘What will become of your 
body and brain if you continue to tie yourself 
to the desk?” He admitted ‘‘they will play 
out, but the fact is, I can’t find time, and there’s 
an end of it.” Now, brother angler, take time 
for the good work of fish protection; it will pro- 
duce the most happy effects upon you, morally 
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and physically, for a conscience well served is 
better than a body well built. 
A Happy New Year to anglers all!—Ep. 


A Reminiscence of «« Nessmuk.”’ 


On June 22, 1882 (THE AMERICAN ANGLER was 
just then doffing its swaddling clothes), woods- 
man Nessmuk wrote us acharacteristic letter, 
which will be of interest to all who admired 
his sturdy character and felt the subtle 
charm of his writing. The letter shows him 
in undress uniform: 

‘“WELLSBoRO, Pa., 6, 22, ’82. 

‘“«FRIEND Harris:—The rod came to hand 
yesterday p. M. It is fine and sensible, a good 
general fishing rod. Many thanks. It will last 
longer than I shall, and a little lad, with sturdy 
limbs, straight back and doe’s eyes, who calls 
me ‘Gram’-pa,’ shall inherit the rod. 

‘“‘Now, an’ the fire of grace be not of me, 
shall the sharkey pickerel and the ravening 
bass be moved ; neither shall my hand be 
stayed on the lovely trout, though he hark 
under the ice-cold rocks a half pint journey in 
in the forest, afar from the haunts of sordid 
worldings. This is a week to be marked with 
a white bean. Yesterday the rod, the day be- 
fore check for ninety dollars from another 
editor — 

‘‘My name is Simon Peter. 

‘‘T want to go to Oregon Hill trouting. I 
want to cruise from the head of the Lamoke 
waters down, down to where the Susquehanna 
broadens and sweeps from Harrisburg to the 
ocean. 

‘“‘T want to cruise five hundred miles or 
more, alone, in the Adirondacks, in a canoe 
weighing less than fourteen pounds. I want 
to find out just how light a canoe can be made 
and be sufficient for a light-weight canoeist. 
I tried one at eighteen pounds in ’80; one 
of sixteen pounds last summer, and I know I 
can go from two to four pounds better. 

‘“‘T am not afraid of being called. 

«The lightest canoe I met in the wilderness 
last season was a thirty-five pound Rushton, 
and she cruised no farther than ‘Dead Man's 
Camp,’ on Fourth Lake. 

‘‘T took notice that the average tourist wasn’t 
spiling to play it alone in the North woods. 
He was usually hankering for a guide. 

“Tf I live till next October, I will creep up 
he literary trouser legs, and nestle among the 
high-toned bangs of the fellows who keep 


howling about the ‘hog bass,’ ‘snake eating 
bass,’ etc., etc. If I don’t make old man 
Dent’s big trout eat six small snakes in the 
presence of good witnesses, I will eat them 
myself. (The trout, mind; not the snakes.) 
‘«So, hoping and believing that the ANGLER 
has come to stay, I am, 
Yours fraternally, 
Gro. W. Sears.” 


A Neglected Courtesy. 


Through an inadvertence we failed to credit 
the passenger department of the Missouri 
Pacific R. R. for our use of the very handsome 
half-tone illustrations, shownin our December 
issue, in Wm. Southworth’s article, ‘‘An Out- 
ing on the Texan Coast.” The Missouri Pacif- 
ic is the direct route from the West to Texan 
coast waters, and the provision made for the 
comforc and safety of southern bound travel 
by this road is, and we write from personal 
knowledge, unsurpassed by any road in the 
country. 


The New York Fish Commission. 


In the whirligig of politics the Fish Commis- 
sion of the State of New York will probably be 
upturned and reorganized, and we hear that 
scores of applicants are seeking the influence 
of friends and the ear of the Govenor-elect. 
Among them there is one who has always a 
comrade’s voucher on file in this office for abil- 
ity to fill the position of Fish Commissioner. 
It is Albert Nelson Cheney, of Glens Falls, N. 
Y., well known to the readers of THE AMERICAN 
ANGLER as a correspondent of former years. 
He has drifted away from our columns; but we 
are not ungrateful,nor can we forget his earnest, 
helpful work in the baby days of our journal. 

Mr. Cheney is mentally and physically well 
organized for the position of Fish Commis- 
sioner. He has made the subject of fish hatch- 
ing and fish catching a close study for years, 
particularly the introduction of salmon into 
the Hudson river, and; while we cannot share 
his enthusiasm over the success of the experi- 
ment, we can vouch for the energy and skill 
with which it has been prosecuted. He is a 
lover and student of outdoor life; he has a 
thorough and practical knowledge of the fishes 
of our state, and heis an angler. This latter 
quality is most essential to good work in the 
Commission, when it is combined with an ex- 
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tensive knowledge of the habits of our fishes, 
and a full appreciation of the value of protec- 
tion and propagation, and how best to promote 
them for the public good, not forgetting the 
needs and the modest demands of the ‘‘ Patient 
Craft,” of which Mr. Cheney is so prominent 
a member. 

If the Fish Commission of New York is to 
be thrown into the whirl of the political mill 
wheel, and we cannot help regretting that it 
seems likely to be, there is no man in the state 
better equipped for the position of Commis- 
sioner than A. N. Cheney, of Glens Falls, N.Y. 


About the Cusk. 


When you have a few moments to spare will 

you tell me in THE ANGLER about the ‘‘ Cusk.” 
HH, Sub: 

The saltwater cusk (Brosmius brosme) is 
purely a commercial fish, and as such is not 
abundant. Itisof the cod family, but can be 
readily distinguished from its congeners by 
the dorsal fin, which is single and continu- 
ous along the back until it joins the caudal. 
In appearance it resembles very much the old 
freshwater ‘‘ What is it?” of Nessmuk, who 
took his singular looking fishin a trout stream, 
pronouncing it, jocularly, to be across between 
an eel and a trout. We give a portrait of 
Nessmuk’s fish, which was found to be the 
freshwater burbot or cusk (Lota maculosa), of 
which more anon. The saltwater cusk is fond 
of the rocky ledges of deep water. It is ex- 
clusively a northern fish, not being found south 
of Cape Cod; it may be called a local fish, as 
it rarely changes from one locality to another. 
Professor Goode saysitis a very excellent fish, 
especially for boiling, but there is a very 
limited demand for it, and most of those taken 
are salted. 

But it is of the freshwater species of cusk 
that our correspondent is, doubtless, most de- 
sirous to acquire acquaintance. This fish is 
fairly buried under a load of popular nomen- 
clature. In Alaska it is known as ‘‘losh;” it 
is the ‘‘eel-pout”’ of Vermont; the ‘‘ dogfish” 
of Lake Erie; the ‘‘ chub-eel”’ of the Mohawk 
river (N. Y.); the “ling” of Lake Ontario; 
the ‘‘lawyer” of Lake Michigan, and the 
‘“‘lake-cusk’”’ and ‘fresh-water cod” of Lake 
Winnipiseogee. Professor Bean winds up the 
list with the name ‘‘burbot,” given to it in the 
state of New York by DeKay, and Dr. David 
S. Jordan puts on the capping of ‘‘ mother of 


Great Lake 
woodsman 


eels,” 
region. 


so called in the Upper 

We do not wonder at 
Nessmuk’s naive conjecture thatit was across 
between the eel and the trout, when its local 
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nomenclature suggest such great contrasts in 
the popular conceptions of its origin and 
habits. 

The burbot, by which name this fish should 
be known, for reasons tersely and forcibly 
given by Dr. Bean, is seldom found in the 
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most eastern streams of the Atlantic slope, 
and then of a weight not above a pound or 
thereabouts. Nessmuk’s fish was taken in a 
small trout stream of middle Pennsylvania, 
and evidently was not more than a pound in 
weight. Inthe St. Lawrence riverit has been 
caught weighing 2% tb.; in the Hudson Bay 
region up to 8 tbh. and in Alaska waters it is 
said to grow to a length of five feet and of 
60 tb. weight. The burbot have never been 
known to gointo brackish water, and are found 
principally in deep water and on mud, except 
during the spawning season, which occurs in 
March, when they run on rock or hard bottom, 
according to the observations of Wm. W. 
Ainsworth, who studied the habits of this fish 
in Lake Ontario. This is rather adverse to 
the fact that Nessmuk’s ‘‘ What is it?’’ was 
caught in a dashing, turbulent mountain 
stream with arocky bottom. The burbot is a 
voracious fish, feeding principally at night, 
when it will take almost any lure that is 
offered. It has one good quality, at least the 
foreign species has, of being a great enemy 
of the pike family, which it easily conquers, 
and swallows whole, having a wonderfully 
distensible stomach, in which a stone weighing 
a pound has been found. /Mhe liver of the 
burbot by many is considered arare delicacy, 
but the flesh is pronounced savorless by many 
who have eaten it. An exception must be 
made, in this respect, as to the burbot caught 
through the ice in Lake Winnipiseogee, where 
it is pronounced equal to the whitefish. No 
doubt the summer fish, when taken from cold 
mountain streams, are equally palatable to those 
of Lake Winnipiseogee. Charles Lanman 
said of the burbot: ‘‘ The flesh of the fresh- 
water cusk is firm, white and of good flavor. 
The liver and the roe are considered delicacies; 
when well bruised and mixed with a little 
flour, the roe can be baked into very good 
biscuits, which are used in the fur countries 
as tea-bread.” 

The United States Fish Commission is very 
desirous of reports on this fish, more particu- 
larly as to its habits and habitat; the tempera- 
ture and depth of water in which it is captured; 
its capture in salt water; mode and time of 
spawning; the appearance of the young; its 
food; how caught, etc. Specimens of this 
fish in alcohol or in a fresh state will, also, be 
welcomed by the commission. Our portrait 
of the burbot will enable any one to readily 
identify the fish wanted in Washington. 


A Florida Query. 


Please let me know if it is best for me to go 
to the east coast of Florida, or the west or Gulf 
coast. I am off for an angling trip solely. 
Should I take a fly-rod with me ? Jj. ©. 

Would advise you to go to the Gulf coast 
first, say in March, and then make your way to 
Indian river, on the east coast, in the latter 
part of April, if you can stay in Florida for 
that period. You will find excellent fishing in 
March at Homosassa and at Fort Myers. At 
the former every variety of gulf fishes, includ- 
ing an occasional tarpon, and at the latter tar- 
pon in plenty with all the other varieties. The 
best months for fishing on the Gulf coast are 
September, October, November, March, April 
and May, and the last two for the east coast, 
although there the fishing is very fine all 
through the summer months. By all means 
take a fly-rod with you. Let it be about ten 
ounces. You will find plenty of use for it and 
great sport on the incoming tide, when the fish 
run up the creeks to feed. 


Fishing at Pacette’s, Ponce Park, Fla. 


Mr. Jasper Owen, of this city, in a private 
letter, writes us: 

‘‘Last Monday I took my ten-ounce rod and 
went up Spruce creek to troll for saltwater 
trout, using an artificial minnow. I killed one 
baby tarpon of three feet, ten trout and six 
channel bass; the tarpon was a beauty. 

“On Tuesday, in the same water, I killed 
eleven channel bass and four trout. Some of 
the bass weighed as much as twelve pounds, 
and it was great sport killing them on my ten- 
ounce rod.”’ 





To the Retail Fishing Tackle Dealers.—We beg to 
announce that we have withdrawn the sale of our Au- 
tomatic Reel from the lists of the jobbing trade, and 
that for the season of 1895 we shall deal with the re- 
tailers direct. Wehave been compelled to take this 
action on account of the ‘‘cut prices’? quoted on our 
reels by most of the jobbers, who, in consequence, 
created an unprofitable competition among the re- 
tailers. In order to remedy this condition of affairs, we 
shall sell direct to the retailer, but under no circum- 
stances will we fillan order unless we have the retail- 
er’s assurance that our goods will be sold at strictly 
list prices. Wefeelthat we, as manufacturers, have 
the right to prevent the demoralization of prices on 
our product, and we hope to receive the retail trade’s 
approbation of our protest against trade demoraliza- 
tion. We remain, with the season’s compliments, 

Yours very truly, 
YAWMAN & ERBE. 
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Our Western Branch. 


At 415-417 Dearborn street, Chicago, will be 
found the Western branch of the Harris Pub- 
lishing Co. It will be under the exclusive 
management of Mr. John F. Waite, who, for 
a decade of years, has successfully carried on 
a publishing business in the West. Anglers 
and ‘lovers of angling literature will find in 
‘the Chicago house all our publications kept in 
stock, and those who desire to examine my 
book, ‘‘The Fishes of North America,” will 
find there all the parts that have been issued, 
and future ones as fast as published. 

I can warmly commend Mr. Waite to my 
angling friends in the West; they will get from 


him -genial and courteous treatment, and 
promptness in all business matters. 
Wm. C. Harris. 


Notes From the Yellowstone, 


I again come to time, to let you know that 
Iam stillon earth. I am stopping this sum- 
mer on Trail creek, about eight miles from 
Fridley, toward Livingston, and at an old 
ranch owned by Mrs. Thompson, where she 
has lived since 1865, being one of the first 
settlers in the valley of the Yellowstone. The 
ranch is about three miles from the river, and 
near the junction of traveling road, where it 
branches off the Livingston road, and is on the 
road to Bozeman, which is twenty-five miles 
from here. 

I have been putting in good time in the fish- 
ing line, and have had some of the finest kind 
of sport, and have never struck any small 
stream so fine for trout in this country. Trail 
creek heads about eight miles up in the moun- 
tains, and runs and wiggles along through the 
open fields for about the same distance from 
here before mixing in the waters of the river. 
The trout run nice size and will average near 
half a pound each, but I have got hold of sev- 
eral that would go over two pounds each, I 
have been out most every day and never came 
in with less than ten pounds for half a day’s 
fishing. A greater part of the stream is covered 
on both sides with alders and willows, which 
make it bad for the patent leather gentry to 
fishin. I have never yet been over two miles 


up above the house, but I shall try the water. 


farther up in a few days. 

I went down to the river a few days ago to 
try the Yellowstone fish. A friend took ateam 
and lumber wagon, and we had grub, except 


meat, which, of course, we were to get out of 
the river. Arrived on fishing ground and 
made camp at 8A. M. by picketing the horses, 
then started to fish the river, which was mud- 
dy. ‘The fish did not take hold in the old way. 
At noon we had about forty pounds, which we 
dressed and salted down in a keg, after tak- 
ing out enough for dinner. The catch was 
more than half whitefish, which are full as 
game as the trout, but are not considered quite 
equal for eating purposes. The greatest draw- 
back we met with was the water, not the quan- 
tity but the quality, as the river was full of it, 
and one terrible oversight I made when start- 
ing out was in not bringing anything along to 
mix with it. 

After dinner and after smoking my cob pipe, 
and resting an hour or so, we started in again, 
and at night we had about the same score as 
in the forenoon. We ate our supper, drank 
some more Yellowstone, smoked and then 
‘‘clum”’ into bed, and that was fine; plenty of 
new mown hay and blankets in the wagon box. 
After getting in position I tried to count and 
make out the number of stars in our covering, 
but gave up,as it had been so long since I 
looked over my astronomy that I even forgot 
where to look for the handle of the big dipper. 
Only one mosquito came around, and when he 
saw who it was, left to join some of my other 
fine day friends. 

We awoke in good shape to enjoy fish, bis- 
cuit, new butter and strawberries. Fished til] 
noon, then, after salting down our fish, started 
for home. I only got one trout of any size, 
which I think would weigh about 2% ib. I am 
satisfied now for a spell to fish Trail creek. I 
can go out and in one hour get enough for a 
meal for five of us any day. I was surprised 
at the trout here being so large. Ofcourse they 
run up from the river in spawning time, which 
is in May and June here. 

On the 15th of next month comes the legal 
time to begin on the grouse, and here I am 
Tight in the midst of them. Wild berries of 
several kinds are abundant, and here where I 
am stopping we have eaten about a quart or 
more of garden strawberries every day for the 
last month. A week longer and we will have 
to commence on thecurrants and gooseberries, 
choke cherries, red raspberries, sarvice berries 
and such like. I have been here about a month 
and only once or twice failed to have trout for 
breakfast, and of my own catching. I think 
spots are beginning to come out on me now, re 
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sembling the spots on trout and the old time 

strawberry mark. But my health is good, so I 

I don’t worry. B. P. Van Horne. 
FripLey, Montana, July 20. 





Fishing and Shooting «‘ Longbows.”’ 


As the subject of ‘‘unveracity”’ of anglers 
is attracting much attention, the annexed notes 
of H. R. Francis, in the English -zshing Ga- 
zetfe, are amusing and interesting: 

It is startling, and by no means satisfactory, 
to an old fly fisher strongly imbued with the 
esprit de corps which ought to mark the 
brotherhood of the angle, to note the frequency 
and strength of the charges of mendacity pub- 
licly advanced against anglers as a body. 
Exaggerations of the weight and number of 
fish captured are quoted and dwelt on as if 
true reports were not ten times commoner than 
false ones. A cry of ridicule is raised when 
some curious fishing adventure is recounted, as 
if every experienced angler had not witnessed 
a score of odd accidents which he would a 
priort have pronounced most improbable. 
Nay, this imputation of ‘‘enormous lying’”’ 
finds such ready currency, that stories are 
continually written for our sporting press of 
which the whole fun lies in inventing some 
monstrous absurdity and printing it as a speci- 
men of piscatory fiction. It may, I think, be 
worth while to inquire what solid ground exists 
for the sweeping charge of ‘‘unveracity” 
leveled against the brethren of the angle, and 
to what causes such a charge is traceable. 

There is a cynical proverb which declares 
that ‘‘there is no smoke without fire.” As ap- 
plied to imputations on individuals, the accept 
ance of this adage would be a charter for libel; 
but in the cases of large classes, fairly open to 
observation and criticism, we cannot deny it 
some weight, and the question is, how much 
fire accounts for the smoke in a particular in 
stance? or, dropping metaphor, how far is the 
class imputation warranted? Arguing first 
from what Paley calls ‘‘the nature of the case,” 
we may fairly assume that on questions of 
mere sport most men feel themselves less 
bound fo strict veracity than on those of impor- 
tant fact or serious business. They are under 
no legal or professional obligation to accuracy, 
and, without any ‘‘intent to deceive,” often 
make loose and exaggerated statements. But 
I cannot admit that Piscator isa greater sinner 
n this way than Venator or Auceps. Mem- 


_ chance. 


bers of the same hunt, meeting after a good 
run, will exchange their narratives with per- 
fect truthfulness, but he would be a bold man 
who would vouch for the account of a ‘‘fast 
thing’’ in the shires givenin some remote coun- 
ty by a chance sharer in the honors of the 
field, As for shooting, sportsmen who are 
either self-conceited or pretentious, may, and 
constantly do, swell their nominal bag by claim- 
ing to have killed birds, which they certainly 
fired at, but as certainly missed. 

Mr. Richard Penn—a good shot as well asa 
skillful fly-fisher, ‘‘in the merry days when I 
was young ’’—-tells of a day’s partridge shoot- 
ing with two friends, at the close of which they 
respectively claimed to have killed thirty-one 
and thirty-three brace. Mr. Penn waited for 
the numbering of the slain—sixty-three brace 
all told—and then quietly remarked that his 
own share in the bag seemed to have amounted 
to the mzsszug brace. I have myself witnessed 
cases when the claims were hardly less ex- 
aggerated. Then as to distances. Shade of 
General Longbow ! what a hyperbolical fiend 
seems to possess the men who glory in their 
‘long shots!’” Comparing their estimate by 
guess with the actual results as given by 
measurements, which I have often done, my 
conclusion has been that eighty yards for 
sixty, and sixty for forty-five, are but moder- 
ate expansions of the fact. ‘‘Judging dis- 
tances” is a special accomplishment, and the 
shooter, especially if a novice, and therefore 
‘on his trial,’’ gives himself the full benefit of 
the doubt he may fairly entertain! I do not 
believe that anglers are less veracious than 
other sportsmen, and [ have found the more 
skillful of the brotherhood trustworthy even to 
the minutest particular. Still we must admit 
that a good many fibs, and not a few downright 
lies, are told as to success in fishing. Your 
professed angler of the Winkle type is a 
grievous offender, though mostly in the way of 
vague generalities. I remember once being 
asked to escort a foreign nobleman who wished 
for a day’s pike fishing on the Thames. He 
was a very agreeable companion, though he 
seemed to ‘‘ protest too much” as to the dons 
brochets hehad slaughtered, and I gladly made 
all the arrangements for giving him a fair 
It was rather early in the season, and 
I soon found out that his best hope lay in work- 
ing the dead gorge—rather weary work, but 
requiring more patience than skill if the water 
were well chosen and fished pretty closely. 
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My task was at first a hard one, for Baron de 
P.’s modus operand? was very ineffective, but 
after a good deal of coaching and actual man- 
ual guidance I had at length the satisfaction of 
seeing that he hadarun. His agitation was 
extreme; but I persuaded him to give his fish 
time to pouch, and in due time he was fast. 
My sporting friend’s excitement now became 
ludicrous; the pulling of the fish was evident- 
ly a novel sensation to him. His first exclama- 
tion was, ‘‘ Mais, que faut-il donc faire?”’ We 
were on the edge of the strong bed of weeds 
opposite Bisham Abbey, so I urged him to hold 
his rod up, keep a tight hand, and reelin when 
he could. This made the jack show fight, 
whereat the Baron ejaculated (much in the 
style of Dominie Sampson’s ‘‘ Prodigious’’), 
‘« Mais—mais il ¢zve/ mais c’est incroyable!’ 
However, the fish, which weighed but 4 tb., was 
at length landed, and I easily induced his cap- 
tor, who was in his glory with an entirely new 
experience, to land with me at the Abbey, 
where it was just luncheon time. The way in 
which he fought that battle over again was a 
caution, and had we not both been pretty well 
known, I must have passed for the novice, and 
he for the master of the craft who had been 
giving me a lesson. 

Worse than the Winkle style, because more 
definitely mendacious, is that of a class of men 
who do catch fish occasionally, but wish to pass 
for being generally successful. The worst 
specimen of this class that I ever met with 
was one Captain P. (so at least he called him- 
self, though I believe it was as a non-commis- 
sioned officer that he had gained some distinc- 
tion), who was lodging at a farmhouse near 
Bettws-y-Coed, when I was at Cross Keys with 
my tutor in 1832. I disliked the man, who was 
bumptious and ill-bred, but did my best to 
keep on civil terms with a soldier who had 
really seen some fighting. I even listened to 
his tales of captured trout, though, strangely 
enough, often as I met him with his rod, I 
never saw any of the contents of his basket. 
But a London barrister, Mr. K., who lodged at 
Cross Keys with us and often shared our mess, 
was less complaisant. He was a thorough fly- 
fisher, and being himself strictly accurate in 
all details of sport, conceived a vehement aver- 
sion for the boastful captain. He styled P. 
‘‘Captain Braggadocio”’; came more than 
once to high words with him, and on one occa- 
sion replied to a threat of violence py levelling 
the spike of his fishing rod at his enemy’s 


paunch. One morning K. and I were strolling 
down to the river, when we met the captain 
returning, rod in hand, from a ford I knew 
well. K. would have gone on, but I thought 
it civil to inquire after P’s sport, not, I confess, 
without some hope of amusement from his an- 
swer. He replied, as I hoped, with a tale of 
impossible dozens; but capped it by stating 
that in returning over the stepping-stones his 
foot had slipped, his creel gone over his head, 
and all his trout had floated down the Conwy. 
Ere he was well out of hearing, K. burst out 
with ‘*’The lying old scoundrel! He hasn’t wet 
his foot, and hasn’t killed a trout to-day !” 

I must venture a digression here to relate 
the sequel, though I fear the quantities of it 
will evaporate in the telling. That night I 
was sitting up late over some mathematics, 
when K., who had been dining out, burst in 
with ‘‘Whom do you think I’ve just been see- 
ing home, with Jack Jones to heip me?—why 
that lying old Capain Braggadocio! He had 
fallen drunk from his pony, and I found him 
lying senseless on a heap of stones, with seven 
contused wounds on his head! I couldn’t leave 
him there, could 1?” I assured him that I ad- 
mired his active charity, and when, after break- 
fast next morning, he spoke of calling to inquire 
after the battered warrior, I praised his pur- 
pose with all my heart. But he returned with- 
in an hour, boiling over with wrath. ‘‘ Well, 
sir,” he said, ‘‘I went in to see theold scoun- 
drel, whom I left last night at M’s farm dead 
drunk, witn seven contused wounds on his 
head! And what do you think I saw, sir, 
when I entered his room? Why, he was sitting 
up in bed, with his head wrapped in a wet 
towel, drinking gin and water. out of a slop 
basin?” I shall never forget the solemn in- 
dignation of K’s tone in speaking of the ‘‘seven 
contused.wounds.’’ Had the seven deadly sins 
been in question he could hardly have used a 
graver emphasis. I believe he felt himself 
personally wronged by the mendacity of a 
brother angler, and agreed by anticipation 
with the hero of the ‘‘ Morte Arthur’ — 

‘This is a shameful thing, for men to lie!” 


A Tyro With the Feathers. 


In 1881 I located in Aurora, Illinois, on the 
Fox river, which empties into the Illinois at 
Ottawa, and having been, since my age would 
admit of it, an inveterate disciple of Isaak 
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Walton, the prospects for fishing interested me 


not. a little. 

Arriving in the dead of winter, I was given 
a grand opportunity of controlling my impa- 
tience (at which I am not a success) until the 
fishing season opened, which is generally 
about the first of May. So I had to satisfy 
myself with the barber shop yarns and remi- 
niscences furnished by the oldest inhabitants 
and genuine good fellows, of which no city can 
boast of more than the one above named. 

I had never seen any fly fishing, and as this 
was the only method of fishing for black bass 
recognized in this locality, I made up my mind 
to become a student of the art, as they termed 
it, a title which I soon found was well chosen, 
and the only proper name for a sport of which 
I have since become an ardent and enthusiastic 
follower. So I listened earnestly to the talk 
of ‘“‘how I caught that three pounder in the 
big rifles,” and how ‘‘I took nineteen of as 
fine bass as you ever saw in one afternoon,” 
and heard why they used larger flies on a 
cloudy day and smaller ones on a clear day, 
with the general discussion over the merits of 
the professor, red ibis, brown hackle, grizzly 
king, etc., as killers, and the best make of 
leaders, Split bamboo, eight-ounce rods, etc., 
all of which was Greek to me, and so the time 
passed and the ice left the river. 

As I had always considered myself a bass 
fisherman, using chubs or shiners for bait, and 
owned the usual first-class outfit for taking the 
gamest fish in the world, not barring even the 
fish of histrionic fame—the trout—I naturally 
felt piqued at being handicapped by beginning, 
as I must needs do, at the bottom again. But 
with ‘‘one of the finest’”’ I drove eight miles 
down the river, having, in the meantime, se- 
cured a fly rod and the necessary water tackle, 
a éaold timer, and was shown the modus oper- 
and/as practiced by the fly fisherman resident. 

My outfit consisted of a split bamboo rod, a 
click reel, forty yards of braided linen line of 
the regulation size, a six foot single gut leader, 
with a yellow professor as tail fly, and an ordi- 


nary brown hackle as ‘‘trimmer,”’ and a pair 
of light wading boots. 

The river at this point was broken by rocks 
into numberless riffles, and the bass lay in the 
deep shaded pools below. 

I was duly initiated by my companion into 
the mysteries of the back cast, whipping, draw- 
ing, signs, and several other Grecian accom- 
plishments. Soon my companion hooked and 
killed a small bass, and I became much inter- 
ested in his handling of this fish, as] saw an 
opportunity of learning something new. And 
I can honestly say that, when a few moments 
later I had the good luck to geta ‘strike” 
and succeeded in landing, though not in quite 
au fait style, a bass weighing possibly a pound 
and a half, that I was ‘‘heap proud” of my 
first fish with a fly, and that I was more de- 
termined than ever to master the fine points of 
the sport. 

We kept on down the river for perhaps half a 
mile, getting no more rises, and concluded to 
go back around the riffles and try the fish as 
they worked up in the shallows, as they inva- 
riably do just before night. Here we had some 
fine sport, taking probably twenty bass with the 
two rods before darkness called a halt. 

By dint of perserverance, and the replacing 
of more than one broken tip during the sum- 
mer that followed, I became fairly adept, 
though with much to learn, and I began the 
next fishing season with renewed interest in 
this grand sport. Ihave since used my flies 
in all kinds of streams and lakes where black 
bass are found, and have yet to see a place 
where the flies would not discount the minnow, 
but I shall always have a tender regard for the 
crystal waters of the beautiful Fox, where I 
threw my first fly. During the five years of 
my stay in this country of magnificent dis- 
tances, I have many times taken my rod and 
flies out of their cases and sadly replaced them, 
as the black bass is not a resident of South 
Dakota, a state which, in my estimation, lacks 
nothing else to make it asportsmen’s paradise. 

PIERRE, South Dakota. Camp FIRE. 
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EXTRA STRONG 
ENAMELED 


WATER-PROOF 





25 Yards. & No. 





\ LINEN FISH LINE. 





For Sait Water Fishing. 


The Only Perfect Line... 


We guarantee it to stand sea water and 
mever crack. This new line is light, strong, 
soft and flexible; runs from thé reel like silk; 
is size of ordinary 15 thread; it carries over 
25 pounds. ‘Twenty-five yards, put up as 
above, 50 cts., by mail; four, connected, $2. 


Send five 2cent stamps for 116 page illustrated 
catalogue of our celebrated rods and tackle. 


A. B. SHIPLEY & SON, 503 Commerce St., Phila. 
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ARE TO BE 
FOUND ON THE LINE ‘OF THE 


(Jucen & Crescent 


If you are contemplating an outing 
consult the ANGLER first, then secure 
your tickets via this line. Double 
daily service from Cincinnati and 
Louisville to Florida, Louisiana, Texas 
and intermediate States. 


Connects at New Orleans and Shreveport fot 
Texas, Mexico and California. 


W. C. RINEARSON, Gen’l Passenger Agent 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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STRAIGHT CUT 


—-45: No. 1 &— 


CIGAREGGES 


CIGARETTE SMOKERS who are willing to pay a little more 
than the price charged for the ordinary trade Cigarettes, will 
find THIS BRAND superior to all others. 


The Richmond Straight Cut No. 1 Cigarettes 


are made from the brightest, most delicate in flavor and high- 


est cost Gold Leaf grown in Virginia. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, and observe that the name of Manufacturer, 


as below, is on every package. 


Ares S&S Giri EF, 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor, 


MANUFACTURER, 


RICHMOND VIRGIFITA. 
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Utica, N. Y. 4 
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Bethabara and Degama Wood Rods 








These Rods are made BY HAND of selected woods and under my own 
supervision. They have stood the test of time and are considered superic- 
by many of the most expert anglers in the country. Iam also making the 
same (best) of LANCEWOOD and GREENHEART rods. Of SPLIT BAM- 
BOOS I can recommend the 


Leech Combination 





This is the perfection of a Combination Rod. It will make either a 
9 1-2 foot fly-rod or an 8 foot bass rod, suitable for either trolling or bait 
casting. Made as follows: A reversible hand grasp, so that when used with 
fly-rod you have the reel seat below the hand, making a fiy-rod of three 
pieces and ashort grasp. The bass trolling or casting rod 1s made with an 
extra short grasp that fits into the head of reel seat of reversibie butt, mak- 
ing a double grasp rod. This part of rod is of two pieces, a tip and second 
joint, and the two short grasps, which combined make the double grasp. 
Price in split bamboo, $30; bethabara, $20; greenheart, $15; degama, $12; 
lancewood, $10. This includes cork grasp and German silver mountings. 


The Quaspeake Club Rod 


This beautiful rod is only seven feet in length and weighs three ounces, 
It is designed for small stream work where open and brush fishing alter- 
nates It will cast forty to fifty feet with ease, and, owing to its length 
has sufficient backbone to kill a three-pound trout without strain or dam- 
age. For brush fishing itisjust the thing. This rod is finished with care 
and its construction will compare favorably with the best split bamboo 


rods in the market. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
AND PRICE LIST. 





FRED. D. DIVINE 


UTICA, N.Y. 


Mention 
AMERICAN ANGLER. 





CHARLES PLATH & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FISHING 


RODS AND TACKLE, 


SNELLED HOOKS, LEADERS, MINNOW CANCS AND FLIES, 


INion seo CamnalLs—t- 


NEW CATALOGUE (profusely illustrated) of all grades of Fishing 


New Yoriz= Cite 
Tackle, Rod-makers’ Supplies, Reels, 


Fish Hooks, Silkworm Gut, Flies, Artificial Baits and every requisite for anglers. ANGLERS, send 10 cents in 


stamps for large catalogue. 


(Please deduct amount from your first order.) 
NOTE. —\We will send post-paid, on receipt of price, any of the following named goods. 


If the amount be 


one dollar or more we will mail our new Catalogue gratis. 


FINE Trout AND GRAYLING FLIES. 


FINE BLACK BASS AND LAKE FLIES. 


Regular Grade .........+. 6222. 0.250: .. 30 per doz. Regular Casting ..-.-. -. ..-..-- ..$ .75 per doz. 
Best SP ke Be aoe Seee a ee with helper ........ “85 oS 
Bixtra pieniGrade, oo .-cceniotcee serena 75 ~ Best Casting _ us eaters eben X15 1) oe 
Mannedswilieicemtecssc-ne cscs Bae eee OG!. «cS Regular Trolling, Double Gut............ 85 Se 
Gnats and Midges ....... Rs ee : 100) = S: Best oe ‘e Shen ARIST) “ 
Fine Salmon Flies to Order. Fine Lake Flies........ ... soos LOO 381).50 S617 min 
SELECTED GuT LEADERS AND CASTING LINES. SILK WORM Gut (10U STRANDS EIN HANK.) 
Three feet. Six feet. Ordinary Trout............ noasaserd Bocas $ .40 per hank. 
Single Gut, Regular Trout...... $ .50 $1.00 per doz. seg alae ce TIT thst eseeeeee ceveeee 000 
“ Best Trout. ........ 1.00 2.00 “ Oa aeterlociewicie catslne mic cumen een -60 A 
BY Regular Black Bass 1.75 3.5 ae Be mary, Bass.. ia ae ete cic Mtoe Sat Ae) : 
“ Best Black Bass.. .. 2.00 4.00 “ ieee AD ceee eee eeereeees cone coeeeee 1.00 i 
Double Gut, Best Black Bass.... 150 3.00 “ Set Me TEtSESSe Megee seeeweden ee 1.50 
“ Extra “ P 2.40 4.80 “ Sti ak See ite ge GOeaty Seumeg eat cites meta mete ey 
Mahle Gratin mene eee ees 1.50 3.00 “ Repular Salmon sss. secess cee eo neenn Suit) 
Our CELEBRATED SNELLED HOOKS. HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO Rops. 
Extra High Grade Single Gut... ....... 30c. per doz. German Silver Best Hand-made Fly . . $12.00 
a ve Double Gut .. ..... 40c. he EY Ee “ Bait oan aeaando 
First Grade Single Gut.... .....-....- «. 20c. Ss me Fly or Henshall... ......... .-.-. 700 
“e DoubleliGiutiy. cesses aes 30c. me Nickeled “ Seg Sieh. i oa Cae 6.00 
Special Grade Single Gut........ .--... 12c. ny Ke ub CC Le ong e5D 
2 oN ouble Gut ... .......-.- 20e se All Styles of Salt Water Rods. 


TRADE PRICES AND DISCOUNT SHEET TO DEALERS. 
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ROOK TROUT FRY 
ano EGGS 





Ud bave for sale in their season Brook Trout Eggs and Young Fry, also 

yearlings and half-pound trout for stocking streams and ponds. We have 

been unable to fill all our orders for yearlings this season, but having now increased 

our facilities we expect to be able to furnish yearlings in quantities to suit customers. 

We guarantee our eggs to be best quality, full count and properly packed. 

We also guarantee safe delivery of yearlings. We make special prices on eggs and 
fry to Fish Commissioners. Correspondence solicited. Address, 


Persons ordering Eggs should do es) be WW. HOXIE & CO ° 


so early, as we begin shipping in ; F 
December. Carolina, Washington Co., R. |. 





CYCLISTS, OARSMEN, BALL PLAYERS AND 














ATHLETES GENERALLY DVS Od ane 
>) 
USE QWew D> 
3° FISHING TACKLE 3° 
OUTING SUPPLIES 
ANTI-STIFF Ghromipaiees. 
- SEND STAMP FOR CAT 








STRENGTHEN THE MUSCLES. 


Stock part detached 
from barrel. 






Action Open, ejecting 





Shell. 
It has a particularly warming, comforting and stimu- 66 as 
lating esert on Weak or Stiff muscles; quick in action; THE B U R G ESS G U N 
clean and pleasant in use. For sale by all druggists and 12 ga. Repeating Shot-Gun. 
dealers in sporting goods. Latest, Quickest, Simplest, Safest. 
x The ideal action. M t in direct li bet 
EB. FOUGERA & CO: ’ SoLE AGENTS, points at anppere. Don ble tits in 1-8 secondaehree Hie 
in one second ; six hits in less than three seconds. 


y cone Address for circulars, 
30 N. William Street, New York. BURGESS GUN CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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és Tarpon or “Silver King” LLUSTRATED) 


DOPQOP || 2 
BO) SOO G TANS A THOROUGHLY EXHAUSTIVE AND PRACTICAL WORK BY THE LATE 


Vo NO S5C | &é 
oS Co CoLonet F. S. PINCKNEY — Ben Bent,” 


COG» SGONGOIGSY 














With notes by W. H. WOOD, the Pioneer of Tarpon Fishing. Handsomely bound in Cloth, 


Be with Gold and Silver Mounted Cover. Price, $1.00, post-paid. 
oF CHAQLVI ROY 
DOrOOO20: HARRIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
H OF PQQ IDV 
}5@9 OO Ae Oe 19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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Small Profits Quick Sales i oe THE 
i : a DIRECT 

LINE 

FRO? 


St. Louis 


To All Points 
SOUTH-EAST 


Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas 
and the SOUTH-WEST. 


The Greatest 
] ROI J i FI IES HUNTING AND FISHING GROUNDS 


In the United States. 











Hunters’ Rates now in eftect and special attention 
24c. Per Dozen ers’ Kates now e€ = 1 S] 1 e c9) 
given all Sportsmen. 
Write Company’s agents or the undersigned for 


Send Twenty Cents for an Assorted Sample copies of Hunting and Fishing pamphlets, containing 


Dozen. Game Laws and other information. 
66666 H. C. TOWNSEND 
General Passenger Agent, St. Louis, Missouri. 


THE H. H. KIFFE Co., AGENTS $75 4 WEEK 


eA ee eee SACU CAE 

using or selling PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. Tiemoi- 
ern method, used in all factories 
to plate new goods. Plates gold, 

silver, nickel, etc , on watches, 
| Giewelrs, table-ware, bicycles and 
= 4\all metal goods; fine outfits for 
y\agents; different sizes; always 
ready; no battery; no toy; no 
exeerrnce no limit to plating 

eeded; a great money maker. 


Mention AN‘';LER W.P. HARRISON & CO. Clerk No. 15, Columbus, Ohio. 


523 Broadway NEW YORK 






Send for Illustrated’ Tackle Catalogue 









Favorite Flies and Their Histories. 


= By MARY ORVIS MARBURY. 
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WITH MANY REPLIES FROM PRACTICAL ANGLERS TO INQUIRIES 
CONCERNING HOW, WHEN AND WHERE TO USE THEM. 






















= =e 2 =lilt 
m Iliustrated by Thirty-two Colored Plates of Flies, Six Engravings of Natural Insects, = 
= and Eight reproductions of Photographs. Wl 
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IN ONE VOLUME, ROYAL SVO., 35.00. 567 PAGES. 


THE HARRIS PUBLISHING CO., 19. Park Place, New York. 
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PARTS V AND VI NOW READY! 


“THE FISHES OF NORTH AMERIGA” 
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By Wm. C. Harris, Editor ‘<‘ American Angler.’’ The enormous expense, aggregating over 
$45,000, of this, the most costly and elaborate work of the kind ever published in America, and 
the extreme financial distress of the country during the past two years, has retarded its regu- 
lar monthly publication, but with the renewed business vigor of affairs, and by arrangement 
with the lithographers, the numbers will now be issued regularly, one or more per month. 
Messrs. Armstrong & Co., proprietors of The Riverside Press, of Cambridge, Mass., who have 
the lithographic work in charge, write us: 

Mr. WILLIAM C. HARRIS, i CAMBRIDGE, Mass., July 20, 1894. 

Fishes of North America Publishing Co., New York: 
Having completed arrangements whereby we are to make the lithographic 

reproductions of your celebrated oil portraits of fishes for 7he Fishes of North America, 

we would say that the work will now progress as fast as possible consistent with its high 

class character, and our part of it will not retard the regular issue of the numbers, for we 


can probably give them to you at the rate of two pictures a month. 
Very truly yours, ARMSTRONG & Co. 


The Fishes of North America is issued on heavy plate paper in monthly parts (size 
of pages, 12 x 1g inches), each number containing two portraits of American fishes, colored as 
in life, and printed on heavy card board. he portraits are painted from fish at the moment of 
capture, before their color tints have faded. 

We have decided to place this work within the reach of every angler in America, and 
will present a free copy of the entire book (4o parts, 80 portraits) to anyone who wiil send us 
five new subscribers to the complete work. he terms are $1.50 per number, and parts I, 2, 3, 
4, 5 and 6 are now ready for delivery, and one part at least will be issued each month until the 
work is complete. It has never been placed in the hands of canvassing agents, and you will 
have a clear field among your angling friends to work in. 

The fishes of North America, has met with the highest commendations from 
ichthyologists and the leading journals of the country. Address, 


THE HARRIS PUBLISHING CO., 19 Park Place, New York 


OIL PORTRAITS OF FISHES FOR SALE 


During the series of years in which Mr. John L. Petrie has 
been painting oil portraits of fishes for my work on 7he Fishes of 
North America, he has, from time to time, made a few dupli- 
£ : cates of the portraits, and, with my consent, they are offered for 
8) (g sale as per schedule below. The pictures can be seen at the 3) (6 

| office of HE AMERICAN ANGLER, and all communications regard- 


ing them should be addressed to he Harris Publishing Co., 19 
Park Place, New York. hese paintings are on canvass, 12x 19 


inches, 
WILLIAM C. HARRIS, 
Editor ‘‘ American Angler.’’ 
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DESCRIPTION AND PRICES 


BLACK BASS—Small mouthed, painted from Green- ROCKY MOUNTAIN TROUT —Black spotted,painted 


wood Lake live fish, - 330 from live specimens taken at Elk Creek, near 
BROOK TROUT—Red spotted, painted from live EO MOM eo esp els ss a 2845 
ee taken in the Ontonagon River of North- STRIPED BASS—1 ainuced from dead fish, f20 
fe erase a SS 6830) ARN ROUT Painted tron live specimens tikes 
BROOK TROUT—Red spotted, painted from live the New York State Hatchery a Gdiederia: - $20 
specimens taken in the South Side Club Preserves - Mes sb F ; 
of Long Island, if * 2 % i ry = $26 W ALL-EY ED PIKE (Pike Perch)—Painted from dead 
TARPON OR “SILVER KING” —Painted from BREE ic ener he 
mounted specimen, - . - - - $25 EASTERN POND PICKEREL—Painted from live 
WEAKFISH—Painted from live fish ciught at Gif- fish taken from Greenwood Lake, N. Y., - — $20 
fords, Staten Island, = Rs =s > > $25 MIGHIGASGRAVLING— Painted fromidead fish, $20 
BLUE FISH—Painted from live specimen caught in e x ; : 3 
Jamaica Bay, N. Y., ee a - = $30 FLOUNDER—Painted from live specimens caught in 
Long Island Sound, - = - : e $20 


LAND-LOCKED SALMON—Painted by John Mead, 
of North Bridgeton, Me., - - - - - $20 MACKERAL—From dead fish, - = = = $20 


Address, THE HARRIS PUBLISHING GO., 19 Park Place, New York 
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STANDARD AMERICAN BOOKS ON 


FISH, FISHING AND FISH CULTURE, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


THE HARRIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 





American Game Fishes. | Artificial Flies and How to [Make Them. 
Their habits, habitat and peculiarities; how, when a A, Surptey. Ilustrated. Cloth. Price, 
and where to ang e fur them. 580 pages, with illustra- | 91.00. 
tions. Cloth. Price, $2.50. This is one of the most practical works on the subject 
This book comprises a series of papers by well-known of fly making that has over seen 1s51C as the 

thorities on the best of our game fishes, and edited | United States of America or Europe. Each process, 
autho’ a artes . from that of tying the hackles on a ‘‘ spider” or palmer 
by G. O, SHIELDS. fly to the elaborate and artistic work on wing flies, is 
==> plainly illustrated, so that the merest tyro can become 

The Salmon Fisher. | an expert. 

Chapters on the Distribution of Salmon, Life History s o é ‘ - 
of die Salmon, Technology of Salmon Fishing, Salmon | Favorite Flies and Their Histories. 

Fishing in Abstract, Luxury of Salmon Waters, Itiner- | With many replies from practical anglers to inquiries 
g I q 
ary of the Salmon River. By CHarLEes HaLLook. Cloth, | concerning how, when and where to use them. By 
126 pages. Price, $1.00. Mary Orvis Marpory. Illustrated by thirty-two col 





ored plates of flies, with many illustrations. One vol- 
’ Angler’s Book ume. Royal 8vo., 567 pages. Price, $5.00. 
Norris’ American Angler’s Book. 


Embracing the natural] history of sporting fish and the 
art of taking them, with instructions in fly fishing. fly 





Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle. 


: eats . nt Ff sd. Suggestions as to their manufacture and use. By 
making ind rod making and directio.s for fish breed ages 3 : 
ing; with a supplement containing a description of es P. WELLS. Illustrated. Cloth, 364 pages. Price, 
sulmon rivers, inland trout fishing, ete. Eighty engrav- | $2.50. 


ings. By THapprvus Norats. Cloth, extra bev. boards, 
gilt top, 8vo. Memorial Edition. Price, $5.50. 


This work embodies the most complete description of 
the mode of manufacture of every article used by the 
angler, and is replete with exact illustrations for the 
guidance of the mate r rod and fly maker. 





The Angler’s Score Book and Fishing 





Register. The American Salmon Fisherman. 
«his handy work contains a sufficient number of ne By Henry P. WELLS. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
for a season’s record, and will be found indispensable ; : oer 
to the angler who feels sufficient interest in his pastime are ey Pesce ork on pan aE Ba 
to derive pleasure and profit from his past achieve- : Pp g can 


ments. It is bound in heavy paper, price 10c., and in be obtained ; on the rod, reel, casting the fly, etc. 


limp cloth and gold, 25c., pocket size. 








Fishing with the Fly. 





* OrvIs-CHENEY. With fifteen full page colored plates, 
The Practical Angler. illustrating over 100 standard flies. Second edition 
How, when and where to fish. By Kir Clarke. Giving Cloth, 325 pages. Price, $2.50. 
Safiing methods of capture, their habits and haunts, | A,@Fes of delightfully written sketches by a number 
and all requisite information whereby the novice can Gee SG entering See es the coanoa, 
acquire the art and enjoy the delightful recreation of ae plored pias ef oun pee Sie eos 
fishing. Price, paper, 50c.; cloth, $1.00. e volu : e of much value to the angler and fly-tyer. 








Camping and Camp Outfits. 


A manual of instruction for young and old sportsm _u. 


Domesticated Trout. 


How to Breed and Grow Them. By LIvINGsTON STONE, By G. O. SHIELDs, (Coquina), author of “Cruising in the 
U.S. Fish Commissioner. Fourth edition. Illustrated. Cascades,” etc, etc. Contains practical points on how 
Cloth. Price, $2.50. to dress for camping trips: what to carry, how to select 
The author is one of the highest authorities on fi h camp sites, how to build camp fires and temporary 
culture and his book is thoroughly practical even to shelters, and much other information of value to camp- 
the smallest detail. The work is the most complete ers. Thirty illustrations. 12mo., 200 pages. Price, 
guide to the art of trout raising ever published. cloth, $1.25. 


The Tarpon, or ‘ Silver King.’’ 
By F.S. Pinckney (Ben Bent). 





Book of the Black Bass. 
By Dr. James A. HENSHALL. Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth. 


Price, $3.00 This practical work treats specifically of the rod, line, 

108s Soon hook, gaff, snood and reel used in tarpon fishing, 
Comprising its complete scientific and life history, to- with elaborate instructions for hooking and landing 
gether with a practical treatise on angling and fly fish- this great fish. Cloth, with gold and silver lettering. 





ing, with a full account of tools, implements and tackle. Price, $1.00. 


American 








IN THE NORTHWEST 


| Are found in Detroit and 
Battle lakes, aud at other 
resorts in the Lake Park 


BLACK BASS, 
MASCALONCE, 


PIKE, Region of Minnesota, where 

first-class notel accommo- 

PICKEREL, dations and boat equipment 
Etc. can be obtained. 


Attain perfection of size 


and beauty in the Yellow- - 


q stone, Gallatin, Madison, 
ROCKY MOURTAIN, Missonri and _  Jetferson 
RAINBOW, rivers, in Montana, reached 
from Livingston, Gallatin, 
COLORADO and Townsend on the N. P. 
R. R 
TROUT Pend d’Oreille and Coeur 
and d’Alene Lake, Idaho, and 


tributary streams, and the 
GRAYLING Spokane and Green rivers. 

Washington, are famous 

waters for trout fishing. 


For feathered game, the 
Lake Region of Minnesota; 


HUNTING for antelope, the foothills 
in [ akotsa ; for deer, moose, 

In the elk, bea) wnd other large 
NORTHWEST game, th. tocky Mountain 


and Cascade ranges afford 
unrivalleu sport. 


Write to Cuas. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. and Ticket 
Agent NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, St. Paul, 
Minn., for THE BEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
BOOK ON “SHUNTING AND FISHING IN 
THE NORTHWEST,” yet published. 
of Press 


SMOKE ? 


Does your local dealer give you the 
best in the market for your money ? 
If you are not satisfied send for our 
hand-made, full Havana filled perfecto 
cigar. Our ‘‘Special” is made up ex- 
pressly for our out of town trade, and 
is equal to any ten-cent cigar in the 
market. We prepay postage or ex- 
press charges. Price oe of 50), 
$2.75, (100) $5.00. Send for a trial or- 
der and be convinced. 


B. WEISL & CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 
«iI Park Row. New York 


Just out 
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vil 

AUS GOED 
Boston su ffjaine R R 
LOOP 0000099009999 9-444 9-4-4-4-4-6-4406464064 


Will take you to all the Principal 


FISHING AND HUNTING RESORTS 


Of New England and Canada. 


Lake Winnipesaukee, Lake St. John, 
Lake Megantic, Moosehead 
and Rangeley Lakes. 


TTT ee 


To the Wilds of Maine. 


Miramichi © Melapediac Salmon Streams. 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. 


Summer Pubiications: 


‘Lakes and Streams,” “Among the Mountains,” “All 
Along Shore.’ All profusely illustrated descriptive books. 
Will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of 1o cents for each book. 
Address Gen’! Pass'r Depot, B. & M. R. R., Boston. 

\W. F. BERRY, D. J. FLANDERS, 


Gen’! Traffic Mgr. Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agt- 





THE SALMON FISHER. 


CHARLES HALLOCK. 


CONTENTS: Distribution of the Salmon. Life History 
of the Salmon. Technology of Salmon Fishing. Salmon 
Fishing in the Absiract. Luxury of Salmon Watery 
Utinerary of the Salmon Rivers. . 


HARRIS PUBLISBING CO., 


19 PaRK Prac: “lEw York. 





American Game Fishes. 
Their habits, habitat and peculiarities ; 
how, when and where to angle for them. 
580 pages, with illustrations. Cloth. Price, 
$2.50 Address, 
Harris Pub. Co. 19 Park P1., N. Y. 


DOUBLE BICYCLES $15 
Breech-Loader! All Rida eleaben than Oa 
$5.00. leotard ig 
RIFLES $1.75 NELL & CLEMENT CO. 
WATCHES eee 












VII American Angler 


Near-by Trout and Other Waters. 


Along the route of the 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN 


RAIIIWY AT 


there are many very fine trout streams and black bass 
waters which are 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC, 


and can be reached in a few hours from New York City 
We name a few of them: 


FRANKLIN.—Branch of Walkill River, near station; 
black bass, pickerel, etc. 

STANHOPE, Hopatcong and Budd's Lake, one to three 
miles; black bass, pickerel, etc. 

BALD WINSVILLE.—Seneca River; pike, pickerel and 
some smull mascalonge. 

CHENANGO FORKS.—Chenango River at station; 
black bass, perch and pickerel. 

HOMER.—Lakes containing black bass, and numerous 
troutstreams within a radius of ten miles. 

PREBLE.—Nuwerous lakes close tu station contain black 
bass and pickerel in numbers. 

BEAC i HAVEN.—Susquehanna River near by is well 
known for its black bass and wall-eyed pike fishing. 

ELMHU &ST.—Good trout brooks near station 

MOUNT POCONO.—Plenty of trout in adjacent streams. 

GoULDSBORO.—Same fishing as at Forks. 

HEN BYVILLE.—At this station are the celebrated trout 
waters of the East and West branches of Broadheads 
Creek. 

MONTROSE VILLAGE.—There are about thirty lakes 
in this vicinity that contain trout, black bass, pickerel 
and perch’ 

CRESCO.—Excellent trout fishing. : 

POCONO SUMMIT.—Good fishing for trout; two 
streams. 

In addition to the above there are at least fifty other good 
fishing points along the line of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad. For time table and other informa- 
tion apply to 


) Ww. F. HOLWILL, Gen. Pass. Agt., 


New York. 


ureat Rock Island Route. 














Best Dining Car Service in the World 
SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Dining Cars daily between CHICAGO, 
DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, 
and between CHICAGO and DENVER COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO via Des Moines and Omaha, 
or Kansas City or Topeka. 


E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen1Tkt & Pass. Agt, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Advertiser 


BLAGK BASS, TROUT, 


Pickerel, Perch——:- 


-:———Weakfish, Bluefish, 


Etc., are found in the waters within easy 
reach by the 


Central Railroad 
of New Jersey, 


TO ALL POINTS ON THE 


NEW JERSEY COAST, 


—THE— 


LAKES AND MOUNTAINS OF NEW JER- 
SEY AND PENNSYLVANIA. 





For rates of fare and time tables apply to 
H,. P. BALDWIN, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 


143 Liberty Street, NEw York. 





SOLID VESTIBULE TRAIN 


Daily at 9.00 p. m. from Chicago. New and elegant 


equipment, built expressly for this service. Train 
lighted throughout by gas. Tickets and further infor- 
mation of your local ticket agent, or by addressin 

A.H. HANSON,G. P. A., Il. Cent. R. R. Chicago, 1 





Ae MP AREY Se 


WITCH HAZEL OIL 
“THE PILE OINTMENT.” 


For Piles—External or Internal, Blind or Bleeding ; 
Fistula in Ano: Itching or Bleeding of the Rectum. 
The relief is immediate—the cure certain. 


PRICE, 50 CTS. TRIAL SIZE, 25 CTS. 
Sold by Druggists, or sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
MUMPHREYS’ MED. CO., 111 & 113 William St., NEW YORE 


American Angler Advertiser 





THE SPORTSMAN’S LINE. 





NEW YORK, LAKE ERIE AND 
WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Along the line of the “Erie” from 20 to 200 miles from 
New York City may be found some GRAND FISHING 
WATERS, among which may: be named: 

Basket, N. Y., for black bass and trout early in the season. 

Callicoon, N. Y., for black bass, trout and pickerel. 

Canisteo, N. Y., for black bass and pickerel. 

Castile, N. ¥., for trout and pickerel. 

Chemung, N. Y., for black bass. 

Deposit, N. Y., for black bass and trout early in the season. 

Greenwood Lake, N. Y., for black bass and pickerel. 

Hawley, N. Y., for black bass, trout, perch and pickerel. 

Highland Mills, N. Y., for black bass, trout, perch and 
pickerel. 

Jamestown, N. Y., for mascalonge, black bass, pickerel, etc. 

Lordville, N. Y., for trout and black bass. 

Olean, N. Y., for black bass and perch. 

Otisville, N. Y.. for black bass, pickerel and trout. 

Port Jervis, N. Y., for black bass and trout. 

Spring Water, N. Y., for black bass and trout. 

Woodbury. N. Y., for pickerel and perch. 

Resides the above there are several huudred other poirts 
in New York and Pennsylvania reached by the Erie where 
excellent fishing and shooting may be had. 

Express trains leave Chambers St. daily at 9 A. M., 3 P. M., 
2.30 P. M. and 8.30 P.M. Send for time tables and all oth 
desired information to 


D. I. ROBERTS, 
General Passenger Agent, 21 Cortlandt St., N. Y- 





BANNER ROUTE from and to Chicago, New 
York, Kansas City, St. Paul, Denver, St. 
Louis, Boston, Omaha, Des Moines, San 


Francisco. 


BANNER EQUIPMENT of Vestibuled Trains, 


with Pullman and Wagner Buffet and Com- 
partment Sleeping Cars, Palace Parlor Cars, 
Banner Dining Cars, Reclining Chair Cars. 


SALAS LAS WE VEE EVE 
See that your Tickets Read via 


The Wabash Line. 


CHAS. M. HAYS, Vice-Pres’t and Gen’! Mgr. 
C. S. CRANE, Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agt. 


_Highest Standard 


THE GREAT TRUNK LINE SOUTH 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


“Piedmont Air Line”’ 
VIA WASHINGTON, DANVILLE AND ATLANTA 
Perfection of Service. 
of Railway Travel between the 
NORTH AND SOUTH 


The only line south of the Potomac River operating 
solid Pullman Vestibuled Trains. No Axtra Fare. 
Departure from New York (Pennsylvania R. R.) 
4:30 P. M. 
THE WASHINGTON AND SOUTHWESTERN VESTIBULED 
LIMITED 
every day in the year. 
Solid train comp. sed of Pullman Drawing-room 
Sleeping Cars 
NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS 
Dining car service south of Washington 
This train is compos d of 
PULLMAN DRAWING-ROOM SLEEPING CARS 
New York to Atlanta; New York to New Orleans; 
New York to Asheville and Hot Springs; 
New York to Jacksonville and Tampa; 
Washington to Birmingham and Mem- 
phis; Washington to Augusta. 
T2e0 heb avs 
Southern Railway Fast [ail 
Selected by the U. S. Government to transport the 
Southern mails. Composed of Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Sleeping cars. 

New York to Atlanta; New York to Montgomery ; 
New York to Savannah; New York to Jacksonville, 
With coaches 
New York to Washington, and Washington to Atlanta 

and New Orleans, making close connection at At- 
lanta with diverging lines South and West. 
To AVOID DELAYS AND CHANGING OF Cars, for 
ponits south, see that your tickets read via SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY (Piedmont Air Line). 


R..D. CARPENTER, A. S. THWEATT, 
General Agent. Eastern Passenger Agent. 
No. 271 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN M. CULP, W. A. TURK, 
Traffic Manager, General Passenger Agent. 
Washington, D. C. 
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BLAGK BASS at” BROOK TROUT 


waters within easy reach of sportsmen are the streams 
along the lineofthe . . 


Es 
ey 








AND 


Baltimore 
<4 Ohio Railroad 














@x the eastern slope of the Alleghany Mountains are the 
Potomac, the Shenandoah and their tributaries, all 
famous for bass, while across the divide are the Cheat, the 
Youghiogheny and the Monongahela. The Cheat and the 
head waters of the last two named are celebrated for brook 
trout. The fishing grounds are in most cases within gun- 
shot of the railroad stations, and sportsmen are saved the 
expense and trouble of carrying their outfits long distances. 
For rates of fare, time of trains and further information, 


address 
CHAS. O. SCULL, 


General Passenger Agent B. & O. Railroad, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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RACTICAL TEXT PAPERS ON THE ART OF ANGLING 


The following treatises are contained in the back numbers of THE AMERICAN ANGLER and will be 


sent, post paid, for 10 cents each. 
Place, New York City. 


Fishing Implements 


Basket Straps, Shoes, etc. June, 3, 1882. 

How to Save Tackle. May 14, 1887. 

A Combination Fish Basket. |llustrated. April 23, 1887. 

The Proper Weight and Length of Rods. Illustrated. 
February 19, 26, 1887. 

A New Reverse Tied Fly. Illustrated. Marchs, 1887. 

The Epting Fly—A Studyin Colors. Tll. March 5s, ’87. 

The Sunfish Fly. Illustrated. March 10, 1887. 

The Water Glass. Illustrated. February 5, 1887. 

Hooks for Trolling Gangs. February 14, 188s. 

Sandals for Rubber Wading Boots. Illustrated. 
September 20, 1884. 

pietory of the Fish Hook. 

Preserving Fish as Specimens. 

A Landing Net for Rapid Streams. 

Tin Creels—How to Make Them 
December 4, 1886; January 1, 1887. ; 

Improved Lip-Hook Fastening. IIl. Oct. 24, 1885 

Practical Hints on Knots and Ties. Ill. Oct. 10, 1885, 

Practical Receipts for Anglers, Noy. 14, 28, Dec. 26, ’85. 

Howto Make an Effective Artificial Bait. Oct. 17, ’8s5. 

How to Tie Bass and Other Flies. Illustrated. Sep- 
tember r2, r9, 26, October 3, 188s. 

The Use ot ** Leaders.”’ July 25, 1885. 

Rod Joints. Illustrated. Oct 20, Nov. 10, 1883. 

Dressings for Flies. September 29, 1883. 

Anglers’ Knots: How to Tie Them. Illustrated. Aug- 
ust 18, September 8, Oct. 6, 1883. 

The Henshall Rod: Dimensions, etc., given by Dr. 
James A. Henshall. July 21, 1883. 

Amateur Rod Making. Illustrated. July 21, Sept. 
29, Oct. 13, Nov. 17, Dec. 22, 1883; Jan. 5, 12, 19, 26, Feb. 
2, 9, 16, 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Minnow Rods: 
July 7, 1883 

A Serviceable Fishing Poat: 
Illustrated. December 20, 1884. 

The Reel, Its Place on the Rod. March 24, June 16, ’83. 

A Sole Leather Bait Box. Illustrated. Dec. 23, 1882. 

Waterproofing Fish Lines. November 18, 1882. 

Light vs. Heavy Rods August 26, 1882. 

Tackle and Traps. March 1s, 1884. 

The Reel Gaff and Rod. June 3, 1882. 

Trouting in the White Mountains. December 2, 1882. 

Trolling for Lake (Salmon) Trout. May 27, 1882. 

Trout of the Yosemite. May 27, 1882. 


Black and Fresh-Water Bass 


The Yellow Bass. Illustrated.. May 7, 1887. 

The White or Silver Bass. Illustrated. April 30, 1887. 

Do Black Bass Migrate? January 8, 1887. 

Habits of the Black Bass. March 21, 28, 188s. 

A Treatise on the Strawberry Bass (Croppie.) Illus- 
trated. August 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Fishing in Lake Champlain. February 
2, 9, 16, 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Grounds Near Baltimore, Md. Feb. 23. ’84. 

Black Bass Fishing at Henderson Harbor, N. Y. 
July rz, August 30, November 1g, 1884. 

Biack Bass Fishing Kelly’s Isl., Lake Erie. April 25, ’85. 

Miscellaneous Fresh=Water Fish 


The Carp from an Angling Standpoint. Nov. 19, 188r. 

The Smelt of Sebago Waters; Description, Capture, 
etc. Illustrated. June 16, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Lake Herring. Ill. July 7, 1883. 

The Fresh-Water Drum or Gaspergou. Illustrated. 
February 26, 1887. 


Miscellaneous Salt-Water Fish 


When and Howto Catch Weakfish May 1o, 1884. 

The Jewtish. Illustrated. Dec. 1, 1883; April 16, 1887. 

The Croaker. Illustrated. April 9, 1887, 

The Eulachon (Candlefish). Illustrated. April 2, 1887. 

The Moon Eye. Illustrated. March 19, 1887. 

The Codfish and Haddock: How Taken on the Hook. 
Illustrated. July 21, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Hogfish: Sailor’s Choice. 
trated. September 1, 1883. 

The Shad and Snapping Mackerel: How, When and 
Where to Take Them. Illustrated. August rr, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Lafayette (Spot) and the Men- 
haden. Illustrated. July 28, 1883. 

The Sea Bass, Bergall and Tomcod; How When and 
Where to Capture Them. Illustrated. July 14, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Black Drumand Spanish Mackerel. 
Illustrated. June 30, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Blackfish and Flounder. Illustrated. 
July 7, 1883. 


October 4, 1884. 

January 26, 1884. 

Ill. Jan. 1, 1887 
Illustrated. 


Their Construction, etc. 


How to Build It. 


Illus- 


Please order by date. 


Address Harris Publishing Company, 19 Park 


A Treatise on the Sheepshead. Illus. June 16, 1883. 
A Treatise on the Bluefisn and Weakfish. Illustrated. 
June 9g, 1883. 
‘Trolling for Bluefish. June 17, 1882. 
The Yellow-Tail. Illustrated. May 14, 1887. 
Pike, Pickerel and Mascalonge 


The Pickerel. Illustrated. March 5, 1887. 

The Western Brook Pickerel. Illus. March 12, 1887. 

The Sacramento Pike. Illustrated. January 8, 1887. 

A Treatise on the Pike-Perch or Wall-Eyed Pike: Hab- 
its, Habitat and Mode of Capture. Illustrated. Septem- 
ber 8, 15, 22, 29, October 6, 1883. = 

A Treatise on the Mascalonge: How, Whenand Where 
to Catch Them. Illustrated. January 6, 13, 20, 27, 1883. 

Mascalonge of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi Sys- 
tems. Illustrated. June 10, 1886. 

Tue Propagation of the Mascalonge. Feb.s, Mch.19, ’87. 

Different [Modes of Angling 


When to Strike. May 20, June 10, 1882. 

The Play of aFish: What is It? May rq, 1887. 

How toCamp Comfortably Without Tent or Shanty. 
January 22, 1887. 

What Constitutesan Angler. Jan. 15, Feb. 5, 1887. 

How to Weigh Large Fish. Ill. Jan.1, April g, 1887. 

Transporting Live Minnows. Feb. 28. 

Insects as Angling Lures. Sept. 27, Oct. 4, 11, 25, 1884. 

English Methods of Bait Casting. Illustrated. Janu- 
ary 23, 30, February 6, 1886. 

New Method of Keeping Minnows Alive. 
November 6, 1886; January 29, 1887. 

AnglingasaFine Art. October 24, 1885. Asa Pastime. 
January g, 1886. 


Salmon and Trout 


October 23, 


The Atlantic Salmon: Scientificand Popular Descrip- 
tion, Habitat and Capture. Illustrated. March 31, 1883. 

The New Sunapee Lake Trout: Is it the ‘‘Blue-Black?”’ 
Illustrated. February 19, 1887. 

Seth Green on How to Catch Lake Trout. 

How to Feed Young Trout. 

Spinning for Large Trout. Aug: st 23, 1884. 

abits of Trout. October 4, 1884. 

Fishing for Sea Trout. February 9, 1884. 

A Treatise on the Land-Locked Salmon. May 17. ’84. 

Trout Fishing on Rapid Streams. December 29, 1883. 

The Trout of Northern Michigan. June 9, 1883. 

About the Dolly Varden. January 1, 22,1887. 

StockingStreams withTrout. BySethGreen.Feb.27,’86 

DescriptionandHabits fGermanTrout. Feb. 13,1886. 

TheTrout Streams of WesternNo.Caroiina. Jan. 8, ’87. 

Seth Green on Growth of Young Trout. May 16, 1885 

The Bisby Trout:Scientificand Popular Description. 
How They are Caught, etc. Illus. Oct. 13, 20, 1883. 

What is a Pike? What is a Pickerel? Illustrated. De- 
cember 16, 1882; January 5, 188o. 

A Treatise on the Pike: Habitat, Tackle Used, ete. 
Illustrated. March 3, ro, 17, 24, 1883. 


Grayling 
Fly Fishing for Grayling: Its History, etc. 
23, 1886; February 5, 1887 


Fishing for the Grayling of Michigan. Illustrated. No- 
vember 28, March 21, 1887. 


Angling Resorts 


The Dead River Regions of Maine. 
How to Reach the Nepigon. August og, 1884. 
Fishing in Moosehead Lake. September 20, 27, 1884. 
Description and Chart of the Fishing Waters of Lake 
Champlain. January 22, 29, 1887. 
Miscellaneous 


By-Laws of a Fresh-Water Club. August 18, 1883. 

Description and Review of the American Anglers’ 
Casting Tournament. Oct. 20, 1883; Nov. 1, 1884; Oct. 24, 
31, 1885; May 28, June 4, 1887. : 

The Inner Nature (Senses) of Fish. May 16, 23, 30, 1885. 

Best Plans for Carp Ponds. September 22, 1885. 

Alaskan Fishes. September 26, November 7, 1885. 

Game Fishes of the Northwest. May 24, 31, June 28, 
July 10, 1884. 

Rocky Mountain Trout, Montana Grayling, Whitefish 
and Rainbow Trout: Description of How to Fish for 
Them. January 1, 8, 15, 29, 1887. 

The Game Qualities of the Troutvs. Those ofthe 
Grayling.” January 20, 1887. 

Reason and Instinct in Fishes. November 24, 1883. 

Definition ofIchthyolo ical Terms. December 13, 20, 
27, 1884; February 7. 1885. 


April 4, ’85. 
February 7, 1885. 


October 


July x2, 1884. 
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The Clyde Steamship Co. 


For Charleston, S. C., the South and Southwest 
For Jacksonville, Fla., and all Florida Points 


FROM PIER 29, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS at 3 P. M. 





ee ae New York and Jacksonville, Fla. 
_.WITHOUT CHANGE. . 


Unsurpassed Passenger Accomodations and Cuisine. 


Steamer “IROQUOIS,” Captain L. W. Pennington. e 
Steamer ‘CHEROKEE,”’ Captain H. A. Bearse. 
Steamer SEMINOLE,” Captain J. K. Chichester. e 
Steamer ‘‘ YEMASSEE,” Captain Jos. McKee. 
Steamer ‘‘ DELAWARE,” e 


Through Tickets,’Rates and Bills of Lading for all points South and Southwest, via Charleston and all Florida 
: points via Jacksonville. 


D.DAa-@; 


St. Johns River Steamers (De Barry Line) 


Between Jacksonville, Palatka, Sanford, Enterprise, Fla. 
and Intermediate Landings on the St. Johns River... 


Sailing from Jacksonville daily, except Saturday, at 3.30 P. M., making close connections with all Railroads at 
Palatka, Astor, Blue Springs and Sanford. 
Through Tickets and Bills of Lading at Lowest Rates to all interior points to Florida. 
Steamer ‘CITY OF JACKSONVILLE,” Captain W. A. Shaw, 
Steamer ‘ F. DE BARRY,” Captain Leo Vogel, 
; Steamer ‘‘ EVERGLADE,”’ Captain Creaser. 
Steamer ‘‘ WELAKA,” Captain Ohlsen. 






THEO. G. EGER, T. M. A. J. COLE, Pass’r Agent. M. H. CLYDE, A. T. M. 
. 5 Bowling Green, New York. 


ee Wii. P. CLYDE & CO,, General Agents, 
@ 5 Bowling Green, New York. 12 South Warves, Philadelphia. 
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® Steamer ““ALGONQUIN,”’ Captain S. C. Piatt. 
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S UMC 
Ammunition 








TARGETS REDUCED TO ONE-TENTH SIZE. 


Always Makes ,, 
“a High Score 


x Mea 


No. 1. 10 shots at 200 yards with .32-40 Remington Rifle. 
No.2. 10 shots at 200 yards with .45-70 Gould Cartridges in | 
Winchester Rifle. 


No. 3. 10 shots at 200 yards with .38-55 Ballard and Marlin 
Cartridges in Marlin Rifle. 


x Be 


The Union Metallic Cartridge C0., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


0000 00000000 00000000 0000C000 0000 00000000000600000000000000000000 
Redfield Bros., Printers, 25 Park Place. ‘ eee rs 
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Through Lake Monroe to the Cabin. 
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BUACK BASS FISHING, IN: THE 
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During the month of September, 
1894, all things seemed coming my 
way. My annual outing, scheduled to 
beoim October 10, promised’ to be the 
most enjoyable and successful one of 
many years. ‘The weather was perfect, 
with every prospect of its continuing to 
remain on its good behavior for the 
next month or six weeks. Friends 
with whom I[ had crossed lines on the 
clear waters of the beautiful Tippecanoe, 
in the years gone by, had promised to 
come and renew old friendships, and 
once more drink their fill of the sport 
and pleasures of eight and ten years 
ago. Other friends were pleasantly 
employed putting their tackle in shape 
to measure their skill and cunning with 
the bronzebackers of these, to them, un- 
ted waters ; “a thine ‘of’ beauty,” 
in the shape of a new six-foot red cedar 
rod, with agate guide and tip, the cre- 
ation of my leisure moments of the past 
summer, lay snugly inits case, waiting 
to display its graceful curves and 
strong backbone in the battle with a 
five-pounder, and but one more trip of 
two weeks.stood between me and the 
sport to be gotten out of a three weeks’ 
outing in quest of the wary small- 
mouth bass of the historical Tippecanoe 


TIPPECANOE—AN OFF SEASON. 
GRIFFIN. 


river of middle and northern Indiana. 

During this trip of two weeks, busi- 
ness took me to Atlanta, Ga., where I met 
‘Young - Man - Afraid - of - the - Water,”’ 
my companion in the outing for trout 
in the Blue Ridge mountains the previ- 
ous June, in company with whom, and 
three other gentlemen, I rode out: to 
one of Atlanta’s fashionable driving 
parks. Arriving at the park we arranged 
ourselves about a table on the verandah 
of the club-house, preliminary to a 
lunch and a social chat. 

I do not know what it is, whether 
the law of the land, the custom handed 
down from father to son, or whether 
due to some occult ingredient in the at- 
mosphere pervading this country, but 
this much I do know: we had no sooner 
surrounded the table, than there appeared 
an attaché of the club-house in the per- 
son of an obsequious negro, who looked 
as though he had been standing there 
for ages in anticipation of our arrival, 
with a broad grin covering his black 
features, which plainly said, ‘‘Gemmen, 
I is yours to command and to tip, but 
whatever else you may omit, do not 
forget my tip,” and ‘‘ Young-Man- 
Afraid-of-the-Water”’ straightway com- 
manded a liquid preparation of rye, 
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used quite generally in that section, 
with some kind of fancy-named im- 
ported water on the side, and, being 
in Rome, the rest of us did as the Ro- 
mans do. 

During the evening’s conversation 
the subject of fish and fishing came up, 
and, while this subject was under dis- 
cussion, some one asked the difference 
between a fisherman and an angler. 
The ideas expressed, were not in har- 
mony with the views of one of our party, 
hailing from New Orleans, who has 
killed untold millions of mosquitoes, 
but whose education in the science of 
angling is of such a questionable char- 
acter as to make it extremely doubtful 
if he can tell a bass from a Mississippi 
mud cat, arod from a pole, or a silk 
line from a tow string, advanced the 
following as the difference: 

‘¢ A fisherman is a man who catches 
fish, an angler is a man who says he 
catches fish.”’ 

While the distinction he makes is as 
faulty and incorrect as language can 
make it, I was so well pleased with it 
at the time as to make a note of it, 
little dreaming that my three weeks’ 
fishing, so soon to commence, would 
result in bringing me so unpleasantly 
near his definition of an angler. 

My score of former years, both in 
number and size of fish, was sadly re- 
duced, and the reputation I have been 
building and guarding with jealous care 
for the past fifteen years in this stream, 
as one of the most successful anglers 
fishing its pools, came out of the three 
weeks’ fight ‘‘ all tattered and torn.” 

It was only by the most constant and 
laborious fishing, and the bringing into 
play all I knew of the habits, habitat 
and the secret hiding places of this 
wary fish, that I was not forced to re- 
turn to the bosom of my family and 


to my friends, and say I caught fish. 
Such a story might have satisfied my 
friends, but it would not have made my 
peace with my good wife. She is some- 
what of a lawyer, and adheres to that 
well-established rule of evidence which 
says every case must be proven by the 
best evidence obtainable under the cir- 
cumstances, and as the best evidence 
of the fact I had caught fish, was the 
fish themselves, the fish had to be intro- 
duced, or have judgment go against me. 

I arrived at the fishing grounds Oc- 
tober 10, at 4 o'clock, Pp. mM , and wasim- 
mediately informed, in no uncertain 
language, by Mr. Lowry and my Bro. 
F. O., that the minnows were out, 
that they were going after bait the 
next day, and that I was going with 
them. No cordial or brotherly invita- 
tion to join them in the trip for bait, 
but the cold-unfeeling assertion, ‘‘ You 
will go with us, too.” Thus appeared 
the first dark cloud in the otherwise 
clear sky; later on, letters began to 
arrive from the friends I had expected 
to join me, saying they would not be 
able to come this year, and once more 
I took a solemn oath that in the years 
to come the plans for my outings 
would include self and self only. 

We found minnows so scarce that in 
the three weeks I put in three-and-a- 
half days of slavish work seining for 
bait, and was then forced to fish with 
minnows I had informer years refused 
to give a place toin my bucket. The 
first ten days the fishing was a grade 
or two better than indifferent and, 
our live-box becoming uncomfortably 
crowded, we expressed between eighty 
and ninety bass to distant friends, this 
number cleaning out the box. 

Then began the fight in the interest 
of home and home friends. And, about 
this time, it came to pass that cold, 
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The Tippecanoe River—Up Stream From Camp Ewin 


raw winds came up out of the north 
and northeast, and the fishing immedi- 
ately fell several points below inferior. 
Whatever may be the effect of such 
winds on the fishing in other waters, 
they most certainly prevent anything 
like a good score on this stream; a soft, 
gentle wind from the south or south- 
west are the ‘‘trade winds” on the 
Tippecanoe. 

Another condition that made against 
food fishing this season was the grass; 
it was grass to the rear of you, grass to 
the front of you, grass to the right of 
you, grass to the left of you, grass in 
the pools, grass in the channel, grass 
everywhere, and unless ice gorges are 
formed this winter, or high water pre- 
vails next spring to plough up and 


carry out this pest, it will have taken 
full and complete possession of the 
stream by next season. Apropos to 
this grass subject is the following: 

My brother, F. O., who has been 
fishing these waters for the past three 
years, this season, by and with the aid 
and free use of my commissary stores, 
built up quite a reputation and made a 
host of friends among the citizens of 
the village where we boarded, and the 
adjacent country. Among the latter 
was a farmer by the name of Uncle 
Billy Yeager. Now Uncle Billy is a 
generous, convivial countryman of Kai- 
ser William, and knows a good thing 
when he sees, or has sampled it once 
or twice, as the case may be. Meeting 
F. O. the evening he quit fishing, and 
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having renewed his acquaintance with 
my seven-year old commissary stores, 
the following 
between them: 

‘How long you stay mit us on the 
river, Mr. G?” 

‘“‘T am going home in the morning, 
Uncle Billy,” 

‘‘Vell, now dot is too bad; Ivish you 
stay so longer as fifteen year; you come 
back mit us next year?” 


conversation took place 


‘¢No, your old river is so full of grass 
there is no longer any fishing in it, and 
I will go to some other stream next 
vedanta 

‘‘Vell, Tis sorry to hear you spoke 
those language. I tell you vot I do; 
I shoost take all tem grasses out mit 
dot river, you 
no more as schevi gallon ot dot good 
snops.”’ 

“Tt is a trade, Uncle Billy; but I am 
curious to know how you are going to 
doit 

‘Vell, 1-tells: you.» LE shoost make 
von pig hole in dot tam, so gross ’— 


and I shoost scharge 


making a circle with his arms large 
enough to embrace a flour barrel— 
‘“‘then: I shoost let all tem waters go 
out mit dot pig hole, and shoost so 
soon as tem grasses go dry, I shoost 
set fire mit the whole tam 
match.”’ 

I had but one fish take the minnow 
on the surface, and he struck the min- 
now three or four times before taking 
it, seeming to be more on the play 
than on the feed, or as one hand-line 
fisherman expressed it: ‘‘ Just like they 
do when on their spawning beds in the 
spring.” 

My catch foots up as_ follows: 
Twenty-eight fish of 1 tb. each; ten of 
iA. dbs PSiXteen OL 15s ipa ive NOL. x54 
ib;;. tour ‘of 2. Ibi; yive or 2%. ib; 
four of 2% tb.;. two of .23%% ib., and 


shooten 


one of 4% tb., all small-mouths, save 
perhaps a half dozen big-mouths among 
the smaller fish. The big fish were not 
there; or, if there, not on the feed. In 
the three weeks I was there, I know of 
but four fish being caught that weighed 
over four pounds each. 

The roots, sunken timbers, boulders 
and channels, which in former years 
gave the finest of sport, and from 
which one could safely wager he would 
work onto a fish of from three to five 
pounds the first or second cast, were 
faithfully and _ skillfully fished, time 
and again, and day after day, but with- 
out that responsives wish and strike 
that, likea flash, drives away all that 
tired feeling incident to hours of con- 
stant casting, and sends the hot blood 
rushing through the veins of the chilled 
and discouraged angler. A good fish 
seemed the child of accident, rather 
than of skillful and persistent casting. 

My 4% bb. fish was taken from an in- 
extricable network of roots projecting 
from the bank of an island, an ideal 
home for the king of that realm, not 
large in area, but a mountain in its in- 
tricacies and labyrinthian windings, a 
spot to make your hair stand on end 
and curdle your blood to even imagine 
you were hooked on to the occupant of 
the place. I had fished it so often this 
season, without the slightest reward for 
my trouble, until the day before, when 
I had a small strike, perchance from 
one of the sentinels guarding the gates 
to the palace, that I had lost all hope of 
finding the king at home, but on this 
particular day I was on my way up the 
river in quest of anything that might 
lend variety to the dull monotony, and 
infuse a little life into the worse than 
indifferent sport, when nearing the foot 
of this island a something reminded me 
that in getting bait out of the minnow | 
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The Tippecanoe River—Down Stream From Camp Ewin. 


tank that morning, I had put into my 
bucket a nice plump six-inch red-finned 
chub, and this same something decided 
me to put on this chub, and once more 
send in my card to his majesty. So 
quietly and carefully placing my boat 
fifty or sixty feet out from and a little 
above the roots. I sent the tempting 
chub on its mission, letting it gently 
strike the water a foot or eighteen 
inches up stream from the portals of 
the palace. A-ha! home at last; the 
weariness and disappointments of the 
other days I have recalled—did they run 
into months?—are gone to the four 
winds. A mighty swish, a heavy tug, 
an ominous grating of the line among 
the roots, and the fight is on. I was 
satisfied, from the manner in which he 


took my minnow, that I could have 
hooked him the instant he struck, but 
knowing his home so well, I decided 
not to fight him in the roots, and began 
to coax him out into clear water. After 
considerable persuasion, gently applied, 
he came out on the run, and headed 
down and across the channel. I then 
sent the Pennel-eyed Limerick home, 
and then what a grand leap! a mighty 
shaking of the head, a mad rush for the 
cover of his home, but no! thou brave 
and haughty warrior, with thy regal 
beauty and thy armor of silver and gold 
sparkling in the eastern sun, thou wilt 
tread thy ancestral halls no more for- 
ever, thy throne and thy kingdom have 
departed; another, and we trust a 
greater than thou will occupy thy palace 
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the coming year, and may this same 
good right hand that won the victory 
over you, retain all its cunning next 
season and bring to the net thy suc- 
cessor. 

Most of the few good fish caught this 
fall were taken by setting your rod on 
the shore, at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees, with click of your reel set, and 
then getting into your boat and taking 
your minnow out from seventy-five to 
one hundred and fifty feet to a spot 
clear of grass, then pulling back to 
shore, there to sit and ‘‘feed thy soul 
with patience,’’ until a bass happens 
that way and appropriates your bait, 
then gvab—this gives the idea better 
than any other word I call to mind- 
your rod, remove the click, take to 
your boat and go after your fish, which, 
by the time he has turned your minnow, 
will have run three-fourths of your line 
under and in and out of the grass, and 
unless you extricate yourself from this 
muddle with the utmost care and deli- 
cacy, you will discover you have had 
all your trouble in vain; that Mr. Bass 
has smelled a mouse and concluded to 
take his meal where there 
much of ‘¢a pull.” 

Fish of 1,114 and1% tb. seemed fairly 
plenty, while those under a pound were 
so plentiful as to be quite a nuisance. 
In the absence of better sport, I put in 
two evenings catching these small fry 
in the pool below the dam and putting 
them in the back water above. 

Thanks toan indifferent, or inefficient 
—perhaps both—State Fish Commis- 
sioner, the statute requiring owners of 
dams to construct and maintain fish- 
ways in their dams, is a dead letter in 
Indiana. It would be a surprise if the 
conditions were other than they are. 
What does the average layman know 
or care about such things ? 


is not so 


One of my fish, a beautiful clipper- 
built, 234 th. small-mouth, a fighter 
from Tigerville, was to me a rara avis, 
being handsomely ornamented with six 
jet black spots, three on the belly, one 
each on the right pectoral and ventral 
fins, and one on the under half of the 
tail; those on the belly being round, 
in form of the size of a dime and larger; 
those on the fins and tail oblong; that 
on the right pectoral 34 inch long; that 
on the right ventral 1 inch and, that on 
the under half of the tail 1% inch. 
Whether a freak of nature—an every 
day bass in mourning—or the advance 
a new variety of the bass 
family, I never saw its like before. 

Another peculiarity of my catch was 
the fact that a much larger per cent. 
contained spawn than those taken in 
former years out of the same waters, 
and about the same time; of the seven 
or eight fish brought to my house, all 
but one contained spawn, and the same 
conditions prevailed in the fish sent to 
friends, so far as I have been able to 
get the facts. In some the eggs were 
apparently much nearer the stage of 
fecundity thanin others. The observa- 
tion of the best informed anglers who 
have fished the streams of Indiana for 
the past fifteen and twenty years, is to 
the effect that the bass are done spawn- 
ine by the last of June. For. years 
have taken an occasional fish as late 
as October and November, containing 
spawn, but why they should predomi- 
nate this fall is a question I have not 
been able to satisfactorily determine. 
It does not help matters any to say this 
result was brought about by the fact 
that I took more females than males; 
that is self-evident, but what were the 
conditions making this result possible ? 
What are the causes producing these 
conditions, and why did these causes 
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The Tippecanoe River at Fort Lowry—Looking 


exist and work to this end this season, 
and not heretofore? Had these fish 
remained uncaught, would these eggs 
have been retained until next spring, 
or would they have been expelled and 
another set grown for next spring’s 
spawning purposes? 

My friend and fishing companion, 
Mr. Lowry, who has lived on this 
stream for forty years, and who has 
fished its waters for twenty years, says 
there must be rain in September suffi- 
cient to raise the river from fifteen to 
twenty-four inches to insure good fish- 
ing. His theory is, that the high water 
carries out more or less of the grass, 


but more especially causes the bass, up’ 


in the head waters of the stream, to 
move down into this stretch of deep back 


Up Stream. 


water, where they remain until time 
to seek their spawning grounds the fol- 
lowing spring. He goes a step further 
and contends that Lake Maxinkuckee, 
with which the Tippecanoe river is con- 
nected by the lake’s outlet, some fifty 
miles northeast of our fishing grounds, 
is the main supply station for the 
river, and that the September rise 
brings the bass down from the lake 
as well. 

Fifteen and twenty years ago the 
waters of Maxinkuckee furnished fine 
bass, both small and big-mouth, walled- 
eyed pike, locally called salmon, and 
crappie fishing, the latter fish running 
as large as 2% fb., but for years the 
lake has been quite a summer resort, 
and the fishing is said to have become 
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very indifferent, not so much, I imagine, 
on account of the absence of these fish 
in its waters, as to the fact that the 
steam launches and numerous other 
small craft frighten the fish into their 
secret hiding places, and to the addi- 
tional fact that the average frequenter 
of summer resorts is more thoroughly 
educated down to pot-fishing than he 
is up to legitimate, artisticangling. If 
this comes to the ears of any of my 
numerous pole-fishing friends who have 
summer homes on the shores of Maxin- 
kuckee, I am liable to be shot down on 
the street like a common “‘ yaller cur,”’ 
and my bereaved family forced to turn 
to you and all true anglers for sym- 
pathy. My friend Lowry had several 
things this fall to back up and strengthen 
his theory. To begin with, the fishing 
was, by large odds, the worst I have had 
in the fifteen years I have fished these 
waters; secondly, there was no rise in 
the river during September, and lastly, 
the Vandalia Railroad Company, which 
is interested in building up Maxinkuckee 
as a summer resort, has put a dam, or 
sliding gate, at the outlet of the lake, 


and this gate is ‘‘ wide open”’ while the 
fish are moving up stream, but at all 
other times it is ‘‘fast down.” If Mr. 
Lowry’s theory is correct, the Tippeca- 
noe is annually depleting its own waters 
to enrich those of Maxinkuckee, with- 
out the remotest show of reciprocity, 
and with the dams at Monticello, Nor- 
way and Pulaski, spanning its rapid 
current four times between its mouth 
and our fishing grounds, necessitating 
from ten to twelve feet of high water 
to bring the fish up, the future prospect 
for good sport on the upper waters of 
this famous old stream are not of the 
brightest. 

Dear old picturesque Tippecanoe, 
‘* With all thy faults I love theersniit” 
Thy rocky riffles, thy deep, eddying 
pools, thy bouldered channels, are the 
battle fields of many a grand and glori- 
ous fight; whether of victory or sore 
defeat, the sport was the same, and I 
bear thee no grudge. What thou hast 
been I know full well. What thou 
may’st be in the years to come, I pray 
for life and strength to help make and 
know as well. 


FLOOD TIDE. 


BY ARTHUR W. EATON. 


The tide came up and the sun went down, 
And the river was full to its very brim, 
And a little boat crept up to the town, 
On the muddy wave in the morning dim. 


But the little boat, with its reed-like oar, 
Brought news to town that made it weep, 

And the people were never so gay as before, 
And they never slept so sound a sleep. 


News of a wreck that the boatman had seen 
Off in the bay, in a fierce, wild gale; 
Crimson enough such things, I ween, 
Yet the women cried and the men were pale. 


IN THE 


MASTIGOUCHE, COUNTRY. 


BY GC. He *GERES 


Late on an August night we reached 
the little town of St. Gabriel de Bran- 
don, theend of the Joliette branch of the 
Canadian Pacific railroad, about eight 
miles northof Montreal. It was an ex- 
clusively French town, in an exclusively 
French country, and in the six carloads 
of people on our train out, we did not 
hear one word of English except from 
the conductor. We spent the night at 
a French hotel, and started early witha 
French driver of a French buckboard 
for the lakes at the head of the Masti- 
gouche river, sixteen miles northwards. 
The lakes were in the Laurentian moun- 
tains, which we saw in the northern 
sky. 

We rode twelve miles through fertile 
farms, and prodigiously fertile families, 
where ten, twelve and more children 
were the rule. The government gives 
160 acres of land to every head of a 
family raising twelve children, and it 
seemed a wild race to see which should 
score first, for the children seemed to 
be as near of an age as nature lets one 
mother make them. When man and 
nature contend for mastery, fecundity is 
everywhere the rule, and this was anew 
country, where man is just wresting 
from nature a soil free of trees and 
swamps. 

Hay, oats, potatoes and horses were 
the only crops; a meagre agriculture, 
with absolutely no shops or manufac- 
tures, save a rare sawmill and a black- 
smith shop at the village. All in the 
same industry. All with crops to sell, 
and no one to buy. Hay six dollars a 
ton, and noone wanting it. Wages one 
dollar a day, and every one doing his 
own work. Wants mostly filled by bar- 


ter, because there is no cash to exchange 
commodities. In short, the condition 
Of every country on the face of the 
earth which depends on others for its 
manufactured goods, for which it ex- 
changes natural products. 

As we proceeded the hills grew high- 
er, the river bottoms were pinched be- 
tween jutting hills, the water tumbled 
over. rocks, the farms vanished alto- 
gether, and soon the shade of pines and 
spruces fell over the rocky way—we 
were in the great north woods, with 
man behind and nature ahead to the 
pole. The black river was close beside, 
issuing from anunknowncountry. The 
pools, deep and black, bore frequent 
rising trout, which whetted an appetite 
born of four hundred miles of travel and 
three years of waiting. 

We toiled up the mountains; we rested 
at mossy springs; we gazed at giant 
spruces, tall and straight ; we wondered 
at mighty black birches and marveled 
that a horse could play goat over the 
great rocks in the road and at the same 
time drag aheavy buckboard. A mighty 
ascent scaled, we tumbled down the 
northern side, and, with a rattle and 
bang and a twist in the road, we came 
to Copeland’s, our goal. 

Did you ever hear of Copeland’s ? 
Well, other great men have, for I saw on 
its register names of well-known men 
from nearly all the great cities of the 
United States, for it is mostly Ameri- 
cans who go there. 

No inconsequential man ever put such 
an establishment in the north woods. 
Here, amid primeval forests—itself the 
last habitation northwards—with trout 
in their natural supply right off the door- 
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step, is a great home where men and 
women of culture and taste and means 
do yearly congregate. A great log- 
house of three stories, and accommo- 
dating sixty people, stands in a ten-acre 
clearing. One of the one hundred lakes 
leased by the proprietor—E. M. Cope- 
land—is justin front of the house. Sixty 
boats, including thirty birch-bark ca- 
noes, are ready for guests. A house for 
the guides, one for house servants, ice 
house and barns 
near. 





all of spruce logs—are 
The main house has one grand, 
towering feature, which must leave its 
imprint deep in the memory of every 
one who goes there ; a room forty feet 
long, and thirty wide, with a tremendous 
stone fireplace at the north end, and 
tables and hammocks scattered 
generally. To come inaftera hard day 
with the trout on distant mountain lake, 
and sit before this cavernous fireplace, 
with its great pile of blazing birch logs, 
was worth the journey. 


about 


I have sat in many a fishing camp, 
but I know of none which so perfectly 
suits my notion of the fisherman’s para- 
dise as that grand old smoking room 
and fireplace at Copeland’s. 

With springing step and buoyant hope 
the fisherman takes to the canoes each 
morning, and each night returns to the 
great log house and his old seat by the 
fireplace. Within easy reach are thirty 
or forty lakes, to which the guides pad- 
dle and carry and return each night. 
Breakfast and supper are taken at the 
house, and dinner is taken out every 
day and cooked by the lake which is 
selected for the day’s fishing. One may, 
and we generally did, visit three, four 
or six lakes in a day. Some days we 
went seven and eight miles from the 
camp, making three or four carries each 
way. The lakes are close together, 
with hardly a carry of over a mile and 


a-half ; in fact, it is said, one may go 
from the Nepigon, north of Lake Super- 
ior, to the Atlantic, and the longest 
carry is three miles. 

I need not dwell on the scenery of 
Copeland’s. It is all mountains, with 
lakes from twenty to a quarter of a mile 
across lying between them-—perhaps 
more accurately upon them, for the lakes 
seem to get just as near the tops as pos- 
sible. The forests are everywhere, from 
water’s edge to mountain’s crest, of 
spruce, pine, birch, maple, poplar, ash, 
cedar. 

Drouth cuts little figure here, with 
woods omnipresent, and deep moss cov- 
ering the soil. The waters are dark 
from the moss stains ; and the trout have 
that deep pink, with the bright spots and 
red fins which such waters everywhere 
give. There are no other fish, and the 
trout run as high as five and a-half 
pounds. 

We met at Copeland’s several gentle- 
men and ladies from Montreal, the pro- 
prietor’s wife and accomplished daugh- 
ter, a great steamship agent and wife 
from New York, two gentlemen from 
Syracuse, a party of six from Williams- 
port, Pa., one man from Scranton, Pa., 
and just missed a Boston party. 

Our first day at the lakes was at Lake 
No. 2, a four-mile paddle for the guide, 
while we sat in the canoe trailing our 
flies for trout. Dinner was cooked ata 
brook’s mouth, where great trout jumped 
eagerly for the fly. And such dinners, 
or was it the appetites? Where else do 
salt pork and coffee, bread and potatoes 
taste so good as around a camp-fire in 
the woods? And at night the long ride 
home, with the ladies, as is their daily 
custom, coming down to the landing to 
see the trout laid out on the grass, each 
boat-load laying its envious string be- 
side, with proud fishermen declaring 
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that he didn’t fish for count, or if he caribou tracks in the mud, the leaping 
hadn't lost that big one hisstring would trout, and then back to the old fireplace. 
have been the best. The third day to Lake Little William, 
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The second day to Lak au Cap, high with a half-dozen lakes between, a glo- 
up on the mountain top, and yet higher rious ride, and still more glorious noon- 
mountains toweringabove. Herealong timecamping-place. Here we delighted 
sleep at midday in an old bark camp, tocome twice afterwards, for the grand 
the ample meal, the ampler smoke, the dinner spot—an island with a soft fir- 
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needle covered spot beneath great trees, 
with vistas of lake and mountains on 
every side, and the finest fishing close at 
mand. Here as. at ‘every! lake, the 
guides had built tables and seats of split 
cedar, and here, as always, they spread 
great sheets of white birch-bark for 
table cloth, and smaller pieces of the 
same for plates. Here we sat waiting 
for dinner, with great trout leaping at 
our very feet, we eager for the potatoes 
to boil, and to be at ’em once more. 

To Lake No. 4, to Lake Smith, Lake 
Joe, Lost lake, Sand lake and endless 
lakes we went, and lastly a two days’ 
trip, where we spent the night at a little 
log cabin by beautiful Lake Munroe, 
home of the five pounders. With food 
enough for a regiment, and tackle for 
whales, our two canoes set out. First a 
mile paddle, then pick up the canoes 
and carry a mile to Rock lake, then 
carry to Cross lake, then carry a mile 
and a half to Munroe, and at midday 
the canoes are dropped on the famous 
sheet of water owned by the thirty 
Americans styling themselves the Mas- 
tigouche Fishing Club. By courtesy 
we had the keys to their cabin, the only 
dwelling for very many miles, tenantless, 
save as the wandering fisherman comes 
in the brief days of the northern sum- 
Here we found ample blankets, 
wire spring beds, balsam-filled mattress- 
es, Stove, abundant dishes and silver, 
with the club name deeply cut thereon, 
ice, tools, boats, tables, chairs, nets— 
everything for the fisherman. On the 
walls of the cabin were outlines of mon- 
ster trout caught by our predecessors. 

We did not disfigure the building in 
that way. We took half-pounders, that 
was all. Wecooked and ate three enor- 
mous meals in the club-house, we built 
a roaring fire, and with guides played 
cards till well into the night, and 
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paddled next day across the lake by 
along way home. We shall never for- 
get Lake Munroe. Dark islands of 
spruce sat like gems on its shining sur- 
face, wooded mountains sprang from its 
shores, maples tinged with red and ash, 
wearing a deep hue of coming fall, 
flecked the mountains sides, as we took 
a last look at this beauty spot of the Lau- 
rentian mountains, and regretfully en- 
tered the forests on the homeward trail. 

I must dwell briefly on the guides, 
faithful men, who patiently paddle you 
wherever the leaping trout allure, and 
seem part of the woods, whose lessons 
they have better learned than the fisher- 
man has the complexer needs of the 
shop and office; on the birch canoe, frail, 
swift, cranky, which you would fain take 
back to civilization, only to find it as 
much out of place as the spruce of the 
forests on a city lawn; on the pathless 
woods, the crying loon, the lonely lakes, 
which have become part of your life, 
and whose memory lives long amid the 
hum of cities, to which carry the mur- 
mur of the water falls and the splash of 
the leaping trout. 

And now briefer yet of the last days; 
of Little William once more, with its 
glorious fishing and more glorious 
camping-spot; of the eighty half-pound 
trout in an hour, at Lake No. 4; of the 
climb down the river with the ladies to 
see the four great falls, where the river 
drops fifteen hundred feet in two miles; 
of the partridges seen on a Sunday and 
no gun; of the giant pines counting the 
centuries ; of the start home with the 
ladies, riding a half mile out for a last 
parting with my bachelor companion; of 
the delights of Montreal, and the ride 
home, beguiled by equally alluring com- 
pany, the American ladies returning 
from theirsummer outings at Quebec 
and Montreal. 
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One day, in the early part of summer, 
I donned my fishing rig, and sallied 
forth to spend the afternoon among the 
cool shadows and the seclusion of some 
trout stream. Ere long, quite unex- 
pectedly, I came upon such aone. It 
was a stranger to me, but it was as 
beautiful a stream as heart could wish, 
now winding over ledges of rock, under 
the tall trees that kept it in a perpetual 
twilight, then out into some natural 
clearing and the sunny day. 

I fished for a time with pretty fair 
luck, but for some reason I was not as 
keenly alive to the sport of catching 
the brook beauties as usual. The sol- 
itude of the forest through which I had 
been passing impressed me. ‘There is 
a difference in wading a stream through 
the woods and having it running about 
you, than in merely traversing the 
forest ; the stream seems to be alive as 
it constantly ripples past you ; in its 
ceaseless murmut it tries to be a com- 
panion, and yet is not one; it pulses 
with a life you know nothing of, and, in 





OF 


A STREAM. 


HAYDOCK. 


so doing, drowns familiar sounds or dis- 
torts them. It stimulates the imag- 
ination, and as I pass down it slowly, I 
glance on either side, almost expecting 
to see some fairy or water sprite. 

Directly before me there is a huge 
pile of rock, around which the water 
boils, then ripples out over the dark ex- 
panse of the still pool beyond. As I 
look I feel sure that something is lurk- 
ing there, but, upon near approach, my 
elf fades to only a shadow; yet, under 
that shadow, the real deity of the stream 
Kes: 

As I cast in my lineon the fall, and it 
pays out into the eddy, I feel a sudden 
jerk, and out of the water, as darkly 
colored as the pool and the shadow that 
lies above it, save for the flecks of 
crimson on its sides, comes the form of 
the trout. For a moment, in landing 
and securing him, I feel the fisherman’s 
love of gain, and the surroundings are 
forgotten. 

A little way beyond the stream 
breaks from the confines of the forest 
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into the sunlight. It moves gaily over 
its bed as it washes the feet of the 
grasses along the bank. The trout I 
catch have light suits, as if in unison 
with their surroundings. 

Though it has passed from the shadow 
and mystery of the wood, the stream 
still holds its romance and its beauty. 
Even now, as if in appreciation of the 
charm, the hermit thrush pours forth 
his clear silvery song. Mellowed by the 
sound of the flowing waters it comes to 
me as the melody of the wilderness. 
Such places as these he loves. Dwel- 
ling apart from man, with no companion 
save his mate, and where his voice is 
alone in its clear, pulsing song, he is 
content: 

O singer serene, secure, 

From thy throat of silver and dew, 

What transport, lovely and pure, 

Unchanged, endlessly new; 

An unremembrance of mirth 

And a contemplation of tears, 


As if the nursing of earth 
Communed with the dreams of the years. 


On either side of the stream the moun- 
tains rise tall and majestic, guarding it 
from intrusion. As I follow its leading, 
and turn a bend, I think I am about to 
realize a dream of mythology. 

Almost directly before me, in front 
of a mass of riven rock, made more 
pure by its dark, rugged setting—clear, 
white and distinct—stands the form of 
a young girl. The waters of the azure 


pool at her feet, as if longing to em- 
brace her, ebb back and forth on the 
beach on which she stands, while be- 
yond it settles down into a large clear 
pool. 


Is this maiden the goddess of the 
stream ? What will happen if she sees 
me? Will I be turned to a tree, a 
shrub, a bush, for thusintruding on her 
privacy. I am seen. Quick as a flash 
the pool receives her in its waters; I see 
the white gleam of her form as she 
swims for the opposite shore where the 
forest receives her in its sheltering 
shadows. 

Having left the secluded confines of 
that enchanted pool some little way be- 
hind me, a rude, half house, half cabin, 
such as are built by first settlers, comes to 
view. Hanging from the porch by one 
string a sun-bonnet swings lazily in the | 
breeze. Can it belong to the goddess’ 
of the stream ? 

Just beyond the stream plunges once 
more over a bed of rock, but I let it go 
on unaccompanied; the sun has almost 
reached its journey’s end and my basket 
is pretty well filled. 

I cross the clearing in the direction 
of the old dilapidated fence that marks 
the apology of a road, and with the 
view of that azure pool still before me, 
and with the song of the hermit thrush 
as an accompaniment, I start on my 
homeward walk. 


DEH, ACAK PON 


OR SILVER KING.* 


BY WILLIAM C. HARRIS. 


On Thursday, April 18, 1885, ati 
epoch occurred in the history of the art 
of angling fully as eventful and import- 
ant as when the Atlantic salmon was 
found, some fifty years ago, to take an 
artificial fly. On the day named, Will- 
iam H. Wood, of this city, captured 
the first tarpon ever taken on rod and 
reel with natural bait and by scientific 
methods. It is true that several fish of 
this species have been captured by the 
hand or trolling line, but these were ac- 
cidental occurrences, and several years 
had intervened between the dates of 
capture. 

The silver king, grand ecaille, sava- 
nilla, tarpum, or tarpon, as he is sever- 
ally and locally named, was for many 
years as much dreaded on the hook as 
the shark, and its capture more de- 
spaired of by the angler who chanced 
fompecome fast to one of them. Its 
enormous and frequent leaps from the 
water and the muscular energy with 
which it shook the hook fromits mouth, 
rendered its capture beyond the reach 
of the most experienced angler. It is 
now as easily brought within reach of 
the gaff as a thirty-pound striped bass. 

That old Nestor of angling and fish 
culture, Seth Green, was accustomed 
to tell his disciples that if they would 
use a little more common sense and 
think less of diameter of rods, angles of 
draughts in hooks, ete., they would be 


* We go to Florida this month in hopes to have an 
extended experience among the silver kings, and this 
sojourn among them will doubtless add much to our 
previous knowledge. In the meantime, this article 
was written at the request of the New York 77mes, 
and published therein, and it is now repeated with the 
hope that it will interest and, to some extent, en- 
lighten the angler who has never fouzht one of these 
lordly fishes.—W. C. H. 


more successful when on their angling 
outings. William H. Wood was a 
worthy exponent of this doctrine. He 
thought out the subject of tarpon catch- 
ing before he stepped aboard the 
steamer bound forthe South. He had 
heard that the tarpon on the hook in- 
variably shook the steel from its jaws; 
hence—here the common sense comes 
in—when the fish took the bait and 
moved off with it, slack line should be 
given, as anglers of the North do when 
pike or pickerel, and, under certain 
conditions, black bass, take the natural 
bait. He determined to ‘‘ pay out” line 
when the tarpon drew away with the 
bait, before he struck the hook into the 
fish. This done, the steel would be 
sunken into the gullet of the fish, and 
the wild shake of his head and the des- 
perate leaps and surges would be 
powerless to free it. It was on these 
lines that Mr. Wood captured his first 
tarpon, and the rules he laid down 
in this city nine years ago, and more 
than a thousand miles from his ultimate 
quarry, are still followed by all success- 
ful tarpon anglers. 


This great game fish is the highest 
development of the herring variety of 
fishes, although not strictly one of that 
species. Itis grouped by ichthyologists 
under the family name of ‘‘ big-eyed 
herrings,’ of which only two species 
are said to exist, one in the Indo-Pacific 
waters and the other native to the seas 
of semi-tropical America; but it is 
probable that these two species will be 
merged into one, as the best of our 
American ichthvologists are becoming 
more conservative, and are restraining 
their younger brethren in their un- 
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scientific craze for multiplication of 
species. 

The young angler who essays for the 
first time this lordly fish, will know him 
at once by his overcoat of molten silver 
and the long filamentous ray of the 
dorsal fin, which at times may be seen 
protruding from the water when the 
fish is on the shallows or swimming 
near the surface. When he leaps from 
the water, the veriest tyro cannot mis- 
take the fish; it looks like a streak of 
light, the sun’s rays strike the scales, 
and the fish seems to sparkle and blaze. 
Of its habits but littleis known. It ap- 
pears to wander along the coast of 
Florida from June to October, reaching 
the St. Johns river, on the east coast, 
about the first part of the former 
month, and going southward and west- 
ward in the fall. But, true to the 
purer instincts of the nobler species of 
game fishes, it delights in the sparkling 
spring waters whence many of the 
rivers of Florida take their sources, and 
it is said that the fish remains in these 
springs during the entire winter. It 
occasionally straggles north as far as 
the New England coast, and several 
specimens have been taken by nets in 
Long Island sound and from the ocean 
piers at Coney Island. 

The tarpon has a habit of coming to 
the surface and ‘‘ blowing,” as the na- 
tives call it. This occurs, however, at 
irregular intervals. It seems to’ re- 
quire more air than other gill fishes, 
hence it comes to the top of the water 
and takes in a mouthful, which it evi- 
dently passes through the gills to in- 
crease the oxidization of the blood, and, 
when in this act, has been known to 
make distinct sounds of blowing out 
and drawing in air, exactly as is done 
by the porpoise. Traces of lung forma- 


tion exist which go far to substantiate 
the claim that the tarpon is less cold- 
blooded than its congeners of the south- 


ern seas. Certainly its aerial leaps and 
intelligent method of freeing itself 


when hooked indicate a higher grade 
of development than exists in many 
other fish, particularly those of salt 
water. 

The tarpon is said to spawn in the 
latter part of May, and to continue to 
do so until June 15, but we have no 
definite knowledge of its habit in this 
respect. Baby tarpon of one and a 
half pounds have been taken with the 
artificial fly, but their age when of this 
size is only conjectural. At certain 
seasons it is more resplendent in color- 
ation than at others, which analogically 
would indicate the approach of the 
spawning season, were it not that the 
tarpon, when ‘‘fresh run” from the 
Gulf of Mexico, like the salmon in 
more northern seas, has a brilliancy of 
color tints which is said to fade when 
the fish reaches the shallow cf the bays 
and the fresh water of the spring-fed 
rivers. In June they sometimes gather 
in great shoals, often numbering two to 
three hundred, and at such times they 
may be seen sculling leisurely around 
and around, with their high topgallant 
dorsal fins sticking out of the water. 
When thus acting they present every 
appearance of a shoal of fishes in the 
act of spawning. : 

Fishing for tarpon may be termed 
composite angling, for a tarpon rodster 
should be master not only of the 
methods of handling salmon, but also 
those employed in killing a striped bass 
on the rod—the salmon and the tarpon 
are leapers—the striped bass and the 
tarpon are deep-water surgers. From 
these conditions arise the tyro’s diffi- 


_ pen’s mouth, and when severed by 
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culty in handling and bringing the tar- 
pon successfully to the gaff. 

The rod should be a stiff one, 
from, Six tO, seven feet long, with 
enough ‘‘give and take” quality 
about it to respond promptly to 
fiewaction vol ithe fish: It “can be 
made of any approved wood, but one 
made of strong natural bamboo, in one 
piece, with enlarged handle or butt, and 
fitted with guides and a tip ring, is to 
bewprerened:. Lhe reel’ should be at 
least ten inches from the butt end of 
the rod, ‘Ihe line used is the or- 
dinary standard Cuttyhunk linen 
line of Nos. 15 to 21, which should 
stand a breaking test of at least 
thirty pounds. A good striped 
bass reel should be used — one 
known as 3-0 or 4-o, holding five 
to six hundred feet of line. Have 
a leather guard sewed to one of 
the bars of the reel. 

Soft linen or cotton snells about 
the diameter of an ordinary lead 
pence, “and “about three feet in 
length, are effective, as they are 
seldom cut by the plates of a tar- 


a shark, sawfish, or jewfish, the 
loss is small and much time is saved in 
getting rid of foul fish so easily and 
cheaply. Take plenty of snoods with 
you. The hooks should be the 10-0 
O’Shaughnessy, either knobbed or ring- 
eyed. The size and construction of the 
gaff isimportant; it should be made of a 
semi-circle not less than five inches in 
diameter, of the best steel, and then at- 
tached to a handle of ash, hickory, or 
other tough wood of about 1% inches 
in diameter, with a hole bored in the 
hand end, through which a lanyard may 
De iiwemdi desired. Provide yourself 
with heavy thumbpieces, and always 
test your tackle before using it. 


With such an outfit, and with that in- 
separable factor of angling success—a 
marvelous patience—you may chance 
to kill a tarpon every day, or, more 
likely, one in a week’s fishing, but your 
score will depend much upon the month 
in which you seek them—the later the 
better. April is a good month, but 
May amore fruitful one. Fishing for 


tarpon has been aptly likened unto 
sitting all day in a Turkish bath watch- 
ing a string, and that is often enough 
just what it amounts to. 


Your luck 





will be of the most spasmodic character. 
Days upon days will pass by in waiting 
for ‘‘the draw” that comes not; but 
your time will not be altogether spirit- 
less, for the shark, the jewfish, and the 
sawfish will enliven and discomfort 
your soul by inroads upon your tackle 
and your amiability. 

Upon anchoring, your first act will 


be to make a two-handed cast from the 


reel of fifty to seventy-five feet (or 
more if you wish or can) of line. The 
least distance named is required to 
place the boat out of sight or hearing 
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of the fish, and to avoid its first leaps, 
which are often furious and wild. After 
making the cast, place your rod across 
the thwarts of the boat, and, still hold- 
ing the reel end of the line, coil at least 
twenty-five feet of it upon the deck- 
board, or seat, which should be entirely 
free from obstructions. The line should 
then be overhauled, so that it will run 
off freest toward the hook. After this 
is done, wait, wait, wait; it may be one 
minute or it may be a week of minutes 
before you feel a tarpon ‘‘draw.”’ . To 
relieve the monotony you may divert 
yourself by a little ‘‘chumming,” if 
you chance to see evidences of tarpon 
coming in toward their feeding grounds, 
on the edge of which your boat is pre- 
sumably anchored. This chumming 
is not like what is done in the North for 
bluefish and large weakfish. The mullet 
you use will not create ‘‘a slick,” as this 
fish in the spring or late winter months 
is not sufficiently fat or oily to do so, 
and if it was, it would be no attraction 
to the tarpon, which isa bottom feeder; 
hence all the chumming that is required 
is simply to cut the waste portions of 
your mullet into small bits and throw 
them as far as possible from the boat, 
and in the direction from which the fish 
are thought likely to come. 

After waiting an indefinite time, you 
may see the coil of your line running 
out swiftly but evenly, and you then 
know that the bait has been lifted from 
the bottom and a large fish is going 
away with it, possibly a tarpon, or it 
may be ashark. Be it either, you will 
take things calmly, see that all is clear 
for the line, and soak your thumbstall 


over the side of the boat. A moment 
more, when the line is entirely out, 
you will spring the steel into the fish, 
and presto! all doubts are solved. It 
is the Silver King, high-vaulting mon- 
arch of the magnolia seas. You know 
him by his shield of hammered silver, 
and by the wavy sheen of sunlit pearl 
on its back. Up with the anchor! 

Now comes the tug of war. Steady as 
you go. Let him earn every inch of line. 
Keep, if you can, a five-pound pressure 
on him, for the steel is imbedded 
in his throat, and that ferocious, rabid 
shake of the head cannot free it from 
the flesh. Mark! Now he is again in 
the air, six feet to a minimeter! Can 
your rod and line stand it? If so, give 
him the butt with both hands, not too 
fiercely, but with all your strength, 
just at the moment he is at the max- 
imum height of his aerial flight, and 
you will bring him flat upon his side. 
If this is well done, and just at the 
right moment, with proper force, you 
will take the breath out of the giant, 
and render him helpless at your com- 
mand. Failing to make this movement 
effective, the lordly fish will take ‘‘the 
bit in its mouth,”’ and you are subject 
to an houror more of long, powerful, 
sullen surges before you can bring him 
to gaff. The highest reach of angling 
skill is to kill your tarpon, not in the 
water, but in the air. Finally, let your 
fish tow the boat; never row against 
him; hold your rod well up in playing 
your fish; do not fear ‘‘holding too 
hard”’; do not let your boatman gaff 
the fish until it shows exhaustion; gaff 
the fish in the gills or throat latch. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Under this Department Heading queries relative to Angling, Ichthyology and Fish Culture 
will be answered. | 


Stream Trout Fishing. 


Will you please advise me, at your conven- 
ience, as to how I can obtain a thorough knowl- 
edge of stream trout fishing, through publi- 
cations on the subject. 

I have been enjoying the sport for two sea- 
sons on our trout stream, Prairie river, which 
you have undoubtedly heard of, and have de- 
veloped into a very enthusiastic trout fisher- 
man./ I realize that there is very much to 
learn, and would, therefore, like to spend the 
winter evenings perusing literature (not too 
expensive) which will be beneficial to me. 

I doubt not that the rudimentary knowledge 
would be of great help to me, as I have simply 
had the assistance of friends who, I fear, are 
far from being experts at ‘‘chucking bugs.” 
Your suggestions and assistance in this will 
greatly oblige IRN I Jel, 

MERRILL, Wis., Jan. 5. 


It is to be regretted that no modern work 
has been published in America on the subject 
named by our correspondent, and the infor- 
mation he wishes is to be had only by wading 
through a number of books, and, even then, 
the result will not be entirely satisfactory. 
Perhaps the most complete lessons (outside of 
the mere manual of fly-casting) can be learned 
from our American Walton-——-Thaddeus Norris 
—who wrote and published a work on fishing 
about thirty years ago. ‘‘ Uncle Thad,” as he 
was familiarly called by his angling chums, 
was more thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
and love of the art of angling than any other 
man America has produced, and he wrote 
knowingly and earnestly of the art he had 
grown to love so well. He was a thorough 
mechanic in the manufacture of angling gear, 
but, unlike some modern authors, did not allow 
skill at the work-bench to take precedence over 
skill and enthusiasm on thestream. His book, 
‘««The American Angler’s Book,” will cost you 
$5.50. Two other books, ‘‘Scott’s Fishing in 
American Waters,” $2.50; the ‘‘ Practical Ang- 
ler,” by Kit Clark, $1.00, and THE AMERICAN 
ANGLER (bound), Vol. XXI, $3.00, about make 
up the total of really useful American books on 


the subject; and those published in England, 
which number scores of hundreds, would be 
apt to mislead the novice, owing to the differ- 
ent methods and terms used on English waters. 
We can furnish all of the books referred to, 
but you should, after carefully reading them, 
depend upon practice and stream-study for 
perfection in the art of trout fishing. It takes 
years of experience to make an ideal trout 


angler —a real mossback of the lins and lakes. 





Can Black Bass See at N ght? 


I send you a clipping from one of your con- 
temporaries wherein the question of black bass 
ranging at night is discussed, and, in the dis- 
cussion, Dr. Alfred Herde, of this city, states 
that he has examined, microscopically, the eye 
of this fish, and does not believe that it has the 
power of sight after nightfall. Will you 
please give us your opinion on the subject. 

CHICAGO, Jan. 23. Tuomas Doy te. 


We have caught hundreds of black bass af- 
ter nightfall, from g o'clock until midnight. 
We have taken them on an artificial fly, trailing 
it in shallow water, as in trout fishing, and 
have seen the gleam of the wake, five or six 
feet in length, of the bass, made by the rush of 
the fish for the fly. Again we have seen, 
quite late at night, a black bass when feeding 
on a shallow bar, where the water did not en- 
tirely cover its back, elbowing, shouldering or 
bellying its way over the flat after the fright- 
ened minnows, which were jumping and scur- 
rying in every direction. We know it was a 
black bass, for our black and grey palmer 
hackle, thrown a foot ahead of the spot where 
the fish was making a racket, brought him 
safely to our landing net. Asfurther evidence 
that black bass appear to see clearly and 
strongly at night, we instance the fact that 
when fishing for them on the Schuylkill river 
during the dark hours, we found that they took 
a darkish fly in preference to the white miller. 
This curious trait we accounted for by observ- 
ing that, during the day, the fish were feeding 
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on the black crickets, which, in this particular 
stretch of the stream, were constantly hopping 
into the water from the bushes, which thickly 
lined the bank. 

Dissecting a fish’s eye, ear or organ of smell, 
and reasoning from structural analogy and the 
quality of the senses of land animals, will not, 
we think, yield us any information as to the 
senses of fish. Every species of animal, from 
man to the microscopic creature, is gifted with 
qualities or powers adapted to its necessities 
and environment. Fish live in the water, their 
organs are constructed to be used therein, and 
until we can take upon ourselves the nature 
and all the physiological traits of a fish, we 
are all adrift as to the scope and character of 
their senses, as we are now entirely ignorant 
of their emotional nature. And this reminds 
us: Some years ago an angler, inthe ardency 
of investigation, got into his bath tub filled 
with water and instructed a companion to 
“cast thereon flies of divers colors,’ opened his 
eyes and gazed upon the feathers,and from 
that day he thought he knew that his future 
outings would be iron-clad with success. ‘They 
certainly will be if the fish are hungry and he 
manipulates the feathers with the life-like mo- 
tions of a struggling insect. 


The Secret of Catching «Catties,”’ 


Do you know the secret of success in catch- 
ing catfish? One man here caught them by 
wagon-loads, while every one else failed. If 
you know the secret, write me what it is, and 
the price. Je B. G: 

Co.tumeus, Texas. 


Dear brother hand-liner, there is no secret 
about catching catties, and there would be no 
price attached to it if it existed. Just find out 
where they are, put a gob of wums on your 
hook and haul’em in. If that other fellow 
gets them and you can’t, he is smarter than 
you are, and has studied pretty thoroughly the 
ways and means by which the catties get a 
living. Hunt up their haunts, their hours and 
habits of feeding, their choice of tid-bits, if 
they have any, and go for ’em. True, you 
might catch them more readily, as we did forty 
years ago, with a bait of Limburger cheese, 
made tough by mixing with common cotton 
batting, but—keep out of society the day you 
go-a-fishing.—[Ep. 


Reminiscences of « Nessmuk.” 
[Continued from our January issue.] 


The annexed personal letter was received 
from ‘‘ Nessmuk”’ on July 15, 1882: 

‘‘The three ‘ashies’ duly received. You are 
right. None of them are new to me. Also, I 
shall count them as bass flies. Likewise I 
shall tie to them on the deep water, below 
dams, on Big Pine creek, when three or four 
of us are out all night, with a full moon shin- 
ing overhead—for Sa/mo fortinalzs of one or 
two pounds. ta Eh ° Oa e * Ra = 

‘‘Now it is warmer; the rain just comes 
down day and night, the streams are turgid 
and swollen, and, if I can’t write as much non- 
sense as I please, what's the use of turning 
out mornings to make fires with wet kindling, 
cook, eat, and turn in again—to dream of im- 
possible trout, positive tramps, and very prob- 
able camps, with a diabolical certainty of mos- 
quitoes and an unknown quantity of persistent 
punkies? 


“T have been young and now Iamold. Yet 
have I never seen the angler forsaken, or his 
seed begging—anything more important than 
a little plug tobacco or whiskey—as it were.— 
Scriptural, 

‘©Yes, I am on the pious lay this morning. 
Casting about for something novel this dull 
weather, I ran on to an old bible, and at once 
began to hunt for fish stories. I found several 
that will compare favorably with the toughest 
yarns of to-day; notably, the ‘miraculous 
draught,’ and the Jonah business. Walking 
on the water rather staggered me at first—un- 
til I remembered doing the same thing my- 
self—when the water was frozen. On reading 
carefully, I see reason for thinking they had a 
fish-warden about the Sea of Galilee, and that 
he had been cutting nets for Simon Peter, 
which would account very satisfactorily for 
Simon Peter giving up the business in disgust. 

‘© As to the Jonah affair, when you come to 
reflect that there are millions of reading, think- 
ing men, who swallow that yarn without ques- 
tion or doubt, the only wonder seems to be that 
Jonah didn’t swallow the whale. 

‘““But I will not dilate. When you want 
something new in the way of fish-stories, you 
just get a bible—you can borrow one most any- 
where—and look up the fishing yarns. 

‘Yours fraternally, 
‘¢ NESSMUK.”’ 
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Fishing on the Upper Miramichi. 


I did not feel willing to leave the river with- 
out trying the upper waters above the Burnt 
Hill pools, and, with the approval of Dr. 
Steeves and Attorney General Blair, I decided 
to try my luck alone farther up, leaving them 
both on the fishing ground at our camp. 
So on ‘Jhursday morning, with my two guides, 
I packed tent, provisions and camp equipage 
on one canoe, and started on a bright and 
lovely July day, armed with a letter from Mr. 
Blair to the wardens on the upper stations. 


The first pool above Burnt Hill is about one- 
half a mile, called ‘‘Spider Rock,” which I 
whipped without a ‘‘rise.”’ 

Leaving it, I ran one mile farther up, to a 
fine pool called ‘‘ The New Hole,” where I had 
rare sport, killing a fine grilse that gave me 
splendid play and an exciting chase. 

I did not stop, however, here, but pushed 
up to a nice ground just above it, called ‘‘ But- 
ternut Brook pond,” which I fished thoroughly 
without a ‘‘rise.”’ 

Disappointed, I started for ‘Little Burnt 
Hill,” half a mile farther on, where I had fine 
sport. I killed two grilse here, one a large 
one, which gave me lovely sport and fought 
his way to an exciting finish. I left Little 
Burnt Hill with regret, as it is a lovely water, 
and a fair rival for the lower and more famous 
Burnt Hill pools, where our permanent camp 
was. Half a mile farther up is asplendid pool 
and water, called ‘‘Two Mile-and-a-Half pond.”’ 

I had no luck here, although I did my best 
to tempt the beauties, and | struck out for 
‘“Sand Hole,” a lovely piece of water, with 
every chance of fine fishing, but my fly was 
undisturbed, though I tried the ‘‘ Brown 
Fairy,” the ‘‘ Dusty Miller,” the ‘‘Silver Doc- 
tor,” and the ‘‘ Jack Scot.” 

Opposite ‘‘Sand Hole pool” is a splendid bit 
of ground, called ‘‘ Calamus pool,” which I tried 
with no better success. 

In running up the rapidsfrom ‘‘ Little Burnt 
Hill” to ‘*‘ Two-and-a-Half-Mile pond,” I had 
the only bit of hard luck that I experienced 
on the cruise. 

I hooked, played and lost a fine grilse, and 
in a few minutes had a splendid strike and 
fine sport and a long play with a fine fish, and 
lost him also. During my whole stay on the 
river, these were the only fish I lost that bit 
well. 

I consoled myself with the reflection, which 


Tom Munn, my best man, was polite enough 
to endorse, that they were not well hooked. 
I used the double-hooked fly, two hooks back 
together, which I bought at St. John. 

This brought us to the great bridge, which 
here crosses the river in the wilderness, built 
for the convenience of the lumbermen in the 
winter to get stores in and out to the camp. 
One-half of the cost is paid by the government 
and one-half by the lumbermen. 

lt is the first portage above the settlements 
where a team could cross the river. As we 
reached it, a heavy shower came up, and we 
went ashore and took shelter in the camp, 
which I examined. 

It was arranged for twenty-five men, with 
stables for twelve horses, eight in one and four 
in the other. The buildings were made of 
logs, with low ceilings and not as good as they 
should be and could be made, with little 
trouble or extra expense. The camp has two 
rooms; the large one was the kitchen, dining 
room and mess room combined, and aajoining 
it, with door between, was the bunks for the 
men, one above the other. 

I borrowed from this camp a fine kerosene 
oil lamp and a bottle of oil, which I hung in 
my tent at night, and which I returned 
when I came back down the river, with 
thanks to the lumbermen for the light in the 
wilderness. 

A mile above this bridge is one of the most 
famous fishing pools in the upper waters. It 
rejoices in the euphonious name of ‘‘ Push 
and be Damned,” and I decided to pitch my 
tent at the foot of this quite famous pool. The 
rain had left the woods soaking wet, but as my 
heart was set on sleeping on boughs, my lads, 
when it cleared, were good enough to cut me a 
splendid lot, and I never slept better in my 
life. : 

A word as to the camp. It fronted on the 
river near the ashes of the fire and camp of the 
wardens, on the right hand side of the river as 
you look up stream. 

Both my men go into the lumber woods in 
the falland don’t come out till spring, and they 
built and made a fire in front of the tent such 
as they used in the camps in the woods. 

Long logs and a rousing fire. I covered the 
boughs with a rubber blanket and, while the 
nights were cold, the general warmth of the 
grand log fire close in front of the tent warmed 
it splendidly, and we were as comfortable as 
possible. 
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My companions were chary of eating their 
fish, as Dr. Steeves and Mr. Blair both wished 
to take as many home as they could, and as we 
had no ice, all the fish were salted at once. My 
idea was, thatthe best use to make of asalmon 
was to eat it, and so out of my catch I al- 
ways gave the camp fire the first fruits. It 
was a proper sacrifice. No one ever gets 4 
taste of salmon at all comparable to the one 
when he is cooked, either fried, broiled or 
boiled, as soon as taken. I boiled the salmon 
for this camp, and if I ever tasted better I 
don’t recall it. 

Taking an early start, we did not get a rise 
till we came to the upper pitch of ‘* Push and 
be Damned,” although it is all superb water. 

There I hooked a fine fish after a beautiful 
play that sent my blood coursing, and, after he 
was killed, in less than three minutes I hooked 
a beauty, who gave me still finer sport than 
the first, and I landed him after a short con- 
test. 


I wanted to fish the famous ‘Slate Island 
pool,” which is two miles above, and pushed 
on to it. It is one of the most lovely pools I 
saw on the river. 

There is splendid water both above and be- 
low the island. 

I whipped both thoroughly and well, and 
went ashore on the island, which is a bed of 
beautiful slate, from which it ismamed. I had 
no luck in either pool, and ran back to camp at 
g A. M. for breakfast. 

At 9.30 the two sets of wardens met at 
our camp. George Scott, Ben Munn (Tom’s 
brother), and Harry Green were on their way 
up to the forks of the Miramichi, and Silas 
Standish and Willie Green were from the 
county line, going down to Burnt Hill. Willie 
Green reported that he saw a fine moose, the 
night before, come down to the river to drink, 
and got a shot at him, but did not kill him. 

I gave some good flies to the latter, and 
showed the letter of Premier Blair, and gave 
the whole crowd breakfast, the wardens also, 
using their camp fires, they taking their grub 
with us. 

Taking them all in all, I regard the pools 
“Push and be Damned” as rather the finest 
on the river. 

There are five pools here, all in easy reach. 
The finest three are small pools, and not re- 
markable for beauty, but the other two are 
something splendid, and in appearance nothing 
1 saw on the whole river excels them. 


The wardens told me these pools belong to 
Dean Sage, of Albany, and his friends. After 
breakfast we broke camp and ran down to our 
old Burnt Hill camp. 

I had good luck at ‘Two-and-a-Half-Mile 
pond,” killing a fine fellow after a lively 
skirmish, making my string for the morning, 
three. I surprised Dr. Steeves, who did not 
expect me till next morning, and who had 
fished my pools at Burnt Hill, but who was 
glad to welcome us. Mr. Blair had left before 
I got back, summoned home by government 
duties. CLARK BELL. 


The Buck-Tail Fly in Foreign Parts. 


Brother Butler, and all other anglers of the 
buck-tail ilk, will enjoy the annexed incident 
related by the author of ‘‘ Woodland, Moor and 
Stream,” and will rejoice over the success of 
their favorite combination, ‘when used on 
the waters of the British Isles. We believe 
that angler Butler uses, at times, the hairs from 
the tail of a calf in the make-up of his won- 
drous buck-tails ; if he does not, perhaps he - 
will get a wrinkle from this man of the ‘ Cri- 
mear.”’ 


I once fished a bit of water well stocked with 
pike; in fact, the pond was full of them — and 
I did not geta run. As I was about to pack 
up, having got impatient over my ill luck, a 
man in the dress of a farm laborer sauntered up. 
‘““Have ye had any sport, master?” he asked. 
‘““Nota run.” ‘J doan’t wunner at it a bit: 
an’ I reckens as ye wunt hev, if ye fishes for 
“em in the fashion ye hey bin.’”’ ‘* Look at the 
live baits. Is there anything the matter?’ 
He looked at them, then said: ‘‘ They there 
gudgeons is the biggest an most prankt ’uns 
as Ive sin for many a day. They never 
cummed out o’ any water round about here, I 
knows. ‘They be too big fur these ’ere parts. 
Nuthin’ wunt ketch them ‘ere jacks but a calf- 
tatleds ty. <A" ‘calf-tailed: fy 27 Wieseal 
mean what I sez. Did ye neversee one o’ that 
‘ere sort?’ I assured him I had never come 
across that rare insect. ‘A fly of that’ere sort 
could soon be got—wery soon; an’ ye can ketch 
as many jack with it as ever ye likes.” ‘And 
where did you make acquaintance with that 
remarkable fly, my friend?” <‘‘Inthe Crimear, 
when I was a-sojerin’. There’s lots o’ fish out 
in them parts. I bin wounded ; I ain’t fit fur 
much now, an’ I ain’t got no pension. Sol 
bides about like best way I ken ; does odd jobs 
like if they ain’t tooheavy.’’ ‘‘What would be 
the price of one of those rareinsects ?”’ ‘‘ Half- 
a crownd, an’ ye ken have it ina couple o’ 
days’ time.”” I gave him the order and marched 
off home, rather out of temper at my want of 
success. At the time appointed I went to meet 
my entomological rustic, and he produced the 
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fly from his pocket. There was not the least 
pretence about it, for it was literally the tuft 
of hair off the end of ‘a calf’s tail, with two 
large green glass beads fixed as eyes, one on 
each side. One glance at the way the hook's 
flight was arranged told me he was a true 
brother of the gentle craft. To my astonish- 
ment, he declined the proffered half-crown, 
saying, ‘« Doan’t ye niver buy a pig in a poke 
—taint healthy. Arter ye've tried ‘un, ye 
ken pay ‘un: I sha’n’t be fur off. I ain’t got 
no leave ter fish, so I'll jest clear out. Them 
there jacks lays ‘twixt the runs in the weeds. 
Let ‘em hev it.” That rare fly was thrown 
into one of the runs, and gently drawn on the 
surface towards us. Splash—and jack number 
one was fixed and soon landed! Four times 
this process was repeated, with the result that 
four nice-sized fish were landed. On leaving 
the pond I was met by the rustic fly-maker. I 
smiled at him. ‘‘’Tis all right, 1 knows, mas- 
ter. That ’ere fly have jest done the trick 
clean.””’ When he received his half-crown and 
a little over, he said, in the fullness of his 
heart, ‘“ When that ere fly gets the wuss fur 
wear, I'll jest mek ye anuther fur nuthin’, dang 
my brass buttons ef ah doan’t!” 


A Fisherman in Town. 7 


On the back of the business card of C. F 
Orvis, the fishing-tackle dealer and manufac- 
turer of Manchester, Vt., we find the annexed 
verses by Frank L. Stanton, the quaintness 
and jingle of which have touched our weak 
spot, and, although they may be old to many, 
they are new to us, and we print them along 
with the free advertisement they give to Bro. 
Orvis. 


I jes’ sat here a-dreamin’— 
A-dreamin’ every day, 

Of the sunshine that’s a-gleamin’— 
On the rivers—fur away. 


An’ I kinder fall to wishin’ 
I was where the waters swish; 
Fer if the Lord made fishin’, 
Why—a feller ought to fish! 


While I’m studyin’, or a-writin’, 
In the dusty, rusty town, 

1 kin feel the fish a-bitin’— 
See the cork a-goin’ down! 


An’ the sunshine seems a-tanglin’ 
Of the shadows cool an’ sweet; 

With the honeysuckles danglin’, 
An’ the lilies at my feet. 


So I nod, an’ fall to wishin’ 

I was where the waters swish; 
Fer if the Lord made fishin’, 
~ Why—a feller orter fish! 
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Fishing on the Texan Gulf. 


We learn, through Mr. S. P. Panton, that the 
fishing at Aransas Pass has been excellent. 
Jewfish of great size are very numerous; in 
fact, there are plenty of fish of all kinds. Some 
fine catches of redfish (channel bass) and salt- 
water trout were caught here recently. Mr. 
Panton also writes in response to a query: 

‘There were plenty of tarpon here right af- 
ter April 1st, last spring, and I believe from 
that on.- I saw plenty of them in May, hence, 
I believe you are safe for finding good fishing 
April 1, and it will improve the longer 
you stay. There was good fishing before that 
date last year, but a ‘Norther’ stopped the 
tarpon fishing in March. I am awfully rushed 
in getting the first issue out of my new paper, 
The Herald, the only one at Aransas Pass.” 


after 


Another Sawfish Breaks His Blade. 


Some of the largest and strongest fish to 
be found in semi-tropical waters are frequently 
encountered off the inlets which open from the 
Atlanticinto the Indian river and Lake Worth 
on the east coast of Florida. The sloop yacht 
“Ramona” came last spring into Lake Worth 
from Biscayne bay, and one of her passengers 
gave the following experience: 

‘When about five miles off shore, opposite 
Boca Ratone, the yacht was struck violently 
by some marine creature, the shock causing a 
big commotion on board and arousing all hands. 
A minute or two later a second shock was 
felt, and this time the sharp blade of a sawfish 
came tearing through the planking on our side 
above the water line. The fish flopped about 
vigorously in the sea and had to exert all his 
strength in order to twist off his weapon so as 
to escape. The sword or blade was left stick- 
ing in the side of the yacht, fully eight inches 
of it appearing on the inside, after having 
pierced a plank 14% inches in thickness. later 
on an examination showed that the first thrust 
from the savage monster had struck a solid 
timber, glancing off, but tearing out a big 
groove in the solid wood. 


A Beautiful Calendar is the one we have just received 
from the Union Metallic Cartridge Co., being chaste, 
vesthetic and useful, for the home, the counting-house 
or the cabin in the woods. It is in keeping with the 
usual practical and ornamental yearly issues of this 
prominent cartridge manufacturing firm. 
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Care of Tackle in Winter. 


Will you give me some information as to the 
best way to keep, during winter, enamelled 
fish lines and gut leaders? 

Does cold or heat (ordinarily) affect them? 

Should they be confined or exposed to the 
air? 

Should they be kept particularly in a dry 
place, or will they stand a little dampness? 

Will the ordinary heated air of a living room 
injure them? 

In fact, any hints you may be pleased to give 
me whereby I can best keep my lines and lead- 
ers, when not in use, will be much appreciated 
by Wea Wi 

New York City, Jan. 5. 

Keep all your fishing gear in a dry place, not 
too warm or cold. If ina living room, see that 
the tackle is well removed from the source of 
heat — stove, register, or fireplace. Simply 
wrap your leaders and fish-lines in paper, and 
put them away as above. We have kept arti- 
ficial flies free from moth depredation by 
wrapping our fly book in a newspaper and put- 
ting it in a cigar box. Be sure, after the fish- 
ing season is over, and before putting them 
away for the winter, to overhaul your rods; a 
little varnish, new whippings, and, if neces- 
sary, changing the rings to the opposite side, 
will make a well-made fly rod nearly as good 
as new. Split-cane cods in particular require 
revarnishing every year, and, as the best var- 
nish is very slow in drying, it is better to do it 
every fall before winter stowage of them, and 
when this is done lay them flat upon the floor, 
if practicable. Put your hooks in paper that 
has been thoroughly saturated with oil. 


A Desirable Outing Locality. 

Few, if any, of the American anglers are 
aware of the location of the spot called the 
‘‘Grand Etang,” situated on the Gaspi pen- 
insula, 190 miles below Quebec, in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, south shore. 
fit Iam writing the present article to impress 
on their minds the splendid advantages held 
out to them for angling and hunting in this 
wild and picturesque locality. Lofty and rug- 
ged mountains lie to the south, and at their base 
are two lakes, one a mile and a half in length 
by three-quarters of a mile in breadth; the sec- 


ond, half a mile in length by a quarter in 


breadth, both teeming with trout from one 
pound to fifteen in weight. To the north is 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and on the shore of 
one of the lakes is the mansion of George God- 
frey, Esq., proprietor of the Seignory of Grand 


For their bene- . 


Etang, who, with the help of his good lady, 
has left nothing undone to procure for his 
guests every comfort. His house contains all 
that is necessary for the sportsman, tourist, 
and invalid, and the fishing, shooting and bath- 
ing cannot be surpassed in the Province of 
Quebec. Boats and skiffs, horses and vehicles 
are at the immediate disposal of the guests, as 
well as trustworthy guides, and the best of 
board and refreshments will be found at all 
times on the premises. ‘Two steamers ply fort- 
nightly between Quebec and Gaspi, one going 
down, and the other returning; both stop in 
passing Grand Etang. Let my American fel- 
low anglers take a trip down in the beginning 
of next June, from Quebec, on board either the 
S. S. Miramachie or Str. Relief, and try their 
luck in getting ‘‘ big fish’”’ and a ‘‘ good time.”’ 
Dr. J. A. PIDGEM. 


Traveling in Luxury.—ver ready to provide every- 
thing for the accommodation of the patrons, the 
Southern Railway Company has added to their ser- 
vice a new train to the South known as the New York 
and Florida Short Line Limited, which is, beyond 
doubt, one of the finest trains in the world. The 
Dining and Sleeping Cars are all of the Pullman 
Company’s most modern make,and are but a few 
weeks from the shops, the Southern Railway and the 
Pennsylvania Railway being the only lines who have 
as yet received any of the new Pullman Compartment 
Sleeping Cars. The New York and Florida Short 
Line Limited leaves the Pennsylvania depot daily at 
3:20 P. M. Itis a solid Pullman Vestibule train, and 
runs between New York and St. Augustine, carrying 
also through sleeper New York to Tampa and Augus- 
ta; the train is composed of dining cars, compartment, 
drawingroom and stateroom sleeping cars. The 
stateroom sleeping cars enable one to enjoy perfect 
seclusion, the same as the drawingroom, cost being 
little more than a section in ordinary sleeper, each 
stateroom being provided with two berths, wash 
basin, lavatory, etc. Passengers on this train go 
through to St. Augustine and Tampa without changes, - 
dinner being served at Jacksonville at 7 o’clock, St. 
Augustine 8:15 P. M..on the evening of the day after 
leaving New York. 


Henry C. Squires & Son, of 20 Cortlandt street, have 
issued their annual catalogue. It is a very extensive 
one, and from its completeness and practical value to 
the sportsman, we place it in the leading rank of this 
class of publications. There is nothing omitted that 
can possibly be of use to angler, shooter, canoeist, 
bicycler orany other man who delights in outdoor 
life. Such publications have become almost neces- 
saries to an enjoyable life; without them, our ignor- 
ance of useful appliances for sport would lead to de- 
privation of its keenest enjoyment. With sucha 
catalogue as the Squires have published, we can not 
only stock up with what we want, but we can get 
real good solid information about things we can’t 
afford to want. 
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A Trip to St. Andrew’s, N. B. 


Where to go; the long hot summer of 1894 
was drawing to a close (I had spent ten days 
of June in the Quebec country catching trout 
galore, ‘“‘but that is another story”), and, 
weary with the heat of city streets, I was to 
take a trip my wife could share, and thought 
to get out somewhere into the wild woods; 
somewhere by quiet waters where the sun- 
shine and the dew visited their friends the 
wild flowers. A letter to the Ozflook brought 
rich returns, among the rest a pamphlet about 
St. Andrew's, N. B. Therein we read of a 
quaint old town by the sea, where one could 
fish on sea or shore, for cod or mackerel, trout 
or land-locked salmon; where there were 
‘‘lakes, streams, blue sky and sunny gleams,” 
walks, drives, boating of all sorts, and a land 


- of rest. 


That settled it, and one morning apout 
the middle of August we left Boston at 8 
o'clock by the limited express on the B. & M. 
R. R. for St. Andrew’s, N. B. (fare for round 
trip, St. A. and return, $14). It was just a little 
family trip for two. The run along the Massa- 
chusetts coast was pleasantly familiar, as we 
have been to Maine on many similar excur- 
sions before. The Maine country, like an old 
friend, greeted us in its woods and streams. 
It is a difficult country to describe, but a poet 
or angler feels constantly like stopping the 
train to wander about in the many picturesque 
nooks, to fish the many winding streams or to 
explore a little further the many charming 
scenes, that, now on this side, now on that, and 
then on both sides, keep one in constant mo- 
tion to see it all and after all only to hear, ‘‘ Oh, 
you ought to have seen that view; you missed 
it, and it was so lovely.” 


At Bangor, about 3 Pp. M., we had to 
change cars. The scenery grew wilder as we 
approached the state line, running much of the 
time through a wilderness. It was dark when 
we reached Vanceboro, and 100’clock at night, 
cold and rainy, when we reached St. Andrew’s, 
which is a dreamy sort of a place, but we found 
a good hotel in Kennedy's. |;The streets are 
perfect for bicycling, being phenomenally free 
from mud or dust, owing {to some peculiar 
quality of the soil, and we had many very de- 
lightful walks and drives. The wild flowers 
of the province are very beautiful, being larger 
and more thrifty than with us; why, I do not 
understand; lack of dust may have something 


i 


mn 


to do with it; but then again, chamomile, 
which with us looks like a weed, is there a very 
graceful plant, the leaves looking like sea- 
weed freshly washed and the flower heads like 
the larger marguerites. The silvery cinque- 
foil showed brightly forth along the wayside, 
while the golden rods and asters were in great 
variety and profusion. The fields about were 
covered with the bright yellow heads of the 
August flower, and along the damp ditches we 
found the white turtle heads, sometimes mis- 
called white gentians; the bright monkey 
flower and the dull St. Johns wort were there 
in plenty, nor must we forget the Joe Pye weed 
that dyed the swamps in purple hue. The 
town is builton a peninsula, with river and bay 
nearly surrounding it, and the hills rise gently, 
sloping back from the shores to the partially 
wooded and bare Chamcook mountains, that 
arch their mural fronts along the northern 
limits of the town. The tides send their waters 
deep inland and cover the bays, or ebb away 
and leave long stretches of coast bare below 
high water mark, the rise and fall being twenty 
to thirty feet. 

The Chamcook lakes are four to seven miles 
back from the town by rail, and are full of 
land-locked salmon from one to five pounds in 
weight. They are caught in quantities in May 
and June, but were not biting in August, yet 
one can take the train, or drive or ride bicycle 
to the lakes, and from their shores, or from 
boat, catch plenty of salmon with fly or bait; 
at least, such was the universal testimony. 
‘Trout are said to be very plentiful in the other 
lakes, of which there are a dozen within as 
many miles of town, but, contrary to my usual 
custom, I did not go fishing many times; when 
I did, I found the trout all right, of fair size 
and fine quality. The walks, drives and 
steamboat excursions; the wild flowers and 
the beautiful views from the hills out upon the 
grand highway of nations, are always full of 
interest. Excursions by boat up the river to 
Calais and St. Stephen, or to Eastport across 
the bay, or out to the Grand Menan, or again 
to St. John, all furnish variety of entertain- 
ment that it would be hard to equal. 


To old salts the trip from Boston by steamer 
is said to be fine, but I am willing to take their 
word for it, though I have no doubt they are 
right. The Algonquin, of St. Andrew’s, is a 
fine modern hotel, none better, and has a su- 
perb location, accommodates 400 guests; rates, 
$4 per day; $15 to $25 per week. There are 
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two good stables in the place; teams, $3 per 
day and upwards. 

From St. Andrew's, we took steamer to 
Eastport, Me., and changed for boat to St. 
John, N. Bs, but darkness coming on prevented 
our seeing much of the provincial coast. At 
St. John we were tempted to sail the seventy 
miles across the Bay of Fundy, to Annapolis, 
Digby, and visit the Evangeline district, said 
to be a delightful trip, but after spending a 
few days seeing the sights, the forty foot tide, 
‘‘the double reversible cataract,” caused by 
the ebb and flow of the tide in the St. John 
river, one of the wonders of the world, we took 
a little steamer up the St. John river to Fred- 
cricton. 

Fredericton is a very pleasant place for a 
summer sojourn, right in the midst of a good 
game and fish region; in fact, one could hardly 
escape trout bites in this province if he ex- 
posed himself in Mayor June. The fisherman 
has everything all right and good treatment; 
no trouble with the custom house, but I am in- 
formed that the gunner has to deposit the 
amount of duty on his gun; a $100 gun being 
rated sometimes at $300, and $4o to $60 deposit 
required; asenseless hardship. We left Fred- 
ericton one morning by train and reached Bos- 
ton the same evening, via Bangor. 

FRANK S. Fay. 


Fish Protection and Culture in Pennsylvania. 


Persons desiring to aid in the increase of 
edible fish in the waters of Pennsylvania, can, 
by applying to The Pennsylvania Fish Pro- 
tective Association, 1020 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia, obtain placards containing informa- 
tion as to close seasons of the different varieties 
of fish, and other information pertaining tothe 
same; also blank applications for procuring 
trout fry, free, from the Pennsylvania Fish 
Commissioners, will be supplied by the associ- 
ation upon application. 

H. O. Wixzur, President. 

M. G. SELLERs, Secretary. 





Protection in Indiana. 


Mr. G. W. Griffin,in a private letter from 
Greencastle, Ind., writes us: 

‘‘T was in Indianapolis yesterday and saw 
Mr. Butler, who, with other Indianapolis an- 
glers, were to appear yesterday afternoon be- 
fore the Committee of the House having in 
charge the bills introduced for the protection of 


fish. ‘Phere seems to be quite a waking up on 
the part of the anglers in Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Michigan to secure some good 
protective legislation this winter. 

‘“‘In this state-they are trying to do away 
with all spearing, the running into the stream 
of the refuse from paper mills and strawboard 
factories, and making a close season from the 
first of December to the twentieth of June or 
first of July, giving the state tish commissioner 
a salary of $1,500 a year and allowing him 
$5,000 a year for expenses. 

‘““The paper mills and strawboard factories 
will make a big fight of course, and the gen- 
eral public do not seem to be educated up to 
the point to realize the importance of such 
laws.”’ 


The National Protective Association. 


The National Bird and Fish Pro- 
tective Association, organized during the Co- 
lumbian Exposition, at a convention held Sep- 
tember 21, 1893, in the Agricultural building, 
has steadily increased in membership and in- 
fluence. At the beginning, the members were 
few in number, but at the second annual meet- 
ing, held January 9 and io, in Chicago, the 
rolls gave evidence of a gratifying increase. 
Twelve state associations and clubs, with an 
aggregate of many thousand members, are re- 
corded as having joined during the past year, 
and the individual membership has increased 
to nearly three hundred. ‘The objects of the 
association, outlined in Article I of the consti- 
tution, are as follows: 

‘« This association is formed for the purpose 
of securing co-operative work among state 
sportsmen’s associations, game wardens, and 
individuals in protecting game and fish during 
the close season; to obtain harmonious legis- 
lation by and between the several states, ter- 
ritories and districts in their game laws; to 
discourage the reckless killing of any and all 
kinds of game for pleasure or for pecuniary 
profit, prevent the unnecessary destruction of 
forests and the killing of insectiverous and 
song birds; encourage a general adoption of 
the game warden system, extend the number 
of state and national parks by proper legisla- 
tion; foster the introduction and protection of 
new species of game, ascertain, defend and 
protect the rights of sportsmen, and promote 
the affiliation of all members of the fraternity 
throughout the United States.” 


Game, 
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The New York Fish Commission. 


The people of the Adirondack section of this 
state are astir in the matter of having a repre- 
sentative on the New York Fish Commission, 
which, it is said, will soon be overhauled and 
remodeled by the governor. Certainly,a man, 
properly equipped, and hailing from the North 
Woods, cannot fail to be of great usefulness 
and of practical force in the commission, posi- 
tions on which, we think, should be at once 
made permanent and placed beyond the reach 
of partisan or politician. We named last 
month Mr. A. W. Cheney as a candidate for 
the presidency of the board, and the name of 
A. R. Fuller is now prominently placed by the 
North Woods people for a position in the com- 
mission. These two men would fill the bill ex- 
actly and to the brim, Mr. Fuller having run 
for years a hatchery of his own at Meacham 
lake,and has made the fishes of our state the 
study of his manhood. Neither, we under- 
stand, want, or do not care to accept, a position 
solely on political grounds. This is as it 
should be, and will render these gentlemen 
more acceptable to the public and more likely 
to fill with credit the positions when assigned 
to them. We do not know the political bias of 
either, but this we do know, that, under the 
present system of rotary political appoint- 
ments, the State of New York will never reach 
the high position in fish culture, with its at- 
tendant public usefulness, that her vast water 
area should place at her command. A casual 
study of the system governing the Fish Com- 
mission. of the State of Maine will at once 
show the errors of our own and the bene- 
ficial effects of a non-partisan Board of Fish 
Commissionets. 


Later.—At the moment of going to press we 
learn that a full-blooded politician, hailing 
from Wayne County, has been appointed on 
the Commission. ‘This is the first turn of the 
political wheel. 


Thread For Fly Tying. 


Can you tell me what thread the professional 
fly tyers use 1n tying flies? I use letter A sew- 
ing machine silk. Is this correct? It seems to 
me there should be a thread finer and stronger 
than that. RED CoACHMAN. 


The qualities of silk.thread used for fly 
tying depends on the size of hook used. For 
large-sized flies grade A, if the quality of ma- 
chine silk be good, will answer; if the hook be 


extra large size, double your silk; for medium 
and small sized flies, the tying thread should 
be grade oo and ooo best quality machine silk. 
This is the usage of professional fly tyers. 


\ 


The Pennsylvania Fish Protective Association. 


At the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Fish Protective Association, the following 
named officers were elected: President, H. O. 
Wilbur; vice-presidents, Edwin Hagert, Dr. 
Bushrod W. James, Howard A. Chase; secre- 
tary, Marion G. Sellers; corresponding secre- 
tary, J. Penrose Collins; treasurer, William 5S. 
Hergesheimer ; executive committee, Henry C. 
Ford, George T. Stokes, C. H. Fitzgerald, Wil- 
liam P. Thompson, Colonel John Gay, Henry A. 
Ingram, F. W. Brown, Dr. W. W. McClure, 
George W. Reader; trustees, Collins W. Wal- 
ton, Bernard L. Douredoure, R. M. Hartley. 

The twelfth annual report, which was read at 
this meeting, was an extremely interesting and 
valuable one, showing great zeal on the part 
of the executive of the association and an in- 
creased interest all over the state in fish culture 
and protection. We have space only for a few 
salient paragraphs : 

“With a more general observance of, and re- 
spect for, the laws bearing on the propagation 
and preservation of fish, the improved condi- 
tion of the streams, and a membership growing 
in numbers and influence, your committee feels 
called upon to say that public sentiment has 
been largely and advantageously educated to 
the essential importance and beneficial results 
attending the well directed efforts of a move- 
ment which has for its general and specific ob- 
ject, the promotion of the public good. 


* * * * * a 


“The commendable fact that the association 
has, from its inception, recognized the great 
evil and disastrous effects likely to accrue from 
the continued wholesale distruction of men- 
haden fish on the coast, is a matter of record 
by reason of its early, consistent and untiring 
efforts in urging legislation that would suppress 
or restrict the injurious methods pursued by the 
menhaden fishermen. The constantly growing 
scarcity of edible fish along the Atlantic coast 
line, together with the pernicious practices in- 
volving their certain extinction, are cogent 
facts, persistently forcing themselves into con- 
spicuous notice, and giving additional impetus 
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to the conviction that something should be 
done. 
* ** * ** * ** 

“The greater extension of the beneficial ob- 
jects and operations of the association, together 
with the continued wide distribution of notices 
and circulars relating to the laws and fishery 
interests, have had a stimulative effect upon 
public opinion by creating a more general re- 
spect for and observance of the protective laws. 
This is unmistakably assured from the per- 
ceptible yearly decrease of illegalities reported. 
In dealing with this important branch of its 
work, your committee desires to state that the 
annoyance and difficulty formerly existing in 
obtaining reliable information in regard to per- 
sons violating the laws regulating fishing, has 
considerably abated. This is gratifying to 
record, for in such instances it has adopted de- 
cisive steps for immediate correction, by the 
arrests and conviction of the offenders. 

“With liberal restocking, enforcement of the 
code of interstate laws,and the total destruction 
of fish baskets, weirs and other illegel devices 
in the Delaware river, thereby giving unre- 
stricted freedom to the shad to spawn and the 
young shad to migrate in their season, the 


Delaware river is to-day, without doubt, the 


best shad producing river along the Atlantic 
coast, if not in the country, as well as being 
prolific in many other varieties of food fishes. 


* * * * * * 


“The difficulty heretofore existing in the 
proper enforcement of the laws for the protec- 
tion of fish, on account of the apparant lack of 
intelligence of the community in regard to 
them, has been largely overcome by the wide 
distribution given an exhaustive digest of the 
statute laws of this commonwealth, relating to 
fish and fishing, undertaken and completed by 
the association at great expense, some years 
ago. 

* * * * * * 

“In order to further enance the social fea- 
tures of the association, your committee, acting 
under its instructions, has undertaken the es- 
tablishment of an anglers’ permanent museum 
in the rooms, by making a collection of fishing 
paraphernalia, representing the evolution of 
tackle in the history of angling, from the 
earliest times to the present, together with such 


aboriginal fishing relics and curious objects 


picked up on fishing trips, as can be secured. 


* 
* * SS * * 


“The association is, therefore, not only flour- 
ishing in regard to membership, but also in the 
important matter of effective work, and with 
the fullest assurance that the fishery interests 
are improving through this energetic persever- 
ance, it encourages renewed and enlarged ef- 
fort by the association, which has patiently and 
successfully toiled for the public good.” 


Jumping Salt Water Fishes. 


C. W. H. is informed that the whip ray 
jumps in sport or fear. We saw one near Pal- 
ma Sola, Fla., a few winters ago, leap at least 
three feet into the air. Sting rays will jump 
when pursued by sharks or other ferocious 
fishes, and the devil fish(not the long-armed 
octopus erroneously so-called) is sometimes 
seen in immense shoals, playfully leaping and 
sporting. It seems to be the habit of all sur- 
face feeding fishes to jump into the air when 
pursued by enemies, or when actuated by a 
spirit of fun, if the term may be so used in 
connection with a cold-blooded creature. But 
of all the small fishes the silver mullet of 
Florida, takes the palm for the lengthof its 
eerial flights, excepting the flying fish. We 
have seen a mullet, when the shoal has been 
chased by a porpoise, throw itself atleast five 
feet horizontally along and above the water. 
Of course, such a leap pales before that of the 
tarpon king, of which Dr. Kenworthy reported 
that one, to his knowledge, jumped over the 
forward part of a river steamboat, covering at 
least twenty-five feet from rise to fall. 


Successful Ducking.—Messrs. J. F. Bradner, George 
H. Decker, C. M. Totten, John Wilson, T. A. Weller, 
and William Millspaugh returned to this clty from 
Currituck sound, North Carolina, Sunday night. 
They left this city Saturday, January 5,and had an 
agreeable ocean voyage (via Old Dominion line). The 
ride down the beach was made pleasantly and the 
party were at home in Brother White’s domicile Sun- 
day night. 

They left there Saturday with lots of game, includ- 
ing three swan, twelve geese and about two hundred 
ducks. The return voyage was also pleasant, and the 
party came home greatly benefitted by the trip. The 
party has a story about a frisky mustang and the 
Northern riders, but they don’t want it publishea.— 
Middletown (N. Y.) Press, January 14, 1895. 
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Perfect 
in 
Action 
and 
Finish. 





Patented [May 6, 1890, and [ay 27, 1890. Registered, March 18, 1890. 
OSMIC Rods approach as nearly an ideal standard as mechanical skill, and a practical 
K knowledge of an angler’s needs, can produce. 

The Bamboo is of the finest quality, specially selected for us by experts in Calcutta, 
and is of our own direct importation. Our Patent Ferrules are absolutely non-breakable at the 
joint. Best German Silver. 

We call particular attention to the mechanical principle of our Kosmic Ferrules. Rods 
break most frequently at the point where the wood enters the ferrule. When the diameter of a 
joint is reduced to enter the smaller diameter of the ferrule, its strength is lessened qo per cent. 
In the Kosmic ferrules this objection has beenentirely overcome. There is no reduction in 
the size, or change in the shape of the wood, until it has passed a full half inch into the 
ferrules. (See Figures 1 and 2. ; 

An elastic Celluloid Band (Fig. 1) re-inforces the bamboo and extends inside the ferrule to 
Fig. 2, producing a Very Strong and Flexible End. ‘The point of greatest strain (between 
Fig. 1 and Fig. 2) thus becomes ¢he strongest part of the rod, and it cannot break at this point. 


We guarantee every rod. Fig. 3 represents our patent Waterproof Cap, which prevents the 
entrance of water into the joint. 








































































































Fig. 1—Elastic Celluloid Band, re-inforcing the Bamboo, Fig. 2—German Silver Ferrule, 
Patented May 6, 1890. Fig. 3—Patent Waterproof Cap, excluding all moisture. 
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CIGARETTE SMOKERS who are willing to pay a little more 
than the price charged for the ordinary trade Cigarettes, will 
find THIS BRAND superior to all others. 


The Richmond Straight Cut No. 1 Cigarettes 


IN made from the Dalene! most delicate in flavor and high- 
est cost Gold Leaf grown in Virginia. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, and observe that the name of Manufacturer, 
as below, is on every package. 
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Bethabara and Degama Wood Rods 


These Rods are made BY HAND of selected woods and under my own 
supervision. They have stood the test of time and are considered superic- 
by many of the most expert anglers in the country. Iam also making the 
same (best) of LANCEWOOD and GREENHEART rods. Of SPLIT BAM- 
BOOS I can recommend the 


Leech Combination 





This is the perfection of a Combination Rod. It will make either a 
9 1-2 foot fly-rod or an 8 foot bass rod, suitable for either trolling or bait 
casting. Made as follows: A reversible hand grasp, so that when used with 
fly-rod you haye the reel seat below the hand, making a fiy-rod of three 
pieces and ashort grasp. The bass trolling or casting rod 1s made with an 
extra short grasp that titsinto the head of reel seat of reversibie butt, mak- 
ing a double grasp rod. This part of rod is of two pieces, a tip and second 
joint, and the two short grasps, which combined make the double grasp. 
Price in split bamboo, $30; bethabara, $20; greenheart, $15; degama, $12; 
lancewood, $10. This includes cork grasp and German silver mountings. 


The Quaspeake Club Rod 


This beautiful rod is only seven feet in length and weighs three ounces, 
It is designed for small stream work where open and brush fishing alter- 
nates It will cast forty to fifty feet with ease, and, owing to its Tonsil 
has sufficient backbone to kill a three-pound trout without strain or dam- 
age. For brush fishing itisjust thething. This rod is finished with care 
and its construction will compare favorably with the best split bamboo 


rods in the market. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
AND PRICE LIST. 





FRED. D. DIVINE 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Mention 
AMERICAN ANGLER. 


CHARLES PLATH & SON, 


FINE FISHING 


SNELLED HOOKS, LEA 


INjo: LLsS©) Camel S15 


NEW CATALOGUE (profusely illustrated) of all grades of Fishing 


Fish Hooks, Silkworm Gut, Flies, Artificial B 
stamps for large catalogue. (Please deduct a 


NOTE.—We wi 


ll send post-paid, on receipt of price, any of the tollowing named goods. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RODS AND TACKLE, 


DERS, MINNOW CANCS AND FLIES, 


IN@eW Y orl= ‘Cit 
Tackle, Rod-makers’ Supplies, Reels, 
aits and every requisite for anglers. ANGLERS, send 10 cents in 
mount from your first order.) 

i If the amount be 


one dollar or more we Will mail our new Catalogue gratis. 


Fine TROUT AND GRAYLING FLIES. 
Reguiar Grade 


30 per doz. 
i . 


FINE BLACK BASS AND LAKE FLIES. 
Regula Casting ..§ .75 per doz. 
Le. a7 





Best eae hehe ioe . 50 ; with helper. ce ie esi) 
PeaneweheINleneve 5 Aatemccneossass ab B Best Casting — & Bee ests E50 eee 
Turned wing “hovel eee S 0G a Regular Trolling, Double Gut....... 850 ees 
Gnaty wud Midges ...... Pea te 1.00 es Best a i Sycacel sees he oe 
Fine Salmon Flies to Order. Fine Lake Flies........... 2 12005 125051275) 
SELECTED GuT LEADERS AND CASTING LINES. SILK WORM GuT (10u STRANDS IN HANK.) 
Three feet. Six feet. Ordinary Trout. ...---.5... Sddocdooc seer $ .40 per hank. 
Single Gut, Regular Trout...... $ .50 $1.00 per doz. gee ular Hee acs acobor AOE SOU) gi 
AY Best Trout 1.00 2.00 “ ae DR at secs co eaascicdac b 60 : 
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Double Gut, Best Black Bass... 150 3.00 ae oe eee eeee sees 1.50 
“ Extra ee OHO 4.80 ws {xtra ye at Scie iaineiniae's 1.75 
MrableiGuihine cose 1.50 3.00 “ RerulamnSalmon=-csiecceen: sceeee nee 3.00 se 
OuR CELEBRATED SNELLED Hooks. HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAmBoo Rops. 
Extra High Grade Single Gut... 0c. per doz. | German Silver Best Hand-made Fly $12.00 
es 2 Double: Gut =. °---. 40c. if eS ss ‘ Bait. 4 E00 
First Grade Single Gut ... .......-.-. ..20¢. a nS Fly or Henshall .. |. jae a 
er Double Gut ........ . .30C. “ Nickeled s oe A oe ee 6.00 
Special Grade Single Gut........ .-.... 12c. = es a SS), AN 5 Ne Rn eae 3.50 
CO Double Gut ... 20e All Styles of Salt Water Rods. 
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BROOK TROUT FRY—~> 





Ud: bave for sale: in their season Brook Trout Eggs and Young Fry, also 
yearlings and half-pound trout for stocking streams and ponds. We have 
been unable to fill all our orders for yearlings this season, but having now increased 
our facilities we expect to be able to furnish yearlings in quantities to suit customers. 
We guarantee our eggs to be best quality, full count and properly packed. 
We also guarantee safe delivery of yearlings. We make special prices on eggs and 
fry to Fish Commissioners. Correspondence solicited. Address, 


Persons ordering Eggs should do a) A fi W. HOXIE & CO e 


so early, as we begin shipping in 
SOO Carolina, Washington Co., R. I. 
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STRENGTHEN THE MUSCLES. 








ARE TO BE 


FOUND ON THE LINE OF THE 


(Jucen & Crescent 


If you are contemplating an outing 
consult the ANGLER first, then secure 
your tickets via this line. Double 
daily service from Cincinnati and 
Louisville to Florida, Louisiana, Texas 
and intermediate States. 


Connects at New Orleans and Shreveport for 
Texas, Mexico and Calitornia. 





It has a particularly warming, comforting and stimu- 
lating effect on Weak or Stiff muscles ; quick in action; 
clean and pleasant in use. For sale by all druggists and 
dealers in sporting goods. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., SoLE AGENTS, 
30 N. William Street, New York. 


W. C. RINEARSON, Gen’l Passenger Agent 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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Why not Give.. 


THE BRISTOL STEEL FISHING ROD 
..a Trial? 


You are sure to be pleased with the action and the 
many good qualities of the rod. 


Sixteen Styles. Send for our 40-page catalogue. 
Weights, 6 1=2 to 12 I=2 oz. It ts frees 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn., U.S.A. 























&$ Tarpon or “Silver King” «stereo, 








se: WO aaa a Se 
= A THOROUGHLY EXHAUSTIVE AND PRACTICAL WORK BY THE LATE 
RORORCO SOs eS Cotonet F. S. PINCKNEY —- Ben Bent,” 


= With notes by W. H. WOOD, the Pioneer of Tarpon Fishing. Handsomely bound in Cloth, 


OOGOGCCCESCCES with Gold and Silver Mounted Cover. Price, $1.00, post-paid. 


Oe HARRIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
B@OrGrGrox 19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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Small Profits Quick Sales 


To All Points 
SOUTH-EAST 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas 

and the SOUTH-WEST. 


The Greatest 


HUNTING AND FISHING GROUNDS 
I ROU I i LIE S t In the United States. 


Hunters’ Rates now in effect and special attention 


xiven all Sportsmen. 
24c. Per Dozen : Py 
Write Company’s agents or the undersigned for 
copies of Hunting and Fishing pamphlets, containing 
Game Laws and other information. 





Send Twenty Cents for an Assorted Sample 


Dozen. H. Cc. TOWNSEND 
Sa isi oe General Passenger Agent, St. Louis, Missouri. 


AGENTS LADIES OR GENTS 
Sets : $75 A WEEK, 
At home, using or selling Gray 

x Plater, or collecting goods for us 

to plate. We do all kinds of plat- 
ing at our works, manufacture the 
(Sees and ourfits, and teach 
fT the art. We sell he only complete 

55 ||| outfit, including lathe wheels, tools 


WHE. HoH: KIPPE:CO., 





523 Broadway NEW YORK 


and materials for polishing, prepar- 
Wi ing, plating and finishing every- 
thing. Circulars and prices free. 
Gray & Co.. Plating Works, 
Dep't 4, Columbus, Ohio. 


Send for Illustrated Tackle Catalogue 


Mention ANSLER 
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PARTS V AND VI NOW READY! 


“JHE FISHES OF NORTH AMERIGA’ 


= e200 08 238 82 =e 2 a] =e 2] e 82 2 





By Wm. C. Harris, Editor <‘ American Angler.’’ ‘The enormous expense, aggregating over 
$45,000, of this, the most costly and elaborate work of the kind ever published in America, and 
the extreme financial distress of the country during the past two years, has retarded its regu- 
lar monthly publication, but with the renewed business vigor of affairs, and by arrangement 
with the lithographers, the numbers will now be issued regularly, one or more per month, 
Messrs. Armstrong & Co., proprietors of The Riverside Press, of Cambridge, Mass., who have 
the lithographic work in charge, write us: 

Mr. WILLIAM C. HARRIS, } CAMBRIDGE, Mass., July 20, 1804. 

Fishes of North America Publishing Co., New York: 
Having completed arrangements whereby we are to make the lithographic 

reproductions of your celebrated oil portraits of fishes for Zhe Fishes of North America, 

we would say that the work will now progress as fast as possible consistent with its high 

class character, and our part of it will not retard the regular issue of the numbers, for we 


can probably give them to you at the rate of two pictures a month. 
Very truly yours, ARMSTRONG & CoO. 


The Fishes of North America is issued on heavy plate paper in monthly parts (size 
of pages, I2 x 19 inches), each number containing two portraits of American fishes, colored as 
in life, and printed on heavy card board. he portraits are painted from fish at the moment of 
capture, before their color tints have faded. 

We have decided to place this work within the reach of every angler in America, and 
will present a free copy of the entire book (40 parts, 80 portraits) to anyone who wiil send us 
five new subscribers to the complete work. he terms are $1.50 per number, and parts I, 2, 3, 
4, 5 and 6 are now ready for delivery, and one part at least will be issued each month until the 
work is complete. It has never been placed in the hands of canvassing agents, and you will 
have a clear field among your angling friends to work in. 

The Fishes of North America, has met with. the highest commendations from 
ichthyologists and the leading journals of the country. Address, 


THE HARRIS PUBLISHING CO., 19 Park Place, New York 


OIL PORTRAITS OF FISHES FOR SALE 


During the series of years in which Mr. John L. Petrie has 

been painting oil portraits of fishes for my work on The Fishes of 

3 North America, he has, from time to time, made a few dupli- 
= cates of the portraits, and, with my consent, they are offered for 

9} @ sale as per schedule below. The pictures can be seen at the 3) (g 

office of THE AMERICAN ANGLER, and all communications regard- 


ing them should be addressed toThe Harris Publishing Co., 19 
Park Place, New York. hese paintings are on canvass, I2x 19 


inches, 
WILLIAM C. HARRIS, 
Editor ‘‘ American Angler.’’ 





4 


DESCRIPTION AND PRICES 
BLACK BASS—Small mouthed, painted from Green- ROCKY MOUNTAIN TROUT—Black spotted,painted 


wood Lake live fish, - - $30 from live specimens taken at Elk Creek, near 
BROOK TROUT—Red spotted, painted from live enue Morte) see icy Bei () "$25 
specimens taken in the Ontonagon River of North- STRIPED BASS—TIainced from dead fish, . $20 
ern Michigan, eee Sa s.r $30 LAKE TROUT—Painted from live specimens takenin 
BROOK. EEO eked Pe reece sore live the New York State Hatchery at Caledonia, - $20 
specimens taken int th S > serv i 
ofLong Island, =. =. == $s. ~0 WALL-EYED PIKE (Pike Perch)—Painted from dead 
TARPON OR “SILVER KING” —Painted from Hee era So) opel ser 3, 
mounted specimen, - - - - - $25 EASTERN POND PICKEREL—Painted from live 
WEAKFISH—Painted from live fish caught at Gif- fish taken from Greenwood Lake, N. Y., - $20 
me pees eae 1 ae oa Te MICHIGAN GRAYLING—Painted from dead fish, $20 
= rom live specimen ca in : ; : ; 
Jamaica Ag NE Y.. = bi = : a 2 ney $30 Ee es from live specimens caught in 
LAND-LOCKED SALMON—Painted by John Mead, Cee ene SORE ia eet a oa S20 
of North Bridgeton, Me., - - - - - $20 MACKERAL—From deadfish, - - - - $20 


~\ 


fiddress, THE HARRIS PUBLISHING GO., 19 Park Place, New York 
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STANDARD AMERICAN BOOKS ON 


FISH, FISHING AND FISH CULTURE, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


THE HARRIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 


American Game Fishes. 


Their habits, habitat and peculiarities; how, when 
and where to ang e fur them. 580 pages, with illustra- 
tions. Cloth. Price, $2.50. 


This book comprises a series of papers by well-known 
authorities on the best of our game fishes, and edited 
by G. O. SHIELDs. 


The Salmon Fisher. 


Chapters on the Distribution of Salmon, Life History 
of the Salmon, Technology of Salmon Fishing, Salmon 
Fishing in Abstract, Luxury of Salmon Waters, [riner- 
ary of the Salmon River. By CHaRLEs HALLOCK. Cloth, 
126 pages. Price, $1.00. 





Norris’ American Angler’s Book. 


Embracing the natural history of sporting fish and the 
art of taking them, with instructions in fly fishing. fly 
making and rod making and directions for fish breed- 
ing; with a supplement containing a description of 
salmon rivers, inland trout fishing, ete. Eighty engrav- 
ings. By THADDEUS Norris. Cloth, extra bev. boards, 
gilt top, 8vo. Memorial Edition. Price, $5.50. 





The Angler’s Score Book and Fishing 
Register. 


‘Chis handy work contains a sufficient number of pages 
for a season’s record, and will be found indispensable 
to the angler who feels sufficient interest in his pastime 
to derive pleasure and profit from his past achieve- 
ments. It is bound in heavy paper, price 10c., and in 
limp cloth and gold, 25c., pocket size. 





The Practical Angler. 


How, when and where to fish. By Kir CLARKE. Giving 
a descr ption of American game fish caught with a hook 
and line, methods of capture, their habits and haunts, 
and all requisite information whereby the novice can 
acquire the art and enjoy the delightful recreation of 
fishing. Price, paper, 50c.; cloth, $1:00. - 





Domesticated Trout. 


How to Breed and Grow Them. By LIVINGSTON STONE, 
U. S. Fish Commissioner. Fourth edition. Illustrated. 
Cloth. Price, $2.50. 


The author is one of the highest authorities on fi-h 
culture and his book is thoroughly practical even to 
the smallest detail. The work is the most complete 
guide to the art of trout raising ever published. 





Book of the Black Bass. 


By Dr. JAMEs A. HENSHALL. Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth. 
Price, $3.00. 


Comprising its complete scientific and life history, to- 
gether with a practical treatise on angling and fly fish- 
ing, with a full account of tools, implements and tackle. 





Artificial Flies and How to [ake Them. 


By Matcoutm A. SHrpLey. [lustrated. Cloth. Price, 
$1.00. 


This is one of the most practical works on the subject 
of fly making that has ever been issued in either the 
United States of America or Europe. Each process, 
from that of tying the hackles on a ‘‘spider” or palmer 
fly to the elaborate and artistic work on wing flies, is 
plainly illustrated, so that the merest tyro can become 
an expert. 





Favorite Flies and Their Histories. 


With many replies from practical anglers to inquiries 
concerning how, when and where to use them. By 
Mary Orvis Marsory. lUlustrated by thirty-two col 
ored plates of flies, with many illustrations. One vol- 
ume. Royal 8vo., 567 pages. Price, $5.00. 





Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle. 


Suggestions as to their manufacture and use. 
Henry P. WELLS. Illustrated. Cloth, 364 pages. 
$2.50. 


This work embodies the most complete description of 
the mode of manufacture of every article used by the 
angler, and is replete with exact illustrations for the 
guidance of the : mate ir rod and fly maker. 


By 
Price, 





The American Salmon Fisherman. 
By Henry P. WELLS. Llustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


A thoroughly practical work on salmon fishing in 
America, with chapters on where salmon fishing can 
be obtained; on the rod, reel, casting the fly, etc. 





Fishing with the Fly. 


OrvIs-CHENEY. With fifteen full page colored plates, 
illustrating over 100 standard flies. Second edition. 
Cloth, 325 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Aseries of delightfully written sketches by a number 
of the most entertaining angling writersin the country. 
The colored plates of trout, bass and salmon flies make 
the voluu e of much value to the angler and fly-tyer. 





Camping and Camp Outfits. 


A manual of instruction for young and old sportsm.ca. 
By G. O. SHIELDs, (Coquina), author of ‘‘ Cruising in the 
Cascades,” etc., etc. Contains practical points on how 
to dress for camping trips; what to carry, how to select 
camp sites, how to build camp fires and temporary 
shelters, and much other information of yalue to camp- 
ers. Thirty illustrations. 12mo., 200 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1.25. 





The Tarpon, or ‘ Silver King.”’’ 
By F. S. Pinckney (Ben Bent). 


This practical work treats specifically of the rod, line, 
hook, gaff, snood and reel used in tarpon fishing, 
with elaborate instructions for hooking and landing 
this great fish. Cloth, with gold and silver lettering. 
Price, $1.00. 
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IN THE NORTHWEST 


Are found in Detroit and 
| Battie lakes, aud at other 
resorts in the Lake Park 


BLACK BASS, 
MASCALONCE, 


PIKE, Region of Minnesota, where 

first-class hotel accommo- 

PICKEREL, dations and boat equipment 
Etc. can be obtained. 


Attain perfection of size 
and beauty in the Yellow- 
stone, Gallatin, Madison, 
Missouri and _ Jefferson 
rivers, in Montana, reached 
from Livingston, Gallatin, 
and Townsend on the N. P. 





ROCKY MOURTAIN, 
RAINBOW, 
COLORADO 


R. R 
TROUT Pend d’Oreille and Cour 


and eats Lake, Hisho, ud 
tributary streams, and the 
GRAYLING Ss okaneatid Green rivers. 
Washington, are famous 

waters for trout fishing. 
For feathered game, the 
Lake Region of Minnesota; 
HUNTING for antelope, the foothills 
in Lakota ; for deer, moose, 
In the elk, bea: wnd other large 
NORTHWEST. game, th. tocky Mountain 


and Cascade ranges afford 
unrivallea sport. 


Write to Cuas. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. and Ticket 
Agent NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, St. Paul, 
Minn., for THE BEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
BOOK ON “*HUNTING AND FISHING IN 
THE NORTHWEST,” yet published. Just out 
of Press. 


SMOKE ? 


Does your local dealer give you the 
best in the market for your money? 
If you are not satisfied send for our 
nand-made, full Havana filled perfecto 
cigar. Our “ Special” is made up ex- 
pressly for our out of town trade, and 
is equal to any ten-cent cigar in the 
market. We prepay postage or ex- 

ress charges. Price Ss of 50), 
2.75, (100) $5.00. Send for a trial or- 
der and be convinced. 


B. WEISL & CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 
zi Park Row. New York 





EXTRA STRONG 
ENAMELED 


WATER-PROOF 





= 
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For Salt Water Fishing. 
The Only Perfect Line... 


We guarantee it to stand sea water and 
mever crack. ‘his new line is light, strong, 
soft and flexible; runs from the reel like silk; 
is size of ordinary 15 thread; it carries over 
25 pounds. Twenty-five yards, put up as 
above, 50 cts., by mail; four, connected, $2. 


Send five 2 cent stamps for 116 page illustrated 
catalogue of our celebrated rods and tackle. 


A. B. SHIPLEY & SON, 503 Commerce St., Phila. 
Frankfort 


MILAY I S Kentucky 
ky ’ : [ The standard 
ae R : in ‘use by % 


Wy (Les leading Seana Perfect in con- 
epee struction, elegant in appearance, 


and most durable in the world. 
B. C. Mitam & Son, Frankfort, Ky. 





Catalogue free. 


American Game Fishes. 
Their habits, habitat and peculiarities ; 
how, when and where to angle for them. 
580 pages, with illustrations. Cloth. Price, 
$2. 50. Address, 
Harris Pub. Co. 19 Park Pl., N. Y. 


DOUBLE BICYCLES $15 
ree epg All kinds eveaper than a 

5.00. es a nares 
RIFLES $1.75 POWELL & CLEMENT CO 
WATCHES He ST earns 
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Near-by Trout and Other Waters. 
Along the route of the 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN 


p= J a a ge Coa 


there are many very fine trout streams and black bass 
waters which are 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC, 


and can be reached in a few hours from New York City 
We name a few of them: 


FRANKLIN.—Branch of Walkill River, near station; 
black bass, pickerel, etc. 

STANHOPE, Hopatcong and Budd’s Lake, one to three 
miles; black bass, pickerel, etc. 

BALDWIN SVILLE.—Seneca River; pike, pickers l and 
some small mascalonge. 

CHENANGO FORKS.—Chenango River at station; 
black bass, perch and pickerel. 

HOMER.—Lakes containing black bass, and numerous 
troutstreams within a radius of ten miles. 

PREBLE.— Numerous lakes close to station contain black 
bass and pickerel in numbers. 

BEACH HAVEN.—Susquehanna River near by is well 
known for its black bass and wall-eyed pike fishing. 

ELMHWU RST.—Good trout brooks near station 

MOUNT POCONO.—Plenty of trout in adjacent streams. 

GOULDSBORO.—Same fishing as at Forks. 

HENRYVILLE.—At this station are the celebrated trout 
waters of the East and West branches of Broadheads 
Creek. 

MONTROSE VILLAGE.—There are about thirty lakes 
in this vicinity that contain trout, black bass, pickerel 
and perch. 

CRESCO.—Excellent trout fishing. 

POCONO SUMMIT.—Good fishing for trout; two 


streams. 

In addition to the above there are at least fifty other good 
fishing points along the line of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad. For time table and other informa 
tion apply to 


) WwW. F. HOLWILL, Gen. Pass. Agt., 


New York 


ureat Rock Island Route. 


“THE BIG.» 
>. LIMITEDS 









q 
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SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Dining Cars daily between CHICAGO, 
DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, 
and between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO via Des Moines and Omaha, 
or Kansas City or Topeka. 


E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen'l Manager. Gen1Tkt & Pass. Agt, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BLACK BASS, TROUT. 


Pickerel, Perch——:- 
-:———Weakfish, Bluefish, 


Etc., are found in the waters within easy 
reach by the 


Central Railroad 
of New Jersey, 


TO ALL POINTS ON THE 


NEW JERSEY COAST, 


—THE=— 


LAKES AND MOUNTAINS OF NEW JER- 
SEY AND PENNSYLVANIA. 


For rates of fare and time tables apply to 
H, P. BALDWIN, Gen’ Passenger Agent, 


143 Liberty Street, NEw York. 





A, 


eh 0UIS 


SOLID VESTIBULE TRAIN 


Daily at 9.00 p. m. from Chicago. New and elegant 
equipment, built expressly for this service. Train 


lighted throughout by gas. Tickets and further infor- 
mation of your local ticket agent, or by addressin, 
A. H. HANSON,G. P. A., Tl. Cent. R. R. Chicago, 





PUM Par RE Ys? 
WITCH -HAZEL -OLL 


“THE PILE OINTMENT.” 


For Piles—External or Internal, Blind or Bleeding ; 
Fistula in Ano: Itching or Bleeding of the Rectum. 
The relief is immediate—the cure certain. 


PRICE, 50 CTS. TRIAL SIZE, 25 CTS, 
Sold by Druggists, or sent post-paid on receijt of price. 
BUMPHREYS’ MED. CO., 111 & 113 William St., NEW YORE 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S LINE. 


NEW YORK, LAKE ERIE AND 
WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Along the line of the ‘‘Erie” from 20 to 200 miles from 
New York City may be found some GRAND FISHING 
WATERS, among which may be named: 

Basket, N. Y., for black bass and trout early in the season. 

Callicoon, N. Y., for black bass, trout and pickerel. 

Canisteo, N. Y., for black bass and pickerel. 

Castile, N. ¥.. for trout and pickerel. 

Chemung, N. Y., for black bass. 

Deposit, N. Y., for black bass and trout early in the season. 

Greenwood Lake, N. Y., for black bass and pickerel. 

Hawley, N. Y., for black bass, trout, perch and pickerel. 

Highland Mills, N. Y., for black bass, trout, perch and 
pickerel. 

Jamestown, N. Y., for mascalonge, black bass, pickerel, etc. 

Lordville, N. Y., for trout and black bass. 

Olean, N. Y., for black bass and perch. 

Otisville, N. Y.. fo. black bass, pickerel and trout. 

Port Jervis, N. Y., for black bass and trout. 

Spring Water, N. Y., for black bass and trout. 

Woodbury. N. Y., for pickerel and perch. 

Resides the above there are several hundred other porte 
in New York and Pennsylvania reached by the Er.:e where 
excellent fishing aud shooting may be had. 

Express traius leave Chambers St. daily at 9 A. M., 3 P. M., 
2.30 P. M. and 8.30 P.M. Send for time tables and all oth 
desired information to 


D. I. ROBERTS, 
General Passenger Agent, 21 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 





BANNER ROUTE from and to Chicago, New 


York, Kansas City, St. Paul, Denver, St. 
Louis, Boston, Omaha, Des Mcines, San 
Francisco. 


BiNNER EQUIPMENT of Vestibuled Trains, 


with Pullman and Wagner Buffet and Com- 
partment Sleeping Cars, Palace Parlor Cars, 
Banner Dining Cars, Reclining Chair Cars. 


ZEN eN8s8 ey Wee Ee Ve 
See that yeur Tickets Read via 


The Wabash Line. 


CHAS. M. HAYS, Vice-Pres’t and Gen’! Mgr. 
C. S. CRANE, Gen’] Pass’r and Ticket Agt. 


THE GREAT TRUNK LINE SOUTH 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


“Piedmont Air Line’’ 
VIA WASHINGTON, DANVILLE AND ATLANTA 
Perfection of Service. 
Highest Standard of Railway Travel between the 


NORTH AND SOUTH 


The only line south of the Potomac River operating 
solid Pullman Vestibuled Trains. Mo Extra Fare. 
Departure from New York (Pennsylvania R. R.) 
4:30 P. M. 
THE WASHINGTON AND SOUTHWESTERN VESTIBULED 
LIMITED 
every day in the year. 
Solid train composed of Pullman Drawing-room 
Sleeping Cars 
NEW YORK TO NEW ORLE!NS 
Dining car service south of Washington 
This train is compos d of 
PULLMAN DRAWING-ROOM SLEEPING CARS 
New York to Atlanta; New York to New Orleans; 
New York to Asheville and Hot Springs; 
New York to Jacksonville and Tampa; 
Washington to Birmingham and Mem- 
phis; Washington to Augusta. 
T2sTi5y ben Mi 
Southern Railway Fast [ail 
Selected by the U. S. Government to transport the 
Southern mails. Composed of Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Sleeping cars. 

New York to Atlanta; New York to Montgomery ; 
New York to Savannah; New York to Jacksonville, 
With coaches 
New York to Washington, and Washington to Atlanta 
and New Orleans, making close connection at At- 

lanta with diverging lines South and West. 

To AVOID DELAYS AND CHANGING OF CAFrs, for 
ponits south, see that your tickets read via SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY (Piedmont Air Line). 

R. D. CARPENTER, A. S. THWEATT, 
General Agent. Eastern Passenger Agent. 
No. 271 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN M. CULP, W. A. TURK, 
Traffic Manager, General Passenger Agent. 
Washington, D. C. 
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BLACK BASS x” BROOK TROUT 


waters within easy reach of sportsmen are the streams 
along the line of the 


Baltimo 
<4 Ohio Railroad 





more axe SS 














ON the eastern slope of the Alleghany Mountains are the 
Potomac, the Shenandoah and their tributaries, all 
famous for bass, while across the divide are the Cheat, the 
Youghiogheny and the Monongahela. The Cheat and the 
head waters of the last two named are celebrated for brook 
trout. The fishing grounds are in most cases within gun- 
shot of the railroad stations, and sportsmen are saved the 
expense and trouble of carrying their outfits long distances. 
For rates of fare, time of trains and further information, 


address 
CHAS. O. SCULL, 


General Passenger Agent B. & 0. Railroad, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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RACTICAL TEXT PAPERS ON THE ART OF ANGLING 


The following treatises are contained in the back numbers of THE AMERICAN ANGLER and will be 


sent, post paid, for 10 cents each. 
Place, New York City. 


Fishing Implements 


Basket Straps, Shoes, etc. June, 3, 1882. 

How to Save Tackle. May 14, 1887. 

A Combination Fish Basket. ]llustrated. April 23, 1887. 

The Proper Weight and Length of Rods. Illustrated. 
February 109, 26, 1887. 

A New Reverse Tied Fly. Illustrated. March 5, 1887. 

The Epting Fly—A Studyin Colors. Tll. March s, ’87. 

The Sunfish Fly. Illustrated. March ro, 1887. 

The Water Glass. Illustrated. February 5, 1887. 

Hooks for Trolling Gangs. February 14, 1885. 

Sandals for Rubber Wading Boots. Illustrated. 
September 20, 1884. 

istory of the Fish Hook. 
Preserving Fish as Specimens. 
A Landing Net for Rapid Streams. 


October 4, 1884. 
January 26, 1884. 
Ill. Jan. 1, 1887 


Tin Creels—How to Make Them Illustrated. 
December 4, 1886 ; January 1, 1887. 
Improved Lip-Hook Fastening. Ill. Oct. 24, 1885 


Practical Hints on Knots and Ties. Ill. Oct. 10, 1885, 

Practical Receipts for Anglers, Nov. 14, 28, Dec. 26,85. 

How to Make an Effective Artificial Bait. Oct.17, ’85. 

How to Tie Bass and Other Flies. Illustrated. Sep- 
tember r2, 19, 26, October 3, 1885. 

The Use of ‘* Leaders.” July 2s, 1885. 

Rod Joints. Illustrated. Oct 20, Nov. 1o, 1883. 

Dressings for Flies. September 29, 1883. 

Anglers’ Knots: How to Tie Them. Illustrated. Aug- 
ust 18, September 8, Oct. 6, 1883. 

The Henshall Rod: Dimensions, etc., given by Dr. 
James A. Henshall. July 21, 1883. 

Amateur Rod Making. Illustrated. July 21, Sept. 
29, Oct. 13, Nov. 17, Dec. 22, 1883; Jan. 5, 12, 19, 26, Feb. 
2, 9. 16, 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Minnow Rods: 
July 7, 1883 

A Serviceable Fishing Poat: 
Illustrated. December 20, 1884. 

The Reel, Its Place on the Rod. March 24, June 16, ’83. 

A Sole Leather Bait Box. Illustrated. Dec. 23, 1882. 

Waterproofing Fish Lines. November 18, 1882. 

Light vs. Heavy Rods August 26, 1882. 

Tackle and Traps. March 1s, 1884. 

The Reel Gaff and Rod. June 3, 1882. 

Trouting in the White Mountains. December 2, 1882. 

Trolling for Lake (Salmon) Trout. May 27, 1882. 

Trout of the Yosemite. May 27, 1882. 


Black and Fresh-Water Bass 


The Yellow Bass. Illustrated. May 7, 1887. 

The White or Silver Bass. Illustrated. April 30, 1887. 

Do Black Bass Migrate? January 8, 1887. 

Habits of the Black Bass. March 21, 28, 1885. 

A Treatise on the Strawberry Bass (Croppie.) Illus- 
trated. August 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Fishing in Lake Champlain. 
2, 9, 16, 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Grounds Near Baltimore, Md. Feb. 23. ’84. 

Black Bass Fishing at Henderson Harbor, N. Y. 
July 12, August 30, November 1, 1884. 

Black Bass Fishing Kelly’s Isl., Lake Erie. April 25, ’85. 

Miscellaneous Fresh-Water Fish 


The Carp from an Angling Standpoint. Nov. ro, 1881. 

The Smelt of Sebago Waters; Description, Capture, 
etc. Illustrated. June 16, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Lake Herring. Ill. July 7, 1883. 

The Fresh-Water Drum or Gaspergou. Illustrated. 
February 26, 1887. 


Miscellaneous Salt-Water Fish 


When and Howto Catch Weakfish May ro, 1884. 

The Jewfish. Illustrated. Dec. 1, 1883; April 16, 1887. 

The Croaker. L[liustrated. April o, 1887, 

The Eulachon (Candlefish). Illustrated. April 2, 1887. 

The Moon Eye. Illustrated. March 19, 1887. 

The Codfish and Haddock: How Taken on the Hook. 

Illustrated. July 21, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Hogfish: Sailor’s Choice. Illus- 

How, When and 


trated. September 1, 1883. 
The Shad and Snapping Mackerel: 
Where to Take Them. Illustrated. August 11, 1883. 
A Treatise on the Lafayette (Spot) and the Men- 
haden Illustrated. July 28, 1883. 
The Sea Bass, Bergall and Tomcod; How When and 
Where to Capture Them. 
A Treatise on the Black Drum and Spanish Mackerel. 
Illustrated. June 30, 1883. 
A Treatise on the Blackfish and Flounder. Illustrated. 
July 7, 1883. 


Their Construction, etc. 


How to Build It. 


February 


Please order by date. 


Illustrated. July r4, 1883. . 
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A Treatise on the Sheepshead. Illus. June 16, 1883. 
A Treatise on the Bluefish and Weakfish. Tiectrateds 
June 9g, 1883. 
Trolling for Bluefish. June 17, 1882. 
The Yellow-Tail. Illustrated. May 14, 1887. 


Pike, Pickerel and Mascalonge 


The Pickerel. Illustrated. March s, 1887. 

The Western Brook Pickerel. Illus. March 12, 1887. 

The Sacramento Pike. Illustrated. January 8, 1887. 

A Treatise on the Pike-Perch or Wall-Eyed Pike: Hab- 
its, Habitat and Modeof Capture. Illustrated. Septem- 
ber 8, 15, 22, 29, October 6, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Mascalonge: How, Whenand Where 
to Catch Them. Illustrated. January 6, 13, 20, 27, 1883. 

Mascalonge of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi Sys- 
tems. Illustrated. June 10, 1886. 

Tne Propagation of the Mascalonye. Feb.5, Mch.19, ’87. 

Different [lodes of Angling 


When to Strike. May 20, June ro, 1882. 

The Play of aFish: What is It? May 14, 1887. 

How toCamp Comfortably Without Tent or Shanty. 
January 22, 1887. 

What Constitutesan Angler. Jan. 15, Feb. 5, 1887. 

How to Weigh Large Fish. Ill. Jan.1, April g, 1887. 

Transporting Live Minnows. Feb. 28. 

Insects as Angling Lures. Sept. 27, Oct. 4, 11, 25, 1884. 

English Methods of Bait Casting. Illustrated. Janu- 
ary 23, 30, February 6, 1886. 

New Method of Keeping Minnows Alive. 
November 6, 1886; January 29, 1887. 

Anglingasa Fine Art. October 24,1885. Asa Pastime. 
January 9g, 1886. 


October 23, 


Salmon and Trout 


The Atlantic Salmon: Scientific and Popular Descrip- 
tion, Habitat and Capture. Illustrated. March 31, 1883. 

The New Sunapee Lake Trout: Isit the ‘‘Blue-Black?” 
Illustrated. February 1o, 1887. 

Seth Green on How to Catch Lake Trout. 

How to Feed Young Trout. 

Spinning for Large Trout. August 23, 1884. 

abits of Trout. October 4, 1884. 

Fishing for Sea Trout. February g, 1884. 

A Treatise on the Land-Locked Salmon. May 17. ’84. 

Trout Fishing on Rapid Streams. December 29, 1883. 

The Trout of Northern Michigan. June 9, 1883. 

About the Dolly Varden. January 1, 22, 1887. 

StockingStreams with Trout. By SechGreen-Beb ayaa 

Description andHabits « fGermanTrout. Feb. 13,1886. 

TheTrout Streams of WesternNo.Caroiina. Jan. 8, ’87. 

Seth Green on Growth of Young Trout. May 16, 188s. 

The Bisby Trout: Scientificand Popular Description. 
How They are Caught, etc. Illus. Oct. 13, 20, 188 

What is a Pike? What is a Pickerel? Illustrated. De- 
cember 16, 1882; January 5, 1889. 

A Treatise on the Pike: Habitat, Tackle Used, etc. 
Illustrated. March 3, ro, 17, 24, 1883. 


Grayling 

Fly Fishing for Grayling: Its History, ete. 
23, 1886; February 5, 1887. 

Fishing for the Grayling of Michigan. Illustrated. No- 
vember 28, March 21, 1887. 

Angling Resorts 

The Dead River Regions of Maine. 

How to Reach the Nepigon. August 9, 1884. 

Fishing in Moosehead Lake. September 20, 27, 1884. 

Description and Chart of the Fishing Waters of Lake 
Champlain. January 22, 29, 1887. 


Miscellaneous 


By-Laws of a Fresh-Water Club. Augyst 18, 1883. 

Description and Review of the American Anglers’ 
Casting Tournament. Oct. 20, 1883; Nov. 1, 1884: Oct. 24, 
31, 1885; May 28, June 4, 1887. 

The Inner Nature (Senses) of Fish. May 16, 23, 30, 1885. 

Best Plans for Carp Ponds. September 12, 188s. 

Alaskan Fishes. September 26, November 7, 1885. 

Game Fishes of the Northwest. May 24, 31, June 28, 
July 10, 1884. 

Rocky Mountain Trout, Montana Grayling, Whitefish 
and Rainbow Trout: Description of How to Fish for 
Them. January 1, 8, 15, 29, 1887. 

The Game Qualities of the Troutvs. Those of the 
Grayling. January 29, 1887.. 

Reason and Instinct in Fishes. November 24, 1883. 

Definition of Ichthyolo ical Terms. December 13, 20, 
27, 1884; February 7. 188s. 
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Playing the Yellow Tail. 


ites MiERIC AN ANGLER. 


Vol. 25. 


MARCH, 1895. 


No. 3 


THES YER LOW WAT AN BeDHit. JEW FISH.* 


CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER. 


To the lover of rod and reel fishing 
of the East, whose experience is bound- 
ed by catches of black bass and trout 
alone, the game fishes of insular Cali- 
fornia come as a revelation. There is 
good fishing along the shore of the 
mainland, but owing to the rocky na- 
ture of Santa Catalina and San Clem- 
ente, and the smooth harbors found 
there, these islands have become known 
as the best fishing grounds in southern 
waters. Santa Catalina, the eastern 
reader knows, is within three hours and 
ahalf of Los Angeles, and reached by 
the boatsof the Wilmington Transpor- 
tation Company. Once on the ground, 
there are good boats and oarsmen; the 
test, the wielding of the rod, is left for 
you. Inthe limited space allowed me, I 
can but refer tothe game qualities of two 
fishes—the black sea bass, or jew fish 
(Stereolepsis figas), and the amber fish, 
or yellow tail (Serzola drrealts). The 
white sea bass, rock bass, barracuda 
and others also deserve the attention 
of lovers of good sport. Everybody 
knows the jew fish—a monster of the 





* Weare indebted to the editor of 7he Land of Sun- 
shine, Los Angeles, Cal., for the privilege of giving Mr. 
Holder’s description of angling for the black sea bass 
and the yellow tail in Pacific coast waters. 


bass tribe, from four to six or more feet 
in length, and weighing from seventy- 
five to seven hundred pounds, the latter 
being the largest I have heard of in 
these waters. During the recent sum- 
mer H. Slotterbeck, of Los Angeles, 
presented my friend Major Charles 
Viele with a fourteen ounce split bam- 
boo rod, a 400 foot No. 18 Cuttyhunk 
line and a reel, with the assurance that 
he could safely tackle a jew fish with 
such an outfit. The suggestion gave 
rise to so much discussion and banter 
at Avalon that the Major finally an- 
nounced that he would put the matter 
to atest, and at the very end of the sea- 
son did so. Being the Major’s guest on 
this trip, ] fortunately saw the catch, 
which will go down in Catalina history 
as a notable one. We started at 7 
one morning, on the launch Mascot, the 
Major, the skipper and myself, and by 
g o'clock were anchored off Silver 
Canon. The Major, who was going to 
devote himself to the rod, took his place 
in the small boat, with a heavy leader 
to the line, ready to cast off. In less 
than twenty minutes he had a bite, 
whereupon the skipper jumped into the 
boat and cast off. The bite was repeat- 
ed several times, the fish getting away 
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by cutting the light line in some way. 
An hour passed,.during which I hooked 
a 227 pound jew fish on the hand line, 
and wore myself out with it, my com- 
panion finally bringing it in. Shortly 
the Major had a good bite and hooked 
his fish, amid aloud screaming of the 
reel, during which the skipper took the 
oars and guided the boat as the jew fish 
towed them away and began one of the 
pluckiest fights I have ever seen. The 
oarsman managed the boat well, but in 
a few minutes the big fish had carried 
them five hundred feet away, and I 
could hear the ominous clicking of the 
Major’s reel as it fairly screeched out 
the tuneful music; then I saw the rod 
bend and sometimes almost disappear in 
the water. The big fish made some 
fine runs out and down; 
times he rushed around the kelp, finally 
becoming entangled in it. 
a tin can buoy aboard, and this was now 
cast over with the rod lashed to it, and 
left floating while the fisherman re- 
turned to the launch, where I had in 
the meantime hooked three or four jew 
fish, some on the rod, caught a hundred- 
pounder on the hand line and lost all 
my tackle. Having rigged up a grap- 
nel, they returned to the small boat, 
hooked the kelp and pulled itup. Then 
I heard the shriek of the Major’s reel 
again as the big fish made a desperate 
run, taking 100 or 200 feet of line. 
Checked by skillful work, it began to 
sulk and laid like a rock on the bottom 
in fifty feet of water. 

Inch by inch it was brought up, then 
would make desperate rushes and sulk 
again, the very prince of sulkers. For 
‘two hoursand a-half the fight continued, 
the shrieking reel, the hissing of the 
line alone breaking the stillness; then 
the small boat moved toward me, and a» 
shout announced that the deed was 


and several 


There was 
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done, and the big 
had succumbed to 


fish of 158 pounds 
a light rod and a 
veritable thread of a line in the hands 
of one of the most skillful wielders of 
the rod California has ever seen. 

We hauled up anchor and steamed in 
with three fish: one of roo pounds, one 
of 158, and one of 227 pounds. We had 
struck ‘a school of jew fish, and had we 
been well equipped with bait and tackle, 
could have taken in many hundred 
pounds of black sea bass. Fishing for 
this fish is not likely to become popular, 
owing to the hard work entailed. 

Taking the yellow tail is the sport par 
excellence in southern California waters. 
The fish ranges from 15 to 89 pounds, 
25 being a good average; and ona light 
rod it affords much sport, fighting from 
first to last with all the energ’y of a bass, 
and only giving in when killed. Two 
or three catches of 20 or 25 pounders is 
work and enjoyment enough for one 
day, and one would satisfy the average 
fisherman. 

The extent of the schools of yellow 
tail at Santa Catalina in summer is al- 
most beyond belief. The fish color the 
water for acres, while the albicore and 
other big fish often beat the blue waters 
into foam for miles. 

There are times when the yellow tail 
refuses any bait, however tempting it 
may be or scientifically handled. At 
such times one can often plainly see 
great shoals of them beneath the boat 
and almost touch them with the line, to 
no purpose. When, however, this 
game fish concludes to feed, they be- 
come quite ravenous, often chasing 
smaller fish upon the shore by their 
pursuit. At these times they can be 
taken with a throwline from the shore 
with often no other bait than a strip of 
white cloth. 

In June and early July the waters — 





A 510-Pound Jew Fish. 
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about Santa Catalina Island and San 
Clemente abound in schools of barra- 
cuda that often tint the water a rich 
green, and when seen deep in the water 
from the boat present a singular ap- 
pearance of myriads of heads and eyes. 
When the barracuda bites it does it ina 
whole-souled fashion that cannot be 
mistaken; and the lines are kept going 
and there is a constant flapping as the 
long rakish fish come piling into the 
boat. Usually this fish is taken on a 
hand line, and the object is to see how 
many can be caught, and often by fol- 
lowing a school around a boat can be 
almost filled with the fish. 

This past summer I tried them ona 


light rod, and had no difficulty in taking 
8 or ro pound fish on an eight ounce 
split bamboo rod, and curiously enough 
some of the largest on an old oil silk 
trout line of the smallest size. ‘The 
fish varied much in their game qualities; 
some were thorough fighters and gave 
a fine exhibition of strength and skill, 
and fought for twenty or thirty minutes 
before they were brought to the gaff, 
while others, and notably the largest 
fish running up to 12 pounds, simply 
sulked and came in like a dead weight. 
One of the best fighters I have taken 
ona rod in these waters is the oil shark, 
an active shark about five feet in length 
and running up to 70 pounds. 


SYLVAN SOUNDS. 


GUY HERNE. 


Beneath the sylvan boughs I fish alone. 
No more the horrid rumble of the streets 
My tired ear with clangerous rattle greets, 
But sylvan vesper chants of different tone ; 
The bullfrog in the marsh makes ceaseless moan ; 
I hear the story in loud rythmic beats 
Which of sweet Katy’s peccadillos treats, 
The cricket’s shrill metallic monotone, 
The lowing of the home returning herd, 
The surly watchdog’s hoarse resounding bay, 
The twittering of some belated bird. 


But hark—no longer casting may I stay, 


For on mine ear in still small accents borne 
Sounds the alert mosquito’s irritating horn! 


WHALE FISHING 


I visited Beaufort with the purpose 
of securing photographs and informa- 
tion for an article on the ‘‘ North Caro- 
lina Whale Fisheries,’’ with especial 
reference to the whales recently cap- 
tured near there. Information had 
been received that four whales had 
been caught within the four days pre- 
vious to my leaving Raleigh, but on 
arrival at the coast I found the number 
to be but two. The first of these was 
rather small—about thirty feet in 
length—but even that had _ yielded 
25 barrels of oil and 156% pounds of 
whalebone, which brought at auction 
o45us0o. — Dhis-had been cut up before 
my arrivaland, being at the cape, some 
distance away, and having a much 
larger and more recent one available 
for notes, I did not visit it. 

The second one was at Wade Shore, 
about half way between Beaufort inlet 
and Cape Lookout, on Shackleford’s 
banks, and from the captors of this 
one I secured a great deal of valuable 
information regarding its capture, and 
also on the methods of whaling in 
vogue on the North Carolina coast. 

The following is a full account of the 
hunt and capture: 

Before sunrise on the morning of 
March 20, 1894, some of the crew of one 
of the whale boats belonging to this part 


*We are indebted to the Honorable John Robinson, 
Commissioner of Fisheries of North Carolina, for this 
interesting and instructive report as made by H. H. 
Brimley, naturalist. Much of it is new to us, particu- 
larly the methods employed in catching, or rather 
killing, whales in the waters of North Carolina, and the 
number that are found on that coast in the spring of 
the year. Killing whales cannot be called fishing, but 
certainly it is the highest class of remunerative pot 
hunting.—[ED. 


ON, LHE. COASa OF 


CAROLINA.* 


NORTH 


of the beach sighted three whales less 
than a mile from shore. They con- 
sisted of a bull, cow and yearling. In 
an incredibly short space of time, the 
news was conveyed to the members of 
the crews of the four boats lying up on 
the beach, and the men hurried down, 
ran their boats into the water, jumped 
aboard and put out in chase. The first 
boat off was in command of Joe Lewis, 
and about sunrise this boat worked 
carefully up to the nearest whale, the 
cow, until close enough for a harpoon 
to be thrown. The whale was seen to 
be a white bellied one of the largest 
size, and every precaution was taken to 
get the first harpoon in deep and fast. 
The monster rose to blow, the boat 
worked quietly and carefully up until 
within a few feet of its shining black 
body; Mart Guthrie lifted the harpoon 
and with a careful aim and a powerful 
swing of his strong right arm, he threw 


the ironin. The boat backed off; up 


' went the flukes of the monster’s power- 


ful tail and down she went, the harpoon 
fast in her body, while behind it trailed 
the seven fathoms of one-inch line with 
a block of wood attached to the end as 
a drag. The boat followed on, en- 
deavoring to be as near as possible to 
the whale when she should next rise to 


blow. After being down nearly thirty 
minutes, she rose, the boat not far 
away. Joe Lewis was now in the bow 


with the whale gun, aid, as soon as the 
boat could be run in close enough, he 
raised the heavy gun and fired one of 
the long, bolt-like bombs into her body. 
Again she went down, while the gun 
was reloaded and the boat kept away 
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after her. And so the fight kept on, 
the whale all the time working out sea- 
ward, while the boat kept in full chase, 
shooting at every available opportunity. 
Meanwhile the bull and yearling had 
got a whiff of the blood from the 
wounded cow, and they headed out 
to sea, fighting mad, and thrashing 
angrily around. The other three Wade 
Shore boats kept off after them, but 
their anxiety to escape was so great, 
that the powerful five-oared boats, 
although pulled by well trained rowers, 
lost ground all the time, and finally 
gave up the chase without getting a 
single opportunity to throw a harpoon 
or shoot a bomb. Something seemed 
to be wrong with the ammunition of the 
first boat, or else the bombs did not 
reach the vital spot—the lungs—as no 
less than five explosive bombs were put 
into the whale without causing her to 
spout blood or stop her seaward course. 
A boat from Morehead was seen com- 
ing out and the one in chase of the 
whale signaled the latter to join in, as 
they were known to have their gun 
aboard. The Morehead boat, with 
Mart Willis in the bow, now came up, 
and the two together kept up the fight 
unceasingly. The shore line was get- 
ting fainter and fainter and the whale 
getting weaker from loss of blood. 
She was keeping under about half an 
hour at a time, and nearly every time 
she rose to blow one or the other of the 
boats made itsmark. Finally, at about 
noon, the end came. She rose, with 
both boats close up. Joe Lewis fired 
another bomb into her body, laid down 
the gun and picking up a harpoon drove 
the iron home. At the same time Mart 
Willis fired a bomb, and another har- 
poon and a lance were likewise put in 
Then the boats, which were right up 
on the whale’s back, backed off and lay 


on their oars waiting for the end. It 
soon came. She was spouting thick 
streams of blood, showing that she was 
badly wounded in the lungs, the vital 
spot, and after a few flurries with her 
powerful tail she lay dead on the water, 
ten miles out at sea, with nothing to 
indicate the direction of the land, but 
the thin dark line of the tops of the ce- 
dars on the banks to the northward and 
the tapering tower of the Cape Lookout 
lighthouse to the northeast. The other 
three boats had come up previously, 
and all five joined in to tow the monster 
ashore. It was a long, hard pull, but 
she was safely beached that night at 
Wade Shore—a valuable prize and one 
of the largest whales ever caught on 
this coast. 

When the whale was killed the boats 
were invisible from the beach and were 
estimated to be ten miles off shore 
Altogether eight bombs and _ several 
harpoons and lances were put into this 
whale, a number of the bombs failing 
to explode. I saw one whole bomb, a 
piece of one that had exploded, and 
one harpoon taken out of the carcass, 
the shank of the latter being bent ata 
right angle by the struggles of the 
animal. On being towed ashore, the 
body grounded in twelve feet of water, 
and as there was then about two feet 
of the body above the surface its thick- 
ness must have been about fourteen 
feet. Some idea of the size of this 
whale may be had by reference to the 
following measurements, taken by the 
writer. It was impossible to get all of 
them absolutely correct, as the carcass 
had been very much mutilated when 
seen, the head and tail having been cut 
off and all the blubber removed from 
one side. The whalebone had been re- 
moved from the mouth and the head 
cut apart, and the weather being warm 
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and the whale having been dead some 
days, the smell was fully in keeping 
with the size of the subject. Total 
length, fifty-three feet; circumference 
of body, about forty-five feet; length 
of lower jaw around curve, fourteen 
feet; from eye to tip of upper jaw, 
nearly twelve feet; length of head 
about thirteen and one-half feet; width 
flukes of tail, seventeen feet; 
across one fluke, four feet two inches; 
diameter of eye-ball, about six inches; 
of blubber—on 
breast 


across 


tickness back, eight 


inches; on eighteen inches; 
average all over, about twelve inches. 
The length of the longest whalebone 
was seven feet two inches, and its total 
weight 864 pounds. The amount of 
oil this whale yielded was thirty-six 


barrels, first quality; of which the 
tongue gave about six barrels. The 


scrappers also made three barrels from 
the refuse left by the owners after they 
were through. The whalebone has 
been sold at $1.65 per pound, and the 
first quality oil at twenty-five cents per 
gallon, making the total amount shared 
by the captors $1,373.50. ‘The three 
barrels scrap oil is worth about sixteen 
cents per gallon, which will bring the 
total cash yield from this whale up to 
about $1,900. ‘The total weight of the 
animal, from carefully calculated mea- 
surements, must have been close to one 
hundred and twenty tons. 

The whale fishery carried on around 
Beaufort Inlet has been in existence 
many years, and the whalers of that 
locality are second to none in their 
knowledge of the business of whaling, 
and in coolness and courage in carrying 
it out. On the spring migration north- 
ward the whales come inshore below 
Cape Lookout, and during this season 
the whale boats are always kept in 
readiness along the beach, above high- 


water mark, ready to be run into the 
water as soon as a ‘‘fish”’ is sighted. 
The boats used are built specially for 
this purpose by the local boat builders. 
They are about twenty feet in length, 
sharp at both ends, clinker built, and 
each carries acrew of six men. The 
crew includes a steersman, four rowers, 
and a harpooner or gunner, who, while 
working up to a whale, pulls the fifth, 
or bow oar. The weapons and tackle 
used in each boat include a whale gun, 
several harpoons and lances, with short 
wraps, long wraps, drags, etc. The 
whale gun isa very heavy, short, single 
barreled shoulder piece, weighing in 
the neighborhood of fifty pounds. It 
is loaded with an explosive bomb nearly 
as long as the barrel, about eighteen 
inches, and one and one-half inches in 
diameter. This projectile is ground to 
sharp cutting edges at the point, while 
at the butt endit is narrowed to allow 
the rubber ‘‘feathers” to be wrapped 
around it to act asa gas check. When 
fired from the gun the ‘‘ feathers ”’ un- 
fold and act in the same way as the 
feathers to an arrow in keeping the 
bomb ‘‘end on” and preventing wab- 
bling. It contains one-quarter of a 
pound of powder and is exploded by a 
two-second fuse, the fuse being ignited 
by the discharge of the gun. Explo- 
sive bombs are displacing the older 
harpoon and lance to some extent, but 
are usually used in conjunction with 
them. The bombs cost about four dol- 
lars apiece. The harpoons are techni- 
cally known as ‘‘ irons,” and are of two 
patterns, the two-flued and the toggle 
iron. Both of these have a line at- 
tached and are thrown into the whale 
to make it fast. The former is the 
older pattern and is not as good a 
weapon as the latter. It is really a 
spear with a broad triangular blade 
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with deep and wide barbs, so as to give 
the best possible hold when thrown into 
awhale. The blade of both this and 
the toggle iron is made of steel, ground 
very sharp, and the shank and socket 
of the very toughest and best quality 
of Swedish iron that can be procured, 
as it must be capable of withstanding 
the constant and sudden bending in 
any and all directions that it has to un- 
dergo when once fast ina whale. The 
toggle iron has a similar shank to the 
former, but instead of being fixed to 
the shank the head is hinged in sucha 
way that when the backward pull of 
the line comes on the iron a projector 
catches in the wound, and the whole 
head turns crosswise to the shank, com- 
pletely anchoring the iron in the flesh 
teyond any possibility of tearing out. 
Both these patterns have a long wooden 
handle fitting loosely into the socket of 
the iron, so that it comes out easily 
when the whale starts off. Theline, or 
warp, is made fast around the shank, 
and is either a ‘‘short’’ warp of seven 
fathoms, with a block of wood for a 
drag at the other end, or elseisa ‘‘long 
warp” of forty or fifty fathoms, which 
is handled from the boat and kept fast 
until it has to be cut away or cast off 
to prevent the boat being pulled under. 
This long warp also has a block of 
wood at the end, the line being run 
through a hole near one end of the 
block. The harpooner, as soon as the 
iron is thrown, throws all the warp 
overboard and then sticks the short end 
of the block under the head cap of the 
boat and holdson tothe long end like grim 
death. Whenever it becomes necessary 
to cast off he just tips the block over 
forwards, and the boat is free without 
any danger of a member of the crew 
fouling the line being dragged over 
with it. The lance is elliptical-bladed, 


with no barbs, and a much longer 
shank than the harpoon. It is used to 
kill the whale after it has been har- 
pooned and chased until pretty well ex- 
hausted. Then the boat is run right 
up on its back, the harpooner picks up 
his lance and drives it deep down be- 
tween the ribs into the lungs, jabbing 
it up and down with a stabbing motion 
until the movements of the whale warn 
him to withdraw it and back off. 

The whale fishing on this coast is en- 
tirely co-operative, every man engaged 
in a hunt sharing equally after certain 
other charges are paid from the pro- 
ceeds. Each gun draws two shares, 
one share goes to the owner of each 
boat, each full set of tackle (harpoons, 
lances, warps, etc.) draws two-thirds of 
a share, while the harpooner and steers- 
man of each boat draw the other third 
of the tackle share. The men actually 
in the boat constitute the crew in shar- 
ing, whether regular members of that 
crew or not, and if any one of the regu- 
lar crew is not on hand to take his place 
in the boat as it puts off his place is 
filled, and the substitute draws the 
share belonging to the position. Be- 
sides the above charges there is one of 
five gallons of oil to each kettle used in 
trying out. The proceeds, that is the 
oil and whalebone, are sold to the high- 
est bidder, and the amount realized 
divided as above, the benefits of a val- 
uable take being thus distributed 
throughout a whole neighborhood. 

It is an unwritten law of the whalers 
that a ‘‘ fish” belongs to the first boat 
that puts in an iron so long as it keeps 
fast to the whale, or until it calls in 
other boats to help. ‘Then all share as 
above, no matter how much or how 
small a part any individual one takes in 
the capture. As a rule, the first boat 
lets in all local boats that are at hand, 
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and all turn in and assist not only in 
the killing, but in the cutting up and 
trying out. 

The westward end of Shackleford’s 
banks can muster four or five whale- 
boats and crews; one or more at the 
Cape and one or more at Morehead. 
The smaller whale mentioned in this 
article was killed by the Cape crews at 
the first shot. 

So far this season, 1894, the run of 
whales has been earlier than usual. The 
one killed on March 20 was the second 
one captured and the sixth that had 
been chased. A peculiar feature of the 
business is that the right whales only 
appear on the coast during the spring 
migration to the northward, and are 
never seen on their return journey to 
the south in the fall. 

After a whale is caught, then comes 
the very necessary and more unpleasant 
operation of cutting up and trying out. 
The carcass is hauled up as high as 
possible on the beach, lines fastened to 
anchors sunk in the sand are made fast 
and the tide allowed to wash it up as 
high as it will. The head is cut off and 
the whalebone cut out of the upper 
jaws in blocks and piled up like a shock 
of corn. The tongue is next cut out in 
pieces, being too large to handle whole. 
That belonging to the one examined 
must have weighed about two tons. 
The tools used in cutting up are known 
as spades. They are long and broad- 
bladed chisels, ground very sharp and 
fitted with a long wooden handle. The 
whole tool is some six or eight feet 
long, and the blade six or eight inches 
across. The blubber is cut in long 
strips with a pushing, jabbing motion 
of the spade, and then crosswise so as 
to get it off in square blocks small 
enough for two mentohandle. A hole 
is cut near one edge, a polerun through 


and it is then carried across to the try- 
kettles, which, in this case, were about 
one-fourth mile away. Besides the 
blubber and tongue, the lips and the 
flukes of the tail also go to the try-pots, 
and with them any fat they can get 
from the inside of the body cavity. The 
color of the blubber is a beautiful sal- 
mon pink, and it looks good enough to 
eat. After the blubber has all been 
cut away from the upper side, the whole 
of the carcass has to be spaded out in 
chunks and dragged a short distance 
away with hooks to enable the cutters 
to get at the under blubber. The skin 
is not removed, but is cut away and 
tried out with the blubber. 

The try-kettles are large iron pots of 
about fifty gallons capacity, and in this 
case they had two in use set in brick- 
work over one fire. The blubber, as it 
is cut from the carcass, is piled up near 
the try-kettles. It- is: then “minced,” 
either with a spade in a tub or on a 
bench with an old scythe blade, and is 
then thrown into the kettles. As the 
boiling is finished the oil is dipped out 
with a long handled copper ladle and 
poured into the strainer, which consists 
of a wide-flaring trough with holes in 
the bottom, the holes being plugged 
loosely with bullrushes. The strained 
oil runs into a long dug out trough 
with a partition across about the center, 
the partition also having auger holes 
plugged with bullrushes. This second- 
ary straining renders the oil perfectly 
clear, and from the lower end of the 
big trough it runs through a hole in the 
side into a small movable trough which 
connects with the bunghole of the bar- 
fel. The barrel lies on) its side am Ga 
hole in the ground, and as soon as filled 
is lifted out and replaced by another. 
The crackling is dumped from _ the 
strainer in a pile and used as required, 
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in conjunction with red cedar wood 
(the common growth on the banks), in 
keeping up the fire under the pots. On 
the kettles the 


the leeward side of 
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steam from the boiling oil, combined 
with the thick smoke of the burning 
crackling, makes the smell one to be 
remembered. 





























The right or black whale (alena 
cisarctica) is the species chiefly caught 
by the North Carolina whalers. While 
not yielding as much bone or oil as the 
great Arctic bowhead, nor 
as high-priced oil as the 
sperm whale, yet, next to 
these, it is the most valu- 
able of allthe whales. Its 
color 1s a dense shining 
ivory black abave, while 
below, the color and ap- 
pearance is that of the pur- 
est polished white ivory, 
the white often extending 
some distance up the sides. 
Sometimes it is pied below 
and the amount of white 
is very variable, and some- 
times, again, pure black 
{| specimens are killed, show- 
\\ ing no white at all. The 

line between the colors is 
always sharply defined, al- 
though the dividing line 

\ 2 ish very “irresular: . ‘There 

is no shading between the 
black and white and the 




















i\ color extends clear through 
WN \\\\, the skin to the pink blub- 
£ ber below, whether the 
l color be black or white. 
-\ The white-bellied whales 

yield the most oil, and 

they usually have a patch 
ag of white on the tip of each 
fluke, so that if only the 
flukes are seen as the whale 
goes down, the fishermen 
can often tell whether or 
not it is a _ white-belly 
that they are pursuing. 
The bull is about the same size as the 
cow, but is more slender and does not 
yield quite as much oil. The whale- 
bone of commerce is a horny substance 
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that grows from the narrow roof of the 
mouth in thin plates, downwards 
outwards towards the 
jaws on each side. It is shredded 
out into fine hairs on the inner 
edge of the plates they. (the 
plates) number about 365. Their use 
in life is easily explained. The animal, 


and lower 


and 


when in search of food, opens its great 
mouth wide, and, swimming through 
dense schools of small mollusks and 
crustaceans, takes in tons of water as 
well, then closing its mouth, the water 
strains out through the hair-like inside 
of the whalebone and the solid matter 
left is promptly swallowed. 

This species, as well as all the rest of 
the whalebone whales, is entirely desti- 
tute of teeth. The sperm whale has 
teeth in the lower jaw only, and most 
of the smaller members of the group, 
the killers, dolphins, blackfish, etc., 
are well provided with plenty of teeth 
in both jaws. The structure of all the 
whales is modified to suit their mode of 
life. The blow holes or openings to 
the nose are situated directly on the 
top of the head so as to enable the ani- 
mal to breathe on just touching the 
surface. They are warm blooded and 
suckle their young after birth as do all 
land mammals. ‘The fore limbs are de- 
veloped as fins or flippers, while the 
hind ones are entirely wanting. The 
tail is broadly flattened until it re- 
sembles that of a fish, but is flattened 
horizontally instead of vertically, and 
is a very powerful propeller. The 
body is usually bulky and robust, but 
many members of the group are ex- 
ceedingly quick and active in the water. 
The spouting or blowing is caused by 
the expulsion of air and vapor, mingled 
with some water, from the lungs as the 
animal comes up to breathe, and the 
spouting of blood is a sure sign that 


the whale is mortally wounded and that 
the end of the chase is near. A strik- 
ing feature of all the whale family 




















Cutting Blubber. 





is the extreme oiliness of every part of 
them, even the half inch thick skin of 
a large right whale being of a loose, 
spongy texture, and its tissues fully 
saturated with oil. The tongue is not 
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much more than a huge mass of fat, 
and even the bones are saturated with 
grease. In the carcass of the Beaufort 
whale I noticed thin streams of oil 
trickling down all sides and soaking 
down into the sand, and the smell of 
the oil remained on my pocket knife 
for a week. 

Whales are the largest of all animals 
that exist now or ever have existed, 
and no fossil remains, even, have been 
found of any other animals equaling 
them in size. The largest of all is said 
to be the great sulphur bottom (Szd- 
baldius sulphureus), which sometimes 
reaches a length of roo feet. 

The love of its offspring is a striking 
feature in the female whale. They are 
frequently seen on our coast attended 
by avery young sucking calf, and the 
mother manifests a very strong interest 


in its young one’s welfare. Instances 
have been seen of the mother lifting its 
wounded calf above the surface for it 
to breathe, even though she were 
wounded to death and spouting blood 
herself. She will stay close around the 
calf until she is sure of its death before 
thinking of leaving it to its fate, no 
matter how closely the boats are press- 
ing and fighting her. 

Other species found on this coast are 
the finback (Szbdaldius trectirostris), 
scrag whale (Agaphelus gtbbosus), Hump- 
back (Magaptera longimana), killer 
(Orca orca), blackfish (Globtcephalus 
melas), and, occasionally, the sperm 
whale (Physeter macrocephalus); but 
the right whale is the only one system- 
atically pursued by the local whalers, 
most of the others being harder to se- 
cure and less valuable when taken. 


FISHING. 


IZAAK WALTON. 


Who hunts, doth oft in danger ride ; 
Who hawks, lures oft both far and wide ; 
Who uses games, shall often prove 
A loser, but who falls in love 
Is fettered in fond Cupid’s snare— 
My angle breeds me no such care. 


Of recreation there is none 

So free as fishing is alone; 

All other pastimes do no less 

Than mind and body both possess, 
My hand alone my work can do, 
So I can fish and study too. 


AMONG THE PISHES OF JAMAICA. 


BY SHANDON. 


While Tur ANGLER’s friends and sub- 
scribers have been wrapped in fur-lined 
overcoats and -gratefully accepting the 
genial warmth afforded by 
stoves and steam generators, shaking 
hands with ‘‘Tom and Jerry,” and 
clearing ‘‘stone fences,” I have been 


blazing 


basking under tropical skies, swayed to 
and fro in a grass hammock, suspended 
between two immense cocoa palms, by 
breezes impregnated with the aromatic 
odors which lime, nutmeg and cinna- 
mon groves breathe, while old ocean, 
gently fretting against its coral bars 
with musical murmur, supplied a 
dreamy symphony. 

The languor of tropical existence is 
delightful, and for awhile split bam- 
boos and piscatorial lures are forgotten. 
Sufficeth it to live and have one’s being, 
to watch the chameleon lizard as it 
runs along the boughs in search of in- 
sect prey, or the ruby-crusted humming 
bird flitting like a mammoth bee from 
flower to flower, for ‘‘ where the bee 
sucks there is he.” To forget the city’s 
turmoil, its rush and weary din, the 
endless progress of street cars, the 
rattle and crash of the elevated roads, 
together with the thousand and one in- 
conveniences of mercantile turmoil, is 
to die the death of the righteous, but a 
resurrection in one of ‘‘the isles,” sur- 
rounded by towering peaks and charm- 
ingly indented bays, with glorious 
vegetation reflected almost in the clear, 
blue water, is an elysian awakening to 
be experienced to be fully identified 
and enjoyed. 

Here revels the kingfish in all his 


glory, the wild, untamable barracouta, 
the deep set, broad backed grouper, 
whose azure blue and silver scales give 
him such a gorgeous appearance as to 
engender the fancy that he belongs to 
Arabianitish waters presided over by 
genil or conjured up in the imagination 
of some prehistoric Captain Cook. The 
number and variety of fish abounding 
in West Indian waters is so great as to 
almost defy description. Even the 
rivers or brooks, for they are no more 
than volcanic ravines, supplied for the 
most part by rain water, teem with a 
small gray mullet, and a fish common 
to most of the islands, called Cvo cro. 

The mullet rarely reach a pound in 
weight, but the Cvo cro is killed as 
heavy as eight pounds. I yesterday 
saw one of six pounds nine ounces, 
which had run intoa wooden sluice used 
for turning a sugar mill wheel, and 
been there captured by some of the 
mill hands. It is a handsomely shaped 
fish, not unlike the striped bass, but 
with a larger head and mouth than the 
mullet, gamey and giving an immensity 
of trouble. This is for the most part 
due to their great strength, the fine 
tackle which must be used to insure suc- 
cess, and the heavy tree fern and palm 
vegetation interlaced with pampas 
growth which at intervals forms an 
arcade over the pools where they lie 
perdu. . Any small gay fly used for 
white trout will tempt them, but the 
death killer is a small grasshopper 
found on the bank, of which a quarter- 
developed nigger will procure a suffici-_ 
ency to meet a morning’s fishing for a _ 





Red Snapper. 
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few pennies, if the darkey be not sati- 
ated with bread, fruit and sugar cane. 

The only time to tempt the rivers 
denizens is from 6:30 A. M. tO Io A. M., 
when a fair amount of sport may be 
obtained if there happens to be a little 
freshet. ~The mullet rush from the 
sea up the available brooks in schools, 
separating as they get into the afore- 
mentioned pools and reaches. They 
rise readily, but somehow play with the 
fly rather than make the determined 
heavy plunge indicative of free taking. 
When hooked, they dance about and 
jump, like charr, clear out of the water, 
creating quite a modest disturbance. 
Two dozen, averaging four ounces, 
with a stray Cro cro, is a very good 
morning’s work and deserving of the 
orthodox ante-breakfast ‘‘swizzle,” a 
recipe for which the colonial surgeon 
and chief swizzler of the Anglers’ Club, 
of St. Vincent, will forward to any New 
York brother if in return he is supplied 
the krect cyard for blending ‘‘an an- 
gler’s’ delight,”” which to me is the un- 
known quantity in some American pis- 
catorial equation, which has evidently 
been resolved into components. 

‘‘Sea, sah!’’ Such is the pleasing 
reminder that itis 6 a. M., and if you 
wish to tempt the finny beauties, large 
and rare, you must not take another 
turn, but up at once and into a glorious 
bath, if you prefer not the open sea. 
In all West Indian houses bathing is 
the first consideration, and certainly a 
plunge into a cistern nine feet square, 
with four feet of water, is in such a 
climate a supreme luxury. Rods are 
fixed, lines and gearing overhauled, 
some slight refection packed away, and 
everything is ready for starting. By 
this time the sun is just beginning to 
bathe the topmost cones and ridges in 
carmine splendor and the sea slowly 


assumes a deep purple-blue tinge, 
through which the boat, glancing on 
its way to the feeding banks, throws 
aside cerulean spray shimmering with 
silver and gold. 

Grouper and red snapper frequent 
the same feeding haunts and take the 
same bait. They run large, especially 
the snapper, and, should a stiff bait 
rod be used with fairly light tackle, 
give good play. The grouper, though, 
is the fish par carcellence, for it is fas- 
tidious and wary, and once hooked, 
it tries as many artifices to get loose as 
a boodle alderman under the district 
attorney’s tender manipulation. The 
usual snooding for grouper tackle is 
about two feet of medium brass wire. I, 
however, found a foot line of double 
twisted salmon gut about three’ feet 
long, withastraight bent Limerick No. 
3, sufficiently leaded to keep the line 
taut. a far more efficacious method of 
capture. The best bait is shrimp or a 
small crab found along the shore, but 
a scalp off any fresh fish, if not mauled 
in setting up, will, in all probability, 
tempt the variegated devils to give you 
their acquaintance. I have killed many 
fish in many waters, but never experi- 
enced the difficulty attendant on bring- 
ing a six pound grouper to gaff when 
using the tackle described. 

If a grouper is hungry he means 
business, and quickly lets you know he 
does not understand restraint and that 
he will not calmly tolerate your in- 
dulgent humor, but brings at once 
tricks beyond your varied experience to 
bear so as to test your patience to the 
utmost; woe! if ycu are nervous: A 
savage run of twenty yards at such a 
rate that to attempt a check would 
mean crash! smash! and go home, fol- 
lowed by a sudden double in all prob- 
ability under the boat and that so rapid 
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that no possible skill can wind in the 
slack. Several circus mule antics, dur- 
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determine 


cannot 
whether the hook is true to its barb or 


ing which you 


not, all the time his splendid form 
stealing every shade and color from 
wave and sun, a veritable royal fish 
clothed in purple and gold. My first 
capture scaled thirteen pounds and 
seven ounces and took nearly half an 
hour to get him alongside. From this 
it may be surmised one must be satis- 
fied with a few, as when the sun ap- 
proaches meridian power the feeding 
banks are deserted for deep water. 

Readers of THE ANGLER are too well 
acquainted with snapper fishing to wish 
for enlightenment, but this I will say: 
The most greedy of anglers all can fill 
the largest Fulton Market slab should 
the day be favorable. 

Before I close this paper, I must not 
forget to mention the gar fish or balla- 
hoo, which, to my mind, affords the most 
agreeable morning sport. Use a light 
ten foot split bamboo, with a casting 
line, accommodating three small white 
moths, and your hands are full, espec- 


ially should you hook three  to- 
gether, which is not unusual, but 


impossible to land. The fish, which 
bears a strong similitude to the sword- 
fish, needs no description further 
than that it runs from two ounces to 
eight ounces and rises readily, but is 
difficult of hooking, its mouth being 
small, tender and peculiarly situated. 
When brought to the cook they are ac- 
ceptable, forming, when curried, a very 
desirable breakfast dish, far more deli- 
cate than the far-famed barbadian 
flying fish. They can be caught 
quite readily from any pier or jetty, 
or, for that matter, from the beach 
itself. 

In my next I will describe a day 
with the kingfish and barracouta, with, 
as a ‘‘bonne bouche,” a run after a 
whale, should the fates prove propi- 
tious in the interim. 


THE SHEEPSHEAD AND GROUPER 


BY L. D. 


Since my arrival in Florida I have 
caught thirteen species of fishes, and 
this within a space of five weeks. Of 
these thirteen new species, to me, I 
will favor the reader short descriptions, 
after I have become better acquainted 
with them, but for the present the only 
ones with which I am familiar is the 
sheepshead and the grouper. The 
sheepshead, both north and south, is 
abundant in St. Sebastian bay, on the 
Indian river, and on account of its high 
rank asa table delicacy is eagerly 
sought for by all, as well as by the 
scientific angler for the pleasure derived 
from its capture. 

The first sample of sheepshead that 
were brought onto the table, fried crisp 
and brown, were sufficient in excellence 
to cause an investigation as to their 
method of capture. I learned they 
were taken, along with channel bass, 
mullet, seacats and others in a gillnet, 
set over night for the purpose, but that 
they could be taken with hook and line 
from the little wharf in front of the 
house. In short order a number of en- 
thusiastic anglers could be seen com- 
fortably seated in chairs at the wharf 
attempting to lure the barred fish, 
while others, more ventursome, were 
trying their luck from boats. The luck 
from boat and wharf was about equal, 
as to numbers, but the boats well out 
from shore were favored with larger 
fish. 

Those of the fishers who used oysters, 
cut up for bait, made the largest scores; 
the almost universally successful mullet 
bait being but slightly attractive in 


IN FLORIDA WATERS. 
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comparion with the bivalves. Small 


crabs, especially what is called the 
fiddler, were also used as a successful 
bait. 

The sheepshead is very partial to the 
neighborhood of old wharves or where 
old timbers are lying in the water, and 
to which barnacles are adhering. The 
roots of mangroves are favorite resorts 
for this species, and all along Indian 
river, where mangroves border the 
shores, this fish may be found in vary- 
ing numbers and of different sizes. 
Here, where barnacles swarm, and 
oysters hang in festoons from the roots 
and pendant branches, the sheepshead 
may be seen passing in and out of the 
labarynth of passages. The species is 
provided with a set of powerful teeth, 
which, though not of the savage kind, 
with which the sharks are armed, are 
sufficient for purposes required, namely, 
for breaking into the shells of the mol- 
lusks, lobsters, etc. It is said that the 
sheepshead has sufficient power to open 
an oyster, and it is not to be doubted 
that a good-sized one could accomplish 
this. From analysis of the contents of 
stomachs it is easy to satisfy yourself 
that large and strong-shelled animals, 
both mollusks and articulates, are fed 
upon. 

Thus far we have only caught com- 
paratively small specimens, four pounds 
and wduder,- but they are taken here) a 
am informed, weighing as high as eight 
pounds. The majority of the catch are 
under a pound, and much resemble in 
size, shape and even in their actions, 
the common strawberry bass or calico 
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bass of the North. A sheepshead of a 
pound or two gives considerable sport, 
but the smaller ones are much inclined 
to take off that bait. So skillful are 
they at this business that not infre- 
quently a hook has to be baited a dozen 
times before one is hooked. Owing to the 
small size of the mouth the hook must be 
small as well as very strong. It did 
not take long to convince us that the 
Aberdeen hooks were not durable 
enough for this kind of sport. 

It is claimed that Florida sheepshead 
are smaller in size than those further 
north, and that those of Indian river 
are smaller than in other parts of the 
State. [his species: is found as: far 
north as Cape Cod, but not in any num- 
bers beyond New Jersey; it is also 
claimed that in many cases the fish is 
now scarce where it was abundant fifty 
years ago. It is evident to the observer 
here, as well as repeatedly noticed at 
the North, that the sheepshead is not 


constant at certain  localities—being 
abundant at times and again very 


scarce for a long time. 

The spawning season here is in April 
and May, and, in fact, the large num- 
ber of fish now found in the smaller 
lagoons along the Indian river are said 
to indicate the approach of the spawn- 
ing time. 

In fishing for sheepshead only one 
point is necessary in reference to tackle, 
and that is that strong double hooks 
are to be used. There is a hook here, 
called the sheepshead hook, which 
seems to have been manufactured for 
the purpose. I never saw anything 
like it at the North. The advantage of 
a strong hook may be known when a 
look is taken at the jaws and teeth. It 
is well, if large fish are being caught, 
to have a long shank, or, better still, a 
twisted wire snell, else the line may be 


parted by the sharp teeth. Thus far I 
have found a Sproat hook all sufficient 
on a gimp snell, and have caught some 
on single gut, but it is risky. Of 
course, as large a line may be used as 
desired, and the tendency to the use of 
large lines is quite noticeable in this 
region, where small fish as well as 
sharks are all taken on the same line. 
The natives look with suspicion and a 
smile on my tackle, but as yet my line 
has not broken, although my _ stock of 
tips is getting low from the pulls of 
heavy channel bass. 

When a sheepshead starts on a tour 
of inspection about one’s hook, he first 
nibbles very slightly and rarely engulfs 
the bait at once. The fisherman, if he 
is alert to his interest, readily detects 
the nibble and jerks suddenly, a method 
not by any means satisfactory as a rule, 
particularly if the bait is a crab, for the 
fish quite frequently appropriates 
several legs and claws before finally 
charging the body and hook. When 
we found that oyster bait was desirable, 
but so easily disintegrated as to be 
readily pulled off, we looked about for 
a tougher substitute. We found it in 
the animal or mollusk of the pinna 
shell, which proved very attractive as 
well as tenacious in substance. 

Perhaps it is well to describe this fish 
for the benefit of those fishers outside 
of the habitat of the sheepshead. It is 
entirely unlike the sheepshead of fresh 
water, known also as fresh water drum, - 
and belongs to the family Sfaride. 
The peculiar name given to it from the 
arrangement of its teeth, Iam informed. 
This, however, is a poor reason for 
naming the fish, and the man who gave 
the name had little knowledge of the 
arrangement of teethin the front of the 
jaws in all ruminants, and sheep in 
particular. The sheep has no incisor 
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or front teeth in its upper jaw, while 
the fish is amply provided. The seven 
dark bands running from dorsal fin 
across sides to belly is the best and 
most characteristic marking of the 
species, and one by which it can always 
be told both in the young and oid. 

Those of your fortunate readers who 
visit Florida this winter will be intro- 
duced to a rare and interesting variety 
of fish—the red grouper. It is reckoned 
next in importance to the sea bass as a 
commercial fish, and specimens are 
sometimes caught which attain a weight 
of forty to fifty pounds. This is a 
heavy fish to hang to a line, especially 
if there is life in him. Dead weight is 
weighty enough when your tackle is 
light. But Florida tackle should not 
be light, as arule, but quite the reverse. 
Mr. Sam C. Clark, whose experience is 
worth regarding, says: 

‘‘Fish of most kinds being most 
abundant near the shore where the bot- 
tom is covered with snags and roots of 
the mangrove, the hooks often get fast 
and are lost. In many places the bot- 
tom is paved with oyster shells, which 
cut off a fineline. Therefore silkworm 
gut is not suited for this fishing, nor is 
it necessary for these bold biting fish. 
Sharks cut off many lines, and rays 
break them, so that a line of one hun- 
dred yards long is generally used up in 
one season. 5 

We lose five or six hooks daily, on an 
average, and some sinkers. For red 
bass, salt water trout, groupers, snap- 
pers, and cavalli, I use New York bass 
hooks, Nos. 1 and 2. 

A Cuttyhunk linen line, fifteen thread, 
three hundred feet long, will hold and 
kill most of the fish encountered on this 
coast. Of course a five hundred 
pound jewfish, a tarpon six feet long, 
or aray six feet across, will get away 


with the tackle. Reel, a multiplyer, 
of brass or German silver, to hold one 
hundred yards, provided with a drag to 
increase resistance. Thumb stalls of 
heavy knitted yarn are necessary, to 
save cut and bruised fingers in a fight 
with a runaway fish. 

A bamboo rod eight and a half to 
nine feet long, in three, or better in two 
pieces, will stand the hard work of 
three or four winters in Florida; it is 
light and handy, costs only four or five 
dollars, and will last as long and kill as 
many and as big fish, as a rod costing 
twenty-five dollars. Other necessary 
tools are a landing net for sheepshead 
and small bass, and a layge gaff hook 
with a handle four or five feet long. 
A pocket revolver, for shooting sharks 
and big rays, [have seen used in a boat. 

As most of the fishing is done from 
a boat in shallow water, a light flat- 
bottomed skiff ten or twelve feet long, 
and from two and one-half to three feet 
wide is most convenient. 

For rod fishing, one angler is enough 
in a boat, the stern being the only com- 
fortable place to fish from. Of hand- 
line fishermen, three or four could be 
accommodated inthe samespace. The 
most essential thing of allis to have a 
boatman who is handy with a casting 
net, for on this depends your supply of 
mullet bait. Your boat should be 
anchored at bow and stern, so as to 
hold her in position against wind and 
tide; a few feet one way or the other 
often makes great difference in the 
catch. 

The grouper is taken on the bottom 
in deep channels and holes, near the 
roots of the mangrove trees, under 
which it makes its stronghold. It is 
never found far from this fortress, to 
which it retreats when alarmed,or when 
hooked. The usual baitis mullet, either 
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cut or whole; the latter being more at- 
tractive, and taking the larger speci- 
mens. It is voracious, but shy, and 
easily alarmed, and after one has es- 
caped from the hook, or after the cap- 
ture of two or three, the others seem 
to take fright and will seldom take a 
bait in that place for some days. When 
hooked—and it is always near its hole 


that a grouper takes a bait—it makes , 


straight for the roots, and can only by 
main force be kept from getting under 
them, so that only those of moderate 
size can be taken with rod and reel— 
Say up to five or six pounds weight. 
The larger ones can only be landed 
with a heavy hand line. It is a trial 
of strength between the man and his 
tackle and: the fish; the latter, if of 
large size, often proving the stronger, 
and breaking line or hook, or reaching 
its fortress, from whence it cannot be 
dislodged, the result being loss of 
tackle and of patience. The rod fisher 
loses half the number of groupers that 
he hooks. I think I have never been 
able to kill on a rod a grouper over five 
pounds in weight. If he would only 
fight in open water like the red bass, 
he could be tired out; but he gives the 
angler no play. 

The flesh of this species is fine, rich 


and well flavored, and is highly prized, 
perhaps partly on account of the 
scarcity of the fish and difficulty of tak- 
ing it. It much resembles the red bass 
when in good condition. There is no 
record of its having been captured 
north of Florida, according to Silas 
Stearns, who has made the Florida 
coast fishes a special study. It is ex- 
tremely abundant in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, as well as on the south Florida 
coast, and is found throughout the year 
on ‘‘the grounds” at sea, and in sum- 
mer in some of the bays. He thinks it 
spawnsin June and July in both places. 
Young groupers an inch long have been 
obtained in June. While it takes mul- 
let bait, itis even more fond of crabs, 
of which it consumes enormous quanti- 
ties. Large horny crabs in almost per- 
fect condition.are often found inside of 
it. At Key West a large fleet of smacks 
is employed in its capture for the Cu- 
ban market. It is very tenacious of life 
and will remain alive several hours out 
of water. Itis admirably adapted for 
long transportation on this account. 
Garroupa is a Spanish name, of which 
grouper and groper are corruptions. It 
is often seen in the New York market, 
where it brings twelve to fifteen cents 
a pound. 
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[Under this Department Heading queries relative to Angling, Ichthyology and Fish Culture 
will be answered. | 


- Reminiscences of Nessmuk. 
[Continued from January ANGLER. | 


On January 17, 1883, we received the an- 
nexed personal letter and verses, the latter 
being written on the receiptof a tobacco 
pouch from one of his New York City friends: 


I smoke my first from the pouch to night, 
As I watch the snow drift over the lawn, 
And muse on the days when hope was bright, 
And the trusty comrades dead and gone. 


Ach, Gott ! that the weakest should longest stay, 
While the best and bravest were first to go— 

That my stoutest comrade should pass away, 
And leave me out in the blinding snow. 


* * %* * * 


Oh, Etheridge Nye, 
The winds go by; 
The beard o’ the thistle sails out to sea, 
And the hearts of gold, 
That I loved of old, 
Have gone with the thistle down far a lee. 


Etheridge Nye is the only man [| have ever 
hunted with who could pick up a 200-pound 
buck and carry it to camp without wincing. 
Pathologically speaking, he ought to have out- 
stayed me by fifty years. In point of fact, I 
lived to feed him gruel from a spoon on his 
dying bed. 

Let me here make a point, and have done: 

‘‘Etheridge Nye,” Sime McCulloch,’’ and 
‘‘Gurd Steele,” were three of the most splen- 
did backwoods giants I haveeverseen. Look- 
ing at them, as we were ‘‘in swimming” on 
the banks of the Susquehanna River, I have 
wept with sorrow as I looked on their fine 
forms, and contrasted them with my little 1o1 
pounds. They are all buried; and I ‘am 
stronger, better, than I was then. Why and 
wherefore this should be thus, no man knows, 

NESSMUK. 


««My Father’s Rod’’ A First Fly Cast. 


Prior to the year 1886, like ‘‘Camp Fire,’’ I 
had not been initiated into the mystic signs 
and symbols of the fly fisher. I had always 
taken cum grano salzs all articles 1 read of 
two and three pounders taken on an eight 
ounce rod, with light tackle and silver doctors. 
Seth Greens and brown hackles were not in it 
as compared with a chub or a helgramite on a 
heavy line and a strong reed rod. 

During the winter of the above year, by a 
change in the agency of the railroad company, 
a young man was placed in the position made 
vacant, and shortly afterwards I became ac- 
quainted with him. Then began the intro- 
ductory conversation and signs and symbols 
that puzzled our friend ‘‘Camp Fire.” I list- 
ened to wonderful exploits; how ‘‘ father took 
twenty-eight bass one afternoon from 3 o'clock 
until dusk, just out of town, and a four pound 
bass one morning down under the big chestnut 
on the bank”; and how ‘‘ brother Jack would 
take fifteen or twenty big fellows after quitting 
work in the evening, all on father’s old eight 
ounce rod,’ with more as to the kinds of flies, 
the condition of the water and all details 
clearly described. I ‘‘took it in.” 

We went trout fishing when the season 
opened, and sometime during the month of 
May he presented to my gaze ‘‘father’s won- 
derful rod.” I gazed and remarked: 

‘“Do you mean to say that your father 
landed a four pound bass with this switch; 
this rod so ‘fearfully and wonderfully made,’ 
of a dark cherry color.” 

It was wrapped here and there with heavy 
cord, and the serpentine shape of the tip which 
was also wrapped near the middle, made a re- 
markable appearance. 

One day in June I had a bucket of chubs 
ready and we went fishing. My new-found 
friend had ‘‘that rod,” with all the necessary 
complements thereto; I had my jointed bait 
rod of about fifteen feet and tackle to suit. I 
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watched him casting (that is, he called it 
‘““casting’’) here and there and, as I failed to 
see any responsive movement on the part of 
the bass, I remarked that our bass in this 
country wanted solid food. I caught several 
fine fish from some of the poois as we came 
down stream, but failed to see my friend 
with the ‘‘signs and symbols” come in with 
any bass. 

As we neared the big pool, called the Sul- 
phur Spring Hole, I was picking my way care- 
fully along the precipitous sides of the river's 
bank, when a yell from my friend arrested my 
movements. Mentally resolving ‘‘snakes,” I 
“turned and beheld him standing transfixed 
with both hands grasping ‘‘that rod,’ which 
was gyrating in a most wonderful manner. I 
hastened to assist him and, after a little ma- 
neuvering, we landed a bass eight inches long 
if an inch. I moved on with the parting re- 
mark: 

“You might fool those little fellows, but the 
old fellows are not so green.”’ 

One or two more baby bass landed by my 
friend, and then he remarked. ‘‘ Here, Alex, 
tayo.  ‘Lconcluded to “‘try it,” as the oppo- 
site side of the river afforded more space for 
me to make acast. I crossed on a convenient 
foot log; as the water at this point enters the 
pool at this declivity, there was considerable 
of a riffle from three to four feet in depth, and 
jutting boulders afforded splendid nooks and 
hiding places for large bass. 

I cast; that is, I chucked line, leader and tip 
of rod all in a bunch, and just the length of 
the rod. After several more attempts at cast- 
ing, and with a determination born of despair 
and the kindly remarks of my friend, I did 
make a ‘‘cast,’”’ just on the opposite edge of the 
riff, behind a large boulder. A splash, a gleam 
of gold, a mighty tug, a whirring reel, allin a 
second of time, with my blood frozen in my 
veins, dilated eyes, hair standing on end, and 
then another yell from my friend brought me 
to my senses, and then again a ‘‘battle 
royal,” and all the skill I ever read or heard 
of I put in play on that old bronzebacker. 
Such mighty rushes, such leaps, and all the 
fighting knowledge he ever possessed he put 
in play. But I ‘held hard,’ and, crowned 
with victory, he lay gasping on the sand, a 
noble specimen of 2% pound weight, and of a 
deep bronze color. 

Such was my first experience in the great 
art of fly casting; but since then many hun- 


dreds of his family have I taken, larger or 
smaller, and often two, and many times three 
at one cast, but no fish, large or small, made 
such a gallant fight. 

I succeeded in taking from that same pool 
that evening seventeen bass, one or two 
larger than the above, and none under a pound. 
I then and there made the solemn declaration 
that I would believe Dr. Henshall, Professor 
Wells, or anybody almost as truthful as they 
are, for the ‘‘signs and symbols” are all 
right, 

Many other trips were made by my friend 
and myself along our, at that time, beautiful 
stream, but the great flood of 1889 destroyed 
all vestige of its former beauty, and the open- 
ing of many mines have finished the work of 
destruction, compelling us to wander to other 
places. Should ‘‘Camp Fire” read this com- 
munication, he can see how another was initi- 
ated into the Greek of the followers of Sir 
Isaac. ALEX. 

CoONEMAUGH, Pa. 


Salmon Angling at Bangor. 


Will you kindly give me what information 
you can regarding the salmon fishing at Ban- 
gor, Maine. At what time during the spring 
are the fish best taken? What flies are most 
successful? Does any angling club control 
privilege? What hotel accommodations are 
best ? 

BRooKLyn, N. Y. 

We placed the above queries in charge of 
Mr. Archibald Mitchell, who is, by odds, the 
most experienced salmon angler of the Bangor 
waters, and he has most kindly and courte- 
ously responded as follows: 

“You ask at what time in the spring are the 
fish most plenty and best taken. The time at 
which the best fishing occurs varies each 
year, according to the time the fish ascend the 
river, and the condition of the water when the 
fish are there. Last year the fishing opened 
the first day the law came off (April rst), and 
before the ice had entirely left the river. 
Probably the best fishing during the season 
occurred the first week in April. The fish 
taken at that time must have ascended the 
river while it was yet frozen over at certain 
places. ‘This very early opening of the sea- 
son, however, was exceptional, and took most 
of the anglers completely by surprise, as the 
season had never before opened at this time. 
To make a long story short, the first salmon 
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may be taken at any time from April 1 to 
about May to, and the best fishing may occur 
at any time from April 1, to say, May 1o. It 
has been my experience that the fish take the 
fly most eagerly after they have arrived from 
the salt water, and it seems to make little or 
no difference whether the water in the river is 
high or low, if itis only clear enough so that 
they can see the fly for some distance. But 
the time that will, on the average, give the best 
fishing, is during the month of May. If you 
are not obliged to go at any particular date, 
and can select your own time, the best thing 
to do would be to hold yourself in readiness 
to go on short notice. Correspond with some 
one at Bangor, have him wire you just as soon 
as they begin to get good fishing, then start 
and get there as quickly as possible, for the 
good fishing spells do not usually last much 
longer than a week at a time, and no one 
seems to be able to predict just when good 
sport will be had. A spring freshet usually 
occurs, which spoils the fishing for from ten 
days totwo weeks. It may come on any time, 
but usually from the middle of April to the 
middle of May; it is caused by the snow melt- 
ing up the river. I have a number of times got 
caught inthis freshet, went home and returned 
when the water began to clear up, which is 
always a time to expect good sport. 

‘‘In regard to flies—have plenty of Jack 
Scotts and silver doctors from 1.0 up to 6.0, 
and some with double hooks. ‘These are all 
you will require for early fishing on the Pe- 
nobscot, but if you intend to be there in June, 
after the water gets to be low and clear, in 
addition to the flies named a few sombre 
colored and smaller flies would be in order. 

‘«The water of the Penobscot river is open 
to all, but the Penobscot Salmon Club (so called) 
have erected a fine large club house, and have 
secured a lease of the shore on the Brewer 
side of the river, which usually gives the best 
fishing. By paying ten dollars any one can 
become a member for the season, and is en- 
titled to the use of the club house and the 
shores for landing his fish and all other privi- 
leges. This is a very reasonable charge for 
salmon fishing, but there are a number who 
fish for the market and pay nothing. This is 
Uncle Sam's fishing, and when you go there 
you will find it very democratic. 
have fished in Canada, or elsewhere on leased 
water, do not, as a rule, like to spend much 
time there, and seldom putin an appearance 
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a second time, on account of the great number 
that fish the water, and the crowd is always 
greater when the fishingis good. But, despite 
all this, if one spends time enough on the 
river to get somewhat acquainted with the 
‘‘lie spots,”’ that are good at certain stages of 
the tide, and at different pitches of water, and 
watches his opportunity, and makes good use 
of it, he may occasionally secure a little piece 
of good fishing and get considerable sport. 

‘“You can secure good board at any of the 
Bangor hotels. The Bangor House and the 
Penobscot Exchange are the principal ones; 
they are about one mile from the fishing 
grounds. If you would prefer to secure board 
in a private family, close by the river, I would 
recommend you to correspond with Edward R. 
Neally, Brewer, or Mrs. Green, Rose Place, 
Bangor. Ihave poarded with both at different 
times, and was quite satisfied with the accom- 
modations.” 


A Killing Bass Fly. 


Mr. Malcolm Shipley, of the firm of A. B. 
Shipley & Son, fishing tackle dealers, of 
Philadelphia, sends us a killing bass fly, cer- 
tainly so on the Delaware and Schuylkill 
rivers. From the latter water testimony comes 
from all along its banks of the unusual quali- 
ties of this fly, the name of which we have 
forgotten, and its dressing we cannot give be- 
cause this hurried notice is written at Marco, 
Florida, ninety miles eastward from Key 
West, but we have before us a letter from Mr. 
D. Sharp, of Phoenixville, Pa., on the Schuyl- 
kill river, addressed to the Messrs. Shipley, 
which bears evidence of the peculiarly good 
qualities of this seductive aggregation of 
feathers. We give Mr. Sharp’s letter in full: 

‘‘Tt gives me great pleasure to write you 
about the flies you gave me. I promised to 
give them a fair trial, which I did, and cannot 
speak well enough of them. I have taken this 
season forty-one black bass, and thirty-eight 
of them were killed on your patent fly. I gave 
over one hundred and fifty of our citizens, on 
Thursday last, an exhibition of fly fishing; it 
was after 5:30P. M. I took my rod to French 
Creek dam, which is only fifty feet from our 
main street bridge. I was using two of my 
own flies, but could not get arise, when I re- 
membered yours and put one on, and at the 
first cast took a 2th bass in the deep pool just 
below the bridge. I kept on casting, and in 
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not more than fifteen minutes I killed eight 
bass. I then put on your silver doctor and 
queen and cast for ten to fifteen minutes with- 
out getting a strike. I then thought of your 
pecularily made coachman and used it, and 
took six more bass within half an hour, show- 
ing the best record I have made. All the bass 
were over nine inches and three of them 
weighed 134 to 2tb each. 

‘“‘Last Saturday p.m. I took twelve more 
with the same coachman, when its wings were 
played out. Again last evening I stood at the 
Main street bridge, and took twoat the first cast, 
one on your lead colored fly and the other on a 
grey hackleI made. Both fish were over 1'%tb 
and one about 2b. Iwas through with casting 
about 7 o'clock, having been at it about ninety 
minutes, and had eight: bass, but I believe I 
could have taken more if I had kept on cast- 
ing.” 

We have given Mr. Sharp's letter in full, be- 
cause it reminds us of our old days on the 
Schuylkill, now twenty-five years ago, where 
with “Sculls” and Shipley we have killed 
many lordly bass on the fly. It was there we 
cast our first fly in running water for this 
great game fish, greater by far in streams 
than lakes, in every quality that constitutes 
gameness. Wealso give Mr. Sharp’s letter 
because there are yet many anglers who are 
entirely ignorant of the peculiar charm of fly 
fishing for bass under such conditions, and 
doubt that the bass can be so taken. We once 
heard an angler remark, and he was one who 
had been granted the pleasure of catching 
every species of fish from salmo, the leaper, to 
the tarpon of the Magnolia seas. 

‘«Give me,” hesaid, ‘‘aswift running stream, 
with alternate riffs and pools, a light rod and 
a turkey wing fly with which to catch black 
bass, and, as a daily diet of fishing, I prefer it 
to any sport that God has given unto man.” 

We agree with him. 


Can You Stay Away? 


The methods of booming western town 
plots are tame in comparison to those a Florida 
real estate dealer uses in sky rocketing a tar- 
pon fishing ground for the attraction of north- 
ern anglers. Here is what he prints: 


TO SPORTSMEN WITH HOOK AND LINE. 


Carrabelle harbor offers every attraction. 
The proprietors of the town employ a notary 


/ 


public, free of charge, to certify, under seal, to 
the catch of any party, by which the wicked 
fishy propensity to fabricate is avoided. It is 
no uncommon thing when sailing in the har- 
bor and you chance to run into a school of tar- 
pon, for one to leap into the boat. The heaviest 
yet landed in this way turned the scales at 
1643, pounds, Landing nets are always used, 
by which the largest fish, which always breaks 
the hooks just as it is being pulled aboard, 
cannot get away. Strings of fish can always 
be obtained at the landing (on the sly) by 
parties who have been unsuccessful. No part 
of the gulf coast can get away with Carrabelle 
on the size and quantity of fish and the suc- 
cess of sportsmen, particularly amateurs. 
Patent adjustable scales for weighing fish to 
bring them up to a respectable standard al- 
ways ready. 


Hybrid Trout in Wild Waters. 


In answer to ‘‘H. H. G.,’” we state that the 
only water known to us, in which hybrid trout 
are caught in fairnumbers, is in Lake Superior, 
near Michipicoten island, situated south of Otter 
Head, and 150 miles northwest of Ste. St. 
Marie. Here, these fish are said to take the 
artificial fly greedily, and range in weight 
from 1% to 4% pounds. They have never 
been taken over the latter named weight. 
Our informant states that their tails are nearly 
square,and they are without red spots, spawn- 
ing on the same beds as the lake trout. They 


are considered more game than the red spotted 


trout, fighting deeper, as arule, than foxtznalzs 
and do not sulk or seek the bottom persistently, 
as is sometimes the case with the lake trout. 


Whaling in Pleasant Waters. 


The Hatteras whale fisheries of North Caro- 
lina are prosecuted chiefly by New Bedford 
and Provincetown vessels, with most lucrative 
returns, as the example herewith given in 
illustration will show. The annual catch of 
oil is about 3,000 barrels. Fishing continues 
winter and summer, but the principal fares 
are taken in the mid-summer months of July 
and August. In these delectable months, 
with pleasant sea breezes blowing and a 
genial atmosphere, there is prosecuted within 
sight of land and in the very touch of coast- 
wise vessels, without special risk, an industry 
which has always been deemed extra hazard- 
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ous, while those vessels which go to the 
Arctic waters, with much less assurance of 
emolument, are exposed to the hardship and 
danger of the ice during a period of two or 
three years. ‘The vessels (all schooners) which 
engage in this Hatteras whale fishing number 
only seven or eight. C. HALtock. 


Bethabara Wood. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J., May 17. 1894. 
Messrs. A. B. SHIPLEY & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GENTLEMEN:—Will you kindly send me two pieces 
of Bethabara wood. I think it can’t be beat. Both 
my butt pieces are now Lance wood, and I am going 
to make the rods all *‘ Bethabara ’’ wood. 
Yours respectfully, E. J. VAN NAME. 


/ 


The Coming State.—When the present territory of 
Utah enters the union of states, it will do so with a 
population of about 200,000 souls and a climate unsur- 
passed in the wide world. It will be richer in agricul- 
tural resources than any other state. It has within its 
borders nearly all of the known minerals and metals: 
gold, silver, copper, iron, tin, etc., in abundant 
quantities. It has, best of all, a health giving climate, 
always temperate in summer and winter. It has 
hot sulphur springs and is, in fact, one large sanitar- 
ium. Utah is the ideal place to build a home in which 
to spend the balance of your days, surrounded by farm 
and orchard which guarantee all the necessities and 


most of the comforts of life. There are millions of 
homes now awaiting settlement. The mountains fairly 
teem withall kinds of game, while hundreds of streams 
and lakes afford the finest trout and bass fishing in the 
West. Send to J. H. Bennett, Salt Lake City, for a 
copy of ** Utah’s Resources.’”’ It will pay you to post 
yourself on the ‘*‘ Coming State ’’ which has been aptly 
termed ‘‘The Promised Land.’’ The Rio Grande West- 
ern Ry, “Scenic Line of the World,’ is the direct 
route to Utah. 


Florida of To-Day.—Florida is of peculiar interest 
as the modern Mecca of the tourist, the pleasure and 
the health seeker and sportsman. Notwithstanding 
the many articles which have been, and are still being 
daily written upon its charms, it can never be fully 
understood or appreciated until visited. And now 
that it has been rendered so easily accessible from all 
points North, East, South and West by the comple- 
tion of ‘* The New Short Line” via the Southern and 
the Florida Central and Peninsular Railways, it will 
soon become the one great winter resort of America. 
The approach now, no matter from what direction, is 
one not only of convenience, but of positive luxury. 

The Southern Railway, that superb and colossal 
company whose tracks gridiron the region south of 
Washington, has brought the southernmost coast of 
the peninsula within a short distance of New York 
and other Eastern cities. The traveler may leave the 
metropolis after the day is nearly done,and be trans- 
ported by the magnificent ‘‘ Florida Limited ”’ to Jack- 
sonville—the gateway by which the throngs that visit 
Florida every winter enter the State—in time for 
dinner the following evening. 
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A Six Perfect 
Strip in 
Split Action 

Bamboo and 
Rod. Finish. 





Patented May 6, 1890, and [May 27, 1890. Registered, March 18, 1890. 


OSMIC Rods approachas nearly an ideal standard as mechanical skill, and a practical knowledge of an 
kK angler’s needs, can produce. 

The Bamboo is of the finest quality, specially selected for us by experts in Calcutta, and is of our own 
direct importation. Our Patent Ferrules render these rods absolutely nonbreakable at the joint. Best German 
Silver Mountings. All Workmanship of the very best style. 

We call particular attention to the mechanical principle of our Kosmic Ferrules. Rods break most 
frequently at the point where the wood enters the ferrule. When the diameter of a joint is reduced to enter 
the smaller diameter of the ferrule, its strength is lessened 4o per cent. In the Kosmic ferrules this objection 
has been entirely overcome. There is no reduction in the size, or change in the shape of the wood, until it has 
passed a full half inch into the ferrules. (See Figures 1 and 2. 

An elastic Celluloid Band (Fig. 1) re-inforces the bamboo and extends inside the ferrule to Fig. 2, pro- 
ducing a Very Strong and Flexible End. The point of greatest strain (between Fig. 1 and Fig. 2) thus becomes ¢he 
strongest part of the rod,and it cannot break at this poin*. We guarantee every rod. Vig. 3 represents our 
patent Waterproof Cap, which prevents the entrance of water into the joint. 
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Fig. r—Elastic Celluloid Band, re-inforcing the Bamboo. Fig. 2—German Silver Ferrule, Patented May 6 
1890. Fig. 3—Patent Waterproof Cap, excluding all moisture. 


UNITED STATES NET & TWINE CO., 316 Broadway, New York, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. 





» “PD CigaREGcES 


CIGARETTE SMOKERS who are willing to pay a Jittle more 
than the price charged for the ordinary trade Cigarettes, will 
find THIS BRAND superior to all others. 


The Richmond Straight Cut No. 1 Cigarettes 


are made from the brightest, most delicate in flavor and high- 
est cost Gold Leaf grown in Virginia. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, and observe that the name of Manufacturer, 
as below, is on every package. 


VL hese LeLihehehehihihihi tite sikididsdiddaiadad 


YUM MM Mt 





Ct tt tTMMMAMMM MAA ahh 


i» 


Pia) et GSS IIT TT EER, 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor, 


MANUFACTURER, 
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SOS Bethabara and Degama Wood Rods 
x x. 2 
(e) 
7 


These Rods are nade BY HAND of selected woods and under my own 








3 S supervision. They have stood the test of time and are considered superic 
d2¢ by many of the most expert anglers in the country. Iam also making the 
AY S same (best) of LANCEWOOD and GREENHEART rods. Of SPLIT BAM- 
©) Soy BOOS I can recommend the 
o)o~ AC 
8 <5) 
o J . . 
36 526 Leech Combination 
A Os) pe sn ee 
o gy 
o)oKa Doo This is the perfection of a Combination Rod. It will make either a 
2} S 9 1-2 foot fly-rod or an8 foot bass rod, suitable for either trolling or bait 
006 52@ casting. Made as follows: A reversible hand grasp, so that when used with 
} e) fly-rod you have the reel seat below the hand, making a fiy-rod of three 
D5 5) pieces and ashort grasp. The bass trolling or casting rod 1s made with an 
45 Q extra short grasp that fits into the head of reel seat of reversibie butt, mak- 
W77) ing a double grasp rod. This part of rod is of two pieces, a tip and second 
NS joint, and the two short grasps, which combined make the double grasp. 
S Price in split bamboo, $30; bethabara, $20; greenheart, $15; degama, $12; 
0)5@ O DS lancewood, $10. This includes cork grasp and German silver mountings. 
{e) 
o) 
0)2@ The Quaspeake Club Rod 
CP 2 ae a= hae 
9 A 2 —___—__—-> This beautiful rod is only seven feet in length and weighs three ounces. 
On 6 = It is designed for small stream work where open and brush fishing alter- 
ooo | Lae nates It will cast forty to fifty feet with ease, and, owing to its length 
ges has sufficient backbone to kill a three-pound trout without strain or dam- 
o)oco age. For brush fishing it isjust the thing. This rod is finished with care 
Gow FRED. D. DIVINE, and its construction will compare favorably with the best split bamboo 
SC Manufacturer, rods in the market. 
By Utica, N. Y 
a8) Ne A 
Ge Yee 
? Hl d = 75 7 
ASZ my Rods )@ SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
° (2) 
oO QS *« 
d2@ teed 2G AND PRICE LIST. 
68 are guarantee 3 


G 
On 


° 


0)o(a0 [e) 
56 a eae FRED. D. DIVINE 
srsencencenemnennenncnnenenne es Mem aucLeR, ena ge 


New York Office and Salesroom: The W. FRED QUINBY CO., 294 Broadway 





CHARLES PLATH & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FISHING RODS AND TACKLE, 


SNELLED HOOKS, LEADERS, MINNOW CANCS AND FLIES, 


INS. sO rteaniak Ste New Yori: City - 
NEW CATALOGUE (profusely illustrated) of all grades of Fishing Tackle, Rod-makers’ Supplies, Reels, 
Fish Hooks, Silkworm Gut, Flies, Artificial Baits and every requisite for anglers. ANGLERS, seuud 10 cents in 
stamps for large catalogue. (Please deduct amount from your first order.) | 
NOTE.—\We will send post-paid, on receipt of price, any of the tollowing named goods. If the amount be 
one dollar or more we will mail our new Catalogue gratis. 


FINE TRouT AND GRAYLING FLIES. Fine BLACK BASS AND LAKE FLIES. 
Recular Grade ccc sciesteiiadiee tte eee .. 80 per doz. RegulasiCasting,  ...--)-shees esse ...$ .75 per doz. 
Best ge a aeeeccbee Seetiie eet Ee OO PE. tee. oe Withihelper Geese pees oo me 
Wir ey Grade. cme ses te cele ia Fears (ba cs Best Casting | ed Es ceberctese! MILO as 
Turned wing... ..-.-:- sot Mats We ALO Regular Trolling, Double Gut............ S50 loon 
Gnate and Midges.............--. a 100) Best Bae A 2 iaictare iets Sep O) ee 

Fine Salmon Flies to Order. Fine Lake Flies........... poe» DL00; 150) 1675 C 
SELECTED GuT LEADERS AND CASTING LINES. SILK WORM Gut (10U STRANDS EN HANK.) 
Three feet. Six feet. Ordinary Trout>....5---o0. BSE SS sehae $ .40 per hank. 

Single Gut, Regular Trout...... $ .50 $1.00 per doz. Regular ge TTT Perec elem eieie eel eien wees = ae 

oe Best Trout.......... 1.00 2.00 ©“ Ordin sai lida eT ppg er acai 25% aU a 

‘* ‘Regular Black Bass 1.75 3.50 “* wipers pal aes eae Sal Sate UC dh cae 1 

“ Best Black Bass.. .. 2. rity 1G pee ar Ne eee seen eee sotes metic obonbuG ae a 
Double Gut, Best Black Bass.... 150 3.00 ** Wet Re ee ieee ee SOAP ed 

a Extra RO en OA () 4.80 o“ ND ot: he Fe Se Oriatin ag Oe ee Cone pnao pods 1.75 He 
MACHO Gal. Deeee Lee 150 3.00 “ Regular Salmon..... ........ SEebo1Gc0se 3.00 

OuR CELEBRATED SNELLED HOOKS. HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO Robs. 

Extra High Grade Single Gut... .......30c. per doz. German Silver Best Hand-made Fly . . ... ....$12.00 
CG ae Double Gut ......-. 40c. ay +5 a eS Balin aeerries 14 00 

First Grade Single Gut.... ........... .. 20c. ee he oy Ply or) Henshall 250 25) 5--a Bpooe ag!) 
Me Double:Guts, losses... coee ees 30c. oe Nickeled ed Se eh aa ae osteitis 6.00 

Special Grade Single Gut........ ..--.. 12c. ae oe St lei keaktn ay dene Sete EL) 
ey. DoubleGut eo-0.-se. -s2 = 20e ae All Styles of Salt Water Rods. 


TRADE PRICES “AND DISCOUNT SHEET TO DEALERS. 
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Uda: bave for sale in their season Brook Trout Eggs and Young Fry, also 
yearlings and half-pound trout for stocking streams and ponds. We have 
been unable to fill all our orders for yearlings this season, but having now increased 
our facilities we expect to be able to furnish “yearlings i in quantities to suit customers. 
~ We guarantee Our €ggs to be best quality, full count and properly packed. 
We also guarantee safe delivery of yearlings. We make special prices on eggs and 
fry to Fish Commissioners. Correspondence solicited. Address, 


Persons ordering Eggs should do eS) J. W. HOXIE & CO ° 


an early, as we begin shipping in “ans 
one Carolina, Washington Co., R. |. 





CYCLISTS, OARSMEN, BALL PLAYERS AND 
ATHLETES GENERALLY 


USE 


ANTI-STIFF 


STRENGTHEN THE MUSCLES. 


The Finest Fishing Grounds 


AND THE 
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ARE TO BE 
FOUND ON THE LINE OF THE 


é 
Hl 
é 
If you are contemplating an outing 
consult the ANGLER first, then secure 
your tickets via this line. Double 
daily service from Cincinnati and 
Louisville to Florida, Louisiana, Texas 
é 


and intermediate States. 


Connects at New Orleans and Shreveport fo: 
Texas, Mexico and Calitornia. 





It has a particularly warming, comforting and stimu- 
lating effect on Weak or Sti muscles ; quick in action; 
clean and pleasant in use. For sale by ‘all druggists and 
dealers in sporting goods. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., SoLE AGENTs, 
30 N. William Street, New York. 


W. C. RINEARSON, Gen’l Passenger Agent, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Iv American 


Why 





Angler 


lan Sixteen Styles. 
Wy oma coe Weights, 6 1=2 to 12 I=2 oz. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., Bristol, 


Advertiser 


not Give.. 


THE BRISTOL STEEL FISHING ROD 


..a Trial ? 


You are sure to be pleased with the action and the 
many good qualities of the rod. 


Send for our 40-page catatogue. 
It ts free. 


Conn., U.S.A. 





WOOD’S ATTRACTO 


Greatest minnow casting bait tor all kinds of bass 
and trout ever used. Every fisherman wants one, 





Interchangeable Hooks, 
Mailed to all parts of the United States for 25 cents. 
REUBEN WOOD’S SONS’ CO., Sole Manufacturers, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


Th S > S f | B it must appeal to the sense of taste as well as sight. 
C UCCESS ul dl son, or in the forest, where the water may be thick or of natural 
Lae the baited hook alone often fails to attract the attention of the 


is pe irticul: rly designed. 
bait produces a flash which draws the fish; 


color, 
fish. For such fishing the ‘‘ Attractor” 
thrown out, thus giving the 


fishing, the ‘‘ Attractor” has no equal. 


Indestructible. 
Agents wanted. 


In the early sea- 


The small spoon playing just ahead of the 


as the fish finds genuine food in the bait, it is not instantly 
angler the desired {time ‘‘to strike.” 


For minnow-c: asting, floating and rift 





Small Profits 





TROUT FLIES 


24c. Per Dozen 


Send Twenty Cents for an Assorted Sample 
Dozen. 


©$O66 
THE ie it. KIPPEVCO., 


523 Broadway NEW YORK 


Send for Illustrated Tackle Catalogue 


Mention ANGLER 


Quick Sales 






Le) < 


MOUNTAIN St. Louis 
Sei (ROUTE To All Points 


Ae" 


Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas 
and the SOUTH-WEST. 


The Greatest 
HUNTING AND FISHING GROUNDS 
In the United States. 


SOUTH-EAST 


Hunters’ Rates now in effect and special attention 
given all Sportsmen. 


Write Company’s agents or the undersigned for 
copies of Hunting and Fishing pamphlets, containing 
(same Laws and other information, 


H. C. TOWNSEND 


General Passenger Agent, St. Louis, Missouri. 


AGENTS LADIES OR GENTS 
$75 AWEEK, 
At home. using or selling Gray 
Plater, or collecting goods for us 
to plate. We do all kinds of plat- 
ing at our works, manufacture the 
materials and outfits, and teach 
the art. We sell "he only complete 
outfit, including lathe wheels, tools 
jj and materials for polishing, prepar- 
Hing, plating and finishing every- 
thing. Circulars and prices free. 
Gray & Co., Plating Works, 
Dep’t 4, Columbus, Ohio. 
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PARTS VII AND VIII NOW READY! 


‘THE FISHES OF ° NORTH A NERIGA 
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By Wm. C. Harris, Editor ‘‘ American Angler.’’ ‘The enormous expense, aggregating over 
$45,000, of this, the most costly and elaborate work of the kind ever published in America, and 
the extreme financial distress of the country during the past two years, has retarded its regu- 
lar monthly publication, but with the renewed business vigor of affairs, and by arrangement 
with the lithographers, the numbers will now be issued regularly, one or more per ‘month. 
Messrs. Armstrong & Co., proprietors of The Riverside Press, of Cambridge, Mass., who have 
the lithographic work in charge, write us: 


Mr. WILLIAM C. HARRIS, ; CAMBRIDGE, Mass., July 20, 1894. 
Fishes of North America Publishing Co., New York: 

Having completed arrangements whereby we are to make the lithographic 
reproductions of your celebrated oil portraits of fishes for The Fishes of North America, 
we would say that the work will now progress as fast as possible consistent with its high 
class character, and our part of it will not retard the regular issue of the numbers, for we 
can probably give them to you at the rate of two pictures a month. 

Very truly yours, ARMSTRONG & CoO. 

The Fishes of North America is issued on heavy plate paper in monthly parts (size 
of pages, 12 x 19 inches), each number containing two portraits of American fishes, colored as 
in life, and printed on heavy card board. he portraits are painted from fish at the moment of 
capture, before their color tints have faded. 

We have decided to place this work within the reach of every angler in America, and 
will present a free copy of the entire book (qo parts, 80 portraits) to anyone who wiil send us 
five new subscribers to the complete work. he terms are $1.50 per number, and parts I, 2, 3, 
4, 5 and 6 are now ready for delivery, and one part at least will be issued each month until the 
work is complete. It has never been placed in the hands of canvassing agents, and you will 
have a clear field among your angling friends to work in. 

The Fishes of North America, has met with the highest commendations from 


ichthyologists and the leading journals of the country. Address, 


THE HARRIS PUBLISHING CO., 19 Park Place, New York 


OIL, PORTRAITS OF FISHES FOR SALE 


During the series of years in which Mr. John L. Petrie has 
been painting oil portraits of fishes for my work on 7he Fishes of 
forth America, he has, from time to time, made a few dupli- 

A\{(2 cates of the portraits, and, with my consent, ‘they are offered for 
8) (6 sale as per schedule below. The pictures can be seen at the 3} (g 
office of THE AMERICAN ANGLER, and all communications eee 


ing them should be addressed toThe Harris Publishing Co., 
Park Place, New York. hese paintings are on canvass, 12 x i 


inches, 
WILLIAM C. HARRIS, 
Editor ‘‘ American Angler.’’ 








DESCRIPTION AND PRICES 


BLACK BASS—Small mouthed, TREE ae Green- ROCKY MOUNTAIN TROUT—Black spotted,painted 


wood Lake live fish, - - 330 from live specimens ESE at Elk Creek, near 
BROOK TROUT—Red spotted, pabated: from live Heron, Mont.,_— - = Ey ee om cE 

premiers taken in we eee River of North- STRIPED BASS—P ied from dead fish, - $20 

SECS at - = = = $30 LAKE TROUT—Painted from live specimens taken in 
BROOK TROUT—Red epurted: painted from live the New York State Hatchery de Caledonin: - $20 

specimens taken in the poo stele Club Preserves s 

of Long Island, Hi ais x Shree Rk EP Mes EYED ee SS SCE ESTE from dead 
TARPON OR “SILVER KING ”—Painted from i ee 

mounted specimen, - - $25 EASTERN POND PICKEREL—Painted from live 
WEAKFISH—Painted from live fish caught at Gif- fish taken from Greenwood Lake, N. Y., - — $20 

fords, Staten Island, —- - $25 MICHIGAN GRAYLING—Painted from dead fish, $20 
BLUE FISH—Painted oo live Specimen ee in 

Jamaica Bay, N. Y., - $30 eo ented from live SHES caught in 
LAND-LOCKED SALMON—Painted by John Mead, eb One POuN  Sr Sip st2e 

of North Bridgeton, Me., - - $20 MACKERAL—From dead fish, - - - - $20 


fiddress, THE HARRIS PUBLISHING GO., 19 Park Place, New York 
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STANDARD AMERICAN BOOKS ON 


FISH, FISHING AND FISH CULTURE, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


THE HARRIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 


American Game Fishes. 


Their habits, habitat and peculiarities; how, when 
and where to ang e fur them. 580 pages, with illustra- 
tions. Cloth. Price, $2.50 

This book comprises a series of papers by well-known 
authorities on the best of our game fishes, and edited 
by G. O. SHIELDs. 


The Salmon Fisher. 


Chapters on the Distribution of Salmon, Life History 
of the Salmon, Technology of Salmon Fishing, Salmon 
Fishing in Abstract, Luxury of Salmon Waters, Itiner- 
ary of the Salmon River. By CaarLEs HALLook. Cloth, 
126 pages. Price, $1.00. 





Norris’ American Angler’s Book. 


Embracing the natural history of sporting fish and the 
art of taking them, with instructions in fly fishing. fly 
making and rod making and directions for fish breed- 
ing; with a supplement containing a description of 
salmon rivers, inland trout fishing, ete. Eighty engrav- 
ings. By THADDEUS Norris. Cloth, extra bey. boards, 
gilt top, 8vo. Memorial Edition. Price, $5.50. 





The Angler’s Score Book and Fishing 
Register. 


his handy work contains a sufficient number of pages 
for a season’s record, and will be found indispensable 
to the angler who feels sufficient interest in his pastime 
to derive pleasure and profit from his past achieve- 
ments. It is bound in heavy paper, price 10c., and in 
limp cloth and gold, 25c., pocket size. 





The Practical Angler. 


How, when and where to fish. By Krr Charge. Giving 
a description of American game fish caught with a hook 
and line, methods of capture, their habits and haunts, 
and all requisite information whereby the novice can 
acquire the art and enjoy the delightful recreation of 
fishing. Price, paper, 50c.; cloth, $1.00. 





Domesticated Trout. 


How to Breed and Grow Them. By LIvINGsTON STONE, 
U. S. Fish Commissioner. Fourth edition. Dlustrated. 
Cloth. Price, $2.50. 


The author is one of the highest authorities on fi<~h 
culture and his book is thoroughly practical even to 
the smallest detail. The work is the most complete 
guide to the art of trout raising ever published. 





Book of the Black Bass. 


By Dr. Jamgs A. HENSHALL. 
Price, $3.00. 


Comprising its complete scientific and life history, to- 
gether with a practical treatise on angling and fly fish- 
ing, with a full account of tools. implements and tackle. 


Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth. 








Artificial Flies and How to [Make Them. 


By Matcouim A. SHIPLEY. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 
$1.00. 


This is one of the most practical works on the subject 
of fly making that has ever been issued in either the 
United States of America or Europe. Each process, 
from that of tying the hackles on a ‘“‘spider” or palmer 
fly to the elaborate and artistic work on wing flies, is 
plainly illustrated, so that the merest tyro can become 
an expert. 





Favorite Flies and Their Histories. 


With many replies from practical anglers to inquiries 
concerning how, when and where to use them. By 
Mary Orvis Marsury. lllustrated by thirty-two col 
ored plates of flies, with many illustrations. One vol- 
ume. Royal 8vo., 567 pages. Price, $5.00. 





Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle. 


Suggestions as to their manufacture and use. 
Henry P. WELLS. Illustrated. Cloth, 364 pages. 
$2.50. 


By 
Price, 


This work embodies the most complete description of 
the mode of manufacture of every article used by the 
angler, and is replete with exact illustrations for the 
guidance of the s»mateur rod and fly maker. 





The American Salmon Fisherman. 
By Henry P. WELLS. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


A thoroughly practical work on salmon fishing in 
America, with chapters on where salmon fishing can 
be obtained; on the rod, reel, casting the fly, etc. 





Fishing with the Fly. 


ORVIS-CHENEY. With fifteen full page colored plates, 
illustrating over 100 standard flies. Second edition. 
Cloth, 325 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Aseries of delightfully written sketches by a number 
of the most entertaining angling writersin the country. 
The colored plates of trout, bass and salmon flies make 
the volu.e of much value to the angler and fly-tyer. 





Camping and Camp Outfits. 


A manual of instruction for young and old sportsm.ca. 
By G. O. SHIELDs, (Coquina), author of ‘‘ Cruising in the 
Cascades,” etc., etc. Contains practical points on how 
to dress for camping trips; what to carry, how to select 
camp sites, how to build camp fires and temporary 
shelters, and much other information of value to camp- 
ers. Thirty illustrations. 12mo., 200 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1.25. 





The Tarpon, or ‘ Silver King.’’ 
By F. S. Pinckney (Ben Bent). 


This practical work treats specifically of the rod, line, 
hook, gaff, snood and reel used in tarpon fishing, 
with elaborate instructions for hooking and landing 
this great fish. Cloth, with gold and silver lettering. 
Price, $1.00. 
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FISHING — KOBMOUNTINGS 





¢5 BRASS.. 
“5 NICKEL.. 
> GERMAN SILVER 


We have everything essential to the making 


BLACK BASS, 
MASCALONCE, 
PIKE, 
PICKEREL, 
Etc. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN, 


RAINBOW, 
COLORADO 
TROUT 
and 
GRAYLING 


HUNTING 
In the 
NORTHWEST. 


| stone, 


| Are found in Detroit and 


Battie lakes, aud at other 
resorts i» the Lake Park 
Region of Minnesota, where 
first-class notel accommo- 
dations and boat equipment 
can be obtained. 


Attain perfection of size 
and beauty in the Yellow- 
Gallatin, Madison, 
Missouri and Jefferson 
rivers, in Montana, reached 
from Livingston, Gallatin, 
and Townsend on the N. P. 
R. R 

Pend d’Oreille and Coeur 
d’Alene Lake, Idaho, and 
tributary streams, and the 
Spokane and Green rivers. 
Washington, are famous 
waters for trout fishing. 


For feathered game, the 
Lake Region of Minnesota; 
for antelope, the foothills 
in Lakota ; for deer, moose, 
elk, bea) wid other large 
game, th. zocky Mountain 
and Cascade ranges afford 
unrivallea sport. 


Write to CHas. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. and Ticket 
Agent NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, St. Paul, 
Minn., for THE BEST AND MOST COMPLETE 


BOOK ON 


of Press. 


SHUNTING AND FISHING IN 
THE NORTHWEST,” yet published. 


Just out 


Ce automatic Reel 





The 
Little ; 
Finger \\\ 
Does it. ~ 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


Please mention this paper. 


THE | LITTLE EID FIN 







It will wind up the 
line a hundred times 
as fast as any other 
reel in the world. It 

will wind up the line 
~ slowly. No fish can 
ever get slack line 
with it. It will save 
more fish than any 
other reel. Manipulu- 
ted entirely by the hand 
that holds the rod. 


YAWMAN & ERBE, 


Rochester, N.Y, 


and fitting of rods. "The parts can be sent to 
you by mail for home manufacture or fitted by 
us to your order, with reel, line, hook and 
accessories. 


Our Rods and Tackle are 
“i* Fish Takers and Medal Takers 


For the further convenience of those making up 
their own rods, we now supply that perfection of 
rod wood, Bethabara, rounded and unfinished. 
Tips $1.00; Second Joints $1.25; Butts, with 
swelled handle, $2.00, in lengths up to 3% feet. 
Prices for the square printed last month. 


Complete Tarpon Outtits.. 


Send five 2-cent stamps for 116=-page illustrated 


catalogue and price list 


qn= jj} om 


A. B. SHIPLEY & SON 
503 Commerce Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Frankfort 
Kentucky 


4 The standard 
Biw Do for 60 years. 
Ds) In use by 

= thousands of 


leading sportsmen. Perfect in con- 

we ¥estruction, elegant in appearance, 
and most durable in the world. 

Catalogue free. B. C. Minam & Son, Frankfort, Ky. 


ON THE WING! 





Take the O L D = = 
beautiful new 
Steamships 
of the DOMINION 


7) 


LINE 


For the Great Ducking Grounds of eee, 
CURRITUCK SOUND, CHESAPEAKE BAY 
ALBERMARLE SOUND, JAMES RIVER 


And the Gunning Resorts of VIRGINIA, WEST VIR- 
GINIA and NORTH CAROLINA. 


Send for copy of ‘‘ PILOT,” containing description of 
short and delightful trips. OLD DOTSIINION S. S. CO., 
Pier 26, North River, New York. W. L. GUILLAUDEU. 
Vice-Pres. and Traffic Mgr. 


VII American 


Near-by Trout and Other Waters. 


Along the route of the 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN 


8 SOE BR oes ae 


many very fine trout streams and black bass 
waters which are 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC, 


and can be reached in a few hours from New York City 
We name a few of them: 


FRANKLIN.—Branch of Walkill River, near station; 
black bass, pickerel, etc. 

STANHOPE, Hopatcong and Budd's Lake, one to three 
miles; black bass, pickerel, etc. 

BALD WINSVILLE.—Seneca River; pike, 
some smull mascalonge. 

CHENANGO FORKS.—Chenango River at station 
black bass, perch and pickerel. 

HOMER.—Lakes containing black bass, and numerous 
troutstreams within a radins of ten miles. 

PREBLE.—Numerous lakes close to station contain black 
bass and pickerel in numbers. 

BEACS HAVEN.—susquebanna River near by is well 
known for its black bass and wall-eyed pike fis hing 

ELMHWU RST.—Good trout brooks near station 

MOUNT POCONO.—Plenty of tront in adjacent streams. 

GOULDSBORO.—Same fishing as at Forks 

HENWRYVILLE.—At this station are the celebrated trout 
waters of the East and West branches of Broadheads 
Creek. 

MONTROSE VILLAGE.—There are about thirty lakes 
in this vicinity that contain trout, black bass, pickerel 
and perch. 

CRESCO.—Fxcellent trout fishing. 

POCONO SUMMIT.—Good fishing for 


streams. 


there are 


pickerel and 


trout; two 


In addition to the above there are at least fifty other good 
fishing points along the line of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad. For time table and other informa 
tion apply to 


W.F. HOLWILL, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
New York. 


ureat Rock Island Route. 


) 








Best Dining Car Service in the World 
SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Dining Cars daily between CHICAGO, 
DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, 
and between CHICAGO and DENVER COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO via Des Moines and Omaha, 
or Kansas City or Topeka. 


E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen1Tkt & Pass. Agt, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Angler 


Advertiser 


The Great Fishing Resorts of 
Northern New England 


on] 3h |B OBS 


rao CENTRAL RR 
~ VERMONT 22 


=] e @] 28 @ 28 @]228 90 


and its 
connections 


Round trip excursion tickets on sale in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and all principal cities in the East, to 


BACK BAY RANDOLPH BURLINGTON 
BARRE SALISBURY ST. ALBANS 
BRANDON SHELBURNE ALBURGH 
COLCHESTER SWANTON and 
JAMAICA WHITING HIGHGATE 
NEW HAVEN WINOOSKI SPRINGS 


On... LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


First-class hotels at reasonable rates. Boats, guides, etc., at 


moderate prices. See ‘‘ANGLeR’s Guipe” for full particulars. 


Ask for excursion tickets at above cities or address 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, S.P.A. 
353 Broadway, New York 

T. H. HANLEY, Ticket Agent 
260 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


. SMITH, President 
. CUMPINGS, Gen, Pass, Agent 


a 
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SOLID VESTIBULE TRAIN 


Daily at 9.00 p. m. from Chicago. New and elegant 
equipment, built expressly for this service. Train 
lighted throughout at gas. Tickets and further infor- 


mation of your wees Ge agent, or by addressin 
A. H. HANSON, G. ., IL Cent. R. R. Chicago, IIL 


DOUBLE 
Breech-Loader SRS le ie iS 
8 ait oo. ree geen eae 
IFLES $1.75 POWELL & CLEMENT CO 
WATCHES he ee 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S LINE. 





NEW YORK, LAKE ERIE AND 
WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Along the line of the ‘‘Erie” from 20 to 200 miles from 
New York City may be found some GRAND FISHING 
WATERS, among which may be named: 

Basket. N. Y., for black bass and trout early in the season. 

Callicoon, N. Y., for black bass, trout and pickerel. 

Canisteo, N. Y., for black bass and pickerel. 

Castile, N. Y.. for trout and pickerel. 

Chemung, N. Y., for black bass. 

Deposit, N. Y., for black bass and trout early in the season. 

Greenwood Lake, N. Y., for black bass and pickerel. 

Hawley, N. Y., for black bass, trout, perch and pickerel. 

Highland Mills, N. Y., for black bass, trout, perch and 
pickerel. 

Jamestown, N. Y., for mascalonge, black bass, pickerel, etc. 

Lordville, N. Y., for trout and black bass. 

Olean, N. Y., for black buss and perch. 

Otisville, N. Y.. fo. black bass, pickerel and trout. 

Port Jervis, N. Y., for black bass and trout. 

Spring Water, N. Y., for black bass and trout. 

Woodbury. N. Y., for pickerel and perch. 

Resides the above there are several hundred other porte 
in New York and Pennsylvania reached by the Erie where 
excellent fishing aud shooting may be had. 

Express trains leave Chambers St. daily at 9 A. M., 3 P. M., 
2.30 P. M. and 8.30 P.M. Send for time tables and all oth 
desired information to 


D. I. ROBERTS, 
General Passenger Agent, 21 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 





BANNER ROUTE from and to Chicago, New 
York, Kansas City, St. Paul, Denver, St. 
Louis, Boston, Omaha, Des Meines, San 
Francisco. 


BANNER EQUIPMENT of Vestibuled Trains, 


with Pullman and Wagner Buffet end Cum- 
partment Sleeping Cars, Palace Parlor Cars, 
Banner Dining Cars, Reclining Chair Cars. 


ASPNEN SNES WE VE EE VE 
See that your Tickets Read via 


The Wabash Line. 


CHAS. M. HAYS, Vice-Pres’t and Gen’! Mgr. 
C. S. CRANE, Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agt. 








THE GREAT TRUNK LINE SOUTH 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


‘““Piedmont Air Line”’ 
VIA WASHINGTON, DANVILLE AND ATLANTA 
Perfection of Service. 
Highest Standard of Railway Travel between the 
NORTH AND SOUTH 
The only line south of the Potomac River operating 
solid Pullman Vestibuled Trains. Wo Extra Fare. 
Departure from New York (Pennsylvania R. R.) 
4:30 P. M. 
THE WASHINGTON AND SOUTHWESTERN VESTIBULED 
LIMITED 
every day in the year. 
Solid train comp sed of Pullman Drawing-room 
Sleeping Cars 
NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS 
Dining car service south of Washington 
This train is compos d of 
PULLMAN DRAWING-ROOM SLEEPING CARS 
New York to Atlanta; New York to New Orleans; 
New York to Asheville and Hot Springs; 
New York to Jacksonville and Tampa; 
Washington to Birmingham and Mem- 
phis; Washington to Augusta. 
12:15 P. M. 
Southern Railway Fast [ail 
Selected by the U. S. Government to transport the 
Southern mails. Composed of Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Sleeping cars. 

New York to Atlanta; New York to Montgomery ; 
New York to Savannah; New York to Jacksonville, 
With coaches 
New York to Washington, and Washington to Atlanta 

and New Orleans, making close connection at At- 
lanta with diverging lines South and West. 
TO AVOID DELAYS AND CHANGING OF CAPS, for 
ponits south, see that your tickets read via SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY (Piedmont Air Line). 


R. D. CARPENTER, A. S. THWEATT, 
General Agent. Eastern Passenger Agent. 
No. 271 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN M. CULP, W. A. TURK, 
Traffic Manager, General Passenger Agent. 
Vashington, D. C. 


The FISHING and HUNTING 


in West Florida and on the Gulf 
Coast, between Mobile and New 
Orleans, cannot be excelled 

















IF YOU ARE, 
GOING SOUTH THIS 
[WINTER FOR HEALTH. 
PLEASURE, °2 BUSINESS 
| WRITE, C:PATMORE 6.P.A. 
LOUISVILLE 8NASHVILLE RR 
TOR FOLDERS DESCRIPTIVE 
OF THE GULF COAST 





DOUBLE DAILY THROUGH TRAINS 


From Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Evansville and St. Louis. 


Folders, and information as to routes, rates, time, etc., sent 


upon application to 
C. P. ATMORE, Gen’ Pass. AcrT. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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PRACTICAL TEXT PAPERS ON THE ART OF ANGLING 


The following treatises are contained in the back numbers of THE AMERICAN ANGLER and will be 


sent, post paid, for 10 cents each. 
Place, New York City. 


Fishing Implements 


Basket Straps, Shoes, etc. June, 3, 1882. 

How to Save Tackle. May 14, 1887. 

A Combination Fish Basket. lllustrated. April 23, 1887. 

The Proper Weight and Length of Rods. Illustrated. 
February 19, 26, 1887. 

A New Reverse Tied Fly. Illustrated. Marchs, 1887. 

The Epting Fly—A Study in Colors. Tl. March 5s, ’87. 

The Sunfish Fly. Illustrated. March 19, 1887. 

The Water Glass. Illustrated. February 5, 1887. 

Hooks for Trolling Gangs. February 14, 1885. 

Sandals for Rubber Wading Boots. Illustrated. 
September 20, 1884. 

History of the Fish Hook. 

Preserving Fish as Specimens. 

A Landing Net for Rapid Streams. 


October 4, 1884. 
January 26, 1884. 
Ill. Jan. 1, 1887 


Tin Creels—How to Make Them Illustrated. 
December 4, 1886 ; January 1, 1887. 
Improved Lip-Hook Fastening. Ill. Oct. 24, 1885 


Practical Hints on Knots and Ties. Ill. Oct. 10, 1885, 

Practical Receipts for Anglers, Nov. 14, 28, Dec. 26, ’85. 

How to Make an Effective Artificial Bait. Oct.17, 85. 

How to Tie Bass and Other Flies. Illustrated. Sep- 
tember 12, ro, 26, October 3, 1885. 

The Use ot ‘‘ Leaders.”’ July 25, 1885. 

Rod Joints. Illustrated. Oct 20, Nov. ro, 1883. 

Dressings for Flies. September 29, 1883. 

Anglers’ Knots: How to Tie Them. Illustrated. Aug- 
ust 18, September 8, Oct. 6, 1883. 

The Henshall Rod: Dimensions, etc., given by Dr. 
James A. Henshall. July 21, 1883. 

Amateur Rod Making. Illustrated. July 2r, Sept. 
29, Oct. 13, Nov. 17, Dec. 22, 1883; Jan. 5, 12, 19, 26, Feb. 
2, 9, 16, 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Minnow Rods: 
July 7, 1883 

A Serviceable Fishing Roat: 
Illustrated. December 20, 1884. 

The Reel, Its Place on the Rod. March 24, June 16, '83. 

A Sole Leather Bait Box. Illustrated. Dec. 23, 1882. 

Waterproofing Fish Lines. November 18, 1882. 

Light vs. Heavy Rods August 26, 1882. 

Tackle and Traps. March 15, 1884. 

The Reei Gaff and Rod. June 3, 1882. 

Trouting in the White Mountains. December 2, 1882. 

Trolling for Lake (Salmon) Trout. May 27, 1882. 

Trout of the Yosemite. May 27, 1882. 


Black and Fresh=-Water Bass 


The Yellow Bass. Illustrated. May 7, 1887. 

The White or Silver Bass. Illustrated. April 30, 1887. 

Do Black Bass Migrate? January 8, 1887. 

Habits of the Black Bass. March 21, 28, 188s. 

A Treatise on the Strawberry Bass (Croppie.) Illus- 
trated. August 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Fishing in Lake Champlain. 
2, 9, 16, 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Grounds Near Baltimore, Md. Feb. 23. ’84. 

Black Bass Fishing at Henderson Harbor, N. Y. 
July 12, August 30, November 1, 1884. 


Their Construction, etc. 


How to Build It. 


February 


Black Bass Fishing Kelly’s Isl., Lake Erie. April 25, ’85. 


Miscellaneous Fresh=-Water Fish 


The Carp from an Angling Standpoint. Nov. 19, 1881. 

The Smelt of Sebago Waters; Description, Capture, 
etc. Illustrated. June 16, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Lake Herring. Ill. July 7, 1883. 

The Fresh-Water Drum or Gaspergou. Illustrated. 
February 26, 1887. : 


Miscellaneous Salt=-Water Fish 


When and Howto Catch Weakfish May ro, 1884. 

The Jewtish. Illustrated. Dec. 1, 1883; April 16, 1887. 

The Croaker. Illustrated. April g, 1887, 

The Eulachon (Candlefish). Illustrated. April 2, 1887. 

The Moon Eye. Illustrated. March rg, 1887. 

The Codfish and Haddock: How Taken on the Hook. 
Illustrated. July 21, 1883. 

A Treatise onthe Hogfish: Sailor’s Choice. 
trated. September 1, 1883. 

The Shad and Snapping Mackerel: How, When and 
Where to Take Them. Illustrated: August rr, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Lafayette (Spot) and the Men- 
haden. Illustrated. July 28, 1883. 

The Sea Bass, Bergall and Tomcod; How When and 
Where to Capture Them. Illustrated. July 14, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Black Drum and Spanish Mackerel. 
Illustrated. June 30, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Blackfish and Flounder. Illustrated. 
July 7, 1883. 


Tllus- 


Please order by date. 


Address Harris Publishing Company, 19 Park 


A Treatise on the Sheepshead. Illus. June 16, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Bluefish and Weakfish. Illustrated. 
June o, 1883. 

‘Trolling for Bluefish. June 17, 1882. 

The Yellow-Tail. Illustrated. May 14, 1887. 


Pike, Pickerel and Mascalonge 


The Pickerel. Illustrated. March 5s, 1887. ‘ 

The Western Brook Pickerel. Illus. March 12, 1887. 

The Sacramento Pike. Illustrated. January 8, 1887. 

A Treatise on the Pike-Perch or Wall-Eyed Pike: Hab- 
its, Habitat and Mode of Capture. Illustrated. Septem- 
ber 8, 15, 22, 29, October 6, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Mascalonge: How, Whenand Where 
to Catch Them. Illustrated. January 6, 13, 20, 27, 1883. 

Mascalonge of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi Sys- 
tems. Illustrated. June ro, 1886. 

Tne Propagation of the Mascalonge. Feb.s5, Mch. 19, ’87. 

Different [odes of Angling 


When to Strike. May 20, June xo, 1882. 

The Play of aFish: What is It? May rq, 1887. 

How toCamp Comfortably Without Tent or Shanty. 
January 22, 1887. 

What Constitutesan Angler. Jan. 15, Feb. 5, 1887. 

How to Weigh Large Fish. Il]. Jan.1, April g, 1887. 

Transporting Live Minnows. Feb. 28. 

Insects as Angling Lures. Sept. 27, Oct. 4,11, 25, 1884. 

English Methods of Bait Casting. Illustrated. Janu- 
ary 23, 30, February 6, 1886. 

New Method of Keeping Minnows Alive. 
November 6, 1886; January 29, 1887. 

Anglingasa Fine Art. October 24, 1885. Asa Pastime. 
January 9g, 1886. 


October 23, 


Salmon and Trout 


The Atlantic Salmon: Scientificand Popular Descrip- 
tion, Habitat and Capture. Illustrated. March 31, 1883. 
The New Sunapee Lake Trout: Is it the ‘‘Blue-Black?” 
Illustrated. February 109, 1887. 
Seth Green on How to Catch Lake Trout. 
How to Feed Young Trout. February 7, 1885. 
Spinning for Large Trout. August 23, 1884. 
abits of Trout. October 4, 1884. 
Fishing for Sea Trout. February 9g, 1884. 
A Treatise on the Land-Locked Salmon. May 17. ’84. 
Trout Fishing on Rapid Streams. December 29, 1883. 
The Trout of Northern Michigan. June g, 1883. 
About the Dolly Varden. January 1, 22, 1887. 
StockingStreams withTrout. BySethGreen. Feb. 27,’86 
Description andHabits « f GermanTrout. Feb. 13,1886. 
heTrout Streams of WesternNo.Caroiina. Jan. 8, ’87. 
Seth Green on Growth of Young Trout. May 16, 1885. 
The Bisby Trout: Scientificand Popular Description. 
How They are Caught, ete. Illus. Oct. 13, 20, 1883. 
What is a Pike? What isa Pickerel? Illustrated. De- 
cember 16, 1882; January 5, 1880. 
A Treatise on the Pike: Habitat, Tackle Used, etc. 
Illustrated. March 3, 10, 17, 24, 1883. 
Grayling 
Fly Fishing for Grayling: Its History, ete. 
23, 1886; February 5, 1887. 
Fishing for the Grayling of Michigan. Illustrated. No- 
vember 28, March 21, 1887. 
Angling Resorts 
The Deaf River Regions of Maine. 
How to Reach the Nepigon. August g, 1884. 
Fishing in Moosehead Lake. September 20, 27, 1884. 
Description and Chart of the Fishing Waters of Lake 
Champlain. January 22, 29, 1887. 


Miscellaneous 


By-Laws of a Fresh-Water Club. August 18, 1883. 

Description and Review of the American Anglers’ 
Casting Tournament. Oct. 20, 1883; Nov. 1, 1884: Oct. 24, 
31, 1885; May 28, June 4, 1887. 

The Inner Nature (Senses) of Fish. May 16, 23, 30, 1885. 

Best Plans for Carp Ponds. September 12, 1885. 

Alaskan Fishes. September 26, November 7, 188s. 

Game Fishes of the Northwest. May 24, 31, June 28, 
July 19, 1884. 

Rocky Mountain Trout, Montana Grayling, Whitefish 
and Rainbow Trout: Description of How to Fish for 
Them. January r, 8, 15, 29, 1887. 

The Game Qualities of the Troutvs. Those ofthe 
Grayling. January 29, 1887. 

Reason and Instinct in Fishes. November 24, 1883. 

Definition of Ichthyological Terms. December 13, 20, 
27, 1884; February 7. 1885. 


April 4, ’85. 


October 


July r2, 1884. 
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For Jacksonville, Fla., and all Florida Points 
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_ FROM PIER 29, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 





MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS at 3 P.M. 


wv 


aa "2 beween New York and Jacksonville, Fla. . 
| : .. WITHOUT CHANGE. . F 
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Unsurpassed Passenger Accommodations and Cuisine. 


Steamer ‘ ‘ALGONQUIN,” se C. Platt. 
rit} Steamer “TROQUOIS,” Captain L. W. Pennington. 
Steamer “*CHEROKEE,” Captain H. A. Bearse. 
Steamer “SEMINOLE,” Captain J. K. Chichester. 
Steamer ‘‘ YEMASSEE,” Captain Jos. McKee. 
Steamer “DELAWARE.” 












; Through Tickets, ASE and Bills of Eee for all points South and Southwest, via Charleston and all Florida 
a points, via Jacksonville. ees 
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and Intermediate Landings on the St. Johns River... 
Sailing from Jacksonville dailys except Saturday, at 3.30 P. M., aia close connections with all Railroads at 
r5 Palatka, Astor, Blue Springs and Sanford. 
Through Tickets and Bills of Lading at Lowest Rates to all interior points to Florida. . ; 
Steamer‘ * CITY OF JACKSONVILLE,” Captain W. A. Shaw, 
: Steamer ““ F. DE BARRY,” Captain Leo Vogel, 

Steamer ‘‘ EVERGLADE,” Captain Creaser. 
sea nS ‘ : Steamer ‘“ WELAKA,” Captain Ohlsen. 
bugle G. EGER, T.M. _ - A. J. COLE, Pass’r Agent. M. H. CLYDE, A. T. M. 
<S hes S  ecaeeae 5 Bowling Green, New York. | 


af CLYDE &« CO,, General Agents, 
Y 12 South Warves, Philadelphia. 
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TARGETS REDUCED TO ONE-TENTH SIZE. 


Always Makes 
a High Score 


No. |. 10 shots at 200 yards with .32-40 Remington Rifle. 
No.2. 10 shots at 200 yards with .45-70 Gould Cartridges in 
| Winchester Rifle. 


10 shots at 200 yards with .38-55 Ballard and Marlin 
Cartridges in Marlin Rifle. 
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The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 


iG BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE 


FISH. FISHING. & Fisn CULTURE. 





WM. C. HARRIS, Editor. 
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FISH AND FISHING IN AMERICA. 


BY WILLIAM C. 


HARRIS. 


(Continued from November issue, 1893.) 


Max v. d. Borne, of Berneuchen, 
Germany, the celebrated fish culturist 
and high authority, is responsible for 
the assertion that between the common 
Cattish and the frog there exists a 
strong fraternal or close affection; that 
the batracian has been seen to leap 
from the water and seize a bullhead 
caught by a fisherman, and drag it 
back to its native element; that-the ac- 
tion was repeated under the eye of the 
angler many times and as fast as the 
catfishes were released from the hook. 
itis not greatly to the credit of the 
silurian that he takes most greedily a 
frog bait when offered to him. Pro- 
fessor Borne cites a Doctor White, re- 
siding in Central New York, as the ob- 
server of this admirable trait in the 
frog, but we are disposed to place this 
story on the same plane as that told of 
the tench, whose slimy sides are rubbed 
against by the pike whenever he is suf- 
fering from any of the ills that fish are 
heir to; contact cures, a sort of piscine 
massage treatment. 

About twenty-two hundred years ago 
Aristotle described in detail the habits 
of the only catfish then and now in- 
habiting the watersof Europe. It was 


the ‘‘Wels’”’ of the Germans, the 
Glanis of Aristotle, and is now known 
to ichthyologists as Szlurus glanis. 
Aristotle was the first to observe the 
protecting care of the catfish over its 
spawning bed and young fry, and it is 
curious and interesting to read these 
notes of a naturalist who lived some 
centuries before the Christian Era. We 
quote: 

‘‘The fresh-water fishes spawn in 
the still waters of rivers and lakes 
among the reeds. The G/anzs and the 
FPerke (perch) give out their spawn in a 
continuous string, like the frogs; and 
indeed the spawn is so wound up that 
the fishermen reel it off, at least that 
of the /erke, from the reeds in lakes. 

‘The larger G/anits spawns in deep 
waters, some at the depth of a fathom; 
the smaller in shallower places, es- 
pecially among the roots of willows, 
or some other tree, and also among the 
Feeds, (Om presses: *_ ATL the 
eggs that are mingled with the sperma 
become generally on the first day white 
and larger, and a little later the eyes 
of the fishes become visible. _ These at 
first, in all fishes, as also in all animals, 
are early conspicuous on account of 
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their size. And those of the eggs that 
the sperm does not touch, as in the 
case of the sea-fishes, are useless and 
sterile. But in these fertile eggs, as 
the fishes grow larger, a kind of husk 
separates, and this is the envelope that 
encloses the egg and the young fish. 
When the sperm has mingled with the 
egg, the spawn becomes more viscous 
among the roots, or wherever it may 
have been deposited, the male guards 
the and the female, 
spawned, departs. 


eggs, having 
The growth of the 
Glanis from the egg is very slow, 
wherefore the male keeps watch for 
forty or fifty days, that the young may 
not be devoured by the fishes that hap- 
pen to be in their neighborhood. 

‘¢Of the river fishes, the male G/anzis 
For the 


female, having brought forth, departs; 


takes great care of its young. 


but the male, where the greatest de- 
posit of eggs has been formed, remains 
by them watching, rendering no other 
service except keeping other fish from 
destroying the young. He does this 
tor forty or fifty days, until the young 
are sufficiently grown to escape from 
the other fishes. And he is known to 
the fishermen, wherever he may chance 
to be watching his eggs, for he keeps 
off the fishes by rushing movements, 
and by making a noise and moaning. 
And he remains by the eggs with so 
much of natural affection that the fish- 
men, when the eggs adhere to deep 
roots, bring them up to the shallowest 
place they can; but he does not even 
then leave his offspring; but if he 
chances to be a young fish, he is easily 
taken by the hook, because he snaps at 
all the fishes that approach him; but 
if he is already accustomed to this, and 
has swallowed hooks before, he does 
not even then desert his young, but 


breaks the hook by a very strong bite.” 


The great fork-tailed catfish of the 
Mississippi river—Amecurus nigricans 
—is also called the flannel-mouth cat, 
particularly when young, the great 


blue cat and the Florida cat. It is a 
native of the Great Lakes, and its 


habitat extends southward to Florida, 
covering the Ohio and Mississippi val- 
leys and reaching Ontario on the north. 
Little is known of its habits, but it 
lives and feeds near, or on, the bottom, 
and is a very coarse feeder, offal of any 
description devoured. 
I have seen them at Jacksonville gather 


being eagerly 


in great schools, feeding on the output 
of the 
closets which overhang the outer edges 
When caught it can be 
distinguished from the only other cat- 
fish of 
Leptops 


waters 


sewers and that of the water- 
of the piers. 


great size—the big mud cat, 
olivaris (found in the same 
and reaching a weight of 
pounds) with a _ yellow 
body, strongly mottled with brown; 
the Mississippicat being of a slaty blue 
color, and the older the fish gets the 
deeper the coloration becomes. The 
construction of the fins of the mud cat 
will also serve to distinguish it from 
its larger congener, as the anal fin shows 
only twelve to fifteen rays, while that 
of the Mississippi cat has twenty-five 
to thirty-five. In this connection, it 
may be well to state that the num- 
ber of spines and rays in the fins of the 
catfishes is extremely variable and 
should not be considered by the ama- 
teur ichthyologist or angler as an in- 
fallible guide in the determination of 
species, except in such wide differenta- 
tions as above described. 

The angler, when fishing in fresh 
water, will meet with several species 
of catfish, other than those named. 
The yellow cat—Amzeurus natalis— 
which may be known by its large adi- 


seventy-five 





The Great Mississippi Catfish—-4meturus nigricans. (See page 94.) 






The Common Bullhead—:4merurus nebulosus. (See page 96.) 
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pose fin and very wide mouth, will be 
found from: the Great Lakes to Vir- 
ginia, thence to Texas; the small black 
catfish—A mzeurus melas—which  spec- 
ies, although subject to great variation, 
may be identified by its color, blackish 
or nearly so, with the lower parts of 
the belly of a bluish white; it is found 
from New York westward, in the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio valleys and in the 
Great Lakes; it 
grows beyond a foot in length, and has 
one very strong and sharply-pointed 


seldom, or never, 


spine and six rays in the dorsal fin, 


andsans the -pectoral there are, one 
strong spine and seven rays; the tail 
is truncate, looking as if it had been 
lopped off with a pair of sheers. 

In addition the 
waters as, the above-named species, 
the angler will find the 


catfish—A mzeurus vilgaris—which ran- 


to, and in same 


long-jawed 





ges through the Great Lake region 
westward to Manitoba, and occasion- 
ally as far south as the Ohio river. It 
may be known by its slightly project- 
ing lower jaw, square caudal and well- 
rounded anal fin. Dr. Jordan surmises 
this species to be, very likely, a variety 
only of the common bullhead—A. xedbu- 
fosus. A portrait, colored as in life, 
will also be given of A. nebulosus, and 
it will strikingly illustrate the great 
variations of color that cccur in the 
common bullhead and, because of the 
conditions under which the portrait 
fish was captured, it is in strong evi- 
dence that fish adapt themselves quickly 
to a new habitat, speedily conforming 
their habits tothe demands of a changed 
environment. When the gate at the 
foot of Greenwood Lake is raised, the 
water rushes into the outlet in great 
volume, with attendant fume of spray 
and mist, the former sparkling and 
spreading at-least ten feet above and 


below the gate; the latter rising nearly 
to the top of the parapet. Once 
eastern side of the gate arow of stones, 
about three feet in heighth, has been 
placed, which runs, at an angle, about 
fifteen feet, and then meets another 
ridge of loose rocks that has been built 
outward from the west bank, formingsa 
V shaped dam. The construction of 
this old fish-weir evidently occurred 
years ago, before the laws forbade the 
erection of these fish-killing devices. 
After leaving the gate, the confined 
water boils and tosses over this fifteen 
feet of space, and it was in this wild 
turmoil of the current that I caught, 
with the feathers, five small-mouthed 
black bass, and, wishing to make sure 
of another one to complete the portrait 
which the artist was painting, within 
ten feet of the water, a common garden 
worm was put on the hook and the lure 
cast into the white water, right under the 
It was taken instantly by a com- 
mon bullhead—dA. nedulosus. We ques- 
tion if another fish of this species has 
ever before been caught under similar 
conditions. 

The catfish known locally in Ohio 
and other states as the ‘‘ marbled cat,” 
will be frequently met with, and is very 
abundant in Chautauqua lake, N. Y. 
It is distinguished by a marbled or 
mottled appearance of the body, which 
is of a dark yellowish brown color. 
This fish was, for a long time, classified 
by ichthyologists as a distinct species— 
Amicurus catus, but is now recognized 
as merely a variety of the common 
bullhead—A mzeurus nebulosus. I again 
desire to impress upon the angling 
student that coloration in fishes is not 
a strict factor in classification. It will 
be of great aid to him, particularly if 
he also notes the construction of the 
fins, in determining the species of the 


gate, 





The Marbled Catfish—-4ierurus catus. (See page 96.) 





The Margined Stone] Catfish—Noturus leptacanthus. 


(See page 98.) 
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great majority of the fishes he will 
meet with in his outings. 
duty, as it should be his 


It is his 
pleasure, 
when he catches a fish of strange form 
or markings, to forward it for identifica- 
tion, either to the United States Fish 
Commission at Washington; to any 
scientific institution of the state of 
which he is resident; or, if these are 
not within reach, or the post-office ad- 
dress of the latter is not known, to the 
office of THE AMERICAN ANGLER, in New 
York city. Ihave designedly omitted 
the scientific formula of classification, 
if such can be said to be always con- 
stant and determined, because the de- 
tails would be apt to confuse the gen- 
eral reader, and the subject belongs to 
a more abstruse work on fishes, than 
this treatise on those that take the 
baited hook is intended to be. 

The angler, when fishing in trout 
streams, will often meet with the stone 
cats—small that never grow 
longer than twelve inches and seldom 
to that size. 
recorded, 


fishes 


There are only six species 
with habitats varying re- 
spectively from Louisiana to Minnesota, 
and from New York to Kansas; one 
only — Noturus leptacanthus — being 
confined to a restricted section, Georgia 
to Mississippi. 
of the ‘‘Margined Stone cat,” in 
which it will be noted that the second 
dorsal, or adipose fin, is continuous and 
blends with the caudal, a characteristic 
which will serve to distinguish the 
stone cats from their larger congeners. 
These fishes are only useful as lures, 
particularly for the black basses. The 
margined cat is very common in Penn- 
sylvania rivers, and seldom grows 
there to ten inches in length; it, with 
the ‘‘lamprey eel,” are favorite baits 
with anglers of that section, but the 
best of all for that purpose is the tad- 


An illustration is given 


pole stone catfish, a diminutive species 
which is found in all the smaller streams 
of New York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, with a more extended range 
all through the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys and the Great Lake region. It 
is seldom found over three inches in 
length, five being about its maximum, 
and, being very tenacious of life, it is 
much sought for and used by the black 
bass anglers ineastern streams. Much 
care should be observed when placing 
the stone cat on the hook, for a wound 
is sometimes inflicted by the spine of 
its pectoral fin, in which there is a pore 
which exudes a poisonous fluid, pro- 
ducing a painful sore. 

The gaff-topsail catfish —A z/urichthys 
marinus (the generic name from two 
Greek “cat” sand 
‘*fish’’)—is so called from the shape 
It is-a 
salt-water fish, but seems to love the 


words signifying 


and heighth of its dorsal fin. 


brackish water of the upper tideways, 
particularly those of the southern and 
Gulf coasts. It is found most abund- 
antly on the coasts of Florida, although 
I have seen a fine specimen that was 
caught on hook and line at Sandy 
Hook. Dr. David S. Jordan, in the 
last edition of his ‘‘ Manual of Verte- 
brates,” states its range to be from New 
York to Florida, yet, I think, only a 
straggler is caught, now and then, 
above the Capes of the Delaware, as 
the record is only of one yearly being 
taken by New York fishermen, who, to 
the number of fifteen thousand, swarm 
weekly, during the fishing season, over 
the salt-water estuaries and channel 
ways located within fifty miles of the 
City of New York. 

But little is known of the habits of 
the gaff-topsail catfish, and this rule 
seems to hold good when reference is 
made to salt-water fish of any species. 
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Dr. Morris Gibbs has, however, when 
traveling through Florida, as the staff 
THe AMERICAN AN- 
GLER, made a partial study of this fish 
at or near Lake Worth, and presents 
It is 
gaff-topsail reaches a 


correspondent of 


some new facts as to its habits. 
said that the 
weight of twelve pounds, but nothing 
as large infests Indian river, and it 
may be that the larger specimens are 
more confined to deep water. Six and 
eight pounds is as large as they grow 
in the Indian river waters, and the ma- 
jority are not so large. Most of the 
specimens met with were from three to 
five pounds in weight, a size evidently 
matured, as many females were loaded 
with spawn. January is, no doubt, the 
spawning season, as a great many are 
then taken in small inlets and the 
mouths of rivers, evidently intent on 
spawning. Some females, dissected, 
contained from fifty-four to sixty-eight 
These eggs were ar- 
much re- 


matured ege's. 
ranged on each side 
sembled bunches of grapes when taken 
into the hand. In two specimens ex- 
amined, the number was exactly divided 
in the two sacs, there being twenty- 


and 


nine and thirty-two respectively on 
each side. The eggs were from fifty- 


two to fifty-eight one hundredths of an 
inch in diameter and of a golden hue. 
Composed almost entirely of albumen, 
they are surely nutritious and were 
very palatable, as was demonstrated at 
the table of an Indian river hotel. 
Most of the specimens were caught 
in a gill net, but some were taken with 
hook and line, and when taken from the 
hook or net the hands are besmeared 
with a very persistent glutinous slime, 
which adheres tenaciously to every- 
thing touched. For this reason, the 
species is considered a nuisance by 
zesthetic fishermen and by those who 
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are annoyed by these fish biting when 
others are sought. 

The flesh of the gaff-topsail is white 
and firm, and well flavored, but many 
are very averse to it, and one writer, 
speaking of this fish, states that it is 
never eaten. He says: 

‘“T tried it onceas a matter Otsex- 
periment, and, although my curiosity 
was: satisfied, my palate was so out- 
raged and disgusted that I have ever 
since been almost ashamed to look one 
in the face. And really I have no gas- 
tronomic use for a. fish that makes a 
cradle of its mouth by carrying its eggs 
and young in it.” 

‘(It seems,” writes Dr. Gibbs; ‘Sto 
me unfair to deprecate a fish from its 
habit of caring for its eggs and young; 
rather should the species be ranked 
higher and studied with greater inter- 
At least, merit as to its availability 
as a pan-fish should be allowed, if 
proven. But Ido not think that this 
species carries its young or eggs in its 
mouth, as it is not reasonable to sup- 
pose that the mouth is large enough to 
carry one-half of the spawn. An at- 
tempt was made to place the eggs of 
one in its mouth, and not one-half 
would be accommodated even when the 
mouth was distended.” 

As will be seen, by the illustration, 
the gaff-topsail is a handsome, clipper- 
built fish with a large, well-forked 
caudal fin, a formation which seems to 
be characteristic of many of the hard- 
fighting salt-water species. It is an 
active fish and feeds, like the channel 
bass or red drum, at the bottom, mid- 
water and on the surface, taking all 
baits and fighting hard. Dr. Gibbs, 
however, differs from this statement, 
which is made by Mr. S. C. Clarke, an 
octogenarian Florida angler. The 
Doctor wrote me: 


ESL. 
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“When hooked, they act like the 
common séa cat, but, from their larger 
size, they are more enduring, and they 
may be termed game fish from their 
resistance. Some one has likened their 
tactics to the movements of the channel 
bass, but this does not agree either 
with my observations. They are bot- 
tom fish and live on worms and crus- 
tacea, refusing, however, nothing in 
the form of flesh.” 

It is well to state, in part explanation 
of this wide difference of opinion, that 
Mr. Clarke fished for the gaft-topsail 
in waters one hundred miles farther 
north than that part of the Indian river 
section where Dr. Gibbs had his exper- 
fencer with these fish. This fact, as 
similar ones in other cases often do, 
may account for the difference in 
habits and game qualities of the gaff- 
topsail, as recorded by these two excel- 
lent authorities on the subject. 

We now reach the salt-water catfish 
—TLachysurus felis (Tachysurus from 
two Greek words, meaning ‘‘swift”’ 
an@uctail, and /ei7s, fromthe Latin, 
‘‘cat”). Mr. Silas Stearns is the only 
writer who has made a special study of 
this fish, and, although rather scanty, 
his notes are extremely interesting. 
He states that the salt-water catfish is 
very abundant everywhere on the west 
coast of Florida. It is found on the 
sea-beach, the shores and bottoms of 


bays and bayous, and even some dis- 
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tance up fresh water streams. It is a 
bottom-loving fish, feeding upon worms 
and small crustaceans chiefly, but will 
readily eat anything else—fish, flesh or 
fowl, dead or alive. As the pest of 
these waters, it is ever present and 
never welcome. It breeds in the sum- 
mer, in June, July and August. The 
spawn is deposited in a depression in 
the sand and impregnated with the 
milt. Oneof the parent fish then takes 
the eggs in its mouth, and by some 
movement fixes them against the gills, 
or between the leaves of the gills. The 
eggs are carried in this position until 
the embryo fish are hatched and have 
become perfect and able to take care 
of themselves. The eggs, when full- 
size, resemble white grapes; they are 
large and clear. Sometimes the jaws 
of the parent fish are much distended 
by the eggs and the young fry, and 
present an appearance which is- not 
only unusual but comical. 

Ihave caught this fish when casting 
from the Gulf beach, below Tampa 
bay, for channel bass. It is not a 
fierce fighter and was quite a nuisance 
when we were longing for the game 
play of the bass. Their range is from 
New work to Mexico, but they are 
most abundant south of Cape Hatteras. 
With the exception of the gaff-topsail, 
it is the only catfish found in salt-water 
along our eastern coast, hence it will 
be at once recognized by the angler. 


(To be continued.) 
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At our home (in fair Devon) that had 
been given the name of Paradise by 
kind friends, and which was truly so 
until the angel of death closed the 
mother’s eyes; all things were bright 
and pleasant, and trouble never en- 
tered. 

In a walled garden, choice fruits and 
flowers grew, and in hot-houses located 
there, grapes, pines, peaches and other 
tropical fruits and exotics abounded. 
Here there were two fish-ponds, con- 
taining trout of various sizes. Although 
a little boy, of scarcely eight summers, 
the feeding of the fish, morning and 
evening, was my delight. They had 
become so tame that the largest would 
feed out of my hand. He was a terror 
to the smaller ones, and would rush at 
them savagely when they attempted to 
share the spoil. 

My first practical experience 
about this time. 


was 
Some half-mile from 
the house was the mill-dam; the stream 
was not large, but the tidal water came 
up from the sound, and would bring 
with it fish of various sorts. 

My elder brothers took me on one oc- 
casion to fish at the dam by moonlight. 
The tide was flowing up the stream, 
the flood gates were open, and we com- 
menced operations. The soft and sil- 
very, sheen of the moon upon: the 
water, and the flashing of the silvery 
smelt, as they came up in schools with 
the tide, was indeed beautiful to look 
at. We fished till the turn of the tide, 
and walked home as the day was break- 
ing. 

I had caught exactly twelve dozen 
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very fine smelt, more than my fishing 
basket would hold, and had beaten my 
brothers and those who had been fish- 
ing at the dam with us. Thus, insensi- 
bly, as it were, I learned ‘fish lore” 
by practical experience, and by study 
from books that kind friends would 
give me, that treated of natural history 
of the flora and fauna in all its details. 

I told you, long since, that for ten 
years.I carried in my vest pocket a 
powerful microscope of three lens. It 
was indeed a pocket companion, and 
one that gave mea world of pleasure, 
and I would add knowledge also, as I 
roamed through my favorite counties, 

and Cornwall. Living as it 
in the midst of salt and fresh 
water, the opportunities given me for 
following my favorite sports were man- 
ifold. Sometimes we would pull or 
sail out to the sound near the ‘‘ break- 
water,” that gigantic work that gives 
safety to the shipping (inside) from the 
roaring waves and tempests of the En- 
glish channel. Here, fish in endless 
varieties were to be caught from the 
‘‘King of Fishes,” the salmon and the 
princely turbot, to the poor man’s fish 
the hake and its congener the pilchard, 
both equally valuable, the two last es- 
pecially so, being caught in abundance. 

Should the fisherman wish to extend 
his operations, let him go off to the 
‘‘whiting grounds,’ some five miles 
southeast from the Eddystone light 
house, where he may chance to secure 
some few dozens of this highly prized 
and delicate fish, especially valuable 
for the invalid and the sick room. But 


Devon 
were 
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beware, and prepare for squalls, for the 
Eddystone, though a beacon, cannot 
guard against sudden gales and tem- 
pestuous weather, as the following in- 
cident will show: 

The writer, when quite a boy, had 
brother and two 


gone out with his 


gentlemen fishing on the ‘‘ whiting 
grounds.” We had excellent sport, 


fished all night, and returned home the 
next morning well satisfied with our 
catch. A week 
cruise, the same two persons left for 
the fishing grounds with the intention 
of returning home the following day. 
They touched at the breakwater, re- 
mained a short time at the Eddystone, 
and thence proceeded to the whiting 
grounds, where only this delicate fish 
could be caught, their principal food 
being some particular marine plant and 
algee. ‘Towards evening a storm arose, 
and, though danger signals were hoisted 
by the lighthouse keeper, neither yacht 


subsequent to our 











The Breakwater, near Mount Edgcumbe. 
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nor men were ever seen or heard of 


again. She was a beautiful craft, and 
had weathered many a gale in crossing 
the channel. In this case a sheet be- 
layed, a foul anchor or some equally un- 
fortunate occurrence brought on the 
terrible mishap and gave the men a 
watery grave. 

Such are the casualties involved in 
such expeditions, but the chances are 
ten to one in favor of the fishermen, 
and danger to the sailor is little thought 


of, for as the old song says: 


Where's the temptest now, who feels it ? 
None; our danger’s drowned in wine. 


Only that I know there is a kinship 
and a fellow feeling among all fisher- 
men, I should feel reluctant to touch 
on fish and fishing in the waters of the 
old country, but as many American 
gentlemen have honored me with ap- 
peals for advice and assistance (even so 
long back as 1859), notably the late Dr. 











(From an Old Print). 

















Shaugh Bridge, Bickleigh Vale, Devonshire. 


Boiant and Spencer Baird, president 
and secretary of the Smithsonian insti- 
tute (an institution worthy of any 
country), I thought I could not do bet- 
ter than commence the year (1895) by 
giving you a few reminiscences of fish 
and fishing in the salt and fresh waters 
of the old country. 

I will now leave the boisterous lo- 
cality of the Eddystone, and ask you 
to wander with me to more pleasant 
scenes that are historical as well as 
beautiful. Follow me to the Plym, 
near which one of the oldest cities in 
England is built. It is a name hon- 
ored by all, both at home and in your 
country, and I think I am not wrong 
in saying it is historic. Let us cross 
Laura Bridge that is built on the Plym, 
and we may see some fine horses, for 
Taltrem races are being held. There 
are some fine pools along its banks, and 
formerly great quantities of salmon 
were taken every season, but the spear 








(From an Old Print). 


and many other foul appliances have 
destroyed this as a fishing locality, and 
the salmon has become a very rare fish 
in these waters. 

A royal commission was instituted a 
few years since to inquire into the 
causes of the almost total destruction 
(comparatively speaking) of the salmon 
fisheries in the mother country. A 
most valuable and voluminous report 
was published. It is replete with valu- 
able information. 

We have now arrived at the Camslate 
quarries, and they are very valuable. 
We have now before us what may be 
fairly termed the far-famed Bickleigh 
vale. Bickleigh vale, for untold time, 
had been the resort of all who loved 
beauty of scenery, and the temptation 
for good trout fishing led to endless 
picnic partics, where many a fair girl 
learned the art of fly fishing and cap- 
tured something more than the speckled 
beauties that graced her fishing basket. 


‘ 
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The writer caught something more 
than fish on He had 
waded through the river from early 


one occasion. 


morn till about noon. We were tied to 
time, so we started on our homeward 
route, but stopped ten minutes at Bick- 
leigh village, and took refreshments— 
bread and cheese and cider (no time for 
dinner)—then off we went for Jump, a 
village some distance away, where we 
had hoped to have caught the mail 
lechad juste lett, so here we 
were nine miles from home with the 


coach. 


pleasant knowledge that we would have 


to walk the distance. We left Jump at 
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2:30 Pp. M., and reached home at about 
5p. M. ‘Three days after I] was on my 
beam ends, in'the Royal Naval Hospi- 
tal, under the care of Sir David Dick- 
son, who gave my friends but little 
hope of my recovery, fearing mortifica- 
tion had commenced. By God’s prov- 
idence my life was spared, and two 
months after, when I left the hospital, Sir 
David's 


it is no use to say, don’t go fishing, but 


caution to me was: ‘‘I know 
I will say, always wear flannels.” 


This caution I have observed ever 
since, and I would say to my fishing 


friends, ‘‘Do thou go and do likewise.” 























River Tamar, near Mount Edgcumbe, Eng. (From an Old Print). 


ON THE OLD 


‘Old doubt, is 


somewhat similar to many old streams 


The Stream,”’ no 
with which the readers of THE ANGLER 
are familiar, yet upon this one Old 
Hugh, who is eighty years of age (I 
have known him for so many years 
that we have become grizzly and gray 
together), taught me every legitimate 
method for taking trout. In olden 
times this stream had such a reputa- 
tion for its many fish, that it seemed 
as if people from near and far devoted 
their energies to deplete it, and by 
their incessant greediness and ever- 
lasting fishing, succeeded in doing so. 
At its lowest ebb, I made an effort to 
lease a portion of it and, in time, se- 
cured 134 miles, about half its length, 
and from July, 1878, to May, 1880, the 
old stream had a rest. In the mean- 
time it was stocked with fry and year- 
lings. A fishing club was formed, and 
the stream has been fished regularly 
and rationally, with results so satis- 
factory that a good basket may be 
procured on almost any day, weather 
and water being in order. 

Hugh and I fish the river for black 
bass during the months of September 
and October, but I like to take him out 
on the “Old Stream” once every 
season as a reminder of the olden 
times. My dayis Friday, so he selects 
either the first or second Friday in 
June, as our most successful days in 
years gone by were on some of the 
Fridays on the 7th day of June. 

We got an early start this year on Fri- 
day, the 8th, andarrivedat the most de- 
sirable portion of the stream shortly af- 


STREAM WITH OLD 


HUGH: 


ter 8:30 a. M. It proved toa delightful 
day, the stream well filled, the water 
clear, while there was sufficient shade 
nearby for comfort. On the 5th I was 
shown some May flies, and expected to 
have found them about the water, but 
not one could be seen, or any other fly. 
The stream was quiet, not a fish rising; 
and it has always been somewhat of a 
puzzle that I could never make any 
sort of a catch with a fly before 9:30 to 
10 A.M. When in doubt, I often fol- 
low the advice given by Francis 
Francis, to put up a red palmer and 
Wyckam’s fancy, but they did not at- 
tract a fish, although a small alder 
used as a drowned fly took three of 
eight inches in length. 

Well on to about ten o’clock a fish 
about thirty yards above, kept rising 
every minute or two, and I surmised 
there was arise of fly, and it is always 
a pretty certain conclusion to arrive 


at on this water that some of 
the duns are being hatched. A 
pale olive dun was attached as 


stretcher, and at the first cast three 
fish made for it, but the largest got 
there first. It was a nice fish of ten 
inches in length. Hugh came to me, 
and we got down on our knees, just 
sufficiently away from the stream that 
we could see the rise. By giving the 
line a few flicks backwards and _ for- 
wards between casts, I managed to 
maintain a floating fly. The first cast 
often brings two or three fish to the 
lure, but, of course, only one is taken, 
and I donot usually cast over the same 
water with the next cast, preferring to 
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cast a few feet up stream, and so, by 
giving each part a rest, usually do bet- 
ter work. After taking a few fish, we 
go up stream so as to command new 
water, and we go along in this way for 
a time; then) creep back and go to 
some other water, so as to give the fish 
rest. 

To-day the rise at the olive dun was 
bold and deliberate, and about all one 
had to do was to time the rise and 
secure the fish. Hugh was so well 
pleased and gave so much praise for 
my timely strikes that I proposed a 
Wariation im order to exhibit pretty 
uniform or varied success with differ- 
ent lures, soa Wyckham’s fancy with a 
red tail took the place of the olive 
dumm Wererept back to the old spot 
where the first lot was taken with the 
‘dun. So far nearly every fish had 
becnetaiken that Lose to it; as the rise 
was slow, but with a fancy fly it is not 
so. When the Wyckham fell on the 
water a fish approached, turned slowly 
around and rushed at the fly, but the 
strike was too late; the fished turned 
down into deep water; and so it is, the 
“sheds missed, or he hooks himself. 
After a time, I threw the Wyckham 
again and struck at the gleam of the 
fish, and fastened. Two more were 
taken with this fly, when the fish re- 
fused to rise. The same pattern on a 
No. 14 Limerick was tried, which 
proved successful with two more. The 
Wyckham’s fancy with a few fibres of 
a red cock’s hackle for tail has proved 
so successful with me that during warm 
weather on bright days I generally use 
it, and on roughish waters when there 
are no live flies on, where they exist 
in numbers, it almost always has a 
trial; and at times on wet, blustering 
days, with a bit of ibis for a tail, it has 
been the only one used to fill the 
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basket. Bumbles, hackles, alders, 
sedges and odd patterns were tried 
without effect. Then Hugh suggested 
a returmm to the olive dun, but. one 
much smaller, and that it be allowed to 
float of its own accord. One ona No. 
PS Jkimerick ‘was given a trial ‘and 
allowed to swim with the current, and 
sport was so good that many were 
taken, although few were retained. 
When casting to the far side of the 
stream, where the water was somewhat 
deep, several fish well on to eleven and 
twelve inches in length swam slowly 
out to the olive dun for inspection 
only, and sank down into deep water. 
It seemed as if the fish had become 
aware that they were being fished for. 
Hugh then ordered a retreat to the 
shade to prepare for luncheon, and to 
take into consideration the flirtations of 
these wary trout. Then he gave a 
discourse on duns and spinners, as he 
believes the best way to pretty uniform 
success is to follow the teachings of the 
professors, which is, to use an imita- 
tion of the fly that is on the water, but 
in case failure follows, then some fancy 
pattern may be tried. He believed 
that some of those trout that refused 
the duns might be taken with a fancy 
fly; and as the day was bright, the 
water clear, the weather warm, a good- 
sized Lord Baltimore rightly presented 
at somewhat long intervals would do 


the trick. 


Accordingly, one dressed on No. 8 
Sproat was mounted, and Hugh crept 
back, and on trying over the same 
water, the orange and black temptcd 
four "ois the: best, dish, ot ‘the ‘day; 
although, maybe after all, some other 
fancy pattern would have done as well, 
yet it seems to pay as well in the long 
run to stick by the lure one has some 
considerable faith in. Hugh felt so 
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elated over the success following his 
precepts and swaggered so much that I 
casually remarked that a grasshopper 
or two carefully presented might have 
done the trick in a much shorter time! 
And what a lecture the old fellow gave 
about unfair means used for game fish 
on preserved waters! 

I cut a sufficient quantity of coarse 
erass, measure and pack the fish, but 
of late years I have preferred a large 
(20 tb) basket, so as to keep them in the 
best possible condition by placing grass 
below, between and above the layers. 
The catch was something above the 
average. There were a few of 11 and 
11%, a few of 8 and 8%, the remainder 
We 
went back into the shade, but a few 


from 9 to 10% inches in length. 


yards from the stream where there is a 
noisy rapid above, a clear cold spring 
creek opposite, and as the boy fished 
out two quart bottles of ale for Hugh, 
a quart bottle of ginger ale for himself 
and a bottle of tea for me, with the 
luncheon spread upon the carriage rug, 
Old Hugh declared that the fishing as 
well as the luncheon excelled that of 
thirty years ago. After a time I di- 
rected the boy to carry the remaining 
bottle of ale to the carriage for Mr. 
Rose, later on, but the old man declared 
that Mr. Rose would then and there 
carry it himself; so the cork was pulled, 
he drank, listened to our conversation, 
nodding to this or that, and kept on 
until the bottle became dry, then he be- 
came garrulous. I light a cigar, turn 
over, looking up stream and take in the 
water as it comes tumbling down the 
rapids, the bell-like tinkle of the brook 
opposite, long coarse green sedge grass 
on each side, small pines and tamaracks 
shutting out the view a hundred yards 
beyond, the chattering of a king fisher 
now and then on his way up or down 
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stream, and the flap of a lusty trout as 
he jumps for a fly, or maybe for the 
fun of it, in a pool within twenty feet 
of where we lie, all of which goes to 
make a scene that is well worth a jour- 
ney of thirteen miles, independent of 
the sport connected with it. In the 
meantime Hugh lets himself out to the 
boy. He goes back to Scotland, away 
back in the thirties; told how it came 
about that he settled four miles from 
the village, nowa city; how the wolves, 
bears, deer and turkeys frequented his 
bush farm; how the winter of 1843 
killed off the game and fish, and how 
he liked to have a day on the old stream 
on a Friday on the 7th day of June. 

It was this way he went on to say 
that more than thirty years ago the 
spring was very carly and dry; the 
stream very low and overly fished, so 
that we had great difficulty in taking a 
decent dish, but in time heavy rains 
came on and flooded the country, and 
he approached me for the purpose of 
another day on the stream, and after 
much coaxing I consented, and in three 
hours we took 20 tbs with soldier palm- 
ers, and that was on a Friday, the 7th 
day of June; that we took baskets and 
baskets with red palmers, brown palm- 
mers, Wyckhams and red spinners on 
Fridays, the 7th day of June; that he 
was not well and lay off here in the 
shade whilst I went below and took 
out of the riffles thirty-four— 

‘‘I say, Doctor, what was the fly?” 

‘‘For goodness sake! Hugh, you'll 
drive Fred wild with your yarns, and I 
think you believe all you say about our 
old fishing trips.” 

‘‘Believe, believe,’ repeated the old 
man. ‘‘Hoot, mon! Look at your take 
to-day? Twenty-five troots and twice 
as many thrown back; dizens and diz- 
ens of them more than seven inches in 
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length, within a hundred ‘yards of 
wather, and that before 2 o’clock.”’ 

His Scotch was up both in manner 
and speech, and I made an effort to 
oppose him. I told him that he was to 
take half a dozen for the old woman on 
a fly of his own make, and I went on 
to say that when he was convalescing 
from the effects of a big drunk that he 
had partaken of last fall, brought about 
through taking a gang of fellows over 
our best waters on the river, and on 
one of my visits to him at this time I 
saw a great number of robins were 
feeding on the berries of a mountain 
ash tree in his garden, and I suggested 
that he should shoot some of them for 
a pie for himself, and that he should 
save the tails forme. I went on tell- 
ing him that the feathers were stripped 
from the quills, which were dyed in 
Halford’s red spinner dye, which form 
the bodies, and that I had made a num- 
ber of red spinners, with one of which 
he should make the catch from. But 
in regard to the fly that took thirty- 
four ona Friday, on the 7th day of June, 
it was the old reliable garden hackle. 
The fishing was up stream, around 
stones and by the sides of banks. 
Creepers were there and so I guess 
were all the trout in the stream. By 
pitching a small worm by the side of a 
stone, allowing it to remain for asecond 
or two only, fishing across stream to 
another stone or into a little run, and 
then giving it a twitch down stream, a 
trout would be taken with one or the 
other at almost every cast, and it 
seemed as if there was a creeper under 
every stone and a trout by its side. 
The sizes of the fish ran to about nine 
inches, but in order to even them up 
nicely three or four times as many were 
returned to the water. It was a red 
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hot day with a blazing sun, a day for 
successful worm fishing, and one not 
suited to the fly. The catch was made 
by spinning the worm as taught me by 
a conceited old angler more than thirty- 
years ago. Then the old man with his 
left arm extended to its full length 
above his head, triumphantly shouted: 
‘It was by following my instructions 
that enabled you to make the catch.”’ 
After this mixture of censure and 
praise, the old man got down from his 
wrath, and he went over many of our 
successful days, and recalled the fact 
that he found red palmers, and flies 
with orange or yellow silk bodies with 
partridge hackles as successful on rapids, 
whilst duns and spinners were as good 
on smooth stretches as they were when 
he left the hills of Scotland sixty years 
ago. At 4:30 p. M. Fred went for the 
team, Hugh to try the red spinner, and 
I to see one of the farmers about the 
stream. On my return, Hugh had 
made his catch, although he complained 
that he had become too slow for the 
race-horse like rushes of trout after red 
spinners, as he could not secure more 
than one in three rises. In due time he 
was dropped at his door, and after an- 
other mile’s drive I at mine, sometime 
before sundown. The fish were put 


into cold waters, wiped dry with a 


coarse napkin, placed upon dishes and 
deposited in the refrigerator, and in the 
course of an hour were found to have 
become cold and firm. By 9:30 p. M. 
the greater portion was distributed 
amongst some of my friends who were 
‘‘chained to business.”’ 

On: Saturday I was around doing my 
work without any effort, and at mid- 
day old Hugh showed up, inquiring if 
the 7th of June next year would come 
on Friday. 


THREE DAYS AT SILVER LAKE, WASHINGTON. 


BY EDGAR F. 


Rumors about the great fishing af- 
forded by this lake had reached us and 
long filled us with a desire to try our 
luck in casting the fly among its game 
denizens, and one morning last June, 
the 27th, two disciples of the ‘‘Im- 
mortal Izaak’’ unanimously resolved, 
‘‘Let’s go.” So packing up our traps 
we made a hurried rush for the train. 
Our exceeding business-like aspect at- 
tracted the attention of a gentleman on 
board whom we found to be a brother 
fisherman, and who further whetted our 
curiosity and desire for the trip by 
picturing in glowing colors the delights 
which he had experienced during the 
preceeding week at Silver Lake, and 
recounted to our delighted ears the 
marvels of sport which it afforded. 

Disembarking at Sumas City we found 
the third member of the party im- 
patiently awaiting ourarrival. Loading 
ourselves with various impediments in 
the shape of blankets, provisions and 
tackle, we took up our line of march 
‘¢on foot-back.”’ Just here let me stop 
to say to any one thinking of visiting 
this lake, don’t start without at least a 
pack-pony for carrying baggage. 

Our way led due east up the big hill 
and by way of the Columbia Valley 
trail, up, up, by a gradual ascent, over 
a fairly good read, past a few scattered 
ranches literally hewn out of the big 
woods, until at a point about nine miles 
east of Sumas we left the wagon road 
which we had been following most of 
the way and took the direct trail for the 
remaining three miles. Now the road 
became rougher, and it was with tired 
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feet and aching shoulders that we finally, 
about 6 p. m., descended the last slope, 
and spread out at our feet lay the shin- 
ing surface of Silver lake. 

Those who are familiar with any of 
the many mountain lakes of the Sound 
country will readily picture to them- 
selves this little sheet of crystal water, 
about amile anda half long shut inamong 
the mountains, wooded to their sum- 
mits, and rising from two to three thous- 
and feet above the level of the lake. 

Embarking in a canoe hollowed out 
of a cedar trunk, we were glad to rest 
ourselves by a paddle across the lake to 
the cabin which was to be our head- 
quarters. We found an empty log hut 
of two rooms, comfortable and dry; one 
provided with a fire-place in which we 
did all our cooking, and the other af- 
fording comfortable sleeping quarters. 
While two of the party arranged mat- 
ters in camp and made a fire for supper, 
the third paddled out and in a few 
minutes returned with twenty fish. 
They were nearly all of the same size, 
about eight and ten inches in length, 
and of a silvery color with but few black 
specks. ‘Their flesh was of a pink color, 
and **the> pink sof perfection)’ “asiito 
flavor. 

Next morning proved dark and 
showery, and after another hearty meal 
of trout and coffee we paddled out to 
explore the lake. We visited the out- 
let which we found to be a small stream 
about six feet wide flowing swiftly to- 
wards the eastward, the waters of which 
are said to reach the north fork of the 
Nooksack. ee 
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On our way back we again lilted the 
fly and soon had goodsport. We found 
these trout, although not reaching half 
a pound in weight, to be exceedingly 
game, taking the fly like a flash, and 
requiring quick work to hook and land 
them. We found a landing-net a great 
convenience in lifting them into the 
boat and avoiding any strain on our 
rod tips. They readily took the old 
standard flies, royal coachman and 
brown hackle, and noticing a small 
black fly common on the water, we tried 
the black hackle with peacock body with 
good success. We took about forty fish 
on our way back tocamp, and found the 
other member of our party had been 
equally successful. 

After dinner we fished in the rain, 
which seemed to increase the sport, and 
the harder the down-pour, the more 
plentiful the rises. In the intervals of 
the showers we sat in our boat watching 
‘*Old Aquarius” and his children play- 
ing hide-and-seek among the hills, while 
the unruffled surface of the lake lay like 
a mirror below. We were joined in the 
evening by a neighboring rancher who 
had come up to enjoy the good sport 
He informed us that the international 
boundary line lay just a quarter of a 
mile from the north shore of the lake. 
He also said that there was good shoot- 
ing in the vicinity, bear and deer 
abounding with smaller game. He 
‘spent the night with us and returned in 
the morning with a good load of fish. 

Friday morning dawned cloudy and 
rainy as usual, and we again prepared 
for fishing by donning our water-proofs, 
and in our boats paddled to the upper 
end of the lake, only a quarter of a mile 
away. Here we enjoyed the best sport 
yet had, and ‘‘double headers” were 
common, sometimes nettiny a second 
fish when boating the first to rise. All 
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of the fish ran about the same size as 
previously noted—from eight to ten 
inches in length; but toward the close 
of the morning’s sport, the writer, 
while casting, had the fortune to hooka 


' trout that ‘‘pulledlike a team of horses,”’ 


causing the reel to hum like unto a 
rattlesnake’s rattle. The line was taut 
and everything appeared to be working 
well, when, after coming to the surface 
long enough to afford a tantalizing view 
of a trout of about double the usual 
size, he gave a desperate lunge and 
succeeded in tearing the hook loose and 
escaping. 

We pulledinto camp, having in our 
boat taken with our two rods seventy- 
five fish that morning, and finding on 
our return that our other member had 
been equally successful. Over our 
dinner we seriously considered the 
problem which presented itself; how to 
get our catch home. We set about pre- 
paring the fish, removing the entrails 
through the smallest possible opening 
and filling the cavity with freshly pulled 
swale-grass, a method which preserved 
the fish very nicely. 

We found that we could only carry 
home about half the number on hand, 
and what todo with the rest of the day 
was the question. Of course we wanted 
no more fish to throw away, but the 
ardor for the sport was still unquenched 
in some of the party, and pushing out 
again, a few were taken in a per- 
functory sort of way and released as 
soon as taken and with but little injury 
to the fish. But this kind of sport soon 
grew tame, and although the fish were 
rising as freely as ever, we gave over 
the sport for good and returned to our 
cabin to wait until next day for our 
return home. 

Next morning, for a wonder, it was 
not raining and we rose bright and 
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early, packed our traps and prepared turned to the water, figured three 

for a start, and bidding a reluctant hundred and fifty for the three rods. 

good-by to the lake, westarted over the With good roads and accommoda- 

hills, meeting with no accident except tions for sportsman while there, 

taking the wrong trail and adding three Silver Lake ought to prove to be a 

miles to our road. favorite resort for all who love the 
Our total catch, including those re-_ gentle art. 


IN SEASON. 
BY GUY HERNE. 


This is the time for two pound trout, 
For six-foot leaders and gaudy flies; 
For flasks of whisky and bottles of stout, 
And for last year's fishing lies. 


This is the time for corduroy tights, 
For puggaree hats and tennis blazers; 
For sunburnt noses and blackfly bites, 
And for bidding good-by to razors. 


This is the time for the gentle bass— 
Bass in the bottle and bass in the water— 
For the traveling cap and the dead-head pass, 
And the tip to the Pullman porter. 


This is the time when wise men shun 
The salt water bore and the fresh water 
wrangler; 
This is the time for all sorts of fun, 
And the time to subscribe for THE ANGLER. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Under this Department Heading queries relative to Angling, Ichthyology and Fish Culture 
will be answered. | 


Daniel Webster's Joke. 


The following anecdote of Daniel Webster 
is not among the many given by Peter Harvey 
in his ‘‘ Reminiscences and Anecdotes” of the 
great man, and is worth relating. In a small 
town on Cape Cod lived a man who was an en- 
thusiastic lover of fishing, and Mr. Webster 
was often his guest, as on that point they were 
congenial spirits. 

On one occasion after a good morning’s sport 
they were refreshing themselves at luncheon, 
when the host went to the closet and took out 
a bottle of brandy, looked at it fondly and 
said, ‘‘There, Mr. Webster, is some fine 
brandy, so old and so valuable that the inter- 
est upon it has already amounted to a large 
sum.” ‘‘In that case,” replied the immortal 
Daniel, who never refused a glass of good 
brandy, ‘‘let’s stop the interest af once,’ and 
although not on the bill, the bottle was opened 
and its merits liberally tested. 


Patented Fly Fishing. 


In the March number I read aletter from D. 
Sharp, in which he tells us how he killed eight 
black bass in fifteen minutes on Shipley’s 
patented fly. Each and every bass was from 
nine inches up; two weighing one and three- 
quarters and one weighing two pounds. A 
good hours sport done up in fifteen minutes. 
It reminds me of the advertisements one sees 
in dry goods stores windows: 

‘Now, thirty-nine cents; former price, one 
dollar.” 

I don’t blame the dry goods man for selling 
one dollar goods for thirty-nine cents. He 
does it to catch the crowd, but I do blame a 
sportsmen who gives an exhibition to one hun- 
dred and fifty people of such lightning speed 
in fly fishing as Mr. Sharp claims. He failed 
to tell us whether he used a landing net or 


pulled them in hand over hand. Had the. 


first one caught (his two pound bass) been of 


our Chemung river bass, caught on a six or 

eight ounce rod, I think by the time he had 

landed it, his other seven would have to come 

in at one jump on a patented fly. YANK. 
Evra, N. Y., March 26, 1895. 


Politics and Fishing. 





Owing to the fact that I have been mixing 
in local politics during the late municipal elec- 
tion (I was candidate for alderman on the 
wrong ticket), I have not had time to write to 
you. In fact, 1 hardly had time enough to 
eat, much less sleep or go a-fishing. But I 
have found out that, in some respects, politics 
resembles fishing; for instance, you may get 
what you goafter and you may not; again, 
the man who is a pleasant and trustworthy 
fellow 1n business, is no more to be depended 
upon until tried in politics than he is on a 
camping-out trip. These few remarks are 
not intended to point a moral. They were en- 
tirely unpremeditated. But I wander from 
the subject of my letter. 

I have always considered myself a pro- 
gressive man. Modern improvements and 
modern means of transacting business have 
heretofore attracted my admiration and, when 
possible, I have always done my best to second 
efforts in that direction. Now I must draw 
the line. Between progression and retrogres- 
sion, give me good fishing. 

There is a company formed with the sole 
and only purpose of spoiling the best and most 
convenient salt water fishing in this vicinity, 
and, shades of great Walton, the right worthy 
fisherman, S. P. Panton, is working with 
them tooth and toe nail. Vainly have I re- 
monstrated with him; he has the deep water 
fever in the most aggravated form and, Il 
fear, is past recovery. 

This company proposes to build stone things 
that will make the water deep enough in the 
Pass to enable all kinds of abominable vessels 
to come in and load with grain and cotton. 
These ships—I detest every kind of a ship 
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bigger than 35 feet 1. w. 1.—will be of all kinds, 
sailing (which are not so bad), propellers, and 
what not; enough, at least, to change the 
rustic simplicity of the inhabitants to gruff, 
business like city manners. Enough to change 
the natural, though somewhat monotonous 
beauty of sea, sand and sky, to ugly forests 
of tall spars and clouds of black smoke. 

The screech of the propeller, as it plows 
through the bays, will frighten the jackfish and 
cause the silver king to seek waters untroubled 
with such horrid monsters. The snorting tug 
will drive the flamingo from his resting place 
on the sand bar and make the water turkey 
wonder why he was born. Countless engines 
will come plowing through chaparral, scaring 
the timid deer and savelina from their haunts. 

The picture is too touching; I cannot tell 
half the story. It makes my hand tremble, 
and my heart throb, and my eyes blur. 
old Aransas Pass, to be brought so low. 

Wii M. S. 


Dear 


San ANTONIO, Texas. 





Fishing at Bowling Green, Ky. 

Our fishing commences as soon as our river 
gets over its high horse, say in two or three 
weeks. My tackle is all ready, my boat 
pitched and calked, and I am impatient for the 
time when I can get out, but this 
weather is too rough yet. I have my pants 
reinforced with sheepskin, to keep my old 
bones from wearing away before the other 
parts of the machinery give out. 

We don’t have such fishing here as your 
contributors talk about, nor do we make such 
miraculous catches as some write about. Our 
game fish is the bronze-backed bass, but we 
have the jack (pike), the pike-peich and a 
bass with so many names that we don’t know 
what to call it. When we write about fish we 
call it ‘‘campbellite;” it is said that it was not 
known in Ohio tributaries until the canals 
from Lake Erie were let through to the Ohio. 
It is an excellent fish on the table, also game, 
and takes a live minnow. 

It scarcely ever gets over 2% lbs. in weight; 
is silvery white on sides and sometimes very 
mottled, and its habitat is in old tree tops in 
still pools. Whatisit? [It is the strawberry 
bass sometimes called calico bass. See cut 
page 118.—Ep.] Our mascalonge (?) sometimes 
weighs 50 tbs, but oftener only 30; our cat- 
fish grow to weigh (if left long enough to 
grow) occasionally 100 tbs., but our sport is 
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black bass, or rather bronze bass, but we 
very rarely catch them weighing over 6 bbs. 
We can’t coax them to take a fly, but a live 
minnow or crayfish they take when hungry; 
our fish, like the rest Kentuckians, 
hardly ever get hungry, but are always 
thirsty. We have no trout in this part of the 
world, but some of our people talk and write 


of us 





about trout when meaning bass. CR By 
The Castalia Club. 
At the annual meeting of the Castalia 


Trout Club Company, held at their club house, 
Castalia, Ohio, March 15, 1895, the following 
officers and directors were elected for the en- 
suing year: Officers: John Zollinger, presi- 
dent; John S. Sweeney, vice president; A. C. 
Moss, treasurer; Clark T. Hasbrouck, secre- 
tary. Directors: John Zollinger, George J. 
Johnson, John S. Sweeney, Clark T. Has- 
brouck, A. C. Moss, Frank N. Beebe, John A. 
Waite. 

The beautiful new club house of the club 
has been formally opened, and the event 
marked also the opening of the fishing season, 
and the members will have some fairly good 
catches to report when they return to town. 

The new club building is constructed in the 
antique style, and a broad piazza nearly sur- 
rounds it. The third story, which is the 
upper one, is in one large room, used as a 
dormitory. The second floor includes suites of 
rooms beautifully furnished, and the lower 
floor is divided off into parlors, reception 
rooms, a tackle room and bath and storage 
rooms. ‘The building occupies a situation on 
a rise of ground overlooking the beautiful 
stream, over which runs an iron bridge con- 
necting the new building with the dining and 
living apartments on the other side. 

The indications are good for a successful 
fishing season. During the fall and winter 
the club has propagated over half a million 
young fry, and these will be put into the 
stream from time to time as they mature. The 
stream is now full of trout. 





We learn that there are a few shares for sale 
of the Grande Pointe Club, located on the cele- 
brated St. Clair flats. Price, $150.00. This 
is a rare opportunity to secure a proprietorship 
of a club located on one of the best black bass 
waters in the United States. Detailed infor- 
mation can be had by addressing Geo, H. 
Mackie, St. Clair, Mich. 
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To Canada for Trout. 


It was the 15th of May, 189-, that a party of 
about a dozen sportsmen left M for Canada, 
intending to spend ten days ‘‘ where the trout 
hide.” AtSpringfield, Mass.,we took a sleeper, 
and soon were running along through the pic- 
turesque regions that border the Connecticut 
river. The rythmic rattle and clang of the 
train soon lulled us to sleep, and the morning 
came bright and clear when we entered the 
Queen’s Dominion. The foliage, in a night, 
seemed to have dropped back a week, for our 
course was to the north; the early varying 
shades of the young leaves shimmered in the 
morning light as we sped along by streams, 
lakes and woodland. 

At 8 o'clock we stopped at Sherbrooke and 
had a very good breakfast, then on again for 
Quebec. Our train was late, arriving at Point 
Levi, opposite Quebec, about 2 p. M. There 
was the usual bustle getting our ‘‘duffle” 
aboard the ferry boat, but soon the quaint old 
city of Quebec loomed up in rocky grandeur 
across the waters of the St. Lawrence river, 
and soon we were across and making terms 
for carriages to the ‘‘ Frontenac,” and then up 
the steep hill where one feels irresistibly 1n- 
clined to lean forward, and to sit ight for fear 
that the horse will not be able to pull you to 
the top. 

I can imagine no grander or finer location for 
a hotel than on Dufferin terrace, where, at the 
expense of more than a million a dollars, the 
managers of the Canadian Pacific road have 
erected ‘‘The Frontenac.” After a very well 
served dinner, our committee on supplies made 
a tour of the markets for provisions to use at 
the club house, and a very thorough job they 
made of it, so that in the aftertime the table 
fairly groaned with good things well cooked. 
The next step was to the railroad officials of 
the Quebec and Lake St. John Railway, who 
were very generous in the matter of a parlor 
car—it being very early in the year they had 
not put one on for the season, 

We remained in Quebec for the night and 
took the 9 A. M. train next day for ‘‘K. K.” 
lake. Wehad a good lunch with us, and a 
car to ourselves and a half dozen general 
sportsmen, who joined us at the train in 
Quebec. Our way as far as St. Raymond was 
through a typical primitive French farming 
country with many inviting trout streams, and 
some of them visited by salmon, it was said. 
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About 2p. M. we reached Lake Edward, and 
the train stopped half an half hour for linner; 
as we had lunched, we visited the lake and 
learned that the fishing was good, and trout 
from 1 to 4 th weight were plenty; ‘‘important 
if true,” and it was true. We were more anx- 
ious than ever to strike our “‘camp,”’ which we 
did about 5 o'clock. 


We were, of course, all anxious to have a 
try at the trout that night, and there was a 
lively stringing up of rods and selection of 
flies, and then a wild rush for the stream that 
runs near the club house and across the rail- 
road track. I believe none were disappointed 
in the catch that evening; I for one was satis- 
fied. More than a dozen trout, ranging in 
weight from 1 to 2 tbs apiece, were taken out 
of the stream before supper, which was a good 
beginning. The rooms, bed and board were 
first class, but with the morrow came a cold 
rain, but it would have taken a hot rain to 
have kept me in. After a late and leisurely 
breakfast four of our party decided to go in the 
club's steamer to the head of the lake, about 
ten miles, and try the fishing at the inlet, 
‘There was another party of three and their 
guides going into camp at the inlet, so they 
were taken aboard the steamer. The guides, 
with their birches, formed a long and pictur- 
esque tow. We left the wharf about 9 o'clock, 
and steamed up the lake with our heavy load, 
but the little steamer did nobly, not making, 
however, any great speed, but it was better 
so. We had left, we hoped, all hurry and 
bustle behind, and did not want to rush to get 
ahead of ‘‘ that other fellow.” We were way 
up in the northern wilderness, where, to be 
sure, the railroad track was near by, but they 
run only one trainaday. The little steamer 
was another anomaly, and our tow was wild 
enough as we looked back on the swarthy 
French and Indian guides, keeping trim their 
canoes with a dip of the paddle, and joining 
their voices in a wild woods chant; so that after 
all it was a strange and weird scene as we 
skirted along the picturesque shores of the 
lake towards the inlet. 

We reached the inlet about rr o'clock and 
came to anchor; the small boats cut loose and 
in a few minutes ‘‘we four,” with our two. 
boats and our two guides, were making our 
way up the swift water of the inlet stream to 
the pool; a paddle of twenty rods and the 
latter was reached, and then separating, with 
our guide holding the boat in the quick water 
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of the rapids at the head of the pool, we got 
ready for business. It came, and at once. My 
first cast raised two trout. I had two flies on 
my leader, my companion had three and had 
three fish to his rod; the other boat was in 
equal high feather. As our guides had the 
boats to manage, we had to boat our own fish 
and I landed my two all right and helped my 
friend with his three, and the smaliest of the 
lot weighed one and a half pounds, and the 
largest, two pounds scant. Then another cast 
all around and again our flies were ‘‘loaded,”’ 
as the waters boiled all around us. ‘The fish 
were rising freely, as nearly every cast 
brought a rise and I then took off one fly, fish- 
ing with a single and boating my own fish. 
None were over two pounds and none less than 
one and a half. 

The picture of four men in a pouring rain 
fishing and chewing gum furiously, utterly 
oblivious of the gum and the rain, and in- 
tensely intent on the fish, will linger long in 
my memory. As we were not there to see 
how many fish we could take, we realized that 
we had reached the limit, and feeling a little 
guilty at the size of our string, estimated at 
forty, which was not far out of the way, as we 
had spent about an hour and the trout were 
all born fighters. We put ashore, built a fire, 
and had a lunch, washed down with hot tea, 
then dropped down the stream to our little 
steamer. 


The ride back to camp in the cold rain, though 
partly sheltered by a canvas awning, was 
chilly, but we felt thatit was‘‘real pirate,” as one 
remarked, and it was enjoyment ‘‘after its 
kind,’’ and so ended the day. A short stroll 
with the rod and a cast here and there, as the 
mood moved us, was sure of bountiful returns 
anywhere about camp. ‘The fishing, too, was 
good, but no fish were wasted, as there were 
thirty or more to feed. And as we fished with 
the fly, we only hooked our fish through the 
bony cartilege of the lip, and we released 
more fish than we kept. 

And so the days sped away. One day two 
of us, each with one guide, with our ‘‘ birches,” 
took our way down the B—— stream, and for 
the first half mile the birches danced along the 

-rapids, our native guide in the stern making 
easy sweeps of the paddle, keeping in the 
current and gracefully dodging the rocks. We 
were soon afloat on the pool at the foot of the 
swift water, but we lingered here only a few 
minutes tomake a few casts, and then dropped 
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farther down stream. We were starting out 
for a whole day, had plenty of time to linger 
by the way, or we could take a straight away 
course for miles and miles through the pri- 
meval wilderness, with no limit till we reached 
the great lake. Our canoes separated as we 
sped along down the stream, now through the 
quick water and again along the quiet reaches. 
Accustomed for years to boating and canoeing, 
there is to mea wonderful charm in plying the 
paddle; no toiling at the oar and looking back- 
ward over the course you have passed, but a 
long look ahead. ‘Then the fresh and odorous 
air of the woods, the newness and freshness of 
everything about you. One must see it to ap- 
preciate it. Thestream broadened out and we 
soon reached the lake where the wind was 
fresh, but our birch rode like a duck. We 
paddled across the lake a mile or so, and then 
entered Nameless creek, where 1 raised one 
solitary half pound trout. We here joined the 
other canoe again and landed for dinner. 
Later, finding the creek choked with fallen 
trees, we turned our course homeward. 

Just before leaving the lake, we anchored 
to fish for doré or wall-eyed pike. They grow to 
weigh twenty-five pounds in this lake, but you 
can’t prove that by me. We caught plenty, 
but no large ones. ‘‘ The day was far spent 
and night coming on” as we finally reached 
camp, tired, hungry, but happy, and with 
plenty of fish. 

The guides of this northern country are 
all honest and trusty, and fully earn their 
pay; I have always found them faithful and 
willing. 

We saw very little of bird life, but remember 
one. I thought I heard a vireo with a weird 
and plaintive call. The painted trillium was 
about the only wild flower I remember at this 
time. 

We made other trips, of course, and they 
were fully as rich as those mentioned, but the 
vacation came to an end, and the man, like 
the one in the old song, ‘‘shouldered his gun 
and unbent his brows, and went home to his 
bees and cows.” FRANK S, Fay. 





Fishing at Aransas Pass, Texas. 


By this mail I send you two photographs of 
one day’s catch of tarpon, made at Aransas 
Pass last summer; and, by the way, you 
asked me some time ago about this fish losing 
his silvery appearance. From what I can 
learn, he only loses it in fresh or brackish 
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water, while at Aransas Pass he lives in noth- 
ing but salt water, there being no creeks or 
rivers running into the bays. 

The fishing has been excellent all winter, 
except during the northers. The last cold 
spell was so severe that the green turtles were 
so numbed as to be picked up by the boat load, 
while several thousand pounds of fish, mostly 
‘trout,’ were picked up on the surface of the 
water. W. M. S. 


The Sportsmen's Exposition. 
(Communicated. ) 


The demand throughout the country for in- 
formation concerning the exposition to be 
given by the Sportsmen’s Exposition Associa- 
tion (incorporated), at the Madison Square 
Garden, New York, on May 13th to 18th, 1895, 
has forced upon the management the necessity 
of issuing a regular weekly bulletin contain- 
ing the information necessary to keep the 
public advised of the exhibition, and to guide 
the manufacturers, artists and private in- 
dividuals who desire to make exhibits, either 
for business purposes in the manufacturing de- 
partment, or for educational exhibition of 
private collections of objects or historical in- 
terest in the loan and trophy department. The 
haste of some of the manufacturers to be 
identified with the exposition is quite marked. 
When the exposition was first planned, a num- 
ber of the manufacturers who were quite in- 
different to the affair are now hurrying 1n 
earnest, and showing increased confidence in 
the advantages to be derived from being con- 
spicuously represented, and are now amongst 
the most enthusiastic promoters. 

A brief glance at the prospectus issued a 
short time since will outline the extensive 
character of the exposition. Fourteen distinct 
classes are provided for, which will cover in 
every essential detail the general interests of 
the sportsman. Every article used by the 
sportsman will be included. There are up to 
this hour of gong to press about fifty leading 
firms who have taken spaces. Some of the 
exhibits will cover 520 square feet of floor 
space, in which will be introduced many new 
and novel features. For months past some of 
the manufacturers have been busy preparing 
their elaborate exhibits, and have made im- 
portations from foreign countries, in order to 
enable them to prepare entirely new material 
for this occasion. The marvellous beauty of 
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the fire-arms and weapons to be shown will 
be imposing, and a revelation to the profession 
as well as to the novice. Both barrel and 
blade wili show the skill of the designer and 
engraver. Art in firearms will here be 
demonstrated. The beauty and quality of 
ancient Damascus steel has been wrought and 
wrought, until the production of the firearms 
manufacturer of to-day outrivals all efforts of 
the gunmakers of the ages. The mechanism 
and devices invented for rapid firing and safe 
control of the modern firearms will be an ex- 
position alone. 

The exhibits of the ammunition makers will 
show the master hand of the chemist and sub- 
tle power and strength of the explosive agents 
of the hour, which seem to be unlimited. Ex- 
hibits showing the power of the powders and 
the skill of the marksman will be illustrated 
by targets anddiagrams. These displays will 
be gotton up by the most important manufac- 
turers of this country. Gun implements show- 
ing inventions of «nique and practical char- 
acter will attract the visitor, and not only in- 
terest the dealer, but the consumer, 

Those who will attend the exposition will 
not be able to move very far among the mass 
of exhibits, before finding near at hand the 
sailing craft of the primitive hunter, as well as 
that of the modern nimrod. The dug-out of 
old, the bark canoe of the Indian, the steam 
launch, the shining sails of the phantoms of 
the sea, all will be there, side by side, a record 
of the crafty savage and of intelligent man. 

The comprehensiveness of the other classes 
of the exposition is quite as complete, and in- 
cludes fishing tackle, athletic goods, camping 
outfits, kennel supplies, cameras, horse equip- 
ments, taxidemists art and literature, trophies 
of the chase, ancient fire arms, valuable oil 
paintings, old prints, books, etc., etc. 

The following list will show the number and 
character of the exhibitors who have engaged 
space: 


Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, 

E. I. Dupont de Nemours 
& Company, 

Union Metallic Cartridge 
Company, 

Forehand Arms 
pany, 

Hardware 
Company, 

Union Hardware Com- 
pany, 

Colt’s Fire Arms Com- 


pany, 


Com- 


Publishing 


Shooting and Fishing, 
Bridgeport Gun Imple- 
ment Company, 
Cushman & Denison, 
Remington Arms Com- 


pany, 

Spratt’s Patent (Amer- 
ican) Limited, 

Schoverling, Daly & 
Gales, 

Cleveland Target Com- 
pany, 


United States Cartridge 
Company, 
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Herman, Boker & Com- 
pany, 

Iver Johnson’s Arms & 
Cycle Company, 

Weibusch & Hilger Lim- 
ited, 

Forest and Stream, 

Von Lengerke & Det- 
mold, 

American Field, 

Maine Central Railroad, 

William Lyman, 

Lefever Arms Company, 

Geo. O.Shields (Publisher 
Recreation), 

Tatham Brothers, 

Wm.C. Harris (Publisher 
of THE AMERICAN ANG- 
LER), 

Hunter Arms Company, 

A.G. Spalding & Bros., 
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Gas Engine & Power 
Company, 
Parker Brothers, 
Sporting Goods Dealer, 
T. W. Fraine, 
Hazard Powder 
pany, 
The Webster Studio, 
Obrig Camera Company, 
Cornwalls & Tesperson, 
Chas. Scribner Sons, 
Burgess Gun Company, 


Cém- 


Hulburt Bros. & Com- 
pany, 
W. W. Hart, 


B. M. Morris, 

Ideal Manufacturing 
Company, 

The Tie Company, 

The Pieper Gun Com- 
pany 


And Many Others 


Every week now adds to the number of ex_ 
hibitors. The choice spaces are being rapidly 
allotted and now number upwards of seventy- 
five, leaving but a limited number at the com- 
mand of the association. A day’s delay may 
find some very important exhibitor without 
space. It is unfortunate that there are not a 
greater number of spaces, for it will be im- 
possible to provide for all who may wish to be 
identified with the exposition. 

The association will arrange for reduced 
traveling rates from all points in the United 
States. The rates will be low, and will offer 
every inducement to attend the exposition at a 
season of the year when traveling is delight- 
ful. 

The importance of the exposition asa means 
of extending the public interest of the manu- 
facturer and the dealer cannot be overesti- 
mated. [Every step towards the education of 
the public tends to broaden the knowledge of 
the novice and quietly enlist new disciples into 
the ever increasing’and changing ranks of the 
sportsman. ‘Theold followers drop off andthe 
new step in, and whenever this fact is realized 
in any profession, the live man of business 
grasps the opportunity offered to keep up with 
the advancing host, and finds himself and his 
interests keeping pace with the evolution of 
business and of the conditions. If to fancy 
that old success can accomplish much that is 
vitalin that of the present, that man’s confi- 
dence in himself is misplaced. If a narrow 
conception of the advantages of the Sports- 
men’s Exposition is fostered, and an indiffer- 
ence to the efforts of the managers be indulged 
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in, nothing can demonstrate more conclusively 
(to change the old adage so as to read), ‘‘ That 
none are so blind as those who will not hear.” 

The Sportsmen’s Exposition will not be a 
commonplace affair. The strong list of ex- 
hibitors certainly is a guarantee that success is 
sure to crown the efforts of the promoters of 
the enterprise. 


Black Bass Take An Early Fly. 


Will the black bass rise to artificial fly in April or 
May? I have never known them so to do, but the 
question is in controversy with some angling friends. 
and we agreed to live it to you. If so, what fly? 

SOMERSET, Ky. Brmbleves. 

We have taken black bass (small-mouthed), 
on the Schuylkill river, with the artificial fly 
as early as March 22. This was, of course, 
experimental, as the legal season was not on. 
The ice fringe still existed along the river 
banks, but the day was bright and balmy, and 
the bass, sunfish and chub were apparently 
embued with the spirit and charm of the early 
springtide, for they sprung eagerly at the 
feathers, aud seemed to be voraciously hungry 
after their winter's abstinence and semi- 
hibernation. ‘The instance cited was not occa- 
sioned by the bass being eager to remove all 
obstruction or dangers from its spawning 
bed, which, in the months of May and June, is 
observed to be the bass’ great motive in taking 
the artificial fly. It had not as yet commenced 
preparations for spawning. The fly used by 
us was dressed on a No. 4 Limerick, and 
known locally in Philadelphia as ‘‘the turkey 
fly,’ with dark body and brown wings. From 
the above incident, and from the fact that 
black bass take the artificial fly best in the 
early days of the open season, we answer 
‘‘yes”’ to our correspondent’s query, but this 
applies solely to the bass as we have found them 
in eastern waters. 


The Fall River Line. 


Commencing Monday, April 1, 1895, the 
steamers Puritan and Pilgrim will leave Pier 
28 (old number), North River, foot of Murray 
street, at 5:30 P: M., instead of 5 P. M., as at 
present. 

Sunday trips will be resumed for the season, 
commencing May 5, 1895. Steamers will leave 
New York from Pier 28, North River, at the 
same time (5:30 P. M.) as on week days. From 
Boston, connecting trains will leave Park 
Square Station of the New York, New Haven 
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and Hartford Railroad at 7 Pp. M., (an hour 
later than on week days), connecting with boat 
at Fall River in 80 minutes. 

Double service will be effected for the 
summer season of 1895 from Monday, June 
17th, until Saturday, September rqth, in- 
clusive. During this period the Priscilla, 
Puritan, Plymouth and Pilgrim will be in 
commission and operated together between 
New York and Fall River, the same as last 
season. The Priscilla and Puritan will leave 
New York at 5:30 P. M. and run direct to Fall 
River, while the Plymouth and Pilgrim will 
leave at 6:30 p.M., run to Newport, reach there 
at about 4 A. M., remain there until 6 a. M., and 
then preceed to Fall River, reaching there at 
7 A. M. From Boston, trains will leave Park 
Square Station at 6 and 7 Pp. M., connecting at 
Fall River with boats leaving there at 7:40 and 
8:30 Pp. M.., due New York at 7 A. M., the train 
leaving Boston at 6 p. mM. will connect with 
steamer touching at Newport at 9:15 P. M. 
There will be but one boat (5:30 Pp. M.) from 
New York on Sundays. From the East there 
will be two boats every day in the week, ex- 
cepting on Saturday, when but one boat will 
be run to New York. 

Commencing June 1, 1895, Pier 28 (old 
number) North River, foot of Murray street, 
will be known, and advertised, as Pier 18, 
North River, foot of Murray street. 

Music is not new on the Fall River Line. 
Each of the steamers carries an orchestra at 
all seasons of the year. 
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Time to Think About It. 


What you and I had better do, after this very un- 
satisfactory winter moping around home here, is go 
down, or up, to Virginia and West Virginia, and have 
areal, dona fide outing. I think I cain find that old 
sportsman. He isnot soold but he has full knowledge 
of all the new-fangled fishing-tackle and shooting- 
irons that we use nowadays. He knows all about 
Virginia and West Virginia. The hills and gorges 
and defiles are filled with game this year more than 
ever before. So [I hear. Partridge, wild turkey, 
grouse, pheasant, wild pigeon, quail, rabbit and squir- 
rel are soplenty that they are running and flying all 
over one another in the narrow passes. ‘Then, if we 
want real, live sport, we can go back thirty or forty 
miles from the railroad track and hunt deer and 
bear. 

But we must keep out of trouble with the game laws. 
Every true sportsman does that, of course; not for 
fear of the law, but onthe ground that game is entitled 
to a chance to increase and multiply on the face of the 
earth, same as—well—never mind that. What I was 
going to say is that I have precise directions about all 
that, in Virginia and West Virginia. My friend 
Charles O. Scull, chief of the Passenger Department 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md., 
has just sent mea neat little leaflet telling how to get 
there—all about the close seasons for game and fish. 
Write and tell him that you want on _—that you feel 
run down, aching for a sight at something, want to 
see how the fish bite down there. Mr. Scull will see 
you get one. 

But, wait! I forgot about therfish. The South 
3ranch of the Potomac has the best black bass in 
America, and they bite harder than Hamlet’s shrewd 
and nipping air. The Cheat, Youghiogheny, Potomac 
and Monongahela are all great fishing streams. And 
they are all convenient to Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road stations—some of them right there; guides wait- 
ing for a job at one dollar and a half a day, and 
“found.’’ Write Mr. Scull. Itis time to think about 
it. 
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A Six Perfect 
Strip in 
Split Action 
Bamboo and 
Rod. Finish. 





Patented [ay 6, 1890, and [May 27, 1890. Registered, March 18, 1890. 


OSMIC Rods approachas nearly an ideal standard as mechanical skill, and a practical knowledge of an 
kK angler’s needs, can produce. 

The Bamboo is of the finest quality, specially selected for us by experts in Calcutta, and is of our own 
direct importation. Our Patent Ferrules render these rods absolutely nonbreakable at the soint. Best German 
Silver Mountings. All Workmanship of the very best style. 

We call particular attention to the mechanical principle of our Kosmic Ferrules. Rods break most 
frequently at the point where the wood enters the ferrule. When the diameter of a joint is reduced to enter 
the smaller diameter of the ferrule, its strength is lessened go per cent. In the Kosmic ferrules this objection 
has been entirely overcome. There is no reduction in the size, or change in the shape of the wood, until it has 
passed a full half inch into the ferrules. (See Figures 1 and 2. 

An elastic Celluloid Band (Fig. 1) re-inforces the bamboo and extends inside the ferrule to Fig. 2, pro- 
ducing a Very Strong and Flexible End. The point of greatest strain (between Fig. 1 and Fig. 2) thus becomes ¢he 
strongest part of the rod, and it cannot break at this poin. We guarantee every rod. Fig. 3 represents our 
patent Waterproof Cap, which prevents the entrance of water into the joint. 











































































































Fig. 1—Elastic Celluloid Band, re-inforcing the Bamboo. Fig. 2—German Silver Ferrule, Patented May 6 
1890. Fig. 3—Patent Waterproof Cap, excluding all moisture. 


UNITED STATES NET & TWINE CO., 316 Broadway, New York, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. 





ND CIGAREGGES 


CIGARETTE SMOKERS who are willing to pay a little more 
than the price charged for the ordinary trade Cigarettes, will 
find THIS BRAND superior to all others. 


The Richmond Straight Cut No. 1 Cigarettes 


are made from the brightest, most delicate in flavor and high- 
est cost Gold Leaf grown in Virginia. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, and observe that the name of Manufacturer, 
as below, is on every package. 4 
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THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor, 
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Bethabara and Degama Wood Rods 
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Sse Leech Combination 


These Rods are made BY HAND of selected woods and under my own 
supervision. They have stood the test of time and are considered superic- 
by many of the most expert anglers in the country. Iam also making the 
same (best) of LANCEWOOD and GREENHEART rods. Of SPLIT BAM- 
BOOS I can recommend the 


AR 
y 2¢ This is the perfection of a Combination Rod. It will make either a 


Ss 91-2 foot fly-rod or an 8 foot bass rod, suitable for either trolling or bait 
2926 casting. Made as follows: A reversible hand grasp, so that when used with 

ce} fly-rod you have the reel seat below the hand, making a tiy-rod of three 
EY pieces and a short grasp. 


The bass trolling or casting rodis made with an 
extra short grasp that tits into the head of reel seat of reversibie butt, mak- 
ing adouble grasp rod. This part of rod is of two pieces, a tip and second 
joint, and the two short grasps, which combined make the double grasp. 
Price in split bamboo, $30; bethabara, $20; greenheart, $15; degama, $12; 
lancewood, $10. This includes cork grasp and German silver mountings. 


The Quaspeake Club Rod 


This beautiful rod is only seven feet in length and weighs three ounces. 
It is designed for small stream work where open and brush fishing alter- 
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0)o~o ) nates It will cast forty to fifty feet with ease, and, owing to its length 
Ron asx has sufficient backbone to kill a three-pound trout without strain or dam- 
)5@ FRED. D. DIVINE 0)2@ age. For brush fishing itis just the thing. This rod is finished with care 

oy o Me ’ @) and its construction will compare favorably with the best split bamboo 
do Manufacturer, rods in the market. 


C4 
20)0CC 
On 


Utica, N. Y. 


All my Rods 
are guaranteed 


ne 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
26 AND PRICE LIST. 
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FRED. D. DIVINE 


UTICA, N.Y. 


; Mention 
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New York Office and Salesroom: The W. FRED QUINBY CO., 294 Broadway 





CHARLES PLATH & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FISHING RODS AND TACKLE, 


SNELLED HOOKS, LEADERS, MINNOW CANCS AND FLIES, 


IIo. 23@ Canal St-, NMWewz7 Yoriz Cit 
NEW CATALOGUE (profusely illustrated) of all grades of Fishing Tackle, Rod-makers’ Supplies, Reels, 
Fish Hooks, Silkworm Gut, Flies, Artificial Baits and every requisite for anglers. ANGLERS, send 10 cents in 
stamps for large catalogue. (Please deduct amount from your first order.) | 
NOTE. —We will send post-paid. on receipt of price, any of the tollowing named goods. If the amount be 
one dollar or more we Will mail our new Catalogue gratis. 


FINE TROUT AND GRAYLING FLIES. 
Reenlar Grade 7.2... +. meses ees ss . 30 per doz. 





Fine BuAcK BASS AND LAKE FLIES. 
Regular Casting ..$ .75 per doz. 


[el pCO eens RS cen at 50S ee with helper -...... .... 185 
Hievtra Pei Grades veaicesdssi.s<5-— 0 dip, te est Casting _ Tee) Be goo cocsas= 1:50) es 
Tamed WH Gite aS Pas nts 2852s SOG ts Regular Trolling, Double Gut............ 8) ee 
Gnats and Midges ...... Suey aids KOO Na ac Best oe OF ss cael ag 5 
Fine Salmon Flies to Order. Fine Lake Flies.........-. ...91.00, 1.50, 1.75 . 
SELECTED GuT LEADERS AND CASTING LINES. SILK WORM Gut (10U STRANDS EN HANK.) 
Three feet. Six feet. Ordinary Trout. ee aeteeme Se Dasiereerse Bach $ .40 per hank. 
Single Gut, Regular Trout...... $ .50 $1.00 per doz. eee Cott te tees ees eee eee cevreee OO 
ae Best Trout Tee 1.00 2.00 ae 0 “di s RB ceesrecceccce ceases see eee -60 ay 
+* Regular Black Bass 1.75 — 3.50 hs Reeaion ASS... ee eee eee esos tte ae 15 ; 
¥ Best Black Bass. .. 2.00 4.00 “ Bene oe ake COR CCOS OSU pao a nc. Bonn settee 100" Sa 
Double Gut, Best Black Bass.... 150 3.00 me Ext : Ma TET Stat tenes cress ees ve 1.50 if) 
“ extra Ct Le Ay AgRp “ ee Sota ae ee: G2 eee eae emai), Es 
Menhic Gut ete ect 1.50 300 “ Re Cua SalI ON sae teeta eerie 3.00 
OurR CELEBRATED SNELLED HOOKS. HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO Rops. 
Extra High Grade Single Gut... ...80¢c. per doz. German Silver Best Hand-made Flr .- Bence HUD) 
Us ES Double(Gut 7---—- 40c. y iad ee ae Baitatw ceca 14 00 
Wirst Grade Single Gut... .-........- 20c. SS ui oe Fly or Henshall... .. ..... .-..- 7.00 
Sy Double Gut oO ote 30¢ 7B Nickeled “eS 8 ee 6.00 
Special Grade Single Gut.,...... ..-... Ie: 4 ty ee Ree Bea ae seere -Soceene een 
ee Double Gut .-- 2.45: ce 20e: xe All Styles of Salt Water Rods. 


TRADE PRICE 


AND DISCOUNT SHEET TO DEALERS. 
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BBROOK TROUT FRY 





Ud bave for sale in their season Brook Trout Eggs and Young Fry, also 
yearlings and half-pound trout for stocking streams and ponds. We have 
been unable to fill all our once for yearlings this season, but having now increased 
our facilities we expect to be able to furnish “yearlings i in quantities to suit customers. 
» Ue guarantee Our €ggs to be best quality, full count and proper ly packed. 
We also guarantee safe delivery of yearlings. We make special prices on eggs and 
fry to Fish Commissioners. Correspondence solicited. Address, 


Persons ordering Eggs should do ee) i. W. HOXIE & CO e 


so early, as we begin shipping in 
December. Carolina, Washington Co., R. I. 





CYCLISTS, OARSMEN, BALL PLAYERS AND 


UL eal aha 9 Te Finest Fishing Grounds 
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INSTANTLY RELIEVES & | 


Screness and Stiffness ARE TO BE 


in the Muscles. 
FOUND ON THE LINE OF THE 


ATHLETES, GYGLISTS, 


: 
ANGLERS, BOXERS, | & ( 
regen umes |g (Jucen & Crescent 
SHOULD USE IT. @ 
Quick in action. Clean and pleasant in use. r 
20:.=25c. Box. Trainer’s size, $1. ¢ 
ée 


Sold by druggists and dealers in sporting goods 


®. FOUGFRA & CO..30 William St., N.Y. 


li you are contemplating an outing 
consult the ANGLER first, then secure 
your tickets via this line. Double 
daily service from Cincinnati and 
Louisville to Florida, Louisiana, Texas 
and intermediate States. 


Connects at New Orleans and Shrev2port for 
Texas, Mexico and California. 


STRENGTHENS THE Wits 7 


30 N. William Street, New York. 





W. C. RINEARSON, [{Gen’l Passenger Age,nt 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Why not Give.. 


THE BRISTOL STEEL FISHING ROD 


ae Trae 


You are sure to be pleased with the action and the 
many good qualities of the rod. 


Sixteen Styles. Send for our 40-page cataiogue. 
Weights, 6 1=2 to 12 1=2 02. It is free. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn., U.S.A. 


> Greatest minnow casting bait for all kinds of bass 
WO D and trout ever used. Every fisherman wants one. 
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Interchangeable Hooks, Indestructible. 


Mailed to all parts of the United States for 25 cents. Agents wanted. 
REUBEN WOOD’S SONS’ CO.,, Sole Manufacturers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Th S Tas f | B it must appeal to the sense of taste as well as sight. In the early sea- 
G ucceSs u dl son, or in the forest, where the water may be thick or of natural 
ee color, the baited hook alone often fails to attract the attention of the 


fish. For such fishing the ‘‘ Attractor” is pz rticul: urly designed. The small spoon playing just ahead of the 
bait produces a flash which draws the fish; as the fish finds genuine food in the bait, it is not instantly 









thrown out, thus giving the angler the desired time ‘“‘to strike.” For minnow-c: asting, floating and rift 
fishing, the ‘‘ Attractor’ has no equal. 4 
THE 
SMALL PROFITS, QUIGK SALES | Dir 
a ee PON FROM 
TS 


S MOUNTAIN St. Louis 


To All Points 
SOUTH-EAST 


Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas 
and the SOUTH-WEST. 


TROUT 
LIES, 





24C. a Dozen. The Greatest 
Send us 20c. for an assorted sample doz. HUNTING AND FISHING GROUNDS 
In the United States. 
OOOOC000 


Hunters’ Rates now in effect and special attention 
given all” Sportsmen. 


1000 SPLIT BAMBOO RODS | scons sens or the enteric to 


copies of Hunting and Fishing pamphlets, containing 
Game Laws and other information. 


H. C. TOWNSEND 


General Passenger Agent, St. Louis, Missouri. 


AGENTS LADIES OR GENTS 
$75 AWEEK, 
At home. using or selling Gray 
Plater, or collecting goods for us 
to p'ate. We do all kinds of plat- 
ing at our works, manufacture the 
materials and ourfits, and teach 
the art. We sell he only complete 
outtir, ineInding lathe wheels, tools 
and marerials for polishing, prepar- 
ing, plating and finishing every- 
thing. Circulars and prices free. 
Gray & Co.. Pinting av Greer 
Dep’t 4, Columbus, Ohio. 


fwith Gork Grip 
$1.02 Bach; by Mail 25 Gents Extra. 





Fly Rods, 9% ft., 5 ozs.; 10% ft., 6 ozs. 


Bait Rods, 9 ft., 7 ozs.; 10 ft., 9 ozs. 
OOOOC00O 


ESB. AIRF CO. 


523 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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First ANNUAL SPoRTSMEN’S EXPOSITION 


(Incorporated. ) 


Madison Square Garden New York City, May 13 to 18, 1895. 


Under the Auspices of the Sportsmen’s Association. 


CHARLES TATHAM, - - - - - - - - - PRESIDENT. 


Board of Trustees.—Charles Tatham. J. Von Lengerke, J. A H. Dressel, Charles Daly, Jacob H. Studer, P. G. Sanford, Frederic 
S. Webster, John S. Wise and Archibald Rogers. 

A magnificent display of everything appertaining tu sports, including mounted and living specimens of North American game ani- 
mals, realistic cycloramic groups of camp life and hunting scenes, log cabins and hunters’ camps, showing the life of the sportsman. 
Also valuable paintings, books, etc. 

For information regarding special railroad rates and rental of spaces, address Frederic S. Webster, Sec’y., 106 E. 23rd St. 
Frank W. Sanger, Manager, [Madison Square Garden. 

Special Notice. —The management requests secretaries of Gunning, Shooting, Fishing, Yachting. Rowing, Curling. Golf, Tennis, 
apse and all out-door clubs, to send their list of officers and number of members to Frank W. Sanger, Mgr., Madison Square 

arden, 


SPACE TAKEN 


I. E. I. Dupont de Neumours & Co. 57. | A.J. Reach Co. | 89. ) 
De Burgess Gun Co, 58. - Wright & Ditson. ON Mee F ee alate 8 
5. Tie Company. 59. ) Ideal Manufacturing Co. Oe t DatontMetallic Carumige, Ga: 
6.) 60. Colt’s Fire Arms Co 92. 
Tk ol, Herman Boker & Co. ape William Layman. 
8. | - = 62, Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works. > \ Lefever Arm Co. 
CH If Overman Wheel Co. 63. Wiebusch & Hilger, Limited. 97. Meriden Brittania Co. 
10. | 04. | 101. Cushman & Denison. 
Liber) ‘ 65. | 102. Thomas W. Fraine. 
12. Hazard Powder Co. 66. | Hulbert Bros. & Co. 105. Parker Bros. 
13. Spratt’s Patent. 67. | TO7a nse: + 
14. Hardward Publishing Co. 68. | [open aoeenon SEWED LOTR 
15. | : P = Recreation. 109. Shooting and Fishing. 
10, 4 Seb Ser SHidio- 69, Tatham Bros. 110. } 
17. Charles Scribner’s Son. -, | W. Fred Quimby Co. 111. - Remington Arms Co. 
18 Studer’s Bird of North America Nat- ‘* \ Empire Target Co. M2.) 
; ural Science Association. 72 Hunter Arms Co. 113. | 
19. Sporting Goods Dealer. Fae seme Rrehy 114. < raed 4 
38. WaroniciendwarciGor 54. Forest & Stream. aie | A. G. Spalding & Bro. 
45. | 75. Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 116, 
40. U. S. Cartridge Co. 1. Von Lengerke & Detmold. 117. George Bernard. 
Ape 72 oh Americanibield 118. Peck & Snyder. ; 
48. ) 79. \ ; 119. Lamb Manufacturing Co. 
52. G. F. Heublien & Bro. Sg Pieper Gun Co. 120. St. Lawrence Boat Co. 
EB peiuwe Ss ; 85. Maine Central Railroad Co. 121. ¢ , 
ae Gas Engine and Power Company. 2% S. L. Crosby. AoE al W. W. Hart. 
56. Cleveland Target Co. = B, N. Morris. 96. The Natchaug Silk Co. 
57. | Savage Arms Co. 86, Smith & Wesson. = Leroy Shot and Lead Works. 
58. - Schoverling, Daly & Gales. 87. Outing Publishing Co. = Excelsior Target Co. 
59 \ Marlin Fire Arms Co. 88 Cornwall & Jesperson. 





Pee Louw SEC ON 


ALONG THE LINE OF THE 


New York, Ontario & Western Railway 


is found the best Trout Fishing east of the Allezhaney Mountains, and it is scarcely paralleled by that of any 
section of the United States or Canada. 


The Beaverkill, Willowemoc and Neversink Rivers, 


with their hundreds of tributaries, coursing through one thousand square miles of beautiful valleys and pic- 
turesque mountains, constitute 


Eo EROUT (PARADISE 


These waters, from time immemorial teeming with trout, have been annually restocked for eleven years’ 
and measures are now being taken to protect these streams from illegal fishing, so that the coming season will 
surely yield generous scores to the rod. These waters, with the exception of a few miles near their sources, are 


SPEN TO ALL. ANGLERS 


to fish, hither and yon, as they please. Comfortable, and in some cases luxurious, hostelries abound at reason- 
able prices. If you want to know when, how and where to go to this grand trouting country, send six cents in 
stamps for a copy of ‘* Summer Homes.” It will tell you all you want to know. The depots and ferries of the New 
York, Ontario and Western Railway, in New York, are at the foot of West Forty-second and Franklin S.reets. 


J. C. ANDERSON, General Passenger Agent, 


56 Beaver Street, NEW YOKK. 
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™ Layman Pneumatic Sporting Boat 















the market. Weighs 1s lbs., is easily inflated, and can be 

carried ina hand bag when collapsed. It is made of the 
best rubber duck cloth,in four separate compartments, has 
loops for erecting a blind, absolutely safe in any waters. 
Splendidly adapted for hunting and fishing. Being paddled 
by the feet, the hands are left free to handle either rod or 
gun. A success in every way. It is also made with full 
length wading pants. For circular and furtherJparticulars apply to the sole manufacturers. 


AGENTS WANTED 
1216 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
A € Ss PA ie 1) ING AN B R QO S 147-149 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
= : ., 126-130 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 
SPORTSMEN’S a J 
WEAR ib 


le IS the safest, lightest and most compact portable boat on 











AND 
EQUIPMENTS. 


NO GOODS SOLD AT RETAIL where Dealers Carry Our Line. Ask Your Dealer for Barnard’s 
Goods; if He Cannot Supply You, Send Direct to us. Send for Catalogue. 


GEO. BARNARD & CO. fist htuiison'St. Chicago, 
CIGARS FOR FISHERTIIEN. 





and climatic changes to which cigars are exposed while camping out, or living in close vroximity to water, 

and we are pleased to announce that our efforts have resulted to the entire satisfaction of our patrons 
La Sanit» is a solid 4! inch Havana, and is undoubtedly the fine-t cigar in the market for the money. Take a box 
with you and be convinced. Price 50, $2 30; 100, $4.30. We pay delivery charges. 


TS NAT Ee es ey ae 
‘“Snom. oF CIGARS, 


1l PARK Row. = - = NEW YORK CrrTy. 


i MAKING up this new brand (La Sanit;) we have endeavored to overcome the effect of excessive dampness 
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IN THE NORTHWEST 


| Are found in Detroit and 
Battle lakes, and at other 


BLACK BASS, 


MASCALONCE, | resorts in the Lake Park 

PIKE, Region of Minnesota, where 

first-class hotel accommo- 

PICKEREL, dations and boat equipment 
Etc. can be obtained. 


Attain perfection of size 
and beauty in the Yellow- 
stone, Gallatin, Madison, 
Missouri and  Jetferson 


ROCKY MOURTAIN, 


RAINBOW, rivers, in Montana, reached 
from Livingston, Gallatin, 

COLORADO and Townsend on the N. P. 
TROUT ‘pend d@’Oreille and Coeur 
and d’Alene Lake, Idaho, and 


tributary streams, and the 
GRAYLING Spokane and Green rivers. 

Washington, are famous 

waters for trout fishing. 


For feathered game, the 
Lake Region of Minnesota; 


HUNTING for antelope, the foothills 
in Lakot» ; for deer, moose, 

In the elk, bea) wd other large 
NORTHWEST game, th. zocky Mountain 


and Cascade ranges afford 
| unrivallea sport. 


Write to CHas. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. and Ticket 
Agent NoRTHERN Paciric RatLRoapD, St. Paul, 
Minn., for THE BEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
BOOK ON “SHUNTING AND FISHING IN 
THE NORTHWEST,” yet published. 
of Press. 


The Automatic Reel 


Just out 





E FINGER DOES IT 













Tt will wind up the 
line a hundred times 
as fast as any otber 
reel in the world. It 


will wind up the line 

The ~ slowly. No fish can 
Little ever get slack line 
Fi with it. t will save 
inger more fish than any 


. A other reel. Manipula- 

Does it. ON ted entirely by the hand 
S\N that holds the rod. 

SEND FOR 


CATALOGUE. YAWMAN & ERBE, 


Please mention this paper. Rochester, N.Y, 


as ag 


HIPLEY'S . IDEAL 


BETHABARA—The acme of per- 

’ fection in a rod wood ; dis- 

VA covered by us and imported 
by us alone. 


Doub!e Enamel Split Bamboo, 


(The best Bamboo Rod ever made.) 
Lancewood, Ash, Plain Calcutta and 
Japanese Bamboo Rods and Poles 
in great variety. 

From 10 cents to $250.00. 

The Bethabara Trout Rods are made up in many 
styles, the most popular of which are the three- 
joint Fly Rods, weighing from 4% to 8 ounces, 8 
to 11 feet long, brass mountings $7.50; nickel 
mountings, $9.00 ; German silver mountings, banded 
and milled ferules, closly silk wrapped, celluloid or 

cork swelled butts, $12.00. 


Fish Takers and Medal Takers. 

Our tackle includes every accessory to the angler’s 
pursuit. The best lines for fresh or salt water, the 
best hooks, reels, flies, artificial baits, etc., etc. 
Send 5 2-Cent Stamps for Illustrated Catalogue. 

SSS 


A.B. SHIPLEY & SON, 


503 Commerce St., PHILADELPHIA. 


MILAM'S keniccxs 


Kentucky 


The standard 
2. — for 60 years. 
eH): Ew In use by 
heb = thousands of 


leading sportsmen. Perfect in con- 
~struction, elegant in appearance, 
and most durable in the world. 
B. C. Minam & Son, Frankfort, Ky. 


ON THE WING! 








Catalogue free. 





Take the O L D = = 
beautiful new 
Steamships 
of the DOMINION 


~ LINE 

For the Great Ducking Grounds of —_ cesarean, 
CURRITUCK SOUND, CHESAPEAKE BAY 
ALBERMARLE SOUND, JAMES RIVER 


And the Gunning Resorts of VIRGINIA, WEST VIR- 
GINIA and NORTH CAROLINA. 





Send for copy of ‘‘ PILOT,”’ containing description of 
short and delightful trips. OLD DOMINION S. S. CO” 
Pier 26, North River, New York. W. L. GUILLAUDEU, 
Vice-Pres. and Traffic Mgr. 
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The Best Hunting and 
Fishing Grounds of the United States 


ARE ON THE LINE OF 


“Santa Fe Route 


The Greatest Railroad in the World. 


It has the shortest line, the most 
comfortable trains and the best meal 
service between Chicago and the Pa- 
cific Coast. It traverses fourteen 
states and territories and reaches the 
most important points in the West 
and Southwest. _ It is the route for 
sportsmen to patronize. For descrip- 
tive books and detailed information 
address 


E. F. BURNETT, 


Eastern Passenger Agent, 


C. D. SIMONSON, 
General Eastern Agent, 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, 
261 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 











SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Dining Cars daily between CHICAGO, 
DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, 
and between CHICAGO and DENVER COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO via Des Moines and Omaha, 
or Kansas City or Topeka. 


E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen'l Manager. Gen1lTkt & Pass. Agt, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Great Fishing Resorts of 
Northern New England 


one @]d@]eaB a2 


race CENTRAL RR 
“VERMONT nase 


and its 
connections 
=e @2 2 8 @& @ 20 
Round trip excursion tickets on sale in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and all principal cities in the East, to 
BACK BAY RANDOLPH BURLINGTON 
BARRE SALISBURY ST. ALBANS 
BRANDON SHELBURNE ALBURGH 
COLCHESTER SWANTON and 
JAMAICA WHITING HIGHGATE 
NEW HAVEN WINOOSKI SPRINGS 
On... LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
First-class hotels at reasonable rates. Boats, guides, etc., at 
moderate prices. See *‘AnGieR’s Guipe” for full particulars, 
Ask for excursion tickets at above cities or address 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, S.P.A. 
353 Broadway, New York 

T. H. HANLEY, Ticket Agent 
260 Washington St., Boston, [Mass. 


E. G. SMITH, President 
S. W. CUMMINGS, Gen. Pass, Agent 


Daily at 9.00 p. m. from Chicago. New and elegant 

equipment, built expressly for this service. Train 

lighted throughout by gas. Tickets and further infor- 

mation of your local ticket agent, or by ee 
H. SON,G. P. A., Til. Cent. R. R. Chicago, 














The Season for Trout Fishing 


in Pennsylvania opens April 15. IF you want to go 
where you can catch trout from the finest trout 
brooks in Pennsylvania, go to the Spruce Cabin 
House, Canadensis, Monroe Co., Pa. (Cresco 
Station,) D. L. & W. R. R. ; 


PRICE BROS., Props. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S LINE. 





NEW YORK, LAKE ERIE AND 


WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Along the line of the “Erie” from 20 to 200 miles from 
New York City may be found some GRAND FISHING 
WATERS, among which may be named: 

Basket, N. Y., for black bass and trout early in the season. 

Callicoon, N. Y., for black bass, trout and pickerel. 

Canisteo, N. Y., for black bass and pickerel. 

Castile, N. ¥., for trout and pickerel. 

Chemung, N. Y., for black bass. 

Deposit, N. Y., for black bass and trout early in the season. 

Greenwood Lake, N. Y., for black bass aud pickerel. 

Hawley, N. Y., for black bass, trout, perch and pickerel. 

Highland Mills, N. Y., for black bass, trout, perch and 
pickerel. / 

Jamestown, N. Y., for mascalonge, black bass, pickerel, etc. 

Lordville, N. Y., for trout and black bass, 

Olean, N. Y., for black buss and perch. 

Otisville, N. Y.. for black bass, pickerel and trout. 

Port Jervis, N. Y., for black bass and trout. 

Spring Water, N. Y., for black bass and trout. 

Woodbury. N. Y., for pickerel and perch. 

Renides the above there are several hundred other poirta 
in New York and Pennsylvania reached by the Lr.e where 
excellent tishing aud shooting may be had, 

Express trains leave Chambers St. daily at 9 A.M., 3 P. M., 
3.30 P. M. and 8.30 P.M. Send for time tables and all oth 
desired information to 


D. I. ROBERTS, 
Generul Passenyer Agent, 21 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 





BANNER ROUTE from and to Chicago, New 
York, Kansas City, St. Paul, Denver, St. 
Louis, Boston, Omaha, Des Moines, San 
Francisco. 


BANNER EQUIPMENT of Vestibuled Trains, 


with Pullman and Wagner Buffet and Com- 
partment Sleeping Cars, Palace Parlor Cars, 
Banner Dining Cars, Reclining Chair Cars. 


ZASASASSN eee Fw 


See that your Tickets Read via 


The Wabash Line. 


CHAS. M. HAYS, Vice-Pres’t and Gen’l Mgr. 
C. S. CRANE, Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agt. 


THE GREAT TRUNK LINE SOUTH 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


‘““Piedmont Air Line”’ 
VIA WASHINGTON, DANVILLE AND ATLANTA 
Perfection of Service. 
Highest Standard of Railway Travel between the 
NORTH AND SOUTH 
The only line south of the Potomac River operating 
solid Pullman Vestibuled Trains. Wo Extra Fare. 
Departure from New York (Pennsylvania R. R.) 
4:30 P. M. 
THE WASHINGTON AND SOUTHWESTERN VESTIBULED 
LIMITED 
every day in the year. 
Solid train comp sed of Pullman Drawing-room 
Sleeping Cars 
NEW YORK TO NI-W ORLEANS 
Dining car service south of Washington 
This train is compos d of 
PULLMAN DRAWING-ROOM SLEEPING CARS 
New York to Atlanta; New York to New Orleans; 
New York to Asheville and Hot Springs; 
New York to Jacksonville and Tampa; 
Washington to Birmingham and Mem- 
phis; Washington to Augusta. 
T2255) PLM 
Southern Railway Fast [ail 
Selected by the U. S. Government to transport the 
Southern mails. Composed of Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Sleeping cars. 

New York to Atlanta; New York to Montgomery ; 
New York to Savannah; New York to Jacksonville, 
With coaches 
New York to Washington, and Washington to Atlanta 
and New Orleans, making close connection at At- 

lanta with diverging lines South and West. 

To AVOID DELAYS AND CHANGING OF CARS, for 
ponits south, see that your tickets read via SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY (Piedmont Air Line). 

R. D. CARPENTER, A. S. THWEATT, 
General Agent. Eastern Passenger Agent. 
No. 271 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN M. CULP, W. A. TURK, 
Traffic Manager, General Passenger Agent. 
Washington, D. C. 


The FISHING and HUNTING 


in West Florida and on the Gulf 
Coast, between Mobile and New 
Orleans, cannot be excelled . 
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WRITE. 0. PATMORE 6.PA. 
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TOR FOLDERS DESCRIPTIVE, 
OF THE GULF COAST 
AND FLORIDA, 


DOUBLE DAILY THROUGH TRAINS 
From Cincinnati, Louisyille, 
Evansville and St. Louis. 


Folders, and information as to routes, rates, time, etc., sent 
upon application to 





C. P. ATMORE, Gen’ Pass. AcT. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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RACTICAL TEXT PAPERS ON THE ART OF ANGLING 


The following treatises are contained in the back numbers of THE AMERICAN ANGLER and will be 
sent, post paid, for 10 centseach. Please order by date. Address Harris Publishing Company, 19 Park 


Place, New York City. 


Fishing Implements 


Basket Straps, Shoes, etc. June, 3, 1882. 

How to Save Tackle. May 14, 1887. 

A Combination Fish Basket. }llustrated. April 23, 1887. 

The Proper Weight and Length of Rods. Illustrated. 
February 19, 26, 1887. 

A New Reverse Tied Fly. Illustrated. March 5s, 1887. 

The Epting Fly—A Study in Colors. Ul. March 5s, ’87. 

The Sunfish Fly. Illustrated. March 19, 1887. 

The Water Glass. Illustrated. February 5, 1887. 

Hooks for Trolling Gangs. February 14, 1885. 

Sandals for Rubber Wading Boots. Illustrated. 
September 20, 1884. 

istory of the Fish Hook. October 4, 1884. 

Preserving Fish as Specimens. January 26, 1884. 

A Landing Net for Rapid Streams. Ill. Jan. 1, 1887 

Tin Creels—How to Make Them Illustrated. 
December 4, 1886 ; January 1, 1887. 

Improved Lip-Hook Fastening. Ill. Oct. 24, 1885 

Practical Hints on Knots and Ties. Ill. Oct. ro, 1885, 

Practical Receipts for Anglers, Nov. 14, 28, Dec. 26, 85. 

How to Make an Effective Artificial Bait. Oct. 17, 8s. 

How to ‘Tie Bass and Other Flies. Illustrated. Sep- 
tember 12, 19, 26, October 3, 1885. 

The Use of ‘‘ Leaders.” July 25, 1885. 

Rod Joints. Illustrated. Oct 20, Nov. ro, 1883. 

Dressings for Flies. September 29, 1883. 

Anglers’ Knots: How to Tie Them. Illustrated. Aug- 
ust 18, September 8, Oct. 6, 1883. 

The Henshall Rod: Dimensions, etc., given by Dr. 
James A. Henshall. July 21, 1883. 

Amateur Rod Making. Illustrated. July 21, Sept. 
29, Oct. 13, Nov. 17, Dec. 22, 1883; Jan. 5, 12, 19, 26, Feb. 
2, 9, 16, 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Minnow Rods: Their Construction, ete. 
July 7, 1883 

A Serviceable Fishing Poat: How to Build It. 
Illustrated. December 20, 1884. 

The Reel, Its Place on the Rod. March 24, June 16, '83. 

A Sole Leather Bait Box. Illustrated. Dec. 23, 1882. 

Waterproofing Fish Lines. November 18, 1882. 

Light vs. Heavy Rods August 26, r882. 

Tackle and Traps. March 1s, 1884. 

The Reei Gaff and Rod. June 3, 1882. 

Trouting in the White Mountains. December 2, 1882. 

Trolling for Lake (Salmon) Trout. May 27, 1882. 

Trout of the Yosemite. May 27, 1882. 


Black and Fresh-Water Bass 


The Yellow Bass. Illustrated. May 7, 1887. 

The White or Silver Bass. Illustrated. April 30, 1887. 

Do Black Bass Migrate? January 8, 1887. 

Habits of the Black Bass. March 21, 28, 1885. 

A Treatise on the Strawberry Bass (Croppie.) Illus- 
trated. August 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Fishing in Lake Champlain. February 
2, 9, 16, 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Grounds Near Baltimore, Md. Feb. 23. '84. 

Black Bass Fishing at Henderson Harbor, N. Y. 
July x2, August 30, November 1, 1884. 


Black Bass Fishing Kelly’s Isl., Lake Erie. April 25, ’85. 


Miscellaneous Fresh=-Water Fish 


The Carp from an Angling Standpoint. Nov. 19, 1881. 

The Smelt of Sebago Waters; Description, Capture, 
etc. Illustrated. June 16, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Lake Herring. Ill. July 7, 1883. 

The Fresh-Water Drum or Gaspergou. Illustrated. 
February 26, 1887. 


Miscellaneous Salt-Water Fish 


When and Howto Catch Weakfish May ro, 1884. 

The Jewfish. Illustrated. Dec. 1, 1883; April 16, 1887. 

The Croaker. Illustrated. April o, 1887, 

The Eulachon (Candlefish). Illustrated. April 2, 1887. 

The Moon Eye. Illustrated. March 10, 1887. 

The Codfish and Haddock: How Taken on the Hook. 
Illustrated. July 21, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Hogfish: Sailor's Choice. Illus- 
trated. September 1, 1883. 

The Stad and Snapping Mackerel: How, When and 
Where to Take Them. Illustrated. August rr, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Lafayette (Spot) and the Men- 
haden Illustrated. July 28, 1883. 

The Sea Bass, Bergall and Tomcod; How When and 
Where to Capture Them. Illustrated. July 14, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Black Drumand Spanish Mackerel. 
Illustrated. June 30, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Blackfish and Flounder. Illustrated. 
July 7, 1883. 


A Treatise on the Sheepshead. Illus. June 16, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Bluefishand Weakfish. Illustrated. 
June 9, 1883. 

‘Trolling for Bluefish. June 17, 1882. 

The Yellow-Tail. Jllustrated. May r4, 1887. 

Pike, Pickerel and Mascalonge 

The Pickerel. Illustrated. March 5s, 1887. 

The Western Brook Pickerel. Illus. March 12, 1887. 

The Sacramento Pike. Illustrated. January 8, 1887. 

A Treatise on the Pike-Perch or Wall-Eyed Pike: Hab- 
its, Habitat and Mode of Capture. Illustrated. Septem- 
ber 8, 15, 22, 29, October 6, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Mascalonge: How, Whenand Where 
to Catch Them. L[llustrated. January 6, 13, 20, 27, 1883. 

Mascalonge of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi Sys- 
tems. Illustrated. June ro, 1886. 

Tne Propagation of the Mascalonye. Feb.5, Mch.19; ’87. 

Different Modes of Angling 


When to Strike. May 20, June 10, 1882. 

The Play of alish: What is It? May 14, 1887. 

How toCamp Comfortably Without Tent or Shanty. 
January 22, 1887. 

What Constitutesan Angler. Jan. 15, Feb. 5, 1887. 

How to Weigh Large Fish. Ill. Jan.1, April g, 1887. 

Transporting Live Minnows. Feb. 28. 

Insects as Angling Lures. Sept. 27, Oct. 4, 11, 25, 1884. 

English Methods of Bait Casting. Illustrated. Janu- 
ary 23, 30, February 6, 1886. 

New Method of Keeping Minnows Alive. October 23, 
November 6, 1886; January 20, 1887. 

Anglingasa Fine Art. October 24, 1885. Asa Pastime. 
January g, 1886. 

Salmon and Trout 


The Atlantic Salmon: Scientific and Popular Descrip- 
tion, Habitat and Capture. Illustrated. March 31, 1883. 

The New Sunapee Lake Trout: Is it the ‘Blue-Black?”’ 
Illustrated. February 19, 1887. 

Seth Green on Howto Catch Lake Trout. April 4, ’85. 

How to Feed Young Trout. February 7, 1885. 

Spinning for Large Trout. Aug st 23, 1884. 

Habits of Trout. October 4, 1884. 

Fishing for Sea Trout. February o, 1884. 

A Treatise on the Land-Locked Salmon. May 17, ’84. 

Trout Fishing on Rapid Streams. December 2g, 1883. 

The Trout of Northern Michigan. June 9g, 1883. 

About the Dolly Varden. January 1, 22, 1887. 

StockingStreams withTrout. BySethGreen.Feb.27,’86 

Description andHabits ‘ fGermanTrout. Feb. 13,1886. 

TheTrout Streams of WesternNo.Caroiina. Jan. 8, ’87. 

Seth Green on Growth of Young Trout. May 16, 1885 

The Bisby Trout: Scientificand Popular Description. 
How They are Caught, etc. Illus. Oct. 13, 20, 1883. 

What is a Pike? What isa Pickerel? Illustrated. De- 
cember 16, 1882; January 5, 1889. 

A Treatise on the Pike: Habitat, Tackle Used, etc. 
Illustrated. March 3, ro, 17, 24, 1883. 

Grayling 

Fly Fishing for Grayling: Its History, ete. October 
23, 1886; February 5, 1887. 

Fishing for the Grayling of Michigan. Illustrated. No- 
vember 28, March 21, 1887. 

Angling Resorts 

The Dead River Regions of Maine. July rz, 1884. 

How to Reach the Nepigon. August 9, 1884. 

Fishing in Moosehead Lake. September 20, 27, 1884. 

Description and Chart of the Fishing Waters of Lake 
Champlain. January 22, 29, 1887. 


Miscellaneous 


By-Laws of a Fresh-Water Club. August 18, 1883. 

Description and Review of the American Anglers’ 
Casting Tournament. Oct. 20, 1883; Nov. 1, 1884: Oct. 24, 
31, 1885; May 28, June 4, 1887. 

The Inner Nature (Senses) of Fish. May 16, 23, 30, 1885. 

Best Plans for Carp Ponds. September 12, 1885. 

Alaskan Fishes. September 26, November 7, 1885. 

Game Fishes of the Northwest. May 24, 31, June 28, 
July 109, 1384. 

Rocky Mountain Trout, Montana Grayling, Whitefish 
and Rainbow Trout: Description of How to Fish for 
Them. January 1, 8, 15, 29, 1887. 

The Game Qualities of the Troutvs. Those ofthe 
Grayling. January 209, 1887. 

Reason and Instinct in Fishes. November 24, 1883. 

Definition of Ichthyolo.ical Terms. December 13, 20, 
27, 1884; February 7. 188s. 
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For Jacksonville, Fla., and all Florida Points 
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Unsurpassed Passenger Accommodations and Cuisine. 


Steamer “ALGONQUIN,” Captain S. C. Platt. 
- Steamer “IROQUOIS,” Captain L. W. Pennington. 
Steamer “CHEROKEE,” Captain H. A. Bearse. 


< Steamer “SEMINOLE,” Captain J. K. Chichester. 
2 ‘ Steamer “‘ YEMASSEE,” Captain Jos. McKee. 
2 ; : Steamer “ DELAWARE.” 


Through Dude Rates and Bills of Lading for all points South and Southwest, via Charleston and all Florida 
: points, via Jacksonville. 
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_ Between Jacksonville, Palatka, Sanford, Enterprise, Fla. 
and Intermediate Landings on the St. Johns River . . . 


Sailing from Jacksonville daily, except Saturday at 3.30 P. M., making close connections with all Railroads at 
we Palatka, Astor, Blue Springs and Sanford. 
tet red ( Through Tickets and Bills of Lading at Lowest Rates to all interior points to Florida. 
Steamer“ CITY Os JACKSONVILLE,” Captain W. A. Shaw, : 
ee Re Ot Steamer Es SB. DE BARRY,” Captain Leo Vogel, 
Steamer ‘“ EVERGLADE,” Captain Creaser. 
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Ammunition 





TARGETS REDUCED TO ONE-TENTH SIZE. 


Always Makes 
a High Score 


No. I. 10 shots at 200 yards with .32-40 Remington Rifle. 
No.2. 10 shots at 200 yards with .45-70 Gould Cartridges in 
Winchester Rifle. 


No. 3. 10 shots at 200 yards with :38-55 Ballard and Marlin 
Cartridges in Marlin Rifle. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 


EZ BRIDGEPORT, CONN. } ms 
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OLD HERC—A SALTY WATER FISHER. 


BY CHAS: 


Many of the visitors at Kit’s Ham- 
mock (Delaware Bay), within the past 
fifteen years, will remember old Herc, 
or Hercules, or, as he styled himself: 

‘‘Harkless, sah, de strong man what 
you read ’bout in de Bible.”’ 

When I first made the acquaintance 
of Here, some years ago, he was a 
stout, sturdy fellow of about fifty years 
of age, and possessed of immense 
strength. He had long muscular arms, 
heavy shoulders, and was about as 
black as ebony. He was the man of all 
work at the hotel, but his chief delight 
was the care of horses, of which he 
seemed to have a thorough knowledge. 
Here was also a great lover of the 
water, and was in his glory when ac- 
companying a fishing excursion as bow 
oarsman to the heavy boat that usually 
carried parties out on the bay. He 
would rather row than sail, and hée 
could pull that heavy boat through a 
choppy seaway without any apparent 
exertion. 

Bill Bright, the violinist, and one of 
tie best “dance fiddlers. that. ever 
handled a bow,” was stopping at the 
Hammock, and he and Herc became 
firm friends. The latter would sit by 
the hour listening to Bright’s music, 
with his eyes intently riveted upon the 


COBILE. 


? 


performer, with no sign of animation 
except a convulsive twitching of the 
muscles of his under lip, and the slow, 
measured movement of one foot as he 
kept time with the violin. 

Bright was a famous fisherman, and 
almost every day would take parties out 
on the bay in the large sail boat to fish 
for sea trout (weakfish). One morning 
Bright and I had arranged it to go out 
by ourselves, and Here had make up 
his mind, uninvited, to accompany us, 
and all the persuasion that Bright 
could bring to bear in opposition to this 
scheme was lost upon our sable friend. 

‘* Now, look here,” said Bill, ‘‘ Hob- 
son (the proprietor of the hotel) might 
not like your running away in the 
morning; there’s lots of work to be 
done, and he depends upon you, and if 
you go off he’ll cuss like a major.”’ 

Herc looked at Bright with a comical 
expression on his countenance, and al- 
though heclaimed to be very religious (at 
times), as alldarkies do, he broke forth: 

‘‘Who a debil keers fur Hobson— 
who keers fur his cussin’, bress Gawd, I 
kin cuss as hard as Hobson; I don’t 
give a snap fur him. I’m gwine to go, 
an’ dat’s all bout it. I'll meet ye at de 
Sand ditch up de sho’, yo’ cum up dat- 
away—Gosh amighty.”’ 
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All right,” said Bright; <‘‘ we'll 
meet you,” and as we went into the 
kitchen to get our scalded mussels for 
bait, we heard Herc muttering: 

‘“Pooty note, kain’t go fishin 
‘thought gettin’ cussed—de debil wid 
Hobson!” 

In half an hour we had all our traps 
in the boat, and, as the wind was light, 
concluded to row, and had pulled the 
boat up along the shore towards the 
Sand ditch, when we spied Here com- 
ing across a meadow. He had made a 
circuit of half a mile to avoid Hobson, 
who was out in a field where the men 
were threshing wheat. As _ Herc 
stepped into the boat we saw that he 
had something concealed 
shirt bosom, and Bright asked: 

ai What's that in your shirt, Here?” 

“MPortie, he replied. 

‘¢ What?” 

‘¢ Gin’] Washington.”’ 

Bright smiled, and Here drew from 
its hiding-place a quart flask, with the 
bust of Washington blown upon its 
side, which held a quart of ‘*‘ Hobson’s 
Bests: 

<“Viou ve. been 
rum,’’ said Bill. 

‘¢Bress de Lawd, I didn’t nuther; 
he owes me more’n dat fo’ overwork.” 

We had a few bottles of water in the 
boat, and at Herc’s request sampled 
the Gin’ral,” after which Herc took a 
drink, and then insisted on taking my 
place at the oars, which I willingly 
surrendered to him, and he made that 
heavy boat fairly skip over the water in 
the direction of the fishing grounds. 

‘Do you know how 'tis, Mr. Bright, 
dat dem genelmen ketches mo’ fishes 
dan you,’ said Herc: 

‘«T suppose they’re better fishermen,” 
replied Bill. 

‘‘No, sir; dey takes advantage o’ 
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stealing Hobson’s 
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you. Now I'll jest tell ye how ’tis. 
You sail de boat out to de fishin’ 
grouns, den you go forred to take in 


-ye’r sail an’ drap anchor, an’ ’fore your 


seat hes time to cool, a couple o’ dem 
fancy fishermen flops right down in de 
starn o’ de boat, heps darselves to de 
best bait, heaves dar line o’board, an’ 
de tide carries ‘em a little beyant de 
boat, an’ ‘fore you git time to baita 
hook dey begins to haul in de trouts. 
You've got to fish ober de side o’ de 
boat in de shadder, an’ fishes don’t bite 
so well as ef yer line wor trailin’ away 
wid de tide.” 

Bright looked at me, and with a 
knowing wink, said: ‘*‘ Herc’s right; 
you know yourself that fish bite better 
at a trail.’’ 

Herc kept up his fire of talk, giving 
us the advantage of his experience, 
and in due time we arrived at the fish- 
ing grounds. Bright, wishing to test 
Herc’s advice, kept his seat in the stern 
of the boat, and Herc attended to the 
anchor. 

‘*Now, Mr. Bright, tell me whar to 
drap dis mud-hook, an’ down she goes,” 
said he. 

Bright sounded the bottom, and at 
length ordered the anchor dropped, and 
when the boat swung around with the tide 
we threw ourlines overboard. Bright's 
sinker had scarcely touched bottom be- 
fore he hooked a 2 th trout, and hauled 
him into the boat. 

“Didn't I tole, ye. so?’ ‘said omg 
colored friend. ‘‘ Kain’t fool dis chile 
‘bout fishes; hain’t ben fishin’ in dis 
yere bay fur forty years ’thout larnin’ 
sumfin—ya, ya!” 

Bright caught several fine fish, and 
once in a while I hooked one, but Herc 
seemed to have poor luck; the fish 
didn’t trouble his bait much. Now and 
then he gave a tremendous jerk, which, 
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if a fish had been on his hook, would 
have pulled his gills out, or perhaps torn 
his head completely off; at the same 
time speaking either to the fish or to 
himself. ‘‘Now mind yerself; don’t 
fool yerself too much wid dat bait; rec- 
ollect ole Hiere’S.at de order endo’, de 
line, an’ he’s shore def to fishes.” He 
would then pull up his line, only to find 
that all the bait had been nibbled off. 
After a few performances of this kind, 
he said: 

iver allers “tound dat ¢€f Igo to 
sleep, or make believe, dat de trouts ’1 
bite, an’ I’m gwine to fool ’em now.” 

Herc put on fresh bait, and throw- 
ing his line overboard stretched out his 
huge form across the thwart and began 
to snore vigorously. Bright and I had 
forgotten all about him, so intent were 
we with our own lines, when, with a 
spring that almost capsized the boat, he 
rolled off the thwart, upsetting the ‘:Gin- 
ral,” which fortunately fell on asponge 
which we used to bail out the boat, at 
the same time exclaiming: 

‘‘Gashamighty! Neber felt de like 
im all my life. Must o’ ben a shirk. 
Reckon he’s tuek bait, hook an’ all. I'll 
fest pullman. seen) (Pulls up his) line, 
talking all the time.) ‘‘ Didn’t ye see 
how he bore on dat line. Lawd, ef I’d 
hooked him we’d hed some fun, now 
mind I tell ye.” 

Herc hauled in his line and found 
that the bait hadn’t been disturbed, and 
I had a hearty laugh at him. 

fWiou te; dreaming,” Said. Bright; 
‘‘you had no bite; you’re a regular 
nuisance in a boat; you don’t know 
how to fish.”’ 

Herc’s countenance was the picture 
of blank amazement. He looked at his 
hooks, each with half a clam on it, and 
then at us, and said: 


‘¢ Bless de Lawd! Ef I hedn’t a bite 
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of a shirk I hope I may never go to 
heaven. Datere shirk must o’ bit at 
de dipsy. Look, now, I swaref I doan 
See de marks 0’ .his teef.on de lead!” 

‘Take another drink, Herc, and try 
some other plan,” said I. Here tooka 
drink, and said: 

‘*T allers tuk notice ef I begun to tell 
a yarn de fishes wor sure tobite. Now 
iniitellye one, Wo rye (see dat white 
house away off dar on yan side o’ dat 
bunch o’ trees? Well, I used to live 
dar. My ole master (Here had been 
born a slave) used to own dat farm, an’ 
dar’s whar I was raised. My, oh! 
What happy days I’se spent dar—yes, 
indeedy. De ole man hed a boy (Jack), 
he was de orneriest cuss I eber knowed 
—neber worked—neber done nuffin but 
debil ’round an’ git into trouble. He 
was a bully fellow, though; mean’ him 
laid out in de woods many a night, 
coon an’ possum huntin’; we used to 
build a big fire an’ roast sweet ‘taters 
in de hot ashes, an’ on our way home 
stop at de ale mill an’ git a drink o’ 
cider ’—(another tremendous jerk at 
his line, and, hauling in hand over hand, 
exclaimed—'‘‘got ‘im dis time shore 
"‘nuff,’’ and he landed a fine trout into 
the boat, which tickled him amazingly. 
After baiting and throwing his line 
overboard again he resumed his story.) 

‘“‘Ves, genelmen, dem was happy 
times, but dey’ll neber come back. 
Now dis boy Jack was allers a gittin’ 
into trouble, but de wust trouble hap- 
pened one night when we was out 
huntin’. Jack knowed all de boys in 
de hull neighborhood, an’ he was kinder 
boss ober ‘em, but dey liked him fur 
all; and: ef he said, ‘ Boys, let’s. go 
huntin’, he jest could get all de dogs 
he wanted—an all de boys, too. One 
night we made up to hev a big hunt; 
it was jest ‘bout huskin’ time, an’ a 
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bright moonlight night. Lawd, how 
de frost did shine on de grass, an’ a 
feller hed to jump roun’ to keep warm. 
Little Billy Cullen fetched three head 
o’ dogs, Tom Morris hed ole Hec, an’ 
Joe Benson hed an ole yaller cur—he 
was mighty good to jump a coon, but 
couldn’t run a trail wuff a cent—allers 
frowin’ off on rabbits an’ minks an’ 
sich; but de boss dog o’ de hull lot was 
Jack’s Trailer. 
dat dog would run a coon! An’ foxes 
—(another jerk at the 
proved a false alarm.) 

off—went down back o’ de 
den struck froo de woods down 
along de branch. Trailer got foot of a 
possum and treed him, an’ little Billy 


Bless de Lawd, how 
line, which 
Well, we sot 
ole field, 


an’ 


Cullen clim de tree an shuk him out 
an’ de yaller dog killed him. We kept 
on for a spell, an’ at last Trailer struck 
On saecoon Ss» track.» Arter 
oder dogs tuk it up an’ off dey went, 
down de branch, den up froo Mr. Ben- 
son’s field, an’ down along de crick. 
Lawd, what music! Dey run dat coon 
two hours ‘fore he treed, but, at last, 
Trailer fetched a bark, an’ we knowed 
his goose was cooked. We run down 
to whar de dogs was, and sho’ ‘nuff, 
dar was Mr. Coon ’way up on de tip 
top of a big gum, scrouched down clost 
to de limb. ‘Who’s goin’ to climb dat 
tree?” said Billy Cullen.= “Taint me, 
you may jest bet,’ Joe Benson said. 
‘Kaint git dis chile up dat tree.’ ’Bout 
dat time up comes Jack. ‘Whar’s de 
coon? ssaid she); “Upson detip topo’ 
dat gum,’ said Billy. ‘ Hain’t nobody 
goin’ arter him?’ said Jack. ‘You go 
yerself,’ said Billy; I clim for de pos- 
sum! Joe Benson said he’d go, only he 
hed a sore foot. At last Jack tuk off 
his coat an’ boots, an’ I gin’ him a lift 
an’ up he went. He got up an’ shuk 
out de coon, an’ jes as de ole feller 


a while de 


struck de ground de dogs catched him, 
an my, oh! What a bully fight he made. 
While we was payin’ ‘tention to de 
dogs an’ Jack hollered out, 
‘Boys, I kain’t hold out much longer! 


coon, 


We looked up, an’ my golly, dar was 
Jack ’way out on a little limb an’ hit a 
bendin’ an’ him almost pitchin’ off. 
‘What’s de matter?’ said Joe. “Im 
slippin’, said Jack, an’ ’fore he got de 
words out’n his mouf his feet giv way 
an’ he was just hangin’ by his arms. 
We all hilt our breff. 
fall,’ said Jack. ‘Ef you're gwine’ to 
fall yo’ better say yo’r prayers,’ said 
Joe Benson, ‘for you'll git smashed all 
ter flinders.’ 
said Jack. 

art in 


‘I’m gwine to 


‘Don’t know no prayers,’ 
‘Better say ‘Our Father 
heaven’ anyhow, fur yell be 
killed, sure! Jack commenced: ‘Our 
Father art in heaven, hollered be dy 
name—’”’ here, here, (gave another pull 
at his line, and brought up a toad fish, 
andthen resumed). ‘‘Wharwas I?” 

‘¢ Where the boy was saying his pray- 
ers,” said I. 

‘+ Oh, yes! Well, he got up to ho 
lered be dy name,’ an’ didn’t know no 
mo’, an’ while he was tryin’ to recollec’ 
de balance his hands slipped, an’ down 
he kim kerwallop, an’ lit on Joe Ben- 
son’s yaller dog. Lawd, what a ki-yi 
dat dog sot up; you could yere him fo’ 
miles. Joe said de dog’s back was 
bruk, an’ his ole man would giv’ him 
de debil, fur be kind o’ prized dat dog, 
he was a good ratter roun’ de granery. 
But, pore Jack! Dar he laid—groanin 
an’ carryin’ on as ef he wor dead fo’ 
sure. Billy Cullen ’xamined him an’ 
axed him how he felt, but Jack he 
on’y groaned—couldn’t speak. Billy’s 
brother Sam was learnin’ to be a doctor 
at some college, an’ Billy ’magined he 
know’d somethin’ ‘bout doctorin’, so he 
took holt o’ Jack’s pulse, an’ arter a 
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wuunlie he said, “Boys, I reckon he’s 
gone—two o’ his legs is bruk an’ his 
skull fractioned; ’sides dat his insides 
is all turned upside down.’ Joe Ben- 
son keered mo’ fur his ole yaller cur 
Enaaune “did) fo. pore: Jack, an arter 
rubbin’ hima spell, got ’im so’s he could 
walk, an’ we all started fur home. I 
got Jack 
limber as a rag. When we got home 
de folkses was all in bed, and I hed to 
wake em up. De ole misses—Jack’s 
mammy—kim down fust; when she seed 
Jack she guv a scream an’ fainted. 
Dat fotched de ole man down stairs. 
When he seed Jack he tuk to cussin’ 
and fotched me a lick side 0’ my jaw 
dat made me see stars. ‘Go fura doc- 
tei o black debil, says he, ‘or I'll 
skin’ de hide atin ye. I got Jack's 
colt (Brown Dick), an’ bridled ‘im, an’ 
’thout any saddle rid over, an’ fotched 
Dr. Harris. He ’xamined Jack and said 
no bones was bruk, but he was badly 
shuk up, an’ would hev to be kep 
mighty quiet. In ’bout fo’ weeks he 
got well, an’ de ole man sent him to 
Newark to school; he wanted to make a 
doctor out’n him, butt’wantno go. He 
tried him at everything, but he was so 
ornery that at last he hed to make a 
lawyer out’n him, an’ dat jest suited 
him ’xactly, fur he could outlie de Jews.” 
‘ls he alive yet?” 1 inquired. 
Taye! Lawd bress ye, why he 
went out West an’ got married, an’ 
was ‘lected to Congress. Why, he’s 
one o’ de biggest liars in Washington.” 
Herc resumed his fishing, and, as the 
fish bit freely, he had no further occa- 
sion to fool them. 
The wind had freshened up a little, 
and our boat pitched on the swells, 


on my back, and he was 
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which caused the water bottles to roll 
from side to side and make a peculiar 
gurgling sound. 

‘What's dat—what’s dat? Didn't ye 
year sumpfin? By golly, dat’s a drum- 
fish, an’ I’se gwine to go fur him.” 

He baited each of his hooks with a 
whole clam, and lowering down the 
line carefully, said: 

‘‘Now, genelmen, jest keep quiet an’ 
I'll show ye some fun.” 

The boat ceased pitching, and the 
bottles remained stationary, when Herc 
said: ‘‘Hish! He’s gwine down arter 
my bait,” and he took a firm hold on 
his line, and, with set teeth, looked the 
picture of determination. Bright and 
I knew it was a false alarm: 

Pisin ) sles) “comin, lp, 
Golly! He’s jest rubbed ‘gainst my 
line. My Lawd, what a rouser! Ef 
he'd on’y jest nibble at dat bait one 
little mite I’d hev ’1m.” 

Whether it was only imagination or 
a trout had struck at his bait, Herc be- 
lieved it was a drum, and, with one 
tremendous jerk, which caused the boat 
to careen over to her gunwale, he 
snatched in the line: 

‘¢Bress de Lawd! Inever felt sicha 
bite in all my born days, but he lef’ go.” 

We roared with laughter; the water 
bottles rolled from under the stern, and - 
Herc saw in an instant that he had 
been fooled, and for about a minute he 
let out some of the tallest ‘‘cussing”’ I 
ever listened to, which he rounded up 
with: 

‘Gosh amighty, genelmen, I’m git- 
tin’ dry. Let’s all take one, but fur de 
Lawd’s sake don’t tell Hobson "bout dis 
drum. Ef ye do, I’ll never year de last 
Of it.” 





now. 


RUSE 


BY WM. C. 


AND FISHING IN AMERICA: 


HARRIS. 


(Continued from page rot.) 


The fishes of the sucker family— 
Catostomidw—belong tea distinct order, 
that of the FEventognathi (from three 
Greek words, signifying “ well,” “ with- 


” 


in,’ “jaw,” having reference to the 
maxillary bone being perfect, not enter- 
ing into or being a part of a barbel or 
“feeler,” as is the case with the preced- 
ing order—the Nematognathi—under 
which we have just treated the catfishes ). 
This order embraces the majority of 
the fresh-water fishes of the world, but 
includes only a few of those that come 
within the scope of our work, the 
greater number being small fishes, used 
generally for baits, and others scarcely 
worthy of attention of the angler, 
were it not that they are considered by 
fishermen in many parts of the United 
States as legitimate objects of pursuit. 

The prominent physical features of 
the suckers are: Absence of teeth in 
the jaws; a protractile mouth with 
thick and fleshy lips, the mouth being 
usually situated under and behind the 
snout; the lower throat bones (called 
pharyngeal and situated behind the 
gills and at the beginning of the throat) 
are curved like a scythe and have many 
comb-like teeth in one row, and the air 
bladder is large and divided’ into two 
or three parts. They have no adipose 
dorsal fin, which readily distinguishes 
them from some of the whitefishes, 
particularly the Rocky Mountain white- 
fish, which many anglers, thoughtlessly, 
believe to be a sucker. 

There are, so far as is known, about 
eleven genera and about sixty species 


of the sucker family, in which is also 
included the buffaloes and red horse 
fishes. The species most commonly 
met with by the angler is the common 
or white sucker—Catostomus  teres— 
(Catostomus from two Greek words, 
signifying “inferior” and “mouth,” 
having reference to the position of the 
mouth, and feres from the Latin, mean- 
ing ‘“terete”’ or cylindrical and slightly 
tapering, alluding to the shape of the 
body.) This fish is found in nearly all 
ponds and from Canada to 
Florida and westward to Montana, and 
individual fish have been taken measur- 
ing over twenty inches in length, and 
weighing nearly, if not quite, five 
pounds. The adult species, however, 
are subject to great variation in size and 
coloration; those found in the mountain 
streams being of small size, from five to 
nine inches, and of different coloration 
from the larger fish. It has twelve rays. 
in the dorsal fin and two or three rows. 
of papille or nipple projections on its 
upper lip. The usual color is olive 
with dusky markings along the dorsal 
line, merging into silvery on the sides 
and belly, and the male is said to have, 
in the spring, a rosy stripe along the 
lateral line. Dr. Bean tells us that the 
young of this species are brownish in 
color and somewhat mottled, with a 
dark median band, or a series of large 
blotches. This fish has a number of 
local names, such as the pale sucker, 
gray sucker, brook sucker, and, in 
Canada, it is known as the Carpe 
blanche. It has also a curious name, 


streams 
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the origin of which I vainly tried to as- 
tain, in Rockland Co., N. Y., where it is 
called the The local 
names given to fishes vary in nearly 


‘“cannupera 


every township in the States, and this 
custom extends to the names of natural 
baits of precisely the same character 
used on different streams, but in adyja- 
cent localities. Readers of the AMER- 
ICAN ANGLER will remember my re- 
searches into the popular nomenclature 
of the helgramite or dobson—Coryvdalis 
cornu/us—and that I unearthed, without 
exhausting them, forty-seven different 
local names for this great lure for the 
black bass. A catalogue of the com- 
mon names of American fishes would 
be a massive but valuable volume. 

The stone roller—Cafostomus nigrt- 
cans—may be easily known by its head, 
which is flattened on top and concave 
between the eyes. It. has eleven rays 
in the dorsal fin and its upper lip is 
thick, with eight or ten rows of papillae 
on it. This fish has many common 
names, among which are hog sucker, 
stone toter, hammer-head sucker, stone 
Jugger, crawl-a-bottom, hog molly, hog 
mullet, mud sucker, etc., etc: The 
name of shoemaker has been given to 
it at Lake Erie, perhaps because of its 
resemblance in color to shoemaker’s 
pitch. It has a wide habitat, ranging 
from Western New York to North Car- 
olina, thence westward to Kansas. It 
grows large, up to two feet in length, 
and the young are almost ubiquitous in 
the mountain streams of the Eastern 
Middle States. Prof. G. Browne Goode, 
seems to have a warm penchant for 
the sucker family, and tosses his glove 
with a sort of chivalric nonchalance at 
the feet of Dr. Jordan, who is disposed 
to impugn the value of the sucker asa 
food fish, writes pleasantly and interest- 
ingly of the stone toter : 
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“ It delights in rapids and shoals, pre- 
ferring cold and clear water, and is ex- 
tremely abundant in running 
stream in the North and West, where 
its singular, almost comical, form is 
common to every school-boy. Its pow- 
erful pectorals render it a swifter swim- 
mer than any other of its family. Its 
habit is to rest motionless on the bot- 
tom, where its mottled colors render it 
difficult to distinguish from the stones 
among which it lies. When disturbed, 
it darts away very quickly after the 
manner of the darters. They often go 
in small schools. I have never found 
this fish in muddy water; although 
called the ‘ mud sucker’ in the brooks, 
it is most characteristically a fish of the 
running streams.” This little fish is 
called ‘ stone-slider” by the fishermen 
at Presque Isle,in Lake Erie, and as 
considered to bea most excellent lure 
for the black bass of that water. 

Another species of the Catostomt 
merits attention: the northern sucker— 
Catostomus catostomus. Its distinguish- 
ing feature is the snout, which consid- 
erably overhangs the mouth and is 
much longer than in the common 
sucker (C. feres). The mouth is large, 
but with a thin upper lip, upon which 
are two to four rows of papillae. There 
are ten to eleven rays in the dorsal fin 
and usually sevenintheanal. This fish 
ranges all through the Great Lake sys- 
tem westward to Alaska. Dr. Bean 
tells us that it is very common in Lake 
Erie and extremely abundant northward, 
reaching a weight of five pounds in 
Alaska, where, and in other northern 
sections, the head and roe are used in 
making a palatable soup. 

There’ are .several species: of- the 
Catostomi which appear to be peculiar 
to the Rocky Mountain region, of two 
of which we give illustrations. They 
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are the gray sucker—Caf/astomus griseus 

and the red horse sucker—C. ardens 
—both of which were found by Dr. 
Yordan in the Yellowstone lakes and 
river. The former—C. griseus—was 
very abundant and said to grow to 
eighteen inches; C. ardens was found 
in the warm waters of Witch creek, and 
the young were abundant in Heart lake. 
About one specimen in three or four 
was found to be invested with a worm, 
roving free in the abdominal cavity, 
and the infested fish did not appear to 
grow poor or become diseased or even 
oppressed by the infliction, which fact 
would appear to be another argument 
on the side of the angler that fishes do 
not feel pain, but fight hard when on 
the hook—only to get away, a mere 
struggle against restraint. 

The chub sucker—Erimvzon sucetta 
—(the generic name, from the Greek 
“to suck,” and sucetta from the French 
sucet, ““sucker’’) is not often, if ever, 
seen by the trout stream angler, its 
usual habitat being in slow turbid 
streams, and it is often found near or 
under the lily pads and other plants 


growing in waters adjacent to the tide’ 


ways. It is known in different sections 
as the sweet sucker, creek-fish, rounded 
sucker and mullet, and Mr. Charles 
Hallock states that it is also called the 
barbel in some localities. It is found 
in nearly all waters east of the Rocky 
mountains, from Maine to Texas. There 
is a northern variety of this fish, which 
ranges from Massachusetts to Dakota, 
and is very common; it, as well as the 
southern variety, may be distinguished 
by the absence of the lateral line. The 
most prominent differentiation, how- 
ever, between the northern and south- 
ern varieties, is observed in the scale 
system—the northern having forty-three 
scales along the lateral line, and fifteen 


rows of them ; the southern only thirty- 
six scales and fifteen rows. The latter 
variety is said to be abundant in Florida 
waters, where Professor G. Browne 
Goode first discovered and classified it: 
It is a much handsomer fish than its 
northern brother, having a larger dorsal 
fin and beautiful. scales marked with 
vivid color lines. It grows toa length 
of one foot, and Dr. Bean states that it 
is very tenacious of life, but has very 
little value as food. The young, which 
serve as excellent lures for pike, pick- 
erel and blaek bass, have a very distinct 
black lateral band. 

Notwithstanding the great abundance 
of the species of suckers, the average 
angler finds cause of argument and, 
from the fraternity standpoint, one of 
regret, in that these fish lack the essen- 
tial qualities of game fish when handled 
on a light rod and delicate water tackle. 
However, there is another phase to the 
sucker question which is entitled to con- 
sideration. Some years ago, under the 
stimulus of an animated discussion by 
intelligent and observing anglers, over 
the merits or demerits of the sucker as 
a game fish, it was ascertained that this 
much despised species had taken a sur- 
face-trailed artificial fly, cast and man- 
ipulated by Judge Fitz-James Fitch, of 
Prattsville, N.-Y., and, when hooked, 
made a sturdy fight; that this exper- 
lence was repeated in the case of a Mr. 
Quigley, a druggist, of New York city, 
who caught two black suckers on artifi- 
cial flies in a lake in northern New 
York, one of the fish taking the feathers 
on top of the water, and the other seiz- 
ing them a few inches below the sur- 
face ; that a string of fifteen to twenty 
was made at Woodville, Me., by Mr. 
Louis Papineau on a spoon fly, baited 
with worms and cast from the railroad 
bridge, and so eager were these suckers 
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(called red-brook suckers locally) to 
take the lure that they rose within three 
inches of the surface to do so ; that they 
have been seen in large shoals in Pine 
River, jumping in front of the hotel at 
Charlevoix Mills, Mich.; that numbers 
of the so-called ‘‘ hammer-head ” suck- 
ers have taken a bait before it reached 
the bottom—this in the Schuylkill 
River, near Phcenixville, Pa.; that they 
have been known to rise to the surface 
and seize falling grasshoppers, and have 
been caught with this lure trailed on 
top of the water by Elijah E. Churchill, 
of Prattsville, N. Y., who took forty 
suckers by this method in a morning's 
outing; that their instinct approaches 
very nearly the reasoning quality, for 
they have been seen when going down 
a rapid, where the water was not of 
sufficient depth for them to swim, to 
turn broadside to the current, which 
caused them to roll over until they 
reached the pool below; that such is 
their tenacity of life, that when frozen 
solid they can be thawed out, animate 
and frisky as when in their normal con- 
dition. 

With this testimony before us, we 
should not place the sucker below the 
plane of the catfish as desirable objects 
for the pursuit of the hand-line fisher- 
man, excepting always that grand mem- 
ber of the catfish family—the channel 
or spotted cat—/ctalurus punctatus—ot 
the pure water streams. The suckers 
we have described spawn in the spring, 
ascending small streams, when acces- 
sible for that purpose, but, like all other 
fresh-water fish, they quickly accom- 
modate themselves to their environ- 
ment, and spawn under certain condi- 
tions in large waters. At such times 
their flesh is flaccid and unfit to eat, but 
if taken in the winter, in cold running 
waters particularly, the sucker is by no 


means to be despised as a table fish, 
and in the last ot the winter months, 
when the eggs of the female are ap- 
proaching maturity, the roe is a delicious 
morsel, equal in flavor and richness to 
that of the shad. Having broadened 
out so far in treating of the sucker as 
a line fish, it may be well to tell how to 
catch them, but, as my experience has 
been limited, I relegate the duty to Mr. 
S..M. Harper, of Mechanicsburg, O., 
who wrote me some time ago: 

“In February and March is the best 
time. Red angleworms (or brandlings) 
are the best bait, if well scoured and 
lively. Wheat flour and cotton paste 
balls are the next best bait. A strong 
light line, with single gut snell and No. 
g hook, may be used. Two feet from 
the hook fasten a B shot and use no 
float, but plenty of line. Insert the 
hook in the worm on the back, midway 
from the head to the band or lobe; 
make the worm come round the bend 
of the hook so that the point may be 
inside the worm, and allow all the re- 
mainder of the worm to be perfectly 
free, in order that it may squirm 
around. 

‘Approach the water as you would 
for trout, as the sucker is very easily 
alarmed, and will not take the bait at 
all when scared. Cast in with as much 
care as if casting the fly, in such man- 
ner as to leave the hook down stream 
from the sinker, which must be allowed 
to lie on bottom. Let out line long 
enough that the current will not carry 
it beyond the sinker, and by watching 
the line where it enters the water you 
can readily ascertain when it is being 
moved bya fish. Wait until it moves 
rather lively and then make a slight 
strike and you have him hooked. 
Handle with care, give time to tire, and 
you may land your fish. All this must 
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be done as quietly as possible, or the 
remaining fish will not bite for full an 
hour. It requires. all) the 
trout fishing. 

“T have known the biting spoiled by 


silence of 


the 
water at the very time that the fish 
were taking the bait readily. Perfect 
silence is the key that unlocks the mys- 


my dog carelessly coming near 


tery of sucker casting, and he who goes 
to the water without this, will generally 
return home disappointedand disgusted 


to boot. Generally speaking, the an- 
gler who has the best /i#ck is he who 
uses the best judgment, and _ vice 
versa. 


The buffalo fishes, so called from the 
hump on the anterior portion of the 
back, are grouped under the generic 
name of J/ctiobus (from two Greek 
words signifying “fish” and “butfalo”’). 
There appear to be eight species of 
them, but ichthyologists seem to be un- 
_ determined as to their number and ex- 
act classification, hence my notes will 
be brief, the more so because these fish 
are coarse in their habits, and, as hook 
and line quarry, are deservedly fit for 
the rough usage of the hand-liner. 

The big-mouthed buffalo fish—J/cfv- 
obus urus (urus—‘a wild bull’ )—is 
said to be confined to the Mississippi 
and Ohio valleys. It has a very large 
mouth and stout body, and is much 
darker in color than its congeners. It 
grows to a length of from two to three 
feet, and in certain sections is much es- 
teemed as food, doubtless because it is 
relatively a scarce fish and not easily 
procured by the market fishermen, who, 
like other tradesmen, often place a high 
price upon rare goods, and thus create 
a standard, but unjust value upon them. 
This fish has twenty-five to thirty rays 
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in its dorsal fin and eight or nine in the 
anal. Its common names are: Black 
buffalo, razor-backed buffalo, mongrel 
buffalo and big-mouthed buffalo. 

The sucker-mouthed, or small-mouth- 
ed, buffalo—/ctiobus bubalus (bubalus, 
Latin for buffalo)—do not, it is said, 
take a baited hook, and, as it is not a 


choice table fish, it is unworthy of ex- 
tended notice. 
The common buffalo fish or red- 


mouthed buffalo—-/ctiobus cvprinella (the 
specific name from the Latin—‘‘a small 
carp’’)—is a native of the Mississippi 
valley, where it is quite common, grow- 
ing to a weight of twenty to forty 
pounds. It is the largest of the sucker 
tribe and has twenty-eight to thirty 
rays in the dorsal fin and eight or nine 
in the anal. It is of a dull brownish 
olive color, with no trace of silver on its 
belly. 

The big carp or olive sucker—I/ctHiobus 
carpio (carpio from the Latin—‘‘a 
carp ’’)—grows to the length of eighteen 
inches, and is abundant in the Ohio 
river and tributaries, and ranges south- 
ward to Texas. Its general color is a 
dull silver, sometimes brassy, and the 
scales above the lateral line are often 
brownish at their bases. It has twenty- 
five to thirty rays in the dorsal, the first 
two being partly ossified, and eight rays 
in the anal. 

Of the deformed carp sucker—I/ct- 
obus difformis—Dr. Bean writes: ‘This 
singular species may be recognized by 
the great bluntness of its head and by 
the dorsal fin beginning in front of the 
middle of the body.” It is not a com- 
mon fish, and its size is small, the max- 
imum length being about one foot. It 
has twenty-four developed rays in the 
dorsal fin and eight or nine in the anal. 


To be continued. 


SHAPES OF AQUARIA. 


BY HUGO MULERRT. 


Any kind of a vessel that holds water 
and the material of which does not 
affect the water, may be used to harbor 
a collection of aquatic plants and ani- 
mals. 

For the cultivation of water lilies, or 
other water plants, whose beautiful 
flowers or leaves are the principal points 
of attraction, or for the keeping of 
turtles, wooden tubs meet all the re- 
quirements. But when one wishes to 
keep fish in order to enjoy their grace- 
ful motions or study their shapes and 
habits, a vessel that admits a view from 
the side, a transparent glass vessel, is 
necessary. Fishes must be seen as they 
see one another, not from the top, as 
such a view gives an incorrect idea of 
the fish. Think how different a per- 
son looks when seen from a fourth or 
fifth story window on the sidewalk, and 
when one meets the same person on 
the same level, or meets him in his own 
house where he is perfectly at ease. We 
find just as much difference in fish 
when kept in lakes and fountain basins 
as in glass-sided acquaria. 

The old-fashioned fish globe has seen 
its day; they are still manufactured, to 
be sure, but the manufacturers have 
greatly improved on them. The shape 
of the new globe, the so-called ‘‘ new 
pattern globe,”’ is not quite so round as 
the former ones, being more in shape of 
a Japanese jardiniere, the widest part 
being nearthe top. They are a decided 
improvement on the old style, and fill 
the bill, as a cheap round aquarium 
intended for decoration, very well. 

For observation and study the sides 


must be straight. Our pictures illus- 
trate some very attractive patterns for 
window decoration, or forasmall table. 

Next to these come the plain rectan- 
gular tanks. These may be made all 
of one piece of glass, shaped in a form 
while in a soft state, or they may con- 
sist of a metal frame, into which the 
bottom and side and end glasses are 
cemented. The latter ones have the 
advantage that whena glass breaks, it 
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Faience Aquaria. 


can be replaced by a new one, which 
cannot be done when the tank is made 
of one piece only. 

We have previously given instructions 
how such tanks may be made with a 
small outlay out of angle iron, but 
for those who prefer to buy ready-made 
ones, or fitted frames without the glass, 
we have someonhand. ‘They are made 
in two sizes at present, viz.: 11% inches 
high, 7'%4 inches wide, and 14% inches 
long. The dimensions of the second 
size are the same, with the exception of 
the length, which is 21 inches, all in- 
side measures. They are perfectly plain 
tanks, made of the very best material, 
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however, and just the thing for labora- 
tories, schools, kindergartens, ete. The 
exterior of such a tank can easily be 
ornamented with wooden moulding to 
suit one’s fancy. One of our illustra- 
tions shows one, of a large pattern in 
this case, that is decorated with fluted 
pillars and otherwise trimmed to form 
a design somewhat Greek in appear- 
ance. The wood is stained a dull black, 
to represent antique and the 
smaller borders are kept in a shiny, 


iron, 


creamy white, to represent old ivory. 
The effect of the whole is very pleasing. 
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window with hooks. Over the tops of 
both is a wire-cloth screen, to prevent 
books or lunch remnants from coming 
in contact with the water. 

The 21 inch size is a good shape for 
a breeding tank. When one wishes to 
raise some young Paradise or gold fish, 
or for breeding sticklebacks, its length 
permits dividing it in two or more 
apartments by simply placing one or 
more panes of glass between the sides. 

The window sill aquarium, repre- 
sented in another illustration, it will be 
observed, -is rather long compared with 





Twin Aquaria. 


The stand on which it rests forms an 
antique oaken cabinet. 

Two of the above mentioned smaller 
sized tanks might be used on one win- 
dow-sill; they would then form a twin 
aquaria. (See illustration.) The ad- 
vantages of such a screened twin aqua- 
ria are very important, especially in 
kindergartens. Each tank can be stocked 
with different objects; each one can be 
changed and rearranged without molest- 
ing the other; both are protected by 
an ornamented front, which hangs on 
hinges below, and is fastened to the 


its width and height; it is designed 
for an ordinary window sill. The di- 
mensions, 30 inches in length, 12 inches 
in height, and ro inches in width, ex- 
perience has taught us to be the correct 
ones for the welfare of the collection 
and convenience of study, as well as 
for ornament. 

In the tank represented, each end is 
formed of one solid plate of cast iron; 
against these the upper and lower bars 
that form the front and rear of the tank 
are fastened. These ends are lined 
with ordinary glass. The bottom con- 
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sists of rough (rolled) plate glass 14 inch 
thick, and the front and rear of the 
best double thick French or English 
glass. It is not necessary, however, 
that the ends should be of one solid 
piece of cast iron; the tank may be 
made of angle iron after the same prin- 
ciple described in the article referred 
to above. All that would be necessary 
in such a case would be to give the 
outside of the end glass two or more 
coats of paint. 

The two brackets, seen on the right 
and left of the tank, are to imitate the 
banks or border of a brook. ‘To form 
such a bank, a strong galvanized wire 
(No. 12) is bent into shape of a capital 
letter U; each end is then bent to form 
a little hook, and after this the whole 
is bent in the middle to form a right- 
angled bracket. When this support 
has been shaped to fit snugly (the 
hooks nicely over the edges of the ends 
and the wires running alongside the 
corners of the tank), a piece of ordinary 
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glass about four inches wide and as 
long as the tank is wide, is placed upon 
it, and the brackets are ready to receive 
the plants intended for the decoration 
of the embankment. 

Small specimens of the following are ° 
the most suitable and most easily ob- 


tained: Umbrella grass (Cyperus alter- 
nifolius), No. 1; small growing Iris; 


dwarf Bamboo, No. 4; young specimens 
of Sword fern (Nephrolepis exaltata), 
Wo. 3; dwarf Callas (Little Gem)r 
Farfugium grande; Arrowhead (Sagit- 
taria -sinensis),’ (No. »5;° creeping His: 
(Ficusrepens), No. 2, and others. But 
these artificial banks may as well be 
filled with native plants found in the 
woods or alongside of any creek or lake. 

For the purpose of putting these 
plants in position, the glass plates upon 
which they are to rest are taken from 
the brackets and the plants are tied 
with strong string or fine copper wire 
on top of them, using plenty of green 
moss to imbed them in, after which 


Cabinet Aquarium. 


Shapes of Aquariums. 


they are put back in their places. 

As may be seen in the illustration, 
the water of the aquarium should reach 
just below the glass brackets. 

Such a tank has all the advantages of 
a parlor aquarium and the development 
of the tadpole to the frog may be better 
observed in it than in any other. 

The submerged plants shown in the 
illustration are: Horn or Waxwort 
(Ceratophyllum demersum), No. 9; 
Ludwigia Mulerttii, No. 10; Rosy fan- 
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wort (Cabomba roszfolia), No. 11; 
Floating Arrowhead (Sagittaria natans), 
No. 8; Canal pest (Anacharis cana- 
@ensis), No: ) 12;-° Water ‘hyacinth 
(Eichhornia crassipes), No. 6; Sal- 
vinia natans, No. 7. Of animal life 
there is represented: Frog tadpoles 
in different stages of development, No. 
19; Newts, No. 18; Fantail goldfish, 
No 14; Comet goldfish, No. 15; Gol- 
Gone, No: 16; Pench, No. 17; and a 
ram’s horn snail, by Fig. 20. 















































Parlor Aquarium. 


NOTES ANB OUERIES: 


[Under this Department Heading queries relative to Angling, Ichthyology and Fish Culture 
will be answered. | 


Ves, «We Got a Bite.’ 


‘“Did you get an offer,” said an old fisher- 
man to us one day, as our boat touched the 
shore of Lake La Boeffe, near Erie, Pa., on 
our return from a morning’s fishing. We 
looked into his gnarled old face with the sim- 
plicity of ignorance plainly shown in our own, 
and he repeated the words with a touch of 
contempt in his voice, at our want of knowl- 
edge of the local slang in use on this particu- 
lar water. Just then, our boatman whispered 
to us: 

‘He means, did you get a bite.”’ 


The Tarpon * Craze.” 


The fisherman, who has failed to visit the 
coasts of Florida during the tarpon season, 
cannot understand or realize ‘‘ the craze "’ ex- 
isting among angling tourists of that section. 
“lo catch a tarpon’’ is the aim and fixed 
resolve, even unto desperation, of every angler 
who essays a rod in those waters. Days, and 
even weeks, often pass without getting ‘‘a 
draw,” but silently and resolutely many men 
will sit under a broiling sun in an open boat 
and wait for the thrill that comes not to all. 
This constant strain of expectation, of hope 
deferred, the cramped position in the boat, 
and, now and then, the sight of ‘‘a draw and 
capture” by a neighboring angler, with the 
reaction from a jubilant lookout during the 
morning’s row to the tarpon grounds to the 
dead weight of unfulfillment pressing upon 
him in the tedious evening pull back to the 
hotel; all these factors of worry and dis- 
content operating upon a man’s brain and 
body, day after day, and often for weeks, so 
affect his temperament that he becomes a 
changed man. 

I.know of one striking instance, wherein so 
great a revolution took place in the mental 
status of an unsuccessful three weeks’ tarpon 
fisherman, that he seemed to get outside of 


himself. When I first met him in Florida, a 
more genial, jovial fellow never*existed. He 
was cheery all over. Two days before he left 
the scene of his unlucky experience with the 
tarpon, the change came upon him. His 
manner was bluff in the extreme and at times 
insulting, and if the word ‘‘ tarpon”’ was men- 
tioned in his presence, he would either turn 
upon his heel or use offensive words to the un- 
lucky speaker. Companionship with him was 
impossible with any degree of comfort; he be- 
came coarse at the table, rude to the servants; 
in fact, an unbearable nuisance; and, as such, 
was left severely alone. The day he started 
homeward bound was one of relief. The 
above is not an exaggerated or isolated case, 
as I have been told of many similar in- 
stances occurring among unsuccessful tarpon 
fishers. 

Now look at this tarpon depravity from 
another standpoint, that of the successful an- 
gler, who has killed his first silver king. So 
soon as the captor and captive reach the ho- 
tel, everybody swarms around them with con- 
gratulations and praise until the lucky angler 
s made to feel, particularly by the non-fishing 
crowd, that he is the ‘‘ Captain of the Ranch;” 
that he knows it all. Perhaps it was his first 
tarpon; perhaps his guide did the killing, but 
he is nevertheless ‘‘ high hook” and high au- 
thority for the time being, and lays down with 
confidence and assured knowledge his iron- 
clad rules for handling and killing the great 
‘‘savanilla,”» by which name he only knows. 
his quarry—‘‘silver king” and ‘‘ tarpon” be- 
ing too common for his nomenclature. And 
from the confidence begot of killing his first 
tarpon, from the day of its capture, he be- 
comes the oracle of all knowledge of handling 
and boating every species of fish that take 
the line in Florida waters. 

Such individuals are met with almost daily 
during the season, particularly at points other 
than Fort Myers, where, in April or later, the 
taking of tarpon is too frequent an occurrence. 
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to produce undue excitement. But it is at 
Fort Myers that another phase, equally la- 
mentable, of the tarpon craze occurs, which is 
even more unhappy in its reflection upon the 
gentle art of angling. We all know that at 
this point, particularly in April, the tarpon are 
numerous, and it is at this time that a practice 
is in vogue which, if followel on a trout or 
bass water, would excite the criticism of all 
good and true craftmen and debar the perpe- 
trator from membership in any reputable ang- 
ling club in the country. We refer to ‘“ fish- 
ing for a record’”—a record of numbers. 
Those who follow this practice never wet a 
line for tarpon until the month when these 
fish swarm at Fort Myers, where they are 
more abundant than at any other point along 
the gulf coast. 

In view of the above fact, is it not most 
time for you, Mr. Editor, and others with the 
good of the Craft at heart, to protest against 
such an unsportsmanlike practice, under which 
tarpon angling is rapidly becoming the biggest 
kind of pot fishing ? Op Fin. 

Harem, N. Y., April 26. 





Fishing «“Now’’ and « Then.” 


During the angling season it is not unusual 
to hear a fisher on a stream cry out, particu- 
larly at the moment of failure to connect with 
a rising fish: 

‘““This is not as it used to be—fishing is 
played out here.” 

To a measurable extent and from his stand- 
point he may be correct. But there is a great 
deal of bosh in the croaking of many fisher- 
men when they complain of diminished fish- 
ing in their favorite waters. To those who 
jishtor fish, thenumbers of their victims have 
certainly become less, season on top of season, 
but this condition can easily be condoned if the 
fisherman will be more indifferent to making 
a maximum score than to the maximum of 
sport to be obtained in the deceptive luring of 
his quarry. The old waters are nowadays 
more closely fished and creels don’t fill so 
rapidly, but given even a partially depleted 
water where trout were once at the beck and 
yank of the most clumsy and ignorant of rod- 
sters, and there are propitious days, certainly 
hours, when the experienced angler can make 
a good score under the highest development 
of his art. And these are red letter days to 
him. 
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Again, under the growth of public opinion 
and an economical policy, the fishing waters 
all over the country have reached a halt in 
their hitherto rapid process of depletion. To 
be sure the coarse fishes, so called, have di- 
minished in waters adjacent to populous cen- 
tres, but the black bass, the trout and other 
species of the salmonoids have increased in 
numbers in waters easily accessible. We, of 
course, refer to the changed condition of the 
last decade or so, and do not compare the 
virgin waters of thirty or more years ago to 
the same waters of to-day. 

The true angler, one who is imbued with the 
spirit of the environment of his sport, and 
goes to the stream intent on luring, rather 
than killing, the brook beauties which he 
knows will, under propitious conditions and 
the skilled handling of his tackle, come to his 
creel, can get all the fish his moderation wants 
and more enjoyment from his outing, than 
the butcher fisher of fifty years ago who fished 
for fish and yanked them out. 

It has happened more than once, in our an- 
gling outings, that we have heard a good old 
fisher, when angling in waters swarming with 
fish, cry out to his guide: 

“Take me some place where there are not 
so many fish.” 

And we have seen him reel up and leave 
the over fruitful fishing grounds. Of such 
are the kingdom of anglers, and no admittance 
therein for men like ‘‘Old Ike,” whose experi- 
ence suggested the above notes after reading 
his plaint in the New York Szz, of recent 
date: 


‘““They ain’t no good!” said Uncle Ike; 
‘“*An’ all the thing I wish, 
Is ’at them city chaps could see 
. The way I us’ ter fish. 


‘““We didn’t hev no clickin’ things, 
Ner highfalutin’ duds; 

We didn’t hev to wade the creek, 
An’ lash it into suds! 


““We us’ter cut a straight birch pole, 
An’ dig a mess 0’ bait; 

Then jes’ set down ’longside a hole, 
An’ chaw terbac—an’ wait.”’ 


Then just o demonstrate the fact, 
Old Uncle Ike went out; 

He guessed he’d “set below the dain, 
An’ ketch a mess o’ trout !”’ 


We went at noon and took a peep ; 
There Uncle [ke sat, still 
And motionless as if asleep, 
Beside the rippling rill. 
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And when he came in after dark, 
He had one little trout, 

That measured just three inches 
Anda half from tail to snout! 


“Et ain’t no good!’’ said Un le Ike, 
‘“* An’ all the thing I wish, 

Is ’at the fish ’ud bite as good, 
Ez when I us’ter fish!”’ 


Reminiscences of «* Nessmuk.”’ 
(Continued from our March issue.) 


On January 3, 1882, we received from Ness- 
muk a few lines of warm gratulations and en_ 
couragement in our publication of THe AMER- 
ICAN ANGLER, at that time only a baby of three 
months: 

“When you started out a little while ago, 
you had my best wishes, with some doubts as 
to your ultimate success. 

‘« Just why I cannot tell. 

“We are a nation of 50,000,000 ; 
half’ of the male persuasion, and at least 
one-fourth of these like to gc a-fishing; say, 
six millions of anglers. The figures are not 
too high, as we all know; our waters are free, 
which is not the case in Europe. 


about one- 


If one in ten 
of our home anglers will support a home paper 
and all subjects connected therewith. you 
ought to be a big success. 

“The fishing Gazette, of England, lives 
and is popular. THE ANGLER ought to have 
the best of support and twice as many sub- 
scribers as the Gazette. If it does not, it isa 
shame to our anglers from Maine to Montana.”’ 

A little later, on January 22, 1882, he wrote: 
“Yes, I think, you will be apt to make the 
rifle. Itis a new departure, and not the less 
likely to go through for that. Always believe 
that every man is a fisherman, and you won't 
be far wrong. The few exceptions who have, 
like Horace Greely, been trying to go fishing 
for the last twenty years, but can’t find time, 
are scarce plenty enough to prove the rule. 
Nine out of ten men go a-fishing, and the 
tenth man is mad enough aboutit. Think 1 
can manage to work out an article for your 
next issue, and it is safe to say it will be on 
some game fish, which means, according to 
the last definition I have seen ‘any fish taken 
for sport with hook and line.’ Also, ye festive 
turtle is a fish. Ergo, the sunny, the pond- 
shiner, the carp, and eke the bullhead, eel and 
sucker, as well as the turtle, are ‘game fish.’ 
(1 once made game of a turtle, a snapper. 
When I look at the reddish, obtuse angular 
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scar on the index finger ot my dexter fin, I 
don’t deny his gameness. ) 

“And the cheerful batrachian, the toothsome 
frog: Shall he pass by unhonored and un- 
sung? He is better on the table than any 
trout, and his gameness is past question. A 
fat, bellowing fellow, big as a pint bowl, took 
my red ibis tail-fly three times in succession 
last summer, on third lake, Fulton chain, get- 
ting dragged and walloped about each time, 
but grabbing the fly all the same the instant 
it was dropped before his nose, scuttling off a 
few yards when freed, but never diving under 
water. I should have relished his hind legs 
for supper, only he looked so much like an 
overfed, naked baby.” 

These reminiscences of the old sportsman, 
which we will continue to publish from time 
to time, elicit warm remembrances among the 
craft. Brother E.S. Whitaker, of Carthage, 
Ohio, writes us: 

‘‘In the January ANGLER your reminiscenses 
of Nessmuk was a touching reminder of occa- 
sions when I met him in the Adirondacks and 
in Florida. Thanks for the opportunity of 
reading his characteristic and charming let- 
tei 

Mr. Whitaker, in some verses, which he 
sends us, on the Adirondacks as a state pre- 
serve, refers to Nessmuk: 


’Tis easily reached and there’s room for all, 
Sportsmen or tourist, with means great or small, 
Or one who, like Nessmuk, so good and so true, 
Camped, carried and *‘ paddled his own canoe.”’ 


The Sportsmen’s Exposition. 


The time for the opening of the Sportsmen’s 
Exposition is drawing near, and reviewing the 
difficulties which have been encountered from 
time to time since the project was launched, 
it must be conceded that the sportsman’s in- 
terests have received an impetus by the con- 
templated holding of the exhibition, the effect 
of which is conspicuous, and should certainly 
create a broader knowledge of the needs and 
requirements of the legion of shooters, fisher- 
men and lovers of field sports and recreations 
that has not existed before. 

The growth of interest by exhibitors is a 
remarkable feature of the exposition. All the 
way from the wilds of Maine will come a 
hunter’s cabin and its immediate surroundings. 
From Colorado Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Wallin- 
ham, who have earned for themselves an en- 


——— 
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via ble reputation as photographers of our wild 
game, will be in attendance. They have made 
a remarkable series of instantaneous photo- 
graphs which are very interesting, and which 
will in a few years be a valuable contribution 
to the records of the Fauna of our country. 
They approach a herd of elk, buffalo, antler 
and other wary and fleet-footed animals, and 
get near enough to photograph them, so that 
the eyes are plainly visible, which is a feat out- 
rivaling the work of the king sportsman with 
the gun. ‘There will be over two hundred dif- 
ferent photographs of our large game ex- 
hibited by these enterprising and enthusiastic 
sportsmen. ‘The sizes of the photographs are 
20x40, 18x20, and smaller. 

Another very interesting exhibit will be that 
of Messrs. C. G. Gunther’s Sons. The exhibit 
of this firm will be an exact reproduction of 
their famous World’s Fair display. It will 
occupy four spaces, and the display will be a 
typical and striking collection of their mounted 


specimens and heads of our North American 
game. 


These are but a few of the many recent and 
attractive features of the exposition. 





Dr. Bean and the Aquarium. 

The appointment of Dr. Tarlton H. Bean as 
superintendent of the Castle Garden aquarium 
will be welcomed by the heads of schools and 
teachers generally. There is no question as 
to his scientific knowledge, particularly that 
of classification of fishes. He can split hairs 
in matters of terminology. From his superior 
qualifications as an ichthyologist, the educa- 
tional institutions of the city and state will de- 
tive great benefit, as he will, doubtless, 
so classify the rich material at his command, 
that a knowledge of this interesting branch of 
natural history will be more easily acquired, 
facts being fixed in the minds of the student 
by object lessons always before him. 

But the doctor will have another clientage 
to appease and satisfy, the demands of which 
will be more exacting than those of the stu- 
dent, and, perhaps, less sympathetic with his 
tastes as a professor of ichthyology. We al- 
lude to the general public, which will always 
be athirst for a great variety of species of fish, 
and if he does not furnish, with regularity of 
supply, curious specimens, big and little, from 
all kinds of water, ‘‘bitter’’ and ‘‘sweet,” we 
fear the gentle people cannot be appeased or 
satisfied. Public opinion, with its trenchant 


franchise, works along irregular and often 
strange strata—on one plane to-day and on 
another to-morrow, and we always feel sur- 
prised and cannot help being sympathetic, 
when we see a prominent man of seience, as 
Dr. Bean certainly is, leave the calm retreat 
of his studies to assume a public office with its 
attendant worries. 

Again, there is another class to withstand, 
if not to disarm. We allude to that big crowd 
of amateur or would-be-amateur naturalists 
who ‘‘know it all.” The average fisherman 
constitutes the majority in this case. What 
he don’t know about fish, there is no use for 
any other fellow to find out. Joined to this 
captious crowd is a more subtle, but not less 
insistent individual—the ousted politician— 
who is debarred from our present plans and 
efforts for purity in local government, which, 
warmly as we greet and support the 
attempt, will not, we think, be likely to 
last a decade. In reaching out for dol- 
lars and in the hustle therefor, Wall and 
Worth streets will, in time, become lax in their 
work for the good of the whole, and the pot- 
house politician will again be likely to come to 
the front, because of the development of ex- 
ecutive ability among the ‘‘bosses” during the 
last twenty-five years, far overreaching in 
power and influence the effects of the inter- 
mittent spasms of effort for pure government 
which are periodically made. Just now the 
“boss” is simply ‘‘lying low,” well knowing 
that history repeats itself every decade or so. 

But Dr. Bean has doubtless considered all 
these untoward conditions before surrendering 
the congenial ties that bound him to the work 
of the United States Fish Commission and the 
National Museum at Washington. His op- 
portunities for good work in his new position 
are such as should inspire his best etforts, 
which, when exerted, cannot fail to show an 
immediate improvement in the affairs of the 
aquarium. He is especially equipped for the 
position he is filling, not only as a student of 
dead fish and their relations to each other, but 
from his many years’ connection with the prac- 
tical work, among living fish, of the United 
States Fish Commission. If, in writing these 
crude notes, we have drifted into rather a 
gloomy view of the doctor’s personal outlook, 
we feel entirely confident that great good will 
result from his superintendency, which he has 
entered upon with zeal and under the most 
auspicious circumstances. 
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‘To What Base Uses,” Etc. 


We have all heard, or read, of the multitude 
of fish which, at certain seasons and particular 
tides, swarm in Florida waters. So great in 
numbers are they that use can only be made 
of them in some localities as fertilizers, but it 
was assigned to us during a recent visit to the 
Gulf waters to be the means, with our rods, of 
developing economical value in new directions 
for the fish of the Magnolia State. 

At Marco, about one hundred miles southeast 
of Punta Gorda, and ninety miles northwest 
of Keywest, we passed a week in February 
last with the artist engaged in painting the 
Gulf fishes for reproduction in our work—‘‘ The 
Fishes of North America.” The fish swarmed 
and we always captured a surplus, many times 
of fifteen to twenty fish each of several species. 
A few of these we took to the little hostlery 
where we were staying for the use of the cook, 
but many fish died during the process of paint- 
ing them, and the others, when not hooked so 
as to bleed, were thrown into the water. 
Many times we caught fifty to one hundred 
pounds of surplus fish. Coming home from a 
trip one day we met Mrs. Collier, our hostess, 
and we incidentally said to her: 

‘“We catch a great many fish that we throw 
overboard, and at any time you wish a mess 
of them, Mrs. Collier, if you will kindly let us 
know, we will bring them home to you.” 

“Thank you,” she replied, ‘‘ please bring 
them all home. What we don't eat I will 
have ground up for the Zens.” 

About five days after this conversation we 
arrived at Naples, where, selecting Gordon's 
Pass as our fishing and painting point, we 
spent nearly two months of the most delight- 
ful period of our angling life. Gordon’s Pass 
was about three miles from Naples proper, 
and as one fished six days in the week we left 
our tackle, boat and painting material at the 
house of the hotel gardiner, a few rods from 
our fishing point, returning to the hotel at 
Naples every evening. 

The fishing was equal to that at Marco and 
our surplus fish grew on our hands, and in re- 
turn for the kindnesses received from the 
gardiner, we said to him one evening: 

‘“Do you like fish ? Wecan keep you sup- 
plied if vou do.” 

‘‘Oh! my wife and I are very fond of them.” 

‘‘What species do you like best? We get 
nearly all kinds.” 


‘“Trout and snappers, but we can take all 
you catch. What we don't eat I'll grind up 
for the hogs. 


The Brazilian Zebra Fish—//eros facetus. 


Prof. Hugo Mullerrt, of 173 Nostrand ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, is publishing a very interest- 
ing quarterly, 7he Aguartum. The pro- 
fessor is a practical man in this department of 
natural history and has spent many years in 
its study. We excerpt the annexed valuable 
essay, on the Zebra fish, from his magazine: 

“This new aquarium fish was first brought 
to Germany, by an enthusiast, a year ago, 
and was successfully propagated last summer. 
We saw the original imported fish with their 
fry. Our picture is a good representation; we 
reproduced it from Natur und Haus. 

‘“The fish attains a size of about five inches 
in length by two inches in width. The gen- 
eral appearance of the fish is that of a sunfish; 
the ground color of the body, which is entirely 
covered with small scales similar in size to 
those of the Paradise fish; is a brassy yellow 
marked with a number of irregular vertical 
bars or stripes of black; the dorsal and anal 
fins are large and long, being composed of a 
great many rays, of which about two-thirds 
are spinous; they are black in color; at times, 
however, when the fish is excited, the yellow 
of the body becomes brighter and runs in 
streaks into the black dorsal fin, making this 
appear as if it was a continuation of the body; 
the ventral fin is colorless and transparent; 
the caudal fin is rounded. The eyes are yel 
low, flashing like fire on some occasions, re- 
sembling those of the moss bass. 

‘‘The fishis very attractive, especially when 
excited; it reminds one of a herald of the 
middle ages, whose dress used to display the 
the colors of their masters in stripes. At 
other times the fish will assume a very plain 
grayish color, with only one ‘irregular black 
spot on each side of the body, midways and 
near the ends of the dorsal and anal fins. 
Young specimens show these peculiar mark- 
ings even more distinct than the adults. 

‘«The habits of the zebra fish are very much 
like those of our moss bass; they are very 
pugnacious and display the same motions 
when attacking one another as the moss bass 
does, but their point of attack is the mouth, 
which, if they succeed in grasping, they hold 
firmly, much like fighting male Paradise fish 
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do, until the weaker one gives up. But al- 
though they fight a great deal, we have not 
yet seen one that was seriously hurt; they 
seem to be on friendly terms again soon after. 


‘‘Their breeding habits, too, are much like 
those of the sunfish family. They ‘fazr of” 
during the summer and prepare a nest on the 
bottom of the tank, where the female deposits 
her eggs, which both guard. Four days after 
spawning the young hatch. These are as 
carefully guarded as the eggs were, and later 
on they are instructed for their future career 
by both parents, who swim about with them, 
as ahen walks around with her chicks. We 
find that the zebra fish stand captivity well, 
enjoying their meals, which consists of scraped 
raw beef or I. X. L. fish food, immensely. 

‘Their native home is the La Plata valley; 
the South Americans call them ‘Chanchitos,’ 
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Peculiar Coloration of Black Bass. 

The originals of the colored plates of the 
black basses, large and small-mouthed, in num- 
bers seven and eight of “The Fishes of North 
America,” were painted from specimens caught 
in Greenwood Lake, where we camped, with the 
artist, for seventeen days last summer. The 
coloration of these two fish was very striking, 
that of the large-mouthed having more yellow 
on it than appeared in any other fish of like ilk 
we have ever seen, and the bluish cream tint on 
the belly of the small-mouthed is unique and 
almost exceptionable, the majority of this 
species, as we find it in-eastern waters, having a 
“pepper and salt” faint 
creamy background. We make note of these 
facts as a forcible reminder to all interested, 
that the portraits of fishes, in “The Fishes of 
North America,” are painted from fish caught 


coloration over a 





The Brazilian Zebra Fish. 


which means ‘pig,’ either because their shape 
is somewhat like that animal or because they 
fight in a similar manner to that of young 
pigs. In Germany the name ‘chameleon fish’ 
is proposed, owing to the ability of the fish to 
change its colors. This, however, we consider 
no denominative feature, as nearly all of our 
sunfish and also the Chinese Paradise fish 
possess this ability, in some cases even to a 
greater extent than the zebra fish does. We 
selected the latter name for them, because we 
find that through their color and stripes this 
fish resembles a zebra more than anything 
else, especially when the fish are most bril- 
liant in colors and the yellow appears in the 
dorsal fin; even the markings of the mane of 
the zebra are then represented.”’ 


on the rod of the Editor, and not from fish 
caught by “some other fellow.” 


The New York Fish Commission. 

Governor Morton sent to the Senate the 
nomination of the following gentlemen to be 
fish and game and forest commissioners, under 
chapter 395 of the laws of 1895: 

Barnet H. Davis, of Palmyra; Henry H. 
Lyman, of Oswego; William R. Weed, of 
Potsdam; Charles H. Babcock, of Rochester, 
and Edward Thompson, of Northport. Mr. 
Davis was designated as president of the Board. 

The nominations were confirmed without ref- 
erence. The above named gentlemen entered 
upon their duties within a few hours after their 
appointment. 


THEANGLING. CYCEIST, 


[We solicit for publication, under this department heading, contributions of interest to angling 
cyclists, particularly outings on the wheel to fishing waters]. 


Fishing on a Bicycle. 


All our angling friends and readers are buy- 
ing bicycles—they go a-fishing on them. A 
jolly old salt water angler was spinning out 
the Boulevard the other day, and we hailed 
him at Sixty-sixth street. 

“Where to,” cried we. 

‘““Up to One Hundred and Fifty-fifth street 
and the Hudson after striped bass—they are 
running now,” and off he spun at breakneck 
speed, as if he was willing to take a header 
rather than miss the run of the fish on the 
first turn of the tide. 

And so it seems to be with all of them to a 
man, 

Some go to Greenwood |.ake for black bass, 
others up in Jersey, along the Passaic, for 
ditto; many 
City Point, 
hopac, Rye 


to Staten Island, Jamaica Bay, 
and again many to Lakes Ma- 
and other points innumerable. 
They combine the exhilaration of a ‘‘whir 
over the road,” with the subsequent thrill that 
comes from luring the game fish of our near-by 
waters. 

And now you know why we allot a brief 
space to bicycle matters, especially for anglers 
who use the wheel. 


The Economical Value of the Wheel. 


Much has been written, pro and con, as to 
the physical effects of riding on a bicycle, and 
now and then will be found a physician who is 
at variance with a common sense view of the 
subject, taking his stubborness of argument 
from isolated cases of distress, or the occa- 
sional ill effects which have arisen from excess 
of exercise on the wheel. When chronic dis- 
ease, or disposition thereto, of any character 
exists, it is often hurtful to take exercise of 
any kind. A man with heart disease should 


not gallop upstairs like a full blooded gelding 
nor a -voman with the proneness of the sex to 
pelvic weakness, run the treddle of a sewing 
machine with undue muscular effort. Moder- 
ation and good judgment are the safety valves 
of our indulgence in pleasures of any kind, and 
it is but little that the cyclist asks from his 
censor when he wants the judgment of his 
fascinating recreation placed on the plane of 
common sense. 

Can it be hurtful to the body or demoraliz- 
ing to the morals for an ordinarily healthy per- 
son to spin over a country road with the bloom 
and the balm of nature on every side of him ? 
Does not his own nature grow broader in its 
Sympathies and freer from the ‘‘cold cash” 
element of his business life? Moralists tell us 
that if ‘‘opportunities’’ were taken away, the 
world would be freer from crime. Certainly 
an outing on the wheel along the hedges and 
amid picturesque and elevating surroundings, 
wherein a man’s nature is attuned to the en- 
joyment of ‘the better things of earth,” is a 
great destroyer of these ‘‘ opportunities” for 
evil, albeit if even good should chance to come 
thereby. 

The value of wheeling, asa recreation, needs 
no sophistry of argument. It will have, in 
fact is*° now having, a masterful and whole- 
some economic effect upon the body politic. 
It will strengthen, healthily, the brains, im- 
prove the bodies and give the nerves stamina, 
three factors needed in the make-up of the 
people of a Nation whose physical and mental 
energies are going, somewhat, to waste under 
the thirst and ardor of pursuit for material 
objects. The hustling business man finds a 
facile instrument, amid the hurry and scur of 
his business life, in his tireless and rapid 
‘“‘bike;’’ the man or woman of sedentary 
habits turns to the wheel for the brushing 
away of the cobwebs from the brain, and even 
the non-riders, the onlookers, gather along the 
boulevards and view with zest and pleasure the 
vast crowds of circling tires passing in an end- 
less and fascinating panorama. 

But it is to the angler, our own constituent, 


’ 


The Angling Cyclist. 


that the most good and the greatest pleasure 
comes from ownership and use of the wheel. 
It will tempt him to visit adjacent waters to 
his home, and learn that tiresome journeys to 
distant points are not compensatory when 
compared to the many delightful and fruitful 
trips to near-by waters, which he can find 
with ease and comfort of travel, no matter 
where his residence may be. His angling im- 
pedimenta can be strapped to his wheel, and 
even an A tent for camping purposes will not 
be a burden. What more delightful angling 
outing can be imagined than that of a party, 
say of four, who will go into New Jersey along 
the route we have outlined in another column ? 
Let them take it leisurely, but searchingly, for 
likely fishing pools or swims. ‘These are 
everywhere, and in localities which the coun- 
try folks will tell them are ‘fished out.” 
Just there the most fish will probably be 
found. Twenty years ago we had an old 
angling friend, who was always on the lookout 
for ‘fished out” trout waters. He would ask: 
‘« How long have they been fished out ?” And 
if the answer was: ‘‘ Three or more years,” 
he would exclaim in glee: ‘:That’s just the 
spot for me; that water has recuperated.” 
Then, brother cycling angler, look out for so- 
called barren waters, and when fished and 
your outing is ended, tell us, your editor 
friend, how it has been with you. Your 
brother anglers to a man would like to hear all 
about it. 


Near-By Fishing Grounds, Via the Wheel. 


One of the most delightful short trips on a 
bicycle for fishing purposes is to Bay Ridge, 
and from thence to Gravesend Bay. At Fort 
Hamilton the angler will now find striped 
bass, and later on the weakfish. Beautiful 
roads and good accommodations are the de- 
lightful concomitants of the trip; moreover, if 
bad luck should attend the fishing output, 
what a compensation there is in the exhilara- 
tion of the ride through the gentle hills of this 
picturesque section. No angler who makes a 
fishing trip on a bicycle can fail to find it en- 
joyable. If he goes for ‘‘ coarse” fish and 
gets or does not get them, he finds in his out- 
ing that Dame Nature is his handmaid, with 
attendant blessings to shower upon him. He 
never has that tired, comfortless feeling that 
is inseparable from the ordinary fisherman on 
his return from a scoreless outing. The ride 
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home on his wheel takes all the rough edges 
off his bad luck. But to our muttons. 

Cross the Erie ferry at Chambers or 23rd 
streets and hie up the turnpike across the salt 
meadows towards Studdgart, a station on the 
New Jersey and New York railroad. Here 
branch off to the left, and half a mile over a 
road as level and smooth as a planked walk 
he will find two or three little fishing huts, 
where a welcome speaks from every crack in 
their crudely built walls. Here he can get 
bait, rods, if he has failed to take his own, and 
boats and guides are at his command at prices 
so small as to seem insignificant. Striped 
bass and white perch are often numerous here 
on the incoming tide. 

Now let him be off again and turn northward 

towards the New York line. A ride of twenty 
miles will bring him into the realm of the 
black bass and pickerel—the Hackensack river 
above tide water. Still further on, a few 
miles only to the left, and he reaches a couple 
of trout streams fairly fruitful, if fished early 
in the season. And with it all, the cyclist will 
find everywhere comfortable hostleries where 
cosy meals and good beds await him. 
‘If any readers of THe ANGLER desire to 
make this trip, and will call for detailed infor- 
mation, vzva voce, we will be glad to send 
them away mentally equipped for what we 
judge to be a most delectable outing. 


The Dress of Female Cyclers. 


Modesty in manner and dress is the test of a 
true woman, and her good taste in these mat- 
ters is, naturally, most apparent when we see 
her in crowded assemblies or on a public thor- 
oughfare. In a small social gathering, good 
manners will always stop even a shrug of the 
shoulders at a garish breach of taste as shown 
in the over-insistent colors of her wardrobe, 
but on the street and other public places, she is 
apt to become a sort of public property, open 
to criticism and estimate as to its right value. 
And her dress isa big factor in grading judg- 
ment of her social and moral standing, espe- 
cially when she happens to be a cyclist on one 
of our broad boulevards. 

An observant bystander on the pavement of 
one of our most frequented cycling routes is 
apt to be taken somewhat aback at the multi- 
plicity of garbs worn by the female riders, and 
to come to the conclusion that women have not 
shown their usual tact in dressing so as to 
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present their most estimable trait, modesty, to 
the public eye. They seem to have lost sight 
of propriety under the effort to appear “chic,” 
and when this endeavor is uppermost and ap- 
parent, or not so, as the case may be, they get 
on the wheel arrayed in the most inappropriate 
garments. The long full skirts look like twin 
sisters to the outflowing sleeves, even when the 
speed is not beyond a few miles an hour; the 
“bloomer” Mary Walker, the 
man-woman ; the short skirt and leggings, es- 
pecially if the latter are heavy and yellow in 
color, shows bad taste in form and coloration, 
and the abbreviated skirt and long plain stock- 
ings are apt to shock even a man’s modesty 
when seen under the action of the pedal move- 


garb suggest 


ment. 

The proper dress for a woman, when riding 
a bicycle, is yet to be discovered, or, more 
properly, invented. It should be one that shows, 
as little as possible, the movement of the lower 
limbs. Of all awkward and to many disgust- 
ing things, the tread-mill action of a woman's 
limbs, when riding a wheel, is most to be re- 
gretted and remedied. This can only be done 
by some new device of clothing, and a fortune 
awaits the female haberdasher whose ingenuity 
can devise such a costume. A “riding friend” 
at our elbow suggests “rubber” as a cure all 
for this immodest display. He _ says, place 
around the edges of the skirt a rubber band to 
prevent it from flying outward on either side, 
and that the movement of the limbs may be 
lessened to the sight, attach one or more light 
rubber bands to the “head” just under the 
handle bar and then to the skirt by self 
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claspers in such manner and place as to hold 
the skirt free from the body. By this device 
the distressing and gyrating movement of the 
lower limbs cannot be seen. We are not suf- 
ficiently a modiste to elaborate this idea, and 
only give it for what it is worth. 


Personal. 


As all the departments of each issue of THE 
AMERICAN ANGLER are entirely made up of 
original matter, we will be glad if our angling 
friends and readers will aid in the work by 
contributing articles, especially for this de- 
partment, which is designed to be the re- 
ceptacle of such communications as will be of 
value to all lovers of the wheel, and especially 
to those who go a-fishing on it. 


‘*Some Useful Things.’’ 


We find on our desk three ‘‘useful things’ for ang- 
lers, which are described in Reuben Wood's Son’s cata- 
logue, also left with us by Geo. Barnes Wood, a son of 
“Uncle Reuben,” of Cosmopolitan fame as an angler. 
The first of these articles which lured our attention 
was ‘ Wood's Attractor.’”’ It is simply a small spin- 
ner with single hook attachment for trolling or cast- 
ing for black bass. Upon the hook can be put a min- 
now, worm, or other lure, and in this shape would, 
doubtless, be very attractive for striped bass or weak- 
fish. The second article is a rod carrier, adapted for 
all sizes of rods, which slip into the leather ends of the 
“ carrier,’ thus being protected from harm at the tip 
ends. Both of these articles we have been looking 
after for years. The third is an admirable leader box, 
which no fisherman can do without. The catalogue is 
handsomely and practically illustrated and contains 
descriptions and prices of every article that enters into 
the imepedimenta of the angler. 
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A Six Perfect 
Strip in 
Split Action 

Bamboo and 
Rod. Finish. 





Patented [May 6, 1890, and [May 27, 1890. Registered, March 18, 1890. 


OSMIC Rods approachas nearly an ideal standard as mechanical skill, and a practical knowledge of an 
kK angler’s needs, can produce. . 

The Bamboo is of the finest quality, specially selected for us by experts in Calcutta, and is of ourown 
direct importation. Our Patent Ferrules render these rods absolutely nonbreakable at the joint. Best German 
Silver Mountings. All Workmanship of the very best style. 

We call particular attention to the mechanical principle of our Kosmic Ferrules. Rods break most 
frequently at the point where the wood enters the ferrule. When the diameter of a joint is reduced to enter 
the smaller diameter of the ferrule. its strength is lessened 4o per cent. In the Kosmic ferrules this objection 
has been entirely overcome. There is no reduction in the size, or change in the shape of the wood, until it has 
passed a full half inch into the ferrules. (See Figures 1 and 2 

An elastic Celluloid Band (Fig. 1) re- inforces the bamboo and extends inside the ferrule to Fig. 2, pro- 
ducing a Very Strong and Flexible End. The point of greatest strain (between Fig. 1 and Fig. 2) thus becomes Zhe 
strongest part of the rod, and it cannot break at this poin. We guarantee every rod. Fig. 3 represents our 
patent Waterproof Cap, which prevents the entrance of water into the joint. 




























































































Fig. 1—Elastic Celluloid Band, re-inforcing the Bamboo. Fig. 2—German Silver Ferrule, Patented May 6 
1890. Fig. 3—Patent Waterproof Cap, excluding all moisture. 


UNITED STATES NET & TWINE CO., 316 Broadway, New York, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. 


3 ND CIGAREGGES 


CIGARETTE SMOKERS who are willing to pay a little more 
than the price charged for the ordinary trade Cigarettes, will 
find THIS BRAND superior to all others. 


The Richmond Straight Cut No. 1 Cigarettes 


are made from the brightest, most delicate in flavor and high- 
est cost Gold Leaf grown in Virginia. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, and observe that the name of Manufacturer, 
as below, is on every package. 
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+DIVINE’Sk 
Patent Folding Boat and Camp Stove 








Send for Catalogue also for Catalogue of 


DIVINE’S 
Fine Hand-Made Fishing Rods, 


T 
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FRED D. DIVINE, Utica, N. Y. 


New York Office and Salesroom: The W. FRED QUINBY CO., 294 Broadway 





CHARLES PLATH & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FISHING RODS AND TACKLE, 


SNELLED HOOKS, LEADERS, MINNOW CANCS AND FLIES, 


INS. © 1 ana eye ote INOW WoOrl= (Sits 
NEW CATALOGUE (profusely illustrated) of all grades of Fishing Tackle, Rod-makers’ Supplies, Reels, 


Fish Hooks, Silkworm Gut, Flies, Artificial Baits and every requisite for anglers. ANGLERS, send 10 cents in 
stamps for large catalogue. (Please deduct amount from your first order.) 





NOTE. —We will send post-paid, on receipt of price, any of the following named goods. If the amount be 
one dollar or more we will mail our new Catalogue gratis. 

FINE TROUT AND GRAYLING FLIES. FINE BLACK BASS AND LAKE FLIES. 
Regular Gr ade iy Set teen Re Re EE ric 30 per doz. Regular Casting SMA i: per doz. 
Best Be DAP RSE ces upg eta low eh “with helper AO Le ee. 85 
Wheetrar blip Grade:sescersee cee coeoonet e Best. Casting.) Si2 Soa eee e sy 1EBOL Ts 
Tarned wing . Bias: feast nosh eee ee Mia Regular Trolling, Double Gut SNES Aamo 85 ast 
Gnats and Midges .... 1:00; . °* Best ee 150s 

Fine Salmon Flies to Order. Fine Lake Flies........... Pc “SL 00, if 50, 1175) ee 
SELECTED Gut LEADERS AND CASTING LINES. SILK WORM Gut (1l0U STRANDS EN HANK.) 
Three feet. Six feet. Ordinary Prouten :chcckccaeere eon ce ae $ .40 per hank. 
Single Gut, Regular Trout...... $ .50 $1.00 per doz. xeenlar Mae apac < eben eee eee wey reee Se 
Best T rout.:. . 1.00 2.00 oe Oval : h B =inkw.ee 07,6) “lw aie >, sintatece’ “eteveshk eis -60 ee 
“ Regular Black “Bass 1.75 3.50 ‘ aetelne ASS . . wwigiiw ae ‘sheleToi dieveinia sip is atei xia 40 _ 
“ Best Black Bass. .. 2.00 4.00 oo eee ar CITE DE ttt tence eee tee eens 1.00 e 
Double Gut, Best Black Bass.... 150 3.00 ** aa B, Pasciesem nme nis | brie Nelea-ie 1.50 * 
Extra be a0) 4.80 “ Pa SE Hela iare a ei bial aio gt anim eh aves ete oe 1.75 a 
Treble Gut.. ee ee ee ib 50 3.00 “ Regular Salmon piateretie Mig cick, colonia olctelera nies oot 3.00 
OuR CELEBRATED SNELLED Hooks. HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO Robs. 
Extra, High Grade Single Gut... .......30c. per doz. German Silver Best Hand- made Biv 2 See S12.00 
Double Gut .. ..... 40c. Bea seeisvee a LAIOO: 
First Gris Single!Guti so: aostteseees = .20c: ee a se MyJor Henshall: see ee seen neu 
“ DoubleaGut, see ese 30e. st Nickeled S ke IM eee eee od 6.00 
Special Grade Single Gut........ -..... 20: fe ss ee Foe) tng okt AS Grape «an ees 3.50 
Double Gut . Shes . 20e. ee All Styles of Salt Water Rods. 


TRADE PRICES AND DISCOUNT SHEET TO DEALERS. 
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Ud bave for sale in their season Brook Trout ess and Young Fry, also 
yearlings and half-pound trout for stocking streams and ponds. We have 
been unable to fill all our orders for yearlings this season, but having now increased 
our facilities we expect to be able to furnish yearlings in quantities to suit customers. 
sWe guarantee our eggs to be best quality, full count and properly packed. 
We also guarantee safe delivery of yearlings. We make special prices on eggs and 
fry to Fish Commissioners. Correspondence solicited. Address, 


Persons ordering Eggs should do oe) . W. HOXIE & CoO. 


a early, as we begin shipping in ky 
ecember. Carolina, Washington Co., R. I. 





CYCLISTS, OARSMEN, BALL PLAYERS AND 
ATHLETES GENERALLY 


USE 


The Finest Fishing Grounds 
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INSTANTLY RELIEVES 


Soreness and Stiffness 
in the Muscles. 


ATHLETES, GYGLISTS, 
ANGLERS, BOXERS, 
YAGHTSMEN, OARSMEN & 


ARE TO BE 
FOUND ON THE LINE OF THE 


GANOEIST, GOLF PLAYERS (Jucen & Crescent 


ne ideas pata Pes ; F queen eG If you are contemplating an outing 
Quick in action. 4 ean Ne easant In use. Conant the ANGLER first, then secure 
20c.=25c. Box. Trainer’s size, $1. 
Sold by druggists and dealers in sporting goods your tickets via this line. Double 
E. LEE &CO., 30 William St., N.Y. daily service from Cincinnati and° 
Louisville to Florida, Louisiana, Texas 
é and intermediate States. 


Connects at New Orleans and Shreveport fot 
Texas, Mexico and California. 


STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES 


30 N. William Street, New York. 





W. C. RINEARSON, Gen’l Passenger Age,nt 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Why ae Give.. 


THE BRISTOL STEEL FISHING ROD 


a Trial? 


You are sure to be pleased with the action and the 
many good qualities of the rod. 


Sixteen Styles. Send for our 40-page cataiogue. 
Weights, 6 1=2 to 12 I=2 02. It is free. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn., U.S.A. 


5) TTRA Greatest minnow casting bait tor all kinds of bass 
W and trout ever used. Every fisherman wants one. 








Interchangeable Hooks, Indestructible. 
Mailed to all parts of the United States for 25 cents. Agents wanted, 
REUBEN WOOD’S SONS’ CoO., Sole Manufacturers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


P ~ 1 must appeal to the sense of taste as well as sight. In the early sea- 
The Successful Bait son, “a ‘i the forest, where the water may be thick or of natural 
a Ee eer, the baited hook alone often fails to attract the attention of the 
fish. For such fishing the ‘‘ Attractor” is particularly designed. The small spoon playing just ahead of the 
bait produces a flash which draws the fish; as the fish finds genuine food in the bait, it is not instantly 


thrown out, thus giving the angler the desired time ‘‘to strike.” For minnow-casting, floating and rift 
fishing, the « Attractor” has no equal. 


SMALL PROFITS, QUIGK SALES When you go Fishing, of course, 


you want to catch fish. You can 
1 always do this at the numerous 
Lakes and Streams in Eastern and 
FLIES, 
240. a Dozen Boston & Maine R.R 
‘ t 


Northern New England, reached by 
Send us 20c. for an assorted sample doz. 





the 





Becaoe The direct route to Lakes Winni- 
pesaukee, St: John, Megantie 
1000 SPLIT BAMBOO RODS Moosehead and Rangeley, and the 
numberless trout and salmon streams. 
with Gork Grip 


$1.02 Bach; by Mail 25 Gents Extra. os 

Fly Rods, 934 ft., 5 ozs.; 10% ft., 6 ozs. Excursion tickets on sale May 1 to Oct. 31. Com- 

Bait Rods, 9 ft., 7 0zs.; 10 ft., 9 ozs. plete list of routes, rates, hotel list, etc., contained 
in 

OO00000 SUMMER EXCURSION BOOK 
just issued, which will be mailed free at request. 
THE H. H. RIRFE CO: Address, PRESS DEP’T., B. & M. R.R., Boston. 
523 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


D. J. FLANDERS, Gen’! Pass. Agent 
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First ANNUAL SPORTSMEN’S EXPOSITION 


(Incorporated. ) 


Madison Square Garden, New York City, May 13 to 18, 1895. 


Under the Auspices of the Sportsmen’s Association. 








GHBREES TATHAM. =5°- <- - =e -- =~ = PRESIDENT. 


Board of Trustees.—Charles Tatham. J. Von Lengerke, J. A. H. Dressel, Charles Daly, Jacob H. Studer, P. G. Sanford, Frederic 
S. Webster, John S. Wise and Archibald Rogers. 

A magnificent display of everything appertaining tu sports, including mounted and living specimens of North American game ani- 
mals, realistic cycloramic groups of camp life and hunting scenes, log cabins and hunters’ camps, showing the life of the sportsman. 
Also valuable paintings, books, etc. : 

For information regarding special railroad rates and rental of spaces, address Frederic S. Webster, Sec’y., 106 E. 23rd St. 
Frank W. Sanger, Manager, [Madison Square Garden. 

Special Notice. —The management requests secretaries of Gunning, Shooting, Fishing, Yachting, Rowing, Curling. Golf, Tennis, 
Archery, and all out-door clubs, to send their list of officers and number of members to Frank W, Sanger, Mgr., Madison Square 
Garden. 

SLACH TAB 








1. E. I. Dupont de Neumours & Co. 56. Cleveland Target Co. | 88. Cornwall & Jesperson. 
oy Burgess ee Co, | Schoverling, Daly & Gales. 89. 
3. coville & Adams. a Savage Arms Co. 90. : TGartndceG 
4. Sportsmen’s Publishing Co. 28 | A. J. Reach Co. o.. f Uriont Metalic. Cartridge Co 
& he Tie Company. a [ Wright & Ditson. 92. J 
6. | J) The Ideal Manufacturing Co. , | William Layman. 
Te | 59. Marlin Fire Arms Co. 93° { Lefever Arm Co. 
Sama 60.  Colt’s Fire Arms Mfg. Co. | 96.  Natchaug Silk Co. 
9. |i Overman WheeliGo- 61 Herman Boker & Co. 97- Meriden Brittania Co. 
¥O:. | 62. Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works. | 101. Cushman & Denison. 
Yr 3} . 63. | Wiebusch & Hilger, Limited. 102. Thomas W. Fraine. 
12. Hazard Powder Co. 64. | 103. | + 
13. Spratt’s Patent (American) L’t’d. 65. | 104. § E. & H. T. Anthony & Co. 
14. Hardware Publishing Co. 66. | Hulbert Bros. & Co. 105. Parker Bros. a 
15. : G7 | 106. American Smokeless Powder Co. 
16. § RS NERRESS SRL 68. J 107. Shooting and Fishing Pub. Co. 
17. Charles Scribner’s Son. — Recreation. 108) l) pe A + 
18. Studer’s Natural Science Association. | 69. Tatham Bros. 109. § Bridgeport Gun Implement Co. 
19. Sporting Goods Dealer. 70. Iron Age. 110. } 
38. | Brunswick-Balke Collender Co. _. | W. Fred Quimby Co. 111. - Remington Arms Co. 
4o. Overman Wheel Co. | 7'. { Empire Target Co. 112. } 
41. | 72. | Hunter Arms Co. 113. 
oe | U.S. Cartridge Co. Ue: t Forest & Stream. es [ A. G. Spalding & Bro. 
: 74- : 
44. | 75. Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 116. J 
45. | 77. | Von Lengerke & Detmold. 117. George Bernard & Co. 
40. re 78. ) P P 118. Peck & Snyder. 
47. C. G. Gunther’s Sons. a t American Field. i119. Lamb Manufacturing Co. 
48. J : | 80. H. Werlemann. 120. St. Lawrence Boat Co. 
= G. F. Heublien & Bro. | gc. t Pane eon Railroad Co. tet t We NWalkiarteeiGo: 
a ( Gas Engine and Power Company. — BN. Nise: a 
55. Le Roy Shot and Lead Works. | 86. Smith & Wesson. 








WwaeGrinme) TROBE SEC hon 


ALONG THE LINE OF THE 


New York, Ontario & Western Railway 


is found the best Trout Fishing east of the Alleghaney Mountains, and it is scarcely paralleled by that of any 
section of the United States or Canada. 


The Beaverkill, Willowemoc and Neversink Rivers, 


with their hundreds of tributaries, coursing through one thousand square miles of beautiful valleys and pic 
turesque mountains, constitute 


A TROUT PARADISE 


These waters, from time immemorial teeming with trout, have been annually restocked for eleven years 
and measures are now being taken to protect these streams from illegal fishing, so that the coming season will 
surely yield generous scores to the rod. These waters, with the exception of a few miles near their sources, are 


Oeste tO: ALEMANGEERS 


to fish, hither and yon, as they please. Comfortable, and in some cases luxurious, hostelries abound at reason- 
able prices. If youavant to know when, how and where to go to this grand trouting country, send six cents in 
stamps for a copy of ‘‘ Summer Homes.” It will tell you all you want to know. The depots and ferries of the New 
York, Ontario and Western Railway, in New York, are at the foot of West Forty-second and Franklin Streets. 


J. C. ANDERSON, General Passenger Agent, 


56 Beaver Street, NEW YOKK. 
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T IS the safest, lightest and most compact portable boat on 
the market 
carried ina hand bag when collapsed. 

best rubber duck cloth,in four separate compartments, had 
loops for erecting a blind, absolutely safe in any waters. 
Splendidly adapted for hunting and fishing. 


Weighs 15 lbs., is easily inflated, and can be 
It is made of the 


Being paddles 


by the feet, the hands are left free to handle either rod or 


fun. 


length wading pants. 


A success in every way. It is also made with full 
For circular and further particulars apply to the sole manufacturers. 


AGENTS WANTED 


A. G@ SPALDING & BROS. 


1216 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
147-149 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
126-130 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 





BLAGK BASS, TROUT, 


Pickerel, Perch——:- 
——Weakfish, Bluefish, 





Etc., are found in the waters within easy 
reach by the 


Central Railroad 
of New Jersey, 


TO ALL POINTS ON THE 


NEW JERSEY COAST, 


LAKES AND MOUNTAINS OF NEW JER- 
SEY AND PENNSYLVANIA. 


For rates of fare and time tables apply to 
H, P. BALDWIN, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 


143 Liberty Street, NEw York, 


Fits any Tire. 


QUEBEC AND LAKE ST. JOHN 
RAILWAY. 


Opening of the Chicoutimi Extension, July rst, 1893. 
The new route to the far-famed Saguenay, and the 
only rail route to the delightful summer resorts north 
of Quebec, through the 


e=CANADIAN ADIRONDACKS <p 


Monarch Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 
scenery. Beautiful climate. 

Hotel Roberval, Lake St. John, recently enlarged, 
has first-class accomodation for 300 guests, and is run 
in connection with the ‘‘Island House,’”’ a new hotel 
built on an island of the Grand Discharge of Lake St. 
John, in the centre of the ‘*Ouananiche”’ fishing 
grounds. Daily communication by the new fast 
steamer across the lake. The fishing rights of Lake 
St. John and tributaries, and an area of 20,000 square 
miles are free to guests of the hotels. 

After July 1 trains will connect daily at Chicoutimi 
with Saguenay steamers for Quebec. Daylight trip. 

A beautiful illustrated guide book on application. 

For information as to hotels, apply to hotel manag- 
ers; for folders and guide books, to ticket agents of 
all the principal cities. 


ALEX. HARDY, Gen. F. & P. Agt. 
Quebec, Canada 


Magnificent 


Ja .GasSComuns 
Sec’y and Mer. 


Pea be 
Air Tight Valve 


For Pneumatic Tires. 
Simplest and best made. 
Price. 35 Cents. 
FINCK & BUCK, 
82 Nassau Street, New York. 




















Small and Light. 
[Patent applied for.] 
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N THE NORTHWEST 


Are found in Detroit and 
Battle lakes, and at other 
resorts in the Lake Park 


BLACK BASS, 
MASCALONCE, 


PIKE, Region of Minnesota, where 

first-class hotel accommo- 

PICKEREL, dations and boat equipment 
Etc. can be obtained. 


Attain perfection of size 
and beauty in the Yellow- 
stone, Gallatin, Madison, 
Missonri and _  Jetferson 


ROCKY MOURTAIN, 


RAINBOW, rivers, in Montana, reached 

from Livingston, Gallatin, 

COLORADO and Townsend on the N. P. 
R.R 

TROUT Pend d’Oreille and Cour 

and d’Alene Lake, Idaho, and 


tributary streams, and the 
GRAYLING Spokane and Green rivers. 

Washington, are famous 

waters for trout fishing. 


For feathered game, the 
Lake Region of Minnesota; 


HUNTING for antelope, the foothills 

in Lakota ; for deer, moose, 

in the elk, bea) wnd other large 
NORTHWEST game, th. tocky Mountain 


and Cascade ranges attord 
unrivallea sport. 


Write to Cuas. §. FEE, Gen. Pass. and Ticket 
Agent NORTHERN PaAciIFIC RAILROAD, St. IPauls 
Minn., for THE BEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
BOOK ON *“*HUNTING AND FISHING IN 
THE NORTHWEST,” yet published. 
of Press 


The Automatic Reel 


\ = Se) THE rigiga FINGER Doers Ip} ~S/ 


Just out 

















Tt will wind up the 
line a hundred times 
as fast as any other 
reel in the world. It 


will wind up the line 
The ~ slowly. No fish can 
Little ever get slack line 
Fi with it. It will save 
inger more fish than any 
* other reel. Manipula- 
Does it. ted entirely by the hand 
that holds the rod. 
SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. YAWMAN & ERBE, 


Please mention this paper. 


Rochester, N.Y, 


SHIPLEY 'S 


LDCR ODE 0 BE- 06-3C-0-3E- 6-3E- 


ROUS « FIGS 


AWE @~ VE OPE OG <DEL OH DE ON BEL” 


we Fish Takers and 
Medal Takers 


HOSE who have not as yet received one of our 
Famous Bethabara, or our Double Enamel 
Split Bamboo Rods, should correspond with 
usat once. There is nothing on the market as good. 
(See last month’s advertisement). ‘‘ Fly time” has 
come and our assortment is complete with all the 
most successful patterns and ‘colors, including our 
New ‘‘GAUGE WING” Fly, also our famous 
BLUE VAY.” JEWEL”? and. ‘JUNGLE COCK.” 
We keep all the material for making up your own 
flies. Send to us for a copy of our %e Shipley Arti- 
ficial Flies, and How to Make Them.” Price, per 
copy (postage paid), is $1.00 each. 


RODS, REELS, LINES, Etc. 


Our 100-Page Illustrated Catalogue for Five 2-Cent 
Stamps 


A. B. SHIPLEY & SON 
503 Commerce Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Frankfort 


MILAM'S 


Kentucky 

The standard 

% for 60 years. 
a i In use by 
— thousands of 
FCs leading sportsmen. Perfect in con- 
restruction, elegant in appearance, 


and most durable in the world. 
Bb. C. Minam & Son, Frankfort, Ky. 


ON THE WING! 










Catalogue free. 


Take the O by D = = 
beautiful new 
Steamships 
of the DOMINION 


7) 


LINE 


For the Great Ducking Grounds of —ecmmem 
CURRITUCK SOUND, CHESAPEAKE BAY 
ALBERMARLE SOUND, JAMES RIVER 


And the Gunning Resorts of VIRGINIA, WEST VIR- 
GINIA and NORTH CAROLINA. 


Send for copy of ‘‘ PILOT,” containing description 
of short and delightful trips. OLD DOMINION S. S. Co., 
Pier 36, North River, New York. W. L. GUILLAUDEU. 
Vice-Pres. and Trafic Manager 
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The Best Hunting and 
Fishing Grounds of the United States 


ARE ON THE LINE OF 


_* Santa Fe Route 


The Greatest Railroad in the World. 


It has the shortest line, the most 
comfortable trains and the best meal 
service between Chicago and the Pa- 
cific Coast. It traverses fourteen 
states and territories and reaches the 
most important points in the West 
and Southwest. It is the route for 
sportsmen to patronize. For descrip- 
tive books and detailed information 
address 


C. D. SIMONSON, 


General Eastern Agent, 


E. F. BURNETT, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, 

261 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Near-by Fishing Waters. 


THE 


NeW JéPsey and 
New York K. Kt. 


Within thirty miles a number of trout streams exist, which, 
early in the spring, are fruitful, and at all times of the open sea- 
son yield a few trout una day’s outing. 

The Hackensack River, along the south shore of which the 
road runs for many miles, is celebrated for its white perch fishing 
in tideway, and black bass and pickerel are at times taken freely. 
Some trout are to be had in the ** free to all’? upper portions of 
this river. _ The following stations are visited by many anglers : 

HACKENSACK.—For white perch and striped bass ; boats 
and bait can be had. 

HAVERSTRAW.—The Hudson River at this point is fished 
for perch and bass, and a few miles distant is a trout stream, por- 
tions of which are still open to the public. 

HILLSDALE.—A trout stream is near by, and some good fish 
are taken out of it early in the season. 

In the Hackensack above River Edge there is at times excellent 
fishing for pike. 

Trains leave foot of Chambers Street as follows: 7.52, 8.45 
and 9.52 a.m. Returning, arrive in New York at 12.50, 3.55, 5-55, 


7-55, 9.10 and 11.10 P.M. 
J. D. HASBROUCK, 


General Manager. 





Offers unusual 
fishing facilities 
to the Anglers of 
New York City. . 





The Great Fishing Resorts of 
Northern New England 


on], ] 2 O32] 23 DB] 


rant CENTRAL RR 
* VERMONT 7 


= es @] 2 ed @e2 sé 


and its 
connections 


Round trip excursion tickets on sale in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and all principal cities inthe East, to 


BACK BAY RANDOLPH BURLINGTON 
BARRE SALISBURY ST. ALBANS 
BRANDON SHELBURNE ALBURGH 
COLCHESTER SWANTON and 
JAMAICA WHITING HIGHGATE 
NEW HAVEN WINOOSKI SPRINGS 
On.-- LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


First-class hotels at reasonable rates. Boats, guides, etc., at 


moderate prices. See “‘ANGLeR’s Guipe” for full particulars. 


Ask for excursion tickets at above cities or address 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, S.P.A. 
353 Broadway, New York 
T. H. HANLEY, Ticket Agent 
260 Washington St., Boston, lass. 
E. G. SMITH, President 
S. W. CULIFMINGS, Gen, Pass. Agent 





SOLID VESTIBULE TRAIN 


Daily at 9.00 p. m. from Chicago. New and elegant 


equipment, built expressly for this service. Train 

lighted throughout by gas. Tickets and further infor- 

mation of your local ticket agent, or by addressin, 
.H. HANSON, G. P. A., Til. Cent. R. R. Chicago, HL 





The Season for Trout Fishing 


in Pennsylvania opens April 15. IF you want to go 
where you can catch trout from the finest trout 
brooks in Pennsylvania, go to the Spruce Cabin 
House, Canadensis, Monroe Co., Pa. (Cresco 
Station,) D. L. & W. R. R. 


PRICE BROS., Props. 
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-Fine Fishine<> 


in VIRGINIA on the line of the 


Norfolk & Western 


ee RAILROAD.» 


CPSP SPE PLE D 


Excursion Tickets on sale 
With practically unlimited stop-over 
privileges from all points. Tickets 
on sale from New York, going one 
way and returning another. 


L. J. ELLIS,. Eastern Pass. Acr. 
317a Broadway, New York 


W. B. BEVILL, Gen’ Pass. Agt. 
ROANOKE, VA. 








BANNER ROUTE from and to Chicago, New 
York, Kansas City, St. Paul, Denver, St. 
Louis, Boston, Omaha, Des Meines, San 
Francisco. 


BANNER EQUIPMENT of Vestibuled Trains, 


with Pullman and Wagner Buftet and Cvum- 
partment Sleeping Cars, Palace Parlor Cars, 
Banner Dining Cars, Reclining Chair Cars. 


GLEN EN ENE VE DE EE TE 


See that your Tickets Read via 


The Wabash Line. 


CHAS. M. HAYS, Vice-Pres’t and Gen’l Mgr. 
C. S. CRANE, Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agt. 


THE GREAT TRUNK LINE SOUTH 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


, 


‘‘Piedmont Air Line’ 
VIA WASHINGTON, DANVILLE AND ATLANTA 
Perfection of Service. 
Highest Standard of Railway Travel between the 
NORTH AND SOUTH 
The only line south of the Potomac River operating 
solid Pullman Vestibuled Trains. Wo Extra Fare. 
Departure from New York Pennsylvania R. R. 
4:30 P. M. 
THE WASHINGTON AND SOUTHWESTERN VESTIBULED 
LIMITED 
every day in the year. 
Solid train comp sed of Pullman Drawing-room 
Sleeping Cars 
NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS 
Dining car service south of Washington 
This train is compos d of 
PULLMAN DRAWING-ROOM SLEEPING CARS 
New York to Atlanta; New York to New Orleans; 
New York to Asheville and Hot Springs; 
New York to Jacksonville and Tampa; 
Washington to Birmingham and Mem- 
phis; Washington to Augusta. 
12:15 P. M. 
Southern Railway Fast [ail 
Selected by the U. S. Government to transport the 
Southern mails. Composed of Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Sleeping cars. 

New York to Atlanta; New York to Montgomery ; 
New York to Savannah; New York to Jacksonville, 
With coaches 
New York to Washington, and Washington to Atlanta 
and New Orleans, making close connection at At- 

lanta with diverging lines South and West. 

To AVOID DELAYS AND CHANGING OF Cars, for 
ponits south, see that your tickets read via SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY (Piedmont Air Line) 

R. D. CARPENTER, A. S. THWEATT, 
General Agent. Eastern Passenger Agent. 
No. 271 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN M. CULP, W. A. TURK, 
Traffic Manager, General Passenger Agent. 
Washington, D. C. 


The FISHING and HUNTING 


in West Florida and on the Gulf 
Coast, between Mobile and New 
Orleans, cannot be excelled 









IF YOU ARE, 
GOING SOUTH THIS \ 
[WINTER FOR HEALTH. 
| PLEASURE, °2 BUSINESS 
WRITE. C:PATMORE 6.PA 
LOUISVILLE §NASHVILLE RR | 
TOR FOLDERS DESCRIPTIVE, 
OF THEGULF GOAST A 
AND FLORIDA. 


DOUBLE DAILY THROUGH TRAINS 
From Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Evansville and St. Louis. 


Folders, and information as to routes, rates, time, etc., sent 
upon application to 











C. P. ATMORE, Gey’: Pass. Acr. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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The following treatises are contained in the back numbers of THE AMERICAN ANGLER and will be 


sent, post paid, for 10 cents each. 
Place, New York City. 


Fishing Implements 


Basket Straps, Shoes, etc. June, 3, 1882. 

How to Save Tackle. May rq, 1887. 

A Combination Fish Basket. ]llustrated. April 23, 1887. 

The Proper Weight and Length of Rods. Illustrated. 
February 109, 26, 1887. 

A New Reverse Tied Fly. Illustrated. Marchs, 1887. 

The Epting Fly—A Study in Colors. Il. March s, ’87. 

The Sunfish Fly. Illustrated. March 19, 1887. 

The Water Glass. Illustrated. February 5, 1887. 

Hooks for Trolling Gangs. February 14, 1885. 

Sandals for Rubber Wading Boots. Illustrated. 
September 20, 1884. 

istory of the Fish Hook. October 4, 1884. 

Preserving Fish as Specimens. January 26, 1884. 

A Landing Net for Rapid Streams. Il. Jan. 1, 1887. 

Tin Creels—How to Make Them Illustrated. 
December 4, 1886 ; January 1, 1887. 

Improved Lip-Hook Fastening. Ill. Oct. 24, 1885 

Practical Hints on Knots and Ties. Ill. Oct. 10, 188s, 

Practical Receipts for Anglers, Nov. 14, 28, Dec. 26, 85. 

Howto Make an Effective Artificial Bait. Oct. 17, ’85. 

How to Tie Bass and Other Flies. Illustrated. Sep- 
tember 12, 19, 26, October 3, 1885. 

The Use of ‘‘ Leaders.”’ July 25, 188s. 

Rod Joints. Illustrated. Oct 20, Nov. 10, 1883. 

Dressings for Flies. September 29, 1883. 

Anglers’ Knots: How to Tie Them. Illustrated. Aug- 
ust 18, September 8, Oct. 6, 1883. 

The Henshall Rod: Dimensions, ete., given by Dr. 
James A. Henshall. July 21, 1883. 

Amateur Rod Making. Illustrated. July 21, Sept. 
29, Oct. 13, Nov. 17, Dec. 22, 1883; Jan. 5, 12, 19, 26, Feb. 
2, 9, 16, 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Minnow Rods: 
July 7, 1883 

A Serviceable Fishing Poat: 
Illustrated. December 20, 1884. 

The Reel, Its Place on the Rod. March 24, June 16, '83. 

A Sole Leather Bait Box. Illustrated. Dec. 23, 1882. 

Waterproofing Fish Lines. November 18, 1882. 

Light vs. Heavy Rods August 26, 1882. 

Tackle and Traps. March 15, 1884. 

The Reel Gaff and Rod. June 3, 1882. 

Trouting in the White Mountains. December 2, 1882. 

Trolling for Lake (Salmon) Trout. May 27, 1882. 

Trout of the Yosemite. May 27, 1882. 


Black and Fresh-Water Bass 


The Yellow Bass. Illustrated. May 7, 1887. 

The White or Silver Bass. Illustrated. April 30, 1887. 

Do Black Bass Migrate? January 8, 1887. 

Habits of the Black Bass. March 21, 28, 1885. 

A Treatise on the Strawberry Bass (Croppie.) Illus- 
trated. August 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Fishing in Lake Champlain. 
2, 9, 16, 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Grounds Near Baltimore, Md. Feb. 23. ’84. 

Black Bass Fishing at Henderson Harbor, N. Y. 
July 12, August 30, November 1, 1884. 

Black Bass Fishing Kelly’s Isl., Lake Erie. April 25, ’85. 

Miscellaneous Fresh=Water Fish 


The Carp from an Angling Standpoint. Nov. 19, 188z. 

The Smelt of Sebago Waters; Description, Capture, 
etc. Illustrated. June 16, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Lake Herring. Ill. July 7, 1883. 

The Fresh-Water Drum or Gaspergou. Illustrated. 
February 26, 1887. 


Miscellaneous Salt-Water Fish 


When and Howto Catch Weakfish May ro, 1884. 

The Jewtish. Illustrated. Dec. 1, 1883; April 16, 1887. 

The Croaker. Illustrated. April 9, 1887, 

The Eulachon (Candlefish). Illustrated. April 2, 1887. 

The Moon Eye. Illustrated. March 19, 1887. 

The Codfish and Haddock: How Taken on the Hook. 

Illustrated. July 21, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Hogfish: Sailor’s Choice. Illus- 

How, When and 


trated. September 1, 1883. 
The Shad and Snapping Mackerel: 
Where to Take Them. Illustrated. August rr, 1883. 
A Treatise on the Lafayette (Spot) and the Men- 
haden. Illustrated. July 28, 1883. 
The Sea Bass, Bergall and Tomcod; How When and 
Where to Capture Them. Illustrated. July 14, 1883. 
A Treatise on the Black Drumand Spanish Mackerel. 
Illustrated. June 30, 1883. 
A Treatise on the Blackfish and Flounder. Illustrated. 
July 7, 1883. 


Their Construction, etc. 


How to Build It. 


February 


Please order by date. 


Address Harris Publishing Company, 19 Park 


A Treatise on the Sheepshead. Illus. June 16, 1883. 
A Treatise on the Bluefish and Weakfish. Illustrated. 
June og, 1883. 
Trolling for Bluefish. June 17, 1882. 
The Yellow-Tail. Illustrated. May 14, 1887. 
Pike, Pickerel and Mascalonge 


The Pickerel. Illustrated. March 5, 1887. 

The Western Brook Pickerel. Illus. March 12, 1887. 

The Sacramento Pike. Illustrated. January 8, 1887. 

A Treatise on the Pike-Perch or Wall-Eyed Pike: Hab- 
its, Habitat and Modeof Capture. Illustrated. Septem- 
ber 8, 15, 22, 29, October 6, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Mascalonge: How, Whenand Where 
to Catch Them. Illustrated. January 6, 13, 20, 27, 1883. 

Mascalonge of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi Sys- 
tems. Illustrated. June ro, 1886. 

Tne Propagation of the Mascalonye. Feb.5, Mch.19, ’87. 

Different Modes of Angling 

When to Strike. May 20, June ro, 1882. 

The Play of aFish: What is It? May 14, 1887. 

How toCamp Comfortably Without Tent or Shanty. 
January 22, 1887. 

What Constitutesan Angler. Jan. 15, Feb. 5, 1887. 

How to Weigh Large Fish. Ill. Jan.1, April g, 1887. 

Transporting Live Minnows. Feb. 28. 

Insects as Angling Lures. Sept. 27, Oct. 4,11, 25, 1884. 

English Methods of Bait Casting. Illustrated. Janu- 
ary 23, 30, February 6, 1886. 

New Method of Keeping Minnows Alive. 
November 6, 1886; January 29, 1887. 

Angling asa Fine Art. October 24, 1885. Asa Pastime. 
January 9, 1886. 


October 23, 


Salmon and Trout 


The Atlantic Salmon: Scientificand Popular Descrip- 
tion, Habitat and Capture. Illustrated. March 31, 1883. 

The New Sunapee Lake Trout: Is it the ‘‘Blue-Black?”’ 
Illustrated. February 10, 1887. 

Seth Green on How to Catch Lake Trout. April 4, ’85. 

How to Feed Young Trout. February 7, 1885. 

Spinning for Large Trout. August 23, 1884. 

Habits of Trout. October 4, 1884. 

Fishing for Sea Trout. February 9g, 1884. 

A Treatise on the Land-Locked Salmon. May 17, ’84. 

Trout Fishing on Rapid Streams. December 2g, 1883. 

The Trout of Northern Michigan. June 9, 1883. 

About the Dolly Varden. January 1, 22, 1887. 

StockingStreams withTrout. BySethGreen.Feb.27,’86 
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The Quill-back Sucker—Ictiobus velifer. 
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Ictiobus velifer (the specific name 
from the Latin—‘‘ bearing sails’’) de- 
serves notice from its peculiar dorsal 
fin construction, which gives it the 
common names of sail fish, skim-back, 
quill-back, spear fish and sailing sucker; 
it is also called the carp sucker and 
river carp in some localities. The first 
three rays of the dorsal fin are very 
high, being equal in height to the base 
efethe fin; the tail is deeply forked, 
the upper lobe being longer than the 
lower; there are twenty-six rays in the 
dorsal fin and eight in the anal; the 
eye is rather large, and the snout pro- 
jects beyond the mouth, which is small. 
This fish is extremely common in the 
Ohio and Mississippi valleys, and is 
sometimes found in the waters of West- 
ern New York. It is usually pale in 


color, and seldom reaches a foot in 
length. There is another species— 
[ctiobus thompsont—which resembles 


the above, /. velifer, very much, but 
has a smaller and more pointed head, 
with the snout considerably projecting. 
It is abundant in the great lakes. 
lctiobus cyprinus is still another spe- 
cies of the buffalo fishes with the dis- 
tinguishing mark of a high dorsal fin, 


but, with this exception, and that the 
body is deeper and the eye very much 
smaller, it is, in other characteristics, 
essentially the same as /. velifer, the 
sail fish buffalo. It has the common 
names of carp sucker and silvery carp 
sucker, and those given above for /. 
velifer. Its habitat, so far as known, 
is from Pennsylvania to Virginia, being 
most abundant in the Chesapeake bay 
region. 

Under the generic name of Cycleptus 
(from two Greek words, ‘‘round” and 
‘*slender,” in allusion to the shape of 
the mouth), and the specific one of 
elongatus, we find the black horse, also 
called the gour-seed sucker, Missouri 
sucker and succerel. It has a very 
small head, short, slender and rounded 
above; the mouth is small and the lips 
are full of papille; the males during 
the breeding season have minute tu- 
bercles on the snout, and this sex may 
be known, also, by the intense black 
coloration along the dorsal line, with a 
brassy or coppery lustre on the sides; 
the females, as described by Dr. Tarle- 
ton H. Bean, are olivaceous, with 
coppery shadings. This fish has thirty 
rays in the dorsal fin and eight in the 
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anal, with sixty-two scales along the 
lateral line, which is perfect and almost 
straight. 

The striped sucker, soft sucker, sand 
sucker and black nose sucker, belongs 
to another genus, and is classified as 
Minytrema menalops (the generic name 
from two Greek words —‘‘ lessened ”’ 
and ‘‘aperture,’’ in allusion to the im- 
perfect lateral line: and smenalops, also 
from two Greek words—‘‘ black” and 
‘“‘look”). Dr. Jordan says that the 
lateral line does not appear in the 
young fish, and that it is imperfect in 
those of eight inches in length, but is 
nearly complete in the adult fish. It 
has twelve to fourteen rays in the dorsal 
fin and forty-six scaleS along the lateral 
line. The color is dusky, coppery be- 
low, with a dusky-blotch behind the 
dorsal fin, and each scale has a dark 
blotch at its base, most distinct in adults, 
thus forming longitudinal stripes. 

We now reach the red horse fishes, 
which are classed generically as J/o.xvos- 
toma (from two Greek words—‘‘to 
suck” and ‘‘mouth”). There appear 
to be thirteen species classified so far, 
but further investigation may reduce or 
increase the number. Dr. Jordan be- 
lieves them to be unduly multiplied, 
and states that they are difficult to dis- 
tinguish. Of the thirteen species, eight 
are natives of the Southern States, 
ranging from North Carolina west to 
the Mississippi, and south to Texas. In 
the South they are generally called 
mullets, and in the North, as a rule, 
red horses and suckers. The mouth in 
this genus is always behind the snout, 
with lips usually well developed and 
plicate or folded, and the lower fins 
are generally red. They are spring 
spawners, and run up to the head 
waters of streams fo spawn. 

The white nose sucker—J/orostoma 


antsurum (the specific name from two 
Greek words—‘‘unequal” and ‘‘tail” 
having reference to the lobes of the 
caudal, the upper being longer than the 
lower)—is also known as the carp 
mullet, small-mouthed red horse and 





Its coloration 1s 
pale, with smoky gray on the caudal, 
and the lower fins are red. It ranges 
from North Carolina to the Ohio valley, 
and northward to, and beyond, the 
Great Lakes. It has fifteen to eighteen 
dorsal rays and seven ,rays in the anal. 
The first ray of the dorsal is quite high, 
its length being equal to that of the 
entire base of the fin. 

The common red horse, white sucker, 
large scaled sucker or mullet—J/oxos- 
toma macrolepidotum (the specific name 
from two Greek words signifying 
“large” and ‘‘scaled”’) has a broad 
head, which is flattened above, and a 
blunt snout over-reaching the mouth, 
which has full lips, the lower one being 
particularly large. As its name in- 
dicates, the scales are relatively large, 
and there are forty-five along the lateral 
line, and usually thirteen rays in the 
dorsal and seven or eight in the anal 
fin. It. reaches a length of twosteae 
and is distributed over a wide region— 
the Great Lakes, Chesapeake Bay and 
thence south to Alabama and west to 
Dakota. This species is not found in 
Eastern New England, and is usually 
called brook mullet in the Eastern 
States, lake shad in Pennsylvania, and 
red horse in the West; those in the last 
named section have larger heads and 
mouths, and are recognized as a va- 
riety or sub-species——J7. duquesnet. 
Professor Goode states that this fish 
and allied species are useful and pal 
atable food fishes, ‘‘ although our writ- 
ers have persistently underrated their 
value.”’ The Philadelphia markets are 


long-tailed red horse. 
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fully supplied with the Eastern form of 
this species, where it is esteemed as a 
food fish. 

The golden sucker or lake red horse 
Monostoma auecreolum (specific name 
from the Latin ‘‘gilded”)—has a 
shorter and smaller head, and a small- 
er mouth than J7, macrolepidotum, and 
the snout does not protrude over 
the mouth as in the latter fish, to the 
color of which it closely assimilates, 
the tail and lower fins being always 
red; the tail is forked, and the scales 
finely marked with thread-like lines 
or grooves of color. The rays of the 
dorsal are thirteen to fifteen, and those 
of the anal fin are usually eight in 
number. It is sometimes called lake 
mullet, and grows to the length of 
eighteen inches. It is a native of the 
Great Lakes and northward, and is also 
found in the Ohio valley. 

Another species of the red horses is 
found in the Ohio river, thence south 
to and including North Carolina; it is 
the long-tailed red horse—J/oxostoma 
crassilabre (specific name from the 
Latin crassus, ‘‘thick,” and /abrum, 
‘‘lip”’). It is said to have the form of 
the whitefish, ‘‘deep compressed body, 
small head, sharply conic snout, which 
overhangs the very small mouth.’”’ The 
lobes of the tail fin are unequal, the 
upper being always longest, and the 
anal fin is long, narrow and curved like 
a scythe, the posterior end of it reach- 
ing beyond the front of the caudal fin, 
which is of a bright red color, as is 
also the dorsal fin, which has eleven to 
fourteen rays, the anal fin having 
seven. Dr. Bean states that this is a 
handsome fish, the sides being silvery 
with copper reflections. The dorsal 
fin is high, the longest rays being about 
one and one-half times the base of the 
fin. 





Dr. David S. Jordan describes 
another species of the red horses— 
Moxostoma cervinum (specific name 
from the Latin—‘‘ tawny like a deer ’’) 
—under the common names of jump- 
rocks and jumping mullet. The pro- 
fessor states that it has arather pointed, 
but very short, head; the mouth rather 
large and the lips strongly plicate or 
folded; eyes and fins small; color, 
greenish brown with a pale blotch on 
each scale, thus forming continuous 
streaks; upon the back are brownish 
blotches and the fins are brownish in 
color. ‘There are eleven rays in the 
dorsal and forty-four scales along the 
lateral line. This fish is found from 
Virginia to Georgia, and is not rare. 

There are at least eight additional spe- 
cies of the J/oxostomz, or red hcerses, gen- 
erally called mullets locally, the habitat 
of which is confined to Southern waters. 
I wiil briefly refer to these, with ac- 
knowledgment of dependence upon the 
text books, for I confess, not shame- 
facedly, that I am in ignorance of the 
life histories of this brood of fishes. 

In waters located in South Carolina, 
and thence to Georgia, we find J7/. pop- 
ellosum with a stout body, an elevated 
back, big eye, set well back and up, 
top of head flat, thick lips and deeply 
incised. It has twelve to fourteen rays 


in the dorsal fin and forty-two scales - 


along the wateral line. -The colores 
silvery, with smoky shadings on the 
back and white on the lower fins. 

In the upper Mississippi valley, 
thence to Georgia and southward, will 
be found J/7. velatum, a sucker of large 
size, with a short head, flattish and 
broad .on. the top. ~The muzzle; or 
snout, is very prominent and bluntish, 
overhanging a very small mouth. The 
fins are very large, the dorsal being 
long and high, and the pectorals nearly 
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reaching the ventral fins. The colora- 
tion is silvery, smoky above, and the 
lower fins are red. 

M. pidiense is found in the Great 
Pedee river. It is characterized by its 
small size, nearly cylindrical body, 
olive color, sometimes 
faint spots along the series of scales. 
The dorsal and caudal fins are black- 
edged. /It-resembles very much the 
jumping mullet—J/7. cervinum—which 
has been described, but the mouth is 
entirely different. 

The blue mullet—J/. coregonus—has 
a cone-shaped snout, or muzzle, which 
projects considerably beyond the 
mouth. There are fourteen rays in the 
dorsal fin, and the body is flattened 
laterally and spindle-shaped, tapering 
at both ends, but more abruptly 
towards the head. The color issilvery, 
with leaden shadings, and the lower 
fins are white. It is of small size, and 
appears to be confined to North Caro- 
lina waters. 

The white mullet—J7. a/bum—has a 
prominent snout, but less so than that 
in the fish described above, 47. corego- 
nus, with a mouth of moderate size. 
The dorsal rays number twelve to 
fourteen, and there are forty-five scales 
along the lateral line. The coloration 
is pale and the lower fins white. It is 
quite a large fish, growing up to four 
pounds or more, and like its congener 
named above, is restricted in habitat to 
the waters of North Carolina. 

M. thalassinum is another sucker of 
North Carolina waters. It has a stout 
head, blunt snout, not very prominent, 
moderate sized mouth, and fourteen or 
fifteen raysin the dorsal fin. It is of 
sea-green color on the back and white 
below, the lower fins being also white. 
It is found in the Yadkin river. 

M. conus, another denizen of the 
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Yadkin river, in North Carolina, Ws 
characterized by its flat body, elevated 
back, small head, shaped like a cone, 
and exceedingly small mouth, the snout 
far overpassing it. The eye is small, 
and the dorsal rays number fourteen. 
The coloration is smoky above, with 
some of the scales dusky at their basis; 
the sides are pale, and the lower fins 
white. 

In Louisiana and Southern Missis- 
sippi, another of the sucker species oc- 
curs, A/. pecilurum. Itmay be known 
by its elongated body, which is some- 
what elevated forward and only moder- 
ately compressed by its dorsal rays, 
which are thirteen in number, and its 
forty-four scales along the lateral line. 
It is of small size, and the fins, with 
tae exceptionsef the caudal; are red: 
with blackish shadings. 

The big-jawed sucker belongs to 
another genus, the Placopharynx (from 
two Greek words, signifying ‘‘a broad 
surface’ and ‘‘ pharynx,” in allusion 
to the strong and broad developement 
of the lower pharyngeal bones), and is 
known as Placopharynx carinatus (spe- 
cific name from the Latin—‘‘ keeled ”’). 
Dr. Bean, who seems to have made a 
special study of this fish, states that 
the big-jawed sucker was, untilrecently, 
considered a very rare fish, but it has 
been found in numerous localities, and 
its range is now known to extend from 
Ohio to Georgia and Arkansas. Itisa 
large-scaled fish, with a remarkably 
large mouth. Its color is brassy green, 
paler below, and the ventral and anal 
fins are red. Externally there is very 
little to distinguish this sucker from 
some species of buffalo fish, but the 
teeth in the pharynx are very different 
ixom those’ of other suckers, . The 
lower seven to twelve teeth are very 
large, but slightly compressed, not 
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pointed, and resemble in appearance the 
teeth of some of the minnows rather 
than suckers. Recent collectors in 
Western streams have found thiscurious 
sucker to be a very common fish in 
numerous localities. It grows to a 
length of two feet, and is extensively 
used as food. 

Another genus—Lavochila (from two 
Greek words, signifying ‘‘hare’’ and 
‘‘lip’’), has but one species of the red- 
horses—Lagochila laccra (specific name 
from the Latin—‘‘torn’’). Itisa most 
singular fish, as its common names im- 
ply; itis called the hair-lipped sucker, 
rabbit-mouthed sucker, pea-lip sucker, 
and split-mouth. The angler will 
know it at once, if he has ever seena 
human being with a ‘‘hair-lip mouth.” 
It is of pale coloration, with the lower 
fins slightly reddish, and has twelve 
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dorsal rays, and. forty-five scales on the 
lateral line. It is quite common in 
some Arkansas waters, and grows to a 
length of eighteen inches. 

In the waters of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and those of the Pacific slope, 
many species of suckers are found, but 
this field has not, as yet, been exhaust- 
ively explored. Utah lake, however, 
is reported as being ‘‘the sucker pond 
of the world,” and several genera in- 
habit it in great numbers. In Lake 
Tahoe, in the Sacramento, Columbia 
and other and lakes of this 
region, a number of species abound, 
which are esteemed as food fish, but, 
so far as | can learn, are not sought 
after even by the hand-liners of the 
far West, hence need no description 
in a book written for the fishing fra- 
ternity. 


rivers 


(To be continued.) 
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CONCERNING 
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We, that is my fishing chum and I, 
have been trouting again. We 
been through many troubles before, in 
each other’s company, but this time we 


have 


eclipsed our past records for general 
misery, and got such a dose of spring 
trout fishing that we came home feel- 
ing satisfied. We remarked that we 
had hadenough. It is a great thing to 
know when you have had enough; some 
people never do, but we are smarter 
than the average run of humanity. 

Our friends who make fun of us be- 
cause we like to go trouting, and soak 
our legs in the rippling waters of the 
streams, think we are a little more 
idiotic than the average run of human- 
ity, but that is only their individual 
opinion, and don’t count for much. 

I generally lay the blame for any 
trouble we get into on my friend, for 
he has originated quite a number of 
wild goose trips, but I don’t suppose it 
would be fair to give him the credit of 
this trip, because if we had gone when 
he wanted to, we would have had lovely 
weather, and, doubtless, caught some 
trout. He waited a week to accom- 
modate me, and now he says he will 
never be accommodating again, but he 
will, because he is good natured. He 
also says that Iam a hoodoo. I don’t 
think that is so, butif I am a hoodoo I 
am badly damaged from soaking in ice 
water, so I don’t think my influence can 
be very strong hereafter, and he may 
go off again with me, some time, after 
we get over our rheumatism. 

We wanted to get some early spring 
fishing this year, before all the big 
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trout lies were disposed of. We usually 
go after the frisky and uncertain trout 
in June. By that time the streams 
have been raked over so often that you 
can see a trout dodge when you cast 
your fliesat him. There has been such 
a procession of anglers along the stream 
that the bank has been worn brush 
bare in places, and you can trace their 
devastating task by old lunch papers 
and tin bait cans. The trout have had 
such a variety of unwholesome food 
forced upon them by that time, that 
they regard eating as a suicidal occupa- 
tion, and wag their tails at you in de- 
rision, aS you present another fatal 
dinner to their notice. 

The streams are getting low then, 
too, and there is no use fishing in the 
middle of the day, except for exercise. 
If it happens to be the time of full 
moon, the natives will tell you there is 
no use fishing, except at night, and in 
proof of it some local artist will turn 
up at breakfast time with a fine string 
of half pounders or over, which he 
caught ‘‘ after midnight, just below the 
dam.”” You go out the next night, but 
you don’t do likewise. The stream 
looks awfully black and gloomy, and 
you walk off a ledge of rocks into four 
feet of water before you have fairly 
got started. We have been all through 
this business and are chuck full of ex- 
perience, and that is why we wanted 
some spring fishing, of the kind we 
read about in the sporting papers. 

We had a spell of phenominally hot 
weather about the first of May, and 
there was no use trying to do any work 
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after that; we simply had to go fishing 
and we went. Everything seemed pro- 
pitious as the train bore us swiftly 
away from the hot, dusty city, and we 
settled back in our parlor car chairs 
with sighs of enjoyment. The small 
boys were out in swarms, Swimming in 
the canal, as~we sped along, and the 
pink and white masses of apple blos- 
soms said as plainly as possible: ‘‘ Sum- 
mer has come, let everybody go fish- 
ing.” Everything was lovely, and we 
smiled sweetly on the parlor car porter, 
and forgot to tip him, we were so full 
of happiness. 

We finally got well up into the wilds 
of Pennsylvania, and as we left the 
station and drove off to Spruce Cabin 
Inn, our host remarked that the fishing 
ead been first rate; but the streams 
now were getting low. It sounded like 
old times, and our spirits began to go 
down, and we sneezed mournfully in 
the clouds of dust that rose around us. 
We felt better, though, when the driver 
cast his weather eye around the ho- 
rizon, and thought ‘‘maybe we would 
get a little rain out of those clouds over 
Bete: ) 

After supper we all sat on the front 
porch and wished for rain. We wished, 
too, because it seemed the correct thing 
to do, and the people there seemed to 
Sxpectif of us. “ididn’t.care for any 
rain myself. I don’t particularly enjoy 
it on a trouting trip, although I can 
take it philosophically along with the 
salt pork and mosquitoes that usually 
go to make up one of these excursions. 
However, the experts all said rain 
would improve the fishing, to say noth- 
ing of the potato crop, so I put my 
personal feelings aside, and wished it 
would rain. 

After it got pretty black overhead 
and the thunder began to mutter in the 
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distance, most of the rain makers ad- 
journed to the office and started a 
social game of something they called 
Coyencent ante, although I really 
think it was poker. I was sure that 
such performances, at that time Satur- 
day night, would bring trouble, and it 
did. It brought a howling northeast 
rain storm, and about fifty degrees 
drop in the temperature, which lasted 
during our entire stay. If all those 
rain makers had let things alone, and 
hadn’t tried to tinker with the weather, 
we would, doubtless, had some more 
warm sunshine and good fishing. As 
it was, the whole climatic condition got 
tangled up with all those fellows wish- 
ing for different degrees of rain, that it 
just settled in and rained right along. 
Ofcourse, they tried to ‘switch the 
storm off or side track it, or something, 
but they had got the thing started, and 
they couldn’t stop it. Nature is a big 
thing to fool with, anyway; they ought 
to have left her alone in the first place. 

We made a fishing record at that ho- 
tel. If there had been a prize offered, 
we would have captured it—that isa 
booby prize. My friend brought back 
three trout, the result of three days’ 
labor in the cold and wet. I did not 
bring back one, therefore I am the 
worst fisherman, and hold the record. 
We did catch about a dozen little fel- 
lows one day, but they were numb 
with cold when they came out of the 
stream, and the icy rain that was com- 
ing down finished their misery at once. 
We made a fire to thaw out our frozen 
legs so that we could manage to walk 
home, and roasted the little fish so that 
they got warm at last anyway. 

We related this catch to the circle of 
delicate fishermen who had been sitting 
before a big fire all day in the hotel 
office, playing five cent ante and abus- 
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ing each other. They intimated that 
the story would not hold water. It 
ought to, for everything else about us 
was holding a good deal of that fluid. 
We also told them that we had seen a 
bright blue snake, with a grass green 
tail, which was an honest fact, for we 
had, and I will stick to it. Whereupon 
they jeered at us, and made all kinds of 
scurrilous remarks about our veracity, 
which was unkind. They also said they 
believed we had ‘‘stopped somewhere” 
before seeing that snake, whatever they 
meant by that. A man’s character 
seems to go all to pieces the minute he 
goes fishing. He can start out with 
quite a good one, and come back with 
hardly a shred of it left. It’s tough. 

We came to the conclusion that we 
did not like spring fishing. 

We had four days to spend away, and 
for four days the north wind howled 
down the valley, and we had so much 
rain that the brooks were cotfee colored 
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and they had to dig the potatoes up 
and set them on stumps to dry. Spring 
fishing might be enjoyable if the water 
in the stream could be warmed. I 
think there is a big field open for some 
enterprising inventor and hotel keeper 
who could then advertise: 

‘¢The finest trout fishing in the state. 
Streams steam heated on allcold days.” 

It would be a drawing card and I 
think I will open a hotel and try it. 

After this I am going fishing in June, 
and if the trout will not rise in the 
middle of the day, whocares! for I will 
pick out a soft spot ina grassy meadow, 
and lie in theshade of a tree andsmoke 
my pipe, while the gentle hum of the - 
insects and the musical ripple of the 
stream sing to me of the sweet peace 
that is over all nature, and overhead 
the soft fleecy clouds drift slowly in 
the summer breeze. This will I do, 
but I will not again go fishing in the 
spring time. I have had enough. 
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“Kilbourn City!’’ That was all the 
brakeman said as our train drew near 
the station midway of an afternoon one 
summer day. The place, at first glance, 
looked just as ordinary and unattractive 
as the brakeman’s words had sound- 
ed—commonplace, indeed. Our little 
party left the train and indifferently 
turned its faces toward the town, and 
although we did not in words give 
utterance to our thoughts, we were 
mentally asking. ourselves if we were 
not sorry we came. Then, when was 
it and how was it that the spell came 
upon us? We found ourselves catching 
glimpses of scenery, here and there in 
the distance, that suggested warm ad- 
miration, upon nearer acquaintance. 
We remembered the old adage that 
*‘distance lends enchantment to the 
view,” but ‘twas false in this case, and 
it seemed discourteous to harbor that 
trite old saying in our minds for an 
instant. 

Just how the miracle was wrought we 
never knew, but Kilbourn City seemed 
transformed before our very eyes. The 
narrow winding streets, rich in their 
wealth of shade, became attractive and 
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even fascinating, leading and luring us 
on—sometimes turning a corner to un- 
fold a river before our eyes that was so 
sudden in its loveliness, we felt like 
apologizing for the thoughts that had 
flitted through our minds such a little 
while before. 

Through the winding streets we 
finally wended our way to a very home- 
like appearing hotel, the Finch House 
by name, finding it just as hospitable 
and homelike as its exterior had given 
promise, and after refreshing ourselves 
and resting while the arrangements 
were being made for our trip up through 
the Dells, we sallied forth. 

There are two steamers on the river, 
each making two daily trips through 
the Dells, but we had decided to make 
the trip in a row-boat. From the hotel 
to the river’s edge was only a short dis- 
tance, and our guide had waiting a 
boat of generous dimensions and com- 
fortably cushioned. It was about 4:30 
o'clock as our oars first dipped the 
water, and the row of five miles would 
just about bring us up into the Witch’s 
Gulch by supper time, and supper up 
at ‘‘ Robinson’s,’’ who lives in the Gulch, 
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was something well worth going five 
miles to obtain, even leaving out the 
scenery, so we had been told. 

Imagine a perfect summer after- 
noon, a hazy, lazy, dreamy summer 
day, and you are entering the Jaws of 
the Dells. The jaws are immense rocks, 
high, massive and forbidding, standing 
in such close proximity that the pas- 
sage between seems hardly wide enough 
for our little boat, and causes us to 
wonder if the steamers, though of small 
proportions, can ever squeeze through 
at all, Once safely through these 
mighty jaws the real wonders of the 
Dells lie before us. On each side of 
this narrow, winding river, there is so 
much to see we are perplexed, not 
knowing which way to look, fearing to 
miss any, part. ‘‘To have seen it, to 
have hung it up in the hall of imagina- 
tive memory, is to have become richer 
forevermore.’’ How can one give any 
idea of what the Dells are really like to 
those who have never beheld them ? 
To say that they consist of high, preci- 
pitous rocks and ledges on either side 
of the river, of fantastic shape and out- 
line, sounds as if they were not so very 
wonderful after all, and, indeed, not 
half so beautiful as many other scenic 
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points we hear spoken of daily. But, 
let us portray a picture by word-paint- 
ing as nearly true as we are able, and 
see if it is not pleasing. One may not 
make mention of all the points of in- 
terest along the way, but of some we 
must speak. 

A short distance up the river, at our 
left, is Romance Cliff, fulfilling in pic- 
turesqueness all that the name implies. 
It defies description, for who has the 
eloquence to describe that potent word ? 
The embodiment of the idea is ex- 
pressed in the magnificent rock; it si- 
lently gives utterance to all that words 
cannot express. Just a little beyond, 
on the other side of the river, our guide 
suddenly steered the boat into a cave- 
like opening, and there was a spring of 
water, which came trickling out from 
the bed of rock, so white and clear 
and tempting that we all drank of it 
and decided to name it ‘‘ Satisfaction 
Spring,” for, strange to say, though so 
worthy, ithad been nameless, and we 
unanimously agreed upon the name 
selected as the most fitting. 

Looking across the river we see an 
opening among the rocks, and a little 
way up from the river’s bank is a 
curious looking old house, having just 
the look and air about it that leads us 
unconsciously to ask our guide its his- 
tory. We felt sure it was no ordinary 
house, where somebody had lived and 
died who had no particular history, and 
our inference was correct. We learned 
it was the old Pioneer Hotel. Long be- 
fore the day of railroading, it had been 
the military post station between Green 
Bay and Prairie du Chien, having been 
built in 1844. 

Again, our guide steers our small 
craft towards another opening among 
the rocks, and we find ourselves in 
Boat Cave. We are completely shut in 
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by the huge rocks, and seem separated 
from all the outside world, but it is so 
cool and inviting we think we would 
like to linger here, until we, are re- 
minded that we have come only a short 
distance as yet, anc have not begun to 
dream of the beauties of the dells be- 
yond. Next comes the Navy Yard. 
Here large boulders are standing out 
in the water and sharply outlined against 
the bank o£ the river, so very like 
‘‘men-of-war,’”’ it does not seem pos- 
sible Nature could have moulded them 
so accurately true in detail. 

We are sti!l marveling, when we 
come upon Allen’s Hand. We did not 
need to have the hand pointed out to 
us, it was So very like a hand indeed; but 
we did not know it was Allen’s Hand, 
until we listened to the sad story of 
one, poor Allen, who loved in vain, and 
whose hand, being spurned and rejected 
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bymthe= object of his love, turned to 
stone, and one day these 
rocks took the of poor 


Allen's hand, forever to point with pro- 


grand old 
on outline 
phetic warning, lest some other thought- 
less maiden should forget the lesson. 
Into another cave the steady strokes 
of our oars brought us, and this was 
Skylight Cave. 
was a little crevice through which could 
be seen the blue sky and sunshine, and 
the rift of light—how it gladdened and 
made bright the surrounding darkness. 
Presently our little boat seemed to be 
surrounded by fire. Flames leaped up 
of all sides, and we could hardly be- 
lieve it was just phosphorous we saw, 


Straight up above us 


caused by the guide pushing the oar 
quickly back and forth in the sand just 


beneath the boat’s side. We came 


forth and continued our way up the 
river, passing Sturgeon Rock and Dev- 
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il’s Elbow, and soon arrived at the riv- 
er’s narrowest point. It is here only 
about fifty-two feet wide, yet our guide 
tells us that the water is over ninety 
feet deep. 

Artist’s Glen was next passed, and 
we came to Coldwater Cafion. Here, 
if one has the time, a landing may be 
made, and there’s a walk of a half mile 
into the canon, which repays one fully 
by its beauty. Then we find ourselves 
looking at the Devil's Armchair, and 
cannot refrain from remarking that the 
devil’s possessions up in this region 
seem to be undisputed and numerous. 
Steamboat Rock stands on a little 
island about four miles up the river, 
and does, without stretch of the imag- 
ination, remind one of what it repre- 
sents. 

We next pass Rood’s Glen, another 
picturesque point of which we catch 
only a glimpse in passing, though de- 
siring a more extended view, and sud- 
denly our boat is hugging close to the 
shore and there’s a little cleared space 
between the rocks surely, but can this 
be our destination? Is this the Witch’s 
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Gulch? Again our first impressions 
are disappointing, yet again, likewise, 
we are silent and await developments. 
Securing our boat, the guide tells us to 
follow him and we obey. We walk 
only a few rods when we come toa 
narrow path, which gradually grows 
more narrow, until it abruptly leads us 
into a sort of gorge or canon, and we 
enter the uncanny place single file, 
carefully picking our way and all the 
time full of wonderment. Certainly if 
we thought the Dells marvelous as we 
voyaged up the river, what were our 
thoughts now ? 

We had imagined, when we entered 
the place, that only a few steps would 
lead out into the world again. But no, 
more and more the huge rocks closed 
in upon us, until an arched cave of 
rocks enclosed us wholly. Once in a 
while, through an opening from above, 
the light came in, but it was most of 
the time dark, save the dim rays of 
light from the lantern which our guide 
swung back and forth as he led the 
way—and how dark it was! A narrow 
walk beside a rushing stream, every 
now and then steps to ascend or de- 
scend, sudden turns in the pathway, re- 
vealing by the dim light picturesque 
and romantic surroundings of the most 
weird and uncanny sort imaginable. 
Had we dared listen we felt sure the 
witch’s voice might have been plainly 
heard. Without trying to hear, we 
several times felt sure she whispered 
something, but our interpretations of 
what we thought she said were all so dif- 
ferent, we were finally forced to be 
prosaic enough to conclude it was only 
imagination after all. How beautiful 
and strange it all was. How long we 
kept walking on and on, yet did not 
come to the daylight. For half a mile 
we are in the gulch and the exit is as 
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unexpected as the entrance. 
out into a small opening we come to 
‘* Robinson's.” 

It’s such a quaint place. A cottage 
with’ ample piazza has been erected in 
the cleared space among and almost 
under the overhanging rocks, and the 
little stream we have followed through 
the gorge rushes along by the very 
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door, as if bent upon some mission 
which our dull minds could never think 
of comprehending, even should it pause 
to explain. We glance up at the rocks 
on all sides and how forbidding they 
looks It's not sunset yet, but the sun- 
light never finds its way in here except 
for an hour or two at midday, and, to- 
night, could we have a more sweeping 
view of the sky above us, we should 
have due intimation of how our plans 
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for returning to Kilbourn City by 
moonlight were all to be shattered and 
laid in ruins Our plan had been to 
have supper up in the gulch and then 
go down through the Dells by moon- 
light. Many atime, as we journeyed 
up the river, we had tried to fancy the 
Dells by moonlight, and had promised 
ourselves this pleasure without ever 
dreaming of its not being fulfilled; we 
had, however, no sooner finished our 
delicious supper than we heard the 
rumble of distant thunder, and, almost 
before we knew it, the rain came down 
in big drops and the storm was upon 
us. Will any of our little party ever 
forget that storm? It was an electric 
storm of unusual violence and fury. It 
swept through the gorge like some 


avenging Nemesis. One tall pine, im- 
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bedded in the rocks high above us, fell 
prostrate, the bolt of forked lightning 
splitting it from top to bottom. We 
would not willingly have missed wit- 
nessing so grand a spectacle, and all 
alike were hushed and awed into silence 
during that very extraordinary combi- 
nation of pyrotechnics and artillery. It 
is hardly necessary to say that we had 
no alternative but to accept the Rob- 
inson’s proffered hospitality and spend 
the night with them. They made us 
very comfortable, even though it was a 
bit crowded for everybody, and, aftera 
most refreshing sleep, we opened our 
eyes to behold the dawn of a perfect 
day. We drew in long breaths of the 
sweet, fresh air, and looked about us, 
wondering if we had not dreamed of 
that terrible storm. 

An early breakfast, good-byes said, 
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and sincere promises that we would 
surely come again, and we turned our 
faces toward Kibourn City. True, we 
had to forego seeing the Dells by moon- 
light, yet they were very lovely in the 
early morning, and we felt that had we 
seen them by moonlight, we must have 
lost this revelation of their beauty, and 
we were therefore content. 

One may also land at ‘‘The Larks,” 
between Artist’s Glen and Coldwater 
Canion, where there is an excellent res- 
taurant. And, it may be as well to 
mention, that before the season of 1895 
has passed away, there will be erected, 
near the village, a fine, commodious 
hotel building, with accommodations 
for at least two hundred guests, so that 
thereafter no. one need fear for lack 
of room and board at Kilbourn City, 
Wis. 
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It is the opinion of many anglers 
that a law should be enacted by the 
legislature of Maryland making it a 
penal offense for any person to catch a 
bass in the Potomac by any means 
whatever from May Ito June 15. This 
would effectually protect the fish while 
spawning. After that, when the fry are 
born, the bass can take .care of them- 
selves. Their breeding habits are inter- 
esting. Whenearlyspring returns the fish 
make their way up the river and its tribu- 
taries, where there are gravel and sand 
bars in the shallow water. The female 
will brush out a basin-like hole with her 
tail,and in this she will deposit her eggs. 
This is usually done early in May, and 
from this time until the fry appear the 
male and female fish never leave the 
vicinity. 

Several years ago there were many 
spawning beds below Great Falls, and 
especially around Sycamore Island, but 
since the carp were introduced in the 
river such beds have been deserted. 
The carp, in its voracity and unsatisfied- 
like appetite for anything and every- 
thing, quickly discovered that bass roe 
was a delicacy, and from that time the 
big foreign fish has made bass nests his 
steady prey, swimming over them and 
gulping up the eggs, careless of the 
old bass, who are not able to protect 
their home from the overgrown ma- 
rauder. Up near Woodmount, especi- 
ally around Great Cacapon, thousands 
‘of bass spawn annually, but even up 





* Weare indebted to the editor of the Washington 
(D.C.) Star for this very interesting and practical 
article onthe black bass. The writer has evidently 
made the subject a study, and has had an extended ex- 
perience among these fish.—ED. 
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there they are not free from the carp. 

The fry make their appearance about 
the 20th of June, and from then until 
the 15th of July a fishing rod is a use- 
less possession, so far as bass are con- 
cerned, for the newly arrived progeny 
are taking up the entire attention of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bass. It is amusing and 
interesting to watch a bass nest at this 
time, and study the methods of the old 
ones. The male takes up his position 
several yards away from the nest, and 
poises there, watching in every direc- 
tion for the approach of possible danger. 
The female hovers over the nest and 
her precious young, and never leaves 
them until they get old enough to scoot 
around for themselves. 

If a minnow is placed before her 
nose at this time, she will take it in her 
mouth, swim away four or five feet, 
drop it and return to her vigil. They 
have been known to do this a dozen 
times in an hour, and the male bass, 
while on parental watch, takes no notice 
of either food or snares. Three years 
ago seven anglers started in at Wever- 
ton, on the 25th of June, and fished 
down to the present site of the Blue 
Ridge club house. Among them were 
Dr. W. S. Harban and Messrs. Dressel 
and Gilmore of Baltimore. Each of 
the seven got from twenty to thirty 
strikes, and yet the total number caught 
was but ten fish. 

After the middle of July, however, 
the bass are hungry and active in pur- 
suit of food, and except in extremely 
hot weather they may be depended on 
to afford good sport whenever the water 
and the weather is propitious. The un- 
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certainty of their dispositions, how- 
ever, is not the least attractive thing 
about the bass, and there’s no telling 
what kind of weather they most de- 
light in running around in. 

In the spring, on a bright, sunny day, 
they are apt to be found in shallow 
water. Indeed, experts who know how 
to properly cast a fly or bait invariably 
fish in the shallows. There are times 
when fish gather in deep water and can 
be caught there, but these same fish go 
into shallow water to feed. This is one 
of the reasons why fly fishermen do not 
begin to kill rapidly until evening. Bass 
at the bottom of an eight or ten-foot 
hole will not rise to a fly or minnow on 
the surface, but still the solemn belief 
exists among fishermen that neither a 
bass or any angler ever knows what a 
bass is going to do. 

One hears so much of costly rods 
and reels and high-priced lines in bass 
fishing circles that the novitiate who 
has caught his first fish with borrowed 
tackle hesitates before securing a per- 
sonal outfit, but there is no necessity 
for this. A very good set of tackle can 
be secured for a moderate outlay Here 
it will be possible to get a good lance 
wood rod for, say, $2,a reel for $1,a 
line for $1,and hooks, leaders, sinkers, 
etc., $1 more. He will need a landing 
net and a bait bucket if he proposes to 
follow the sport through the season, 
but these can be obtained up the river 
where he makes his headquarters, if he 
is merely going to fish intermittently. 
Of course, if one has the means and 
inclination he can expend a consider- 
able sum on fishing tackle, especially if 
he favors automatic reels and desires to 
use one of the new steel rods, which 
are becoming so popular on account of 
their combined lightness, toughness and 
marvelous flexibility. 


After getting the tackle it is necessary 
to know where to go. If a person is so 
fortunate as to be invited up to one of 
the club houses his pleasure is assured, 
but there are numbers of places scat- 
tered along the river, where fishermen 
are accommodated and furnished with 
boats and guides to pole them for very 
moderate charges. 

Reached by canal boat or driving is 
Great Falls, where there are excellent 
accommodations, while several miles 
above, at the mouth of Muddy branch, 
is famous old George Pennyfield’s. He 
is the most ancient fisherman on the 
river. He entertained several years 
ago President Cleveland and Internal 
Revenue Commissioner Miller. 

Still further up is Seneca, nine miles 
above Great Falls, and one may be al- 
ways sure of finding remunerative sport 
there. The summer fishing is best in 
the rapids below the dam, while the 
deep water above is unequaled for fall 
fishing. There are islands here, known 
as “‘ Sharp Shin,” “ Lady Finger, 2° men 
Foot’ and “‘ Miscalls,” situated in the 
middle of the river, and are. wonderful 
in their picturesque beauty, while the 
bass gather in numbers along their 
shelving banks. The mouth of the 
Monocacy, Edwards Ferry, Tuscarora, 
Weverton, Point of Rocks, Brunswick 
and, Harper's Ferry all afford excel 
lent opportunities for anglers that are 
eagerly taken advantage of all during 
the season. 

Live bait is most generally depended 
upon by fishermen who frequent the 
Potomac to attract the bass and lure 
him to his doom, but there are scores 
of anglers who use the fly exclusively,® 
and who are vehement in their declara- 
tions that the red ibis or the brown - 
hackle, accurately and gracefully cast 
to the surface of a rock-guarded pool, 
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or the edge of a rippling eddy, is the 
proper manner to pursue in fishing for 
the gamest fish in the world. Live 
bait holds its place, however, in the es- 
timation of the majority, and it consists 
of minnows, cray fish, young frogs and 
pike smelt, while the humble worm has 
been known to exercise fascination of a 
remarkable sort on the fish at various 
times. The term live bait, however, 
may be taken to mean minnows alone. 
ties bait bucket, therefore,isia part of 
the equipment of nearly every angler, 
and much ingenuity has been exercised 
by inventors in perfecting the affair, for 
they must be so arranged as to keep 
their animated contents alive for a long 
time, as the minnows are almost invar- 
iably secured either in this city or at 
‘the point where the fishermen embark 
on the river. Some buckets are made 
to contain 100 or 150 minnows, and, 
with proper changes of water, the little 
fellows may be kept alive and lively, 
which is an important point, almost in- 
definitely. 

The bull minnow and the pike smelt 
are most favored by bass fishermen, 
and the cray fish has many admirers. 
A minnow is placed upon the hook in 
this wise: The point of the barb is in- 
serted in its back, about the middle fin, 
and pushed through until it emerges 
near the tail. This is apparently cruel, 
but the minnow doesn’t appear to mind 
it much. Minnow and hook are then 
tossed lightly through the air toward 
some inviting spot on the surface 
beneath whicha bass is likely tolie. The 
minnow upon striking his native element 
swims against the line which holds him, 
with tail rapidly moving, and if there 
is a bass in the immediate vicinity there 
is pretty apt to be a commotion in the 
water in a mighty little while. 

Many bass are lost by the over-anx- 


ryt 
iety of the angler to strike before the 
opportune moment arrives. They 
very particular fish, and when they are 
feeding they seize their food very much 
as a cat seizes a mouse, and spend a 
moment or two in exultation over their 
luck. When the minnow, for instance, 
first attracts the bass he rushes at it 
and seizes it in his strong jaws side- 
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ways. 
case. He will remain poised and trem- 
bling for a second, and will then move 
slowly off. Many anglers strike at 
this time, when they see their line 
going out, and merely pull the bait out 
of the fish's mouth. When he makes 
that first slow movement he is getting 
ready to swallow the minnow, and the 
way he operates is thus: The tongue 
of a bass is round and thick, like a 
man’s thumb, and with this member he 
slowly turns the minnow in his mouth 
until its head is pointing directly down 
his throat. Then with an extension of 
the tongue he draws it in, and proceeds 
to swallow it. As he starts again then 
is the time for the fisherman to quickly 
draw back his rod and make the victor- 
ious stroke. Between the most success- 
ful anglers and the bass, there appears 
to be a sensitive telegraphy by means 
of the line and rod, by which the fish- 
erman knows just when to strike, and 
the persons who possess this gift are 
fortunate indeed. It may be aptly 
termed nervous intelligence, and is 
similar to the power possessed by good 
billiard players and good shots, who 
perform such wonders with apparently 
no unusual exercise of care or aim. 
When the bass is hooked then the sport 
begins. The small-mouthed black bass, 
which is generally known as the Poto- 
mac bass, because the stream. is most 
favored by the species, both in number 
and in size, is a fearless, active, agile 


This is almost invariably the 
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fish, of great endurance and admirable 
pugnacity. With a hook imbedded in 
his jaw he will dart through the water 
for minutes at a time in a fine frenzy 
of fear; hither and thither while the 
reel whirls with sweet music, and the 
rod bends in a graceful loop that 
threatens self-demolition. Now writh- 
ingin splendid contortions, now lash- 
ing high in the air above the .surface, 
the fish fights with heroic courage until 
he exhausts himself in his struggles, 
and lays prostrate in the landing net, 
beneath the eager gaze of his exultant 
captor. 

It is not the biggest bass that gives 
best fight for existence, and thrills the 
angler with a strange mixture of hope 
and fear, assurance and despair. A 
two or three-pound bass is the king of 
game fishes when it comes to his sport- 
giving qualities. He is in the prime 
of his strength and vigor, and when he 
knows that his life is threatened he ex- 
erts every effort to avert the danger. 

The fly fisherman need not bother 
with catching or buying and caring for 
minnows. He doesn’t have to get up 
in the night two or three times, and 
change the water in a bait bucket. He 
never tears his hair and stirs the at- 
mosphere with profanity when his bait 
are all dead and useless like the minnow 
fisherman does frequently. The fly 
fisherman takes his light rod; puts his 
book of flies in his pocket, and takes 
the train up the river ready to step ina 
boat and begin fishing as soon as he 
reaches his club or other destination. 
His eye is eagerly alert and skimming 
the surface of the water for inviting 
riffles or pleasing pools. He raises the 
tip of his rod, and with a graceful mo- 
tion of arm and wrist sends his feathered 
hook far out to a remote spot that the 
less skillful live-bait angler would have 
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had to pole his boat closer to. The fly 
poises over the water like a thing of 
life, and then settles softly down like a 
butterfly -seekine’ a sip. “Therelasa 
streak of foam; a miniature whirlpool; 
a gleam of silver and a shower of crys- 
tal drops. The reel whirrs; the slender, 
almost weightless rod bends until it 
makes a segment in the air, and the 
battle royal between the bass and his 
pursuer is on. 

The fly fisherman feels glorious then. 
He knows he has not fooled the bass 
with deceitful food, but that his skill 
and subtlety is being rewarded, and 
those numerous anglers who fish with 
both the fly and live bait will tell you 
that the thrill of exultation is much 
greater when a bass becomes victim to 
a fly. 

Some fishermen use the spoon in 
fishing for bass, but fly and bait fisher- 
men claim that they are not to be con- 
sidered anglers any more than a gunner 
who shoots quail on the ground can be 
regarded as a sportsman. When a bass 
strikes a spoon he is gone. He has no 
chance for his life, no matter how 
gamely and courageously he may fight; 
so the man who uses a spoon merely 
fishes to make a big string, and cares 
but little for the real enjoyment of the 
uncertainty of the sport. 

There are several scores of expert 
anglers in Washington who find relaxa- 
tion and mental recuperation, when the 
cares of business will allow, in seeking 
the wily bass with fly or bait. The 
oldest is probably Mr. Nat Sardo. He 
is fond of taking a trip after bass when- 
ever he can spare the time. 

Dr. Walter’ S.) “Harban, (who), ds a 
member of both the Woodmount and 
Blue Ridge clubs, is without question 
the best fisherman in Washington. He 
goes fishing oftener than any other en- 
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thusiast, and it is seldom that he re- 
turns in the evening without a big 
string of fish as the result of his day’s 
work, almost invariably bigger than 
that of any of his companions. Al- 
tough, as a rule, he prefers live bait 
fishing, he is not a novice at casting the 
fly. In September, 1893, after fishing 
with bait for half a day with no success 
whatever, he rigged up his fly rod, and 
before nightfall he had captured sixty- 
two bass. 

The name of Mr. S. H. Kauffmann 
has always been coupled with Wade 
Hampton, when any one asks who is 
the most expert fly caster in this sec- 


tion of the country. Mr. Kauffman, 
who never fishes with bait, probably 
has the record for fly fishing on the 
Potomac. At Woodmont, several years 
ago, he captured fifty-six bass in an 
hour and a half, many of them weigh- 
ing two and three pounds. It isalways 
claimed by bait fishermen that only 
small fish can be taken with the fly. 
This instance, as well as others, when 
three and four pounders were caught, 
tends to disapprove the claim, although 
it is unquestionably true that, as a rule, 
bait flshermen catch the biggest fish. 
The fly fishermen say, however, that 
they do not have as much fun. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Under this Department Heading queries relative to Angling, Ichthyology and Fish Culture 
will be answered. | 


Angling as a Cosmopolitan Sport. 


Englishmen are born sportsmen. ‘They are 
what is termed ‘all round sportmen,”’ for there 
is no department of outdoor recreation in 
which they do not indulge and, in many in- 
stances, excel. Itis a part of their education, 
which, if neglected in their younger days, is 
apt to be cultivated, assiduously, when man- 
hood is reached, for an Englishmen who does 
not care to shoot or fish, or has neglected his 
opportunities to acquire the art to do so, finds 
himself outclassed, as it were, in his social in- 
tercourse with his comrades, and a sort of un- 
intentional ostracism is apt to occur. He is 
out of gear with his fellows. This love of 
outdoor sport is most forcibly denionstrated 
in Great Britain by the anglers of that country. 
It is with them a national pastime, indulged 
in by nearly every man who can buy a fish 
hook and take a day off. It matters not to 
most of them what the quarry may chance to 
be, the tiny gudgeon of a few inches will en- 
thuse the most skilled of them, and their 
““peg down matches,’ wherein a public con- 
test for a few fish, of a few ounces weight, will 
gather an enthusiastic crowd of patient and all- 
ending rodsters. The love of angling per- 
vades the entire people, and the result natur- 
ally occurs that in England may be found, not 
only the most ardent, but the most skilled of 
Waltonians. It is in the United Kingdom that 
the higher classes lead the middle and lower 
grades in the lines of recreation, and among 
the nobility may be found the most enthusias- 
tic and expert of the craft. But it is not only 
in the practical use of angling gear that the 
British angler excels; he is an earnest student 
of the literature of the art, practical and his- 
torical. Scarcely a day passes, certainly not 
a month, that a book on fishing is not issued 
from the British press. It may be a modest 
booklet or a pretentious tome, but both alike 
are bought freely, read exhaustively, and sub- 
jected to the test of criticism as to their prac- 
tical value to the fraternity. Hence, we can- 


not wonder that the English angler is the 
highest type of the craft, despite the fact that 
he is apt to split hairs over grades of construc- 
tion and the methods of using his angling 
gear. 

Stepping across the channel into France we 
find a reversed condition of things. The 
Frenchman is not a sportsman by nature or by 
education. His vivacious temperament delights 
more in the convivialities of general social in- 
tercourse, than in the pursuit of special recre- 
ations which might lead him away from his 
favorite sa/on, or his dear He has 
neither the taste nor the skill, born of heredity, 
to indulge in the sports of fishing or shooting, 
and when he drops a line in the generally un- 
fruitful waters of his native land, he is apt to 
handle his tackle like a plough boy, or land his 
quarry like a pot-fisher. Of course, excep- 
tions occur to this rule, but we doubt if there 
is in all France a hundred fishermen equalling 
those produced in like number by every shire 
in England. Again, the literature of the art 
possesses for the Frenchman but little attrac- 
tion. Their encyclopedias contain but few 
columns devoted to angling, nor do we find in 
their largest libraries any popular works of 
value, either description of the art or historical 
as to its literature, and what we do find is de- 
void of all enthusiasm as to the exhilarating 
effects of the pastime orits ennobling and 
health-giving quality. In fact fishing is, as a 
rule, relegated to the small boys who catch a 
species of gudgeon and some little sticklebacks 
in the fluvial waters of the country. Indeed, 
one of their writers on the art of angling orig- 
inated Johnson's slur by writing that the rod 
was an instrument with an imbecile at one 
end anda brute at the other. 

In Germany angling is not a national pas- 
time, although many of its best citizen element 
are followers of the art, but when we consider 
that the United States contains many thou- 
sands of enthusiastic, intelligent and gifted 
fishermen, who are of German parentage or 
extraction, we are forced to believe that the 
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restricted opportunities to indulge in angling 
in Germany is the sole cause of the limited in- 
fluence of the sport on the national pastimes 
of that country. The German is born with a 
love of outdoor sports and, of all classes of 
men who compose our cosmopolitan popula- 
tion, he is the most ardent of them all in pur- 
suit of fishes on rod and line. But, if the Ger- 
mans at home are comparatively behind Eng- 
land and America in indulgence in angling, 
they take almost a front rank in the progress 
and literature of ichthyology. ‘he first work 
on fishes, with colored plates, ever issued, 
came from the German press, and the re- 
searches of her fish savans, and the practical 
teachings of her fish culturists, have placed 
her in the van of ichthyological knowledge and 
its practical results. 

In Russia, but few people indulge in fishing 
as a pastime. Indeed, we know of but one 
man who has made it a study and recreation, 
Baron Tcherkasov, of Kasan, Russia. He 
tells us that it is not a recognized field of re- 
creation in his country, but, through his prac- 
tical and intelligent writings on the subject of 
angling, he has doubtless enlisted many of his 
countrymen in the sport, and the natural in- 
dulgence in it, although apparently of slow 
growth, will, before many years, become gen- 
eral, particularly in the southern sections, 
where the climate is nore in accord with the 
recreation, 

We place Italy on even on a lower plane 
than France in the matter of angling as a na- 
tional pastime. The Italian is not an angler 
Sue generes. 

It is in America, particularly in the Eastern 
and Western states, that angling takes full 
rank as a progressive and thoroughly estab- 
lished pastime. Its votaries are almost beyond 
enumeration, and the rapid increase in the use 
of scientifically made tackle, and the growing 
interest:in the development and protection of 
fishing waters, has placed this nation far be- 
yond all others in the iead. The national 
government spends hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in the cultivation and distribution of 
fish; the local clubs an equal amount for a like 
purpose, and the majority of the states, 
through organized game and fish departments, 
expend from $5,000 to $40,000 each in hatching 
and protecting fish. With such encourage- 
ment and opportunities the American ang- 
ler riots in the recreation of angling. ‘Two 
hundred and fifty different species of fish come 
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to his lures, and fruitful fishing waters, both 
fluvial and lacustrine, lie almost at his door- 
steps. Skilled and ingenious tackle makers 
cater to his wants, and supply him with gear 
adapted to his fish and waters, superior to 
that made in any other partof the globe. Out 
of New York city alone 30,000 people go-a- 
fishing every week in the season, and it is not 
beyond belief that 1,000,000 of fish hooks, on 
one of our national holidays, are cast into the 
waters of the country. And with this love of 
the actual sport, there is growing everywhere 
a love of its literature. In our large cities 
many libraries of exclusive angling books are 
in the process of collection, and no edition of 
the book of our grand master, lzaak Walton, 
fails to find the highest bidder or a more en- 
thusiastic and loving owner than with us. 
Many Americans own several first editions of 
this work, and Mr. R. M. Whipple, of Chicago, 
Ill., has, in addition, copies of forty-two other 
editions. And so we find it all along the line. 
A young American angler saves his pennies 
to buy books on his favorite pastime, and, to 
illustrate nearer home, Harris’ ‘‘ Fishes of 
North America,” costing $60 a copy, has 
already booked an aggregate subscription of 
nearly $25,000, and these subscriptions are not 
exclusively among the wealthier classes, many 
of them being mechanics and clerks who are 
saving their weekly wages to increase their 
knowledge of the quarry they love to lure. - 





Notes From Michigan. 


A strange malady appears to afflict the fish 
in several of the Michigan streams this spring, 
to the dismay of fishermen and pisciculturists. 
In the Flint river, in Genessee county, partic- 
ularly in the vicinity of Flushing, fish are 
dying in great numbers, and float along the 
stream, and pile up on the banks. Fine large 
fish are seen swimming along near shore, ina 
semi-conscious condition, and in many instan- 
ces have been taken from the water by the 
hand. Many of them have what appear to 
be ulcers on their backs and sides. 

There are various theories as to the cause of 
this state of things; some attribute it to the 
severe cold and heavy ice in the stream during 
the winter just passed, and the low stage of 
water this spring, others to the practice of us- 
ing dynamite in the upper waters by unscrup- 
ulous persons. The malady, whatever it may 
be, is not general, and may be due to local 
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causes, possibly to poisonous substances intro- 
duced into the waters of these streams. 

Fishing among the trout streams of the 
middle and northern portions of the state has 
been unprecedentedly fine this season. Since 
the opening of the season, on May 1, very large 
catches have been reported. In Lake county, 
and the waters along the lines of the F. & P. 
M. Railway, the G. R. & I. Railway, and the 
C. W. & M. Railway, have seen some lively 
sport. Brook trout, the German brown trout, 
and rainbow trout, weighing from 14 to 30 
ounces, have been taken. On the first day of 
the open season, near Red City, about three 
thousand trout were taken. 

The state board of fish commissioners have 
accomplished a great success in the propaga- 
tion and stocking the streams of Michigan 
with these trout, and more than fifty counties 
have shared in the distribution of the small 
fry, of which about 8,000,000 were planted 
during the past two years. 

The artificial propagation of the small-mouth 
black bass has only been undertaken during 
the past year by the commission, on account 
of the abundant natural stocking of the waters 
of Michigan by this fish, but the recent great 
increase in the fishing of the waters, and the 
consequent depletion, has seemed to render 
some attention necessary for the maintenance 
of the importance of this excellent fish. 
About 50,000 were hatched and planted in 1893, 
and with great success. WALTON. 


The Useless Carp. 


I desire information regarding German carp; their 
effect, when planted in a stream, on pickerel, bass, 
and fish native to Southern New York waters. Are 
they destructive to other fish, their fry or spawn? 
What is the best way to get rid of them? 

JOHN T. COLEMAN, Jr. 

Under no circumstances place carp in your 
waters. They are worthless both as edible 
and rod fishes. They are also destructive of 
the spawn of other fishes, and if your streams 
or ponds are frequented by wild fowl, the carp 
will soon drive them away by eating the 
sprouts of all vegetable growth upon which 
wild fowl-feed. If you have the carp already 
with you, seine, catch, kill and poison them 
out. The United States government has 
spent thousands upon thousands of dollars to 
introduce them, and the sportsmen of the 
country would be willing to be taxed an equal 
amount that the carp might be exterminated. 


Notes and Queries 


Personal. 


The readers of THE AMERICAN ANGLER are 
cordially invited to visit room 36, I9 Park 
Place, and inspect the series of oil paintings 
(65) which have been painted under my _ per- 
the moment the fish 


the water. 


sonal supervision, at 


were taken from These oil por- 


traits are the originals of the colored litho- 
graphs now appearing in my book— The 
Fishes of North America’’—and the collection 
includes many species never before placed 
upon canvas in their life-like colors. 

Wm. C. HARRIS. 


bE Eee: 


APRIL I, 1895. 


He wandered by the river, 
With a prehistoric pole; 

Though the east winds made him shiver 
Yet he bobbed with all his soul. 


But all the fishes knew him, 
By his beacon of a nose, 
And the odor of a bottle 
That he carried in his clothes. 


So he never got a nibble, 

Though he bobbed the live-long day; 
For his odor and his beacon, 

Drove the little fish away. 


When night came down upon him, 
He climbed up on a fence, 

And indulged in deep potations, 
At some liquor man’s expense. 


And his lumbent nose grew redder, 
*Till its glory filled the air, 
And played like an aurora 
Round his close-cropped bristling hair. 


Then with legs no longer weary, 
He cork-screwed toward his nest, 

With his creel and bottle empty, 
And his fish worms in his vest. 


But he never knew who put him 
In his little bed that night, 
To dream of troubled waters, 
And of fish that wouldn’t bite. 
R. M. N. 


Notes and Quertes 


Where To Go-a-Fishing. 


A wonderful progress has been. made dur- 
ing the last decade by transportation compan- 
ies, particularly those of the West,.in the 
matter of railroad literature, and the field that 
seems to be most ably filled is that of fishing 
and shooting. Nearly every transportation 
route has now its special descriptive guide 
book to its shooting grounds and fishing waters, 
and many of these publications are models of 
excellence in terseness of style and mechan- 
ical execution. The most elaborate and ele- 
gant of these is the one just issued by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, with 
its accompanying booklet, wherein full descrip- 
tions as to fishing for the game fish of the 
West are given. The plates are mainly half- 
tones and are superb, and the text is written 
not only by experts, but in the most pleasing 
style. For the interesting article contained in 
this issue, headed, ‘‘ The Dells of the Wiscon- 
sin River,’ with its beautiful illustrations, we 
are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. George H. 
Heattord of Chicago, general passenger agent 
of this road, who will doubtless be glad to fur- 
nish any of our readers with a copy of this ele- 
gant and useful book. ’ 


Excellent Appointments. 


Ata meeting of the New York State Fish, 
Game and Forestry Commission at Albany, on 
May 7, Mr. A. N. Cheney, of Glens Falls, was 
appointed fish culturist, at a salary of $3,000 
per annum; and Mr. James Annin, of Cale- 
donia, was appointed superintendent of hatch- 
eries, salary $2,500 per annum. Further ap- 
pointments were made of game and fish pro- 
tectors and foresters, for nine counties in the 
forest preserve, as follows: Clinton county, 
Bentley S. Morrell, of Plattsburg; Essex, 
Robert Bibbe, of Minerva; Franklin, James 
W. Littlejohn, of Franklin; Fulton, Emmet 
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J. Lobdell, of Northville; Herkimer, A. B. 
Klock, of Herkimer; Lewis, Eugene Hath- 
away, of Harrisville; St. Lawrence, Archie 
Muir, of Fine; Warren, Alvin Winslow, of 
Stony Creek; Hamilton, D. G. Helms, of Long 
Lake. In view of the frequency of forest 
fires, about forty fire wardens were confirmed 
for the counties of Warren, Essex and Lewis. 
The wardens are to be paid only for the time 
when actually engaged in fighting fires in the 
woods. 


Summary of New York Fish Laws. 


The legislature at its last session enacted 
the following named laws for fishing in this 
state. Polluting streams or taking fish by 
drawing off water or by dynamite, or taking 
from a stream to stock a private pond or stream 
prohibited. No fishing through the ice in 
waters inhabited by trout or salmon. ‘Trout, 
open season from April 16 to August 31, with 
six-inch limit. Salmon trout and landlocked 
salmon, open season from May 1 to September 
30. Notrout of any kind or salmon to be trans- 
ported unless accompanied by the owner. 
Bass, pickerel, pike or wall-eyed pike, open 
season in St. Lawrence river from May 30 to 
December 31; in Lake George from August I 
to December 31, and in the rest of the state 
from May 1 to January 31. Bass, eight-inch 
limit. Mascalonge, open season from May 30 
to February 28. Fishing through the ice for 
pickerel, pike and wall-eyed pike with hook 
and line permitted during December, January 
and February in waters not inhabited by trout 
or salmon of any kind. Suckers, bullheads, 
eels and dogfish may be hooked or speared in 
any waters not inhabited by trout or salmon 
of any kind, mascalonge or bass. Minnows 
may be caught for bait with nets not exceed- 
ing forty feet in length, four feet wide, and 
having hauling ropes not exceeding thirty feet 
long. 


TE aAING LANG y Cole 


|The solicit for publication, under this department heading, contributions of interest to angling 
cyclists, particularly outings on the wheel to fishing waters]. 


To the Fishing Grounds at Bound Brook, N. J. 


Referring to the remarks in the May ANGLER, 
regarding fishing on the bicycle, I wish to say 
that the wheel is much used by the Jerseymen 
in their short fishing trips. For the past 
month, on any pleasant day, quite a number 
of bicycle riders could be seen in the neigbor- 
hood of Bound Brook. 

The Raritan river, at this point, is full of 
white perch, and, when they are biting, it is 
great sport. The fish are small, but the num- 
ber is great. Quite alot of small black bass 
have been hooked lately, but they could not be 
kept, even if the law was up, as they were 
nearly all under eight inches in length. 

Only afew days agoa fisherman landed a 
small-mouthed black bass that would probably 
weigh two pounds. He handled him with 
pride, but, with a sorrowful look on his face, 
returned the fish to the water. In speaking 
of it afterward, he said: 

‘‘T wanted to keep the fish awfully, but the 
law was not up until May 30, and there were 
so many fishermen around, you know, just 
watching to see what I did, that I Aad to 
throw him back.”’ 

Just as soon as the bass season opens, many 
a nice mess of black bass will be taken from 
this place. 

This season quite a number of shad have 
been netted a little way below the dam, and I 
have been much surprised that some of the fly 
fishermen have not tried their luck at these 
fish. It is a well-known fact that the shad 
will rise to a white miller or an orange miller, 
and a number have been caught on a yellow 
fly. 

In going out fishing for an hour or two, one 
does not need to carry much tackle. The 
ordinary coat rack in front of the handles of 
the bicycle will carry a small basket with bait, 
reel, etc., while the rod may be either slung 
over the shoulder or laid along the top bar of 
the wheel between the rider’s legs. 

This fishing on a bicycle is certainly a grand 
idea, as any fisherman who owns a wheel can 


occasionally leave business a little early, take 
aspin on his wheel, have an hour or two of 
fishing, and be at home to supper. Many a 
business man, is confined to his office 
nearly all day and feels that his health de- 
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mands that he should take excercise on his 
wheel after business hours, can, by this means, 
wet a line many times during the season, 
when he otherwise would not see the way clear 
to do so. 

I call particular attention to the Raritan 
river dam, one mile from Bound Brook and 
five miles from New Brunswick. Fishermen 
who either own or can borrow a wheel, try 
yeur luck. You will have lots of company, as 
the place is becoming quite popular; but don’t 
be afraid of crowding anybody or of being 
crowded yourself. The river is large and it 
can be fished from the shore just as well as it 
can from boats. If you don’t catch bass you 
will catch white or yellow perch, or chub, cat- 
fish, eels, and, once in a while, you may have 
the extreme good luck (?) to catch a noble 
carp. S, Kae 


The Woman and the Bicycle. 


Perhaps the best results of the intensely 
natural and still broadening habits of bicycle 
riding will come to the women of the country. 
It has been a source of gratulation that during 
the past decade the American women has taken 
more to physical exercise than her sisters of 
the past generation, and that a vigorous habit 
of living more outdoors has been developed. 
This latter trait will work good to the sex in 
more ways than the wise individual who in- 
dulges in it isapt toconsider. She is wellaware 
of an increased physical strength that follows 
the daily custom of living, even a few hours, in 
the open air, but she is not apt to go farther 
into the pores of the matter, and consider its 
influence, which will become arbitrary, as her 
experience increases, upon her method of dress- 
ing. It will revolutionize her ideas in this 
respect. 

A woman who habitually rides a wheel soon 
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finds out that her manner of dressing, so that 
her limbs may have full play, is an essential 
factor in the enjoyment of her outing. She 
must become indifferent to all the feats of fash- 
ion, and for the nonce become a law unto her- 
self as to the fit of her costume, no matter how 
elaborately she may furbelow it. If the bicycle 
habit advances the woman to a point where she 
will ignore the iron clad laws of fashion, and 
permit those of hygiene to have full sway, the 
iron wheel will have conferred a natural bless- 
ing on the sex and the nation, the effects of 
which will show good fruit in all the genera- 
tions to come. 


How to Buy a Bicycle. 


The makers of bicycles, like sheep, are all 
following the lines laid down by the first safety 
propelled by pedals, the changes and improve- 
ments since that time having been in details 
only. Those who attended the 1895 cycle show 
at Madison Square Garden, it is quite safe to 
say, saw the science of wheel-making prac- 
tically perfected and the three grades of manu- 
facture established—high, medium and_ low. 
So far this year, says 7he New Vork World, 
the medium-grade wheels have sold the best, 
chiefly owing to the slight difference in price 
between them and the high grade, and because 
there is nothing in their outward appearance to 
indicate the grade to any one but the bicycle 
connoisseur. Fine enamel and good nickel- 
plating covers a multitude of sins. 

This year there are no less than fifteen 
“pots” to be considered in purchasing a 
wheel, and they may be enumerated as fol- 
lows: I, tread; 2, tubing; 3, frame; 4, chain; 
teak Oy sprockets, 7, tikes; 8; Spokes; 0, 
rims; 10, bearings; 11, wheelbase; 12, crown ; 
13, handle bars; 14, weight; 15, pedals. The 
first and the twelfth are practically the only 
strictly new ones this year. The tread—that is, 
the distance the pedals are apart crosswise— 
should not exceed five and one-half inches, for 
it has been found that greater speed can be 
maintained when the feet are revolving closer 
together. This principle was introduced on 
racing wheels last year with great success, and 
is now to be found on all roadsters. 

The crown is located where the two forks ex- 
tending down to the hub of the front wheel are 
fastened to the bottom of the steering post. 
Some very severe strains fall on this point, and 
this year’s improvement consists of a double 
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cross-piece through which the steering post 
runs. This year’s wheel base is about forty- 
five inches. With the wheels this distance 
apart a great deal of jolting occasioned by 
rough roads is unnoticed. 

In short, the features of your wheel this year 
should be as follows: Four to five and one-half 
inch tread, seamless steel tubing, reinforcing at 
the joints and giving forth a healthy ring when 
struck with a leadpencil, high frame, solid 
block-steel chain, narrow pattern, gear op- 
tional, according to roads intended to be 
ridden ; straight, round sprocket, elliptical and 
dished sprockets not being a success as made 
last year; single-tube tires, tangent spokes, 
wood rims of second-growth ash, tool-steel 
bearings with large balls, forty-five inch wheel- 
base, dropped handle bars not more than eight- 
een inches apart, weight not more than twenty- 
three or less than seventeen pounds. This is 
about what you should find on a strictly high- 
grade wheel. 

The tire question is perhaps the hardest of 
all, but one thing is certain. The tires should be 
either single tube or else have an inner air tube 
that is not endless, in order that a smooth mo- 
tion of the wheel may be insured. Strange as 
it may seem, the air, when confined in a tube 
having two ends, is forced at each revolution of 
the wheel to one of these ends and becomes 
practically a lump, as though the tire were 
filled with a liquid. On a smooth road this 
lump is particularly noticeable and decidedly 
disagreeable. 


Special Rights and Roads for Cyclers. 


From all over the country the cry for special 
wheel roads is getting louder and more in- 
fluential. In our own state concessions have 
been made by the legislators, and those ap- 
proved by the mayor of this city are making 
the hearts of the cyclers glad. The force of 
the franchise is being felt in legislative halls 
and the value of a vote was never more 
strongly demonstrated than in the late action 
of our assembly and senate, the members of 
which are realizing the potency of the bicycle 
at the polls. We congratulate the country at 
large on the power of this new element in the 
economical administration of affairs, for the 
bicycler wants nothing from legislation that 
will not result in good to the whole country. 
It is a good thing—pedal it along. 

This ‘‘ wheel craze,” se called by many, and 
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erroneously, for it has come to stay, has very 
naturally become the subject of the wit of the 
paragrapher, who riots in the ridicule of its 
just demands for right of way and laws to in- 
sure its permanency. This is what one of 
those fellows, who is attached to 7he Ore- 


gonian, writes: 


Portland bicycle riders, who think it a hard- 
ship that pedestrians are allowed on the side- 
walks, may console themselves with the reflec- 
tion that they do not live in New York. A 
legislator at Albany has introduced a bill com- 
pelling wheelmen to stop and signal as they 
approach anybody on foot or in acarriage, and 
making them liable for damages for runaways 
frightened by wheels. 

‘“‘T suppose a man ought to get off the ma- 
chine and go to a corner and flag the passer- 
by, and then lug his wheel across,’’ says a 
New Yorker of this bill. ‘‘ What they want is 
a law that will make every wheelman carry a 
bass drum and atrombone and an E-flat cor- 
net. When he comes to a crossing he could 
play ‘Sweet Marie’ on the horn and beat 

‘Comrades’ on the drum. Then, if they in- 
sisted on his carrying a concertina on the 
pedals, he could do ‘ Rainbow’ on it with his 
feet, while an automatic coffee mill could be 
hung on his suspenders, where he could grind 
by clock work. If noise is what these people 
want, what's the matter with attaching a fog 
horn to the pneumatic tires and getting melody 
that way? I’m going to hire a man to run 
ahead of me with a large American flag and a 
supply of Roman candles. Every time he 
sees a pedestrian he will wave the banner and 
let off a candle, and I will pause until he has 
sung a stanza of ‘Oh, Say Can You See?’ If 
the fellow can't see, I’m going to bump into 
him, feeling that I’ve done my full duty.” 


The Amertcan Angler 


Patrons of the West Shore Railroad will be very 
much pleased at the great improvements made in the 
train service of that line, in connection with their new 
time table, which went into effect Sunday, May 19. 

It will be noted that the local service is greatly im- 
proved, trains making much faster time and the su- 
burban residents having more frequent trains on 
which to go to and fro. The express service to Albany 
and Buffalo, as well as its connections, has been made 
much faster. 

The New York and Chicago limited express, form- 
erly leaving at five o’clock in the evening, now leaves 
New York at six and will arrive in Chicago nearly two 
hours earlier than heretofore. 

Another new departure is the running of a special 
train for the accommodation of the Boston sleepers, 
in connection with this fast train, and, in order to save 
time, the baggage and passenger cars will run through 
via N. Y., C. & St. L. Ry. CNickel Plate) from New 
York without change. The return east-bound train 
from Chicago has been made equally as fast as the 
west-bound train. 

It will be seen that the management of this popular 
road anxious to serve the interests of their 
‘patrons. 


are ever 


Summer Homes and Tours—A beautifully illustrated 
book—list of over three thousand summer hotels and 
boarding houses in Catskill mountains and central 
New York. Send six cents in stamps to H. B. Jagoe, 
General Eastern Passenger Agent, West Shore Rail- 
road, 364 Broadway, New York, or free upon applica- 
tion. . 


Change in Pier Number.—The Fall River Line Wharf 
in New York will, commencing June 1, be known as 
Pier 18, instead of 28, North River, foot of Murray 
street. 

Double service (two boats each way dailv), between 
New York and Fall River, will be operated, com- 
mencing June 77. 
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Six 
Strip 
Split 

Bamboo 
Rod. 





Patented [May 6, 1890, and [May 27, 1890. Registered, March 18, 1890. 


OSMIC Rods approachas nearly an ideal standard as mechanical skill, and a practical knowledge of an 
K angler’s needs, can produce. 

The Bamboo is of the finest quality, specially selected for us by experts in Calcutta, and is of our own 
direct importation. Our Patent Ferrules render these rods absolutely nonbreakable at the joint. Best German 
Silver Mountings. All Workmanship of the very best style. | 

We call particular attention to the mechanical principle of our Kosmic Ferrules. Rods break most 
frequently at the point where the wood enters the ferrule. When the diameter of a joint is reduced to enter 
the smaller diameter of the ferrule, its strength is lessened 40 per cent. In the Kosmic ferrules this objection 
has been entirely overcome. There is no reduction in the size, or change in the shape of the wood, until it has 
passed a full half inch into the ferrules. (See Figures 1 and 2. 

An elastic Celluloid Band (Fig. 1) re-inforces the bamboo and extends inside the ferrule to Fig. 2, pro- 
ducing a Very Strong and Flexible End. The point of greatest strain (between Fig. 1 and Fig. 2) thus becomes ¢he 
strongest part of the rod, and it cannot break at this point. We guarantee every rod. Fig. 3 represents our 
patent Waterproof Cap, which prevents the entrance of water into the joint. 

























































































4 Fig. r—Elastic Celluloid Band, re-inforcing the Bamboo. Fig. 2—German Silver Ferrule, Patented May 6 
1890. Fig. 3—Patent Waterproof Cap, excluding all moisture. 


UNITED STATES NET & TWINE CO., 316 Broadway, New York, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. 





>» “PD CigaREGsES 


CIGARETTE SMOKERS who are willing to pay a little more 
than the price charged for the ordinary trade Cigarettes, will 
find THIS BRAND superior to all others. 


The Richmond Straight Cut No. 1 Cigarettes 


\ are made from the brightest, most delicate in flavor and high- 
~ estcost Gold Leaf’ grown in Virginia. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, and observe that the name of Manufacturer, 
as below, is on every package. 
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THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor, 


MANUFACTURER, 
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+DIVINE’S 
Patent Folding Boat and Camp Stove 


r= . i = 









Send for Catalogue also for Catalogue of 


DIWines 
Fine Hand-Made Fishing Rods, 


x 





PATENT Prue fom 





FRED D. DIVINE, Utica, N. Y. 


New York Office and Salesroom: The W. FRED QUINBY CO., 294 Broadway 








CHARLES PLATH & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FISHING RODS AND TACKLE, 


SNELLED HOOKS, LEADERS, MINNOW CANCS AND FLIES, 


Ino. sO  |Cameadk Sit-2 Newz, Sorl= Sita 
NEW CATALOGUE (profusely illustrated) of all grades of Fishing Tackle, Rod-makers’ Supplies, Reels, 
Fish Hooks, Silkworm Gut, Flies, Artificial Baits and every requisite for anglers. ANGLERS, send 10 cents in 
stamps for large catalogue. (Please deduct amount from your first order.) 
NOTE. — We will send post-paid, on receipt of price, any of the following named goods. If the amount be 
one dollar or more we Will mail our new Catalogue gratis. 


FINE Trout AND GRAYLING FLIES. 


Fine BLACK BASS AND LAKE FLIES. 


RUepbar Gadel. ata. cri. fet site ewer ea 30 per doz. Regula’ Casting wn+2 seasick oohige® So Oke DEEZ 
Best tL nae ORE : nee ee) as se. with helper =.= ee. .1e. 685 ia 
Extrav blip Graden . ten asteheaceterees aie Ss Best Casting _ BT weit ee Scr 1.50 =e 
APheclabngies (6 oes eng a ocepe 5 1206 Regular Trolling, Double Gut............ ‘8h OSS 
Gnaty and Midges:.......... .--. L005 i Best ce Se WOE ane eR EO Laiiines 
Fine Salmon Flies to Order. MimedWuake Plies. .2o.ce5 eee 2-2 ep lOO) de SOMMN(5 ae 
SELECTED GuT LEADERS AND CASTING LINES. SILK worRM Gut (10U STRANDS EN HANK.) 
Three feet. Six feet. Ordinary Trout.................---++----- $ .40 per hank. 
Single Gut, Regular Trout......$ .50 $1.00 per doz. eee Bees cece ees eee eee wena ON 
Best Trout. ic... JMOORceG0q PS a oag, eee a 
‘* Regular Black Bass 1.75 3.50 * rdinary Bass.. ..- --..-2..seeeeee eee 49:4 Po 
S Best Black Bass. . 2.00 4.00 “ Regular we a ceenverctesesens arenenesece 1 ee 
Double Gut, Best Black Bass.... 150 3.00) * mee WS na ceeeee eee se eee gers oe 1.50 * 
“ Extra Cee at! SS, Ode ear Sh) “ Se RR eg eee ees ey ee SR 1.75 
Meche Gute sees cltacae os ove, os Hesular: Salmons: -<t Wee se cee eo eereere Suit. MY 
Our CELEBRATED SNELLED HOOKS. HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO Robs. 
Extra High Grade Single Gut... ... ...30c. per doz. German Silver Best Hand-made Fly .. ... ....$12.00 
we ay Double:Gut, 22 -.-<- 40c. << *e se ts Bait. tae 14 00 
First Grade Single Gut ... ...-...-.-- -- 20c. se ee Bly, or Henshall. 925 0a eO 
- Double(G@ut  .<:5..-2)s2.5- ade. ee Nickeled xe Bee ate tee ante a tae 6.00 
Special Grade Single Gut . ..... ---..- 12c. ss vs st SE eh on Ge neers sree wee 3.50 
iD Double Gut . 20c. ss All Styles of Salt Water Rods. 


TRADE PRICES AND DISCOUNT SHEET TO DEALERS. 
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ROOK TROUT FRY ~~ 
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anp EGGS 


Ud: bave for sale in their season Brook Trout Eggs and Young Fry, also 

yearlings and half-pound trout for stocking streams and ponds. We have 
been unable to fill all our orders for yearlings this season, but having now increased 
our facilities we expect to be able to furnish yearlings in quantities to suit customers. 


We guarantee our eggs to be best quality, full count and properly packed. 


We also guarantee safe delivery of yearlings. 


We make special prices on eggs and 


fry to Fish Commissioners. Correspondence solicited. Address, 


Persons ordering Eggs should do , 
so early, as we begin shipping in ¢+) 
December. = 


CYCLISTS, OARSMEN, BALL PLAYERS AND 


ATHLETES GENERALLY 


USE 








INSTANTLY RELIEVES 
Soreness and Stiffness 
in the Muscles. 


ATHLETES, GOYGLISTS, 


ANGLERS, BOXERS, 
YAGHTSMEN, OARSMEN & _ 
GANOBIST, GOLF PLAYERS 
SHOULD USE IT. 
. Quick in action. Clean and pleasant in use. 


20c.=25c. Box. Trainer’s size, $1. 
Sold by druggists and dealers in sporting good 


T. FOUGERA &CO., 30 William St., N.Y. 


STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES 


30 N. William Street, New York. 








J. W. HOXIE & CO. 


Carolina, Washington Co., R. I. 


y ™e Finest Fishing Grounds 
; MAP %: AND THE 


THE 


SEE 









ARE TO BE 


FOUND ON THE LINE OF THE 


: 
é 
g (Jucen & Crescent 
: 
@ 
é 
: 
i 


If you are contemplating an outing 
consult the ANGLER first, then secure 
your tickets via this line. Double 
daily service from Cincinnati and 
Louisville to Florida, Louisiana, Texas 
and intermediate States. 


Connects at New Orleans and Shrev2port fot 
Texas, Mexico and California. 


W. C. RINEARSON, Gen’l Passenger Age,nt 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Why not Give.. 


THE BRISTOL STEEL FISHING ROD 
a. Trials 


You are sure to be pleased with the action and the 
many good qualities of the rod. 





a\ \ BL Sixteen Styles. Send for our 40-page catuogue. 
ica cee Weights, 6 1=2 to 12 I=2 02. It is free. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn., U.S.A. 


> TTRA Greatest minnow casting bait tor all kinds of bass 
and trout ever used. Every fisherman wants one. 





Interchangeable Hooks, Indestructible. 
Mailed to all parts of the United States for 25 cents. Agents wanted. 
REUBEN WOOD’S SONS’ CO,, Sole Manufacturers, Syracuse, N. Y¥. 


4 ty ypACg 1 must appeal to the sense of taste as well as sight. In the early sea- 
he Successful Bait son, Ee the forest, where the water may be thick or of ences 
color, the baited hook alone often fails to attract the attention of the 
fish. For such fishing the “‘ Attractor” is particularly designed. The small spoon playing just ahead of the 
bait produces a flash which draws the fish; as the fish finds genuine food in the bait, it is not instantly 
thrown out, thus giving the angler the desired time ‘‘to strike.” For minnow-casting, floating and rift 
fishing, the ‘‘ Attractor” has no equal. 


SMALL PROFITS, QUIGK SALES When you go Fishing, of course, 


you want to catch fish. You can 
always do this at the numerous 
Lakes and Streams in Eastern and 
Northern New England, reached by 
the 


zea boxe | BOSHON & Malle R.R. 


Send us 20c. for an assorted sample doz. 








aeeeae The direct route to Lakes Winni- 
pesaukee, St. John, Megantic, 
1000 SPLIT BAMBOO RODS Moosehead and Rangeley, and the 
numberless trout and salmon streams. 
with Gork Grip 


$1.02 Bach; by Mail 25 Gents Extra. TCC 
Fly Rods, 9% ft., 5 ozs.; 10% ft., 6 ozs. Excursion tickets on sale May 1 to Oct. 31. Com- 
Bait Rods, 9 ft., 7 ozs. ; 10 ft., 9 ozs. plete list of routes, rates, hotel list, etc., contained 
in 
000000 SUMMER EXCURSION BOOK 


THE H H KIFFE EO just issued, which will be mailed free at request. 
ule “ : : 


Address, PRESS DEP’T., B. & M. R.R., Boston. 
523 Broadway, NEW YORK. D. J. FLANDERS, Gen’l Pass. Agent 
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The New Peoria Blackbird. 


Is same shape as old target, but smaller, is a_ better flyer, stands transportation 
without breakage, and can be thrown from Blue Rock traps with attachments 
which we furnish. 





WRITE FOR PRICES___—— 
PEORIA GUN CO., - - - - PEORIA, ILL. 











Folding Canvas Boats and Ganoes 


For Rowing, Sailing, Pad- 
dling, Fishing and 
Hunting. 


Our boats are provided with satety air tanks, folding keels and saiis. folded the yoats form 
stnall light bundles, easily carried ; and extended they are fully equal in mouel, speed az. -trength to 
the finest woodencraft. These boats are used in every part of the world. Nearly every beat we have 
sold has secured us an unsolicited testimonial of its merit from the purchaser. You can see our boats 
in the Fisheries Building (Angling Pavilion) at the Worid’s Fair, where we have an exhibit compris- 
ing fifteen boats showing the different styles and models. Our exhibit has been mentioned by the 
Chicago Press as being one of the mos_ interesting in the Fisheries Building and honored by a full 
page illustration by the “CHICAGO GRAPHIC.” Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Road Up. 


ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg. O. 

















van TR OR bese CTION 


ALONG THE LINE OF THE 


New York, Ontario & Western Railway 


is found the best Trout Fishing east of the Alleghaney Mountains, and it is scarcely paralleled by that of any 
section of the United States or Canada. 


The Beaverkill, Willowemoc and Neversink Rivers, 


with their hundreds of tributaries, coursing through one thousand square miles of beautiful valleys and pic 
turesque mountains, constitute 


Em hROUT Rama DIse 


These waters, from time immemorial teeming with trout, have been annually restocked for eleven years 
and measures are now being taken to protect these streams from illegal fishing, so that the coming season will 
surely yield generous scores to the rod. These waters, with the exception of a few miles near their sources, are 


SEEN TO ALERANGCEERS 


to fish, hither and yon, as they please. Comfortable, and in some cases luxurious, hostelries abound at reason- 
table prices. If you want to know when, how and where to go to this grand trouting country, send six cents in 
stamps for a copy of ‘‘Summer Homes.” It will tell you all you want to know. The depots and ferries of the New 
York, Ontario and Western Railway, in New York, are at the foot of West Forty-second and Franklin Streets. 


J. C. ANDERSON, General Passenger Agent, 
8 8 


56 Beaver Street, NEW YOKK. 
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"2 Layman Pneumatic 





gun 


For circular and further 


length wading pants. 
s s 





A success in every 
particulars apply to the sole manufacturers. 





Sporting Boat 








T IS the safest, lightest and most compact portable. boat on 
the market. 
carried ina hand bag when collapsed. 
best rubber duck cloth, in four separate compartments, had 
loops for erecting a blind, absolutely safe in any waters. 
Splendidly adapted for hunting and fishing. 
by the 


Weighs rs lbs., is easily inflated, and can be 


It is made of the 


Being paddles 
feet, the hands are left free to handle either rod or 
way. It is also made with full 


AGENTS WANTED 


A. G@ SPALDING & BROS, 


BLAGK BASS, TROUT, 


Pickerel, Perch——:- 


——Weakfish, Bluefish, 





Etc., are found in the waters within easy 
reach by the 


Central Railroad 
of New Jersey, 


NEW JERSEY COAST, 


—THE— 


LAKES AND MOUNTAINS OF NEW JER- 
SEY AND PENNSYLVANIA. 


For rates of fare and time tables apply to 
H, P, BALDWIN, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 


143 Liberty Street, NEw York. 


1216 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
147-149 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
126-130 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 





Opening of the Chicoutimi Extension, July rst, 1893. 
The new route to the far-famed Saguenay, and the 
only rail route to the delightful summer resorts north 
of Quebec, through the 


e=CANADIAN ADIRONDACKS <p 


Monarch Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 
scenery. Beautiful climate. 

Hotel Roberval, Lake St. John, recently enlarged, 
has first-class accomodation for 300 guests, and is run 
in connection with the ‘‘Island House,’ a new hotel 
built on an island of the Grand Discharge of Lake St. 
John, in the centre of the ‘*Ouananiche”’ fishing 
grounds. Daily communication by the new fast 
steamer across the lake. The fishing rights of Lake 
St. John and tributaries, and an area of 20,000 square 
miles are free to guests of the hotels. 

After July 1 trains will connect daily at Chicoutimi 
with Saguenay steamers for Quebec. Daylight trip. 

A beautiful illustrated guide book on application. 

For information as to hotels, apply to hotel manag- 
ers; for folders and guide books, to ticket agents of 
all the principal cities. 

ALEX. HARDY, Gen. F. & P. Agt. 
Quebec, Canada 


Magnificent 


Je Gams COmsns 
Sec’y and Mgr. 
























































a ey & B. 
Air Tight Valve 
For Pneumatic Tires. 
Simplest and best made. 
Price. 35 Cents. 
FINCK & BUCK, 
82 Nassau Street, 


Small and Light. 
[Patent applied for. 


Fits any Tire. 


New York. 


American 





EVERY 
TRUE 
SPORTSMAN 


Needs a Copy of Our New 


SA SOOT | 


Send FOUR CENTS 
CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pas. Agt. 
Northern Pacific R, R. 


ST. PAUL, 
MINN. 
















The Automatic Reel 


— ~ 


THE LITTLE STINGER Bors Te Ss 











Tt will wind up the 
line a hundred times 
as fast as any other 
reel in the world. It 


The will wind up the line 
x slowly. No fish can 
Little , eres coe peek line 
* with it. t will save 
Finger eee fish than any 
7 other reel. Manipula- 
Does it. ted entirely by the hand 
. that holds the rod. 
SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. YAWMAN & ERBE, 


Please mention this paper. 


Rochester, N.Y, 
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Shipley’s Special Offers: 
$5.00 FOR A 


FISHERMAN’S OUTFIT. 


Lots of people who intend going fishing this summer will be 
glad to know that we have caretully selected a complete outfit 
of fishing tackle for their wants, and marked down the price. 
This is a bona fide offer to imtroduce our celebrated goods to 
new users. Either outfit will be sent to any address free of 
charges on receipt of $5.00. 


FOR BAIT FISHING. 


Six-Strip Split Bamboo Rod, nickel mounted with seamless 
ferules, solid reel plate, silk wrappings and cork hand-grasp, 
9, 9% or 10 feet in length, weight from 8 to 9 ounces, extra tip 
and put up in flannel covered grooved wooden forms with mus- 
lin case; sixty yard nickel-plated raised pillar, balance handle, 
multiplying reel with click and drag Fifty yards oiled silk line, 
double gut leader, «ne dozen and a half assorted hooks, japanned 
tin case and a nickel-plated bass or pike spoon. 


FOR FLY FISHING. 

Rod, similar to the one in bait outfit, but weighing only 
from 6 to 7 ounces, and with the reel seat below the hand-grasp ; 
sixty-yards balance handle, nickel-plated click reel, with raised 
pillars ; twenty-five yards of oiled silk line; one dozen good 
quality Trout flies or 4% dozen Bass flies assorted to suit the 
locality from which the order comes ; half a dozen Trout hooks, 
one mist-colored leader, six feet long, and one patent fly hook. 


Fish Takers, and Medal Takers. 
Send 5 2-cent stamps for 116 page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Rods, Tackle Sundries and Hooks. 


A. B. SHIPLEY & SON, 
Philadelphia. 











503 Commerce St., 
Frankfort 


MII AM’ Kentucky 
: The standard 
=) for 60 years. 
~ In use by 
= thousands of 


Mee leading sportsmen. Perfect in con- 
err Sstruction, elegant in appearance, 


and most durable in the world. 
Catalogue free. B. C. Mitam & Son, Frankfort, Ky. 


ON THE WING! 
beautiful new OLD == 


ane DOMINION 
img LINE 


For the Great Ducking Grounds of mmm 
CURRITUCK SOUND, CHESAPEAKE BAY 
ALBERMARLE SOUND, JAMES RIVER 


And the Gunning Resorts of VIRGINIA, WEST VIR- 
GINIA and NORTH CAROLINA. 









Take the 





Send for copy of ‘* PILOT,” containing description 
of short and delightful trips. OLD DOMINION S. S. Co., 
Pier 36, North River, New York. W. L. GUILLAUDEU. 
Vice-Pres. and Traftic Manager. 
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The Best Hunting and 
Fishing Grounds of the United States 


ARE ON THE LINE OF 


_* Santa Fe Route 


The Greatest Railroad in the World, 


It has the shortest line, the most 
comfortable trains and the best meal 
service between Chicago and the Pa- 
etic sGoast: It traverses fourteen 
states and territories and reaches the 
most important points in the West 
and Southwest. _ It is the route for 
sportsmen to patronize. For descrip- 
tive books and detailed information 
address 


C. D. SIMONSON, 


General Eastern Agent, 


E. F. BURNETT, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, 

261 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





Near-by Fishing Waters. 


THE 


New Jersey and 
New York K. RK. 


Within thirty miles a number of trout streams exist, which, 
early in the spring, are fruitful, and at all times of the open sea- 
son yield a few trout una day’s outing. 

The Hackensack River, along the south shore of which the 
road runs for many miles, is celebrated for its white perch fishing 
in tideway, and black bass and pickerel are at times taken freely. 
Some trout are to be had in the ‘free to all’’ upper portions of 
this river. The following stations are visited by many anglers : 

HACKENSACK.—For white perch and striped bass ; boats 
and bait can be had. 

HAVERSTRAW.—The Hudson River at this point is fished 
for perch and bass, and a few miles distant is a trout stream, por- 
tions of which are still open to the public. 

HILLSDALE.—A trout stream is near by, and some good fish 
are taken out of it early in the season. 

In the Hackensack above River Edge there is at times excellent 
fishing for pike. 

Trains leave foot of Chambers Street as follows: 7.52 
and 9.52 a.m. Returning, arrive in New York at 12.50, 3.55, 5-55, 


7-55, 9.10 and 11.10 P.M. 
J. D. HASBROUCK, 


General Manager. 





Offers unusual 
fishing facilities 
to the Anglers of 
New York City. . 





The Great Fishing Resorts of 
Northern New England 


e623] 2 2] ]2B 2] @ 
are 
reached 


zu CENTRAL 1 p 
~ “VERMONT ae 


connections 
=e @] @ @& 2 @ 2 0 





Round trip excursion tickets on sale in Boston, New 


York, Philadelphia and all principal cities in the East, to 


BACK BAY RANDOLPH BURLINGTON 
BARRE SALISBURY ST. ALBANS 
BRANDON SHELBURNE ALBURGH 
COLCHESTER SWANTON and 
JAMAICA WHITING HIGHGATE 
NEW HAVEN WINOOSKI SPRINGS 
On.-- LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


First-class hotels at reasonable rates. Boats, guides, etc., at 


moderate prices. See *‘AncierR’s Guipe” for full particulars. 


Ask for excursion tickets at above cities or address 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, S.P.A. 
353 Broadway, New York 
T. H. HANLEY, Ticket Agent 
260 Washington St., Boston, lass, 
E. G. SMITH, President 
S. W. CUMMINGS, Gen, Pass. Agent 





SOLID VESTIBULE TRAIN 


Daily at 9.00 p. m. from Chicago. New and elegant 


equipment, built expressly for this service. Train 
lighted throughout by gas. Tickets and further infor- 
mation of your local ticket agent, or by addressin 

A. H. HANSON,G. P. A., Il. Cent. R. R. Chicago, 01 





The Season for Trout Fishing 


in Pennsylvania opens April 15. IF you want to go 
where you can catch trout from the finest trout 
brooks in Pennsylvania, go to the Spruce Cabin 
House, Canadensis, Monroe Co., Pa. (Cresco 
Station,) D. L. & W. R. R. 


PRICE BROS., Props. 
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Fine Fishine=» 


in VIRGINIA on the line of the 


orfolk & Western 


ee RAILROAD 


CPHL LPL PED 


Excursion Tickets on Sale 
With practically unlimited stop-over 
privileges from all points. Tickets 
on sale from New York, going one 
way and returning another. 


L. J. ELLIS, Eastern Pass. Acr. 
317a Broadway, New York 


W. B. BEVILL, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
ROANOKE, VA. 







WES 









BANNER ROUTE from and to Chicago, New 
York, Kansas City, St. Paul, Denver, St. 
Louis, Boston, Omaha, Des Moines, San 
Francisco. 


BANNER EQUIPMENT of Vestibuled Trains, 
with Pullman and Wagner Buffet and Cum- 
partment Sleeping Cars, Palace Parlor Cars, 
Bauner Dining Cars, Reclining Chair Cars. 


BASSAS EAS HE EY 


See that your Tickets Read via 


The Wabash Line. 


CHAS. M. HAYS, Vice-Pres’t and Gen’! Mgr. 
C. S. CRANE, Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agt. 





THE GREAT TRUNK LINE SOUTH 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


‘*Piedmont Air Line” 
VIA WASHINGTON, DANVILLE AND ATLANTA 
Perfection of Service. 
Highest Standard of Railway Travel between the 
NORTH AND SOUTH 
The only line south of the Potomac River operating 
solid Pullman Vestibuled Trains. Wo Extra Fare. 
Departure from New York Pennsylvania R. R. 
4:30 P. M. 
THE WASHINGTON AND SOUTHWESTERN VESTIBULED 
LIMITED 
every day in the year. 
Solid train comp: sed of Pullman Drawing-room 
Sleeping Cars 
NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS 
Dining car service south of Washington 
This train is compos d of 
PULLMAN DRAWING-ROOM SLEEPING CARS 
New York to Atlanta; New York to New Orleans; 
New York to Asheville and Hot Springs; 
New York to Jacksonville and Tampa; 
Washington to Birmingham and Mem- 
phis; Washington to Augusta. 
orcs Vee Bie 
Southern Railway Fast [ail 
Selected by the U. S. Government to transport the 
Southern mails. Composed of Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Sleeping cars. 

New York to Atlanta; New York to Montgomery ; 
New York to Savannah; New York to Jacksonville, 
With coaches 
New York to Washington, and Washington to Atlanta 
and New Orleans, making close connection at At- 

lanta with diverging lines South and West. 

To AVOID DELAYS AND CHANGING OF CARS, for 
ponits south, see that your tickets read via SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY (Piedmont Air Line) 

R. D. CARPENTER, SN Shs, AN SAID aie 
General Agent. Eastern Passenger Agent. 
No. 271 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN M. CULP, W. A. TURK, 
Traffic Manager, General Passenger Agent. 
Washington, D. C. 


The FISHING and HUNTING 


in West Florida and on the Gulf 
Coast, between Mobile and New 
Orleans, cannot be excelled . 




















IF YOU ARE, 
GOING SOUTH THIS 
(WINTER FOR HEALTH, 
| PLEASURE, °2 BUSINESS 
WRITE. CPATMORE G.P.A. | 
LOUISVILLE 8NASHVILLE RR 

FOR FOLDERS DESCRIPTIVE. 
OF THE GULF COAST 





DOUBLE DAILY THROUGH TRAINS 


From Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Evansville and St. Louis. 
Folders, and information as to routes, rates, time, etc., sent 
upon application to 
C. P. ATMORE, Gen’: Pass. Act. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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RACTICAL TEXT PAPERS ON THE ART OF ANGLING 


The following treatises are contained in the back numbers of THE AMERICAN ANGLER and will be 


sent, post paid, for 10 cents each. 
Place, New York City. 


Fishing Implements 

Basket Straps, Shoes, etc. June, 3, 1882. 

How to Save Tackle. May rq, 1887. 

A Combination Fish Basket. Illustrated. April 23, 1887. 

The Proper Weight and Length of Rods. Illustrated. 
February 19, 26, 1887. 

A New Reverse Tied Fly. Illustrated. Marchs, 1887. 

The Epting Fly—A Studyin Colors. Tl. March 5, ’87. 

The Sunfish Fly. Illustrated. March ra, 1887. 

The Water Glass. Illustrated. February s, 1887. 

Hooks for Trolling Gangs. February rq, 1885. 

Sandals for Rubber Wading Boots. Illustrated. 
September 20, 1884. 

istory of the Fish Hook. 

Preserving Fish as Specimens. 

A Landing Net for Rapid Streams. 

Tin Creels—How to Make Them 
December 4, 1886 ; January 1, 1887. 

Improved Lip-Hook Fastening. Ill. Oct. 24, 1885 

Practical Hints on Knots and Ties. Ill. Oct. 10, 1885, 

Practical Receipts for Anglers, Nov. 14, 28, Dec. 26, "85. 

Howto Make an Effective Artificial Bait. Oct.17, 85. 

How to Tie Bass and Other Flies. Illustrated. Sep- 
tember 12, rg, 26, October 3, 1885. 

The Use of ‘‘ Leaders.”’ July 25, 188s. 

Rod Joints. Illustrated. Oct 20, Nov. ro, 1883. 

Dressings for Flies. September 20, 1883. 

Anglers’ Knots: How to Tie Them. Illustrated. Aug- 
ust 18, September 8, Oct. 6, 1883. 

The Henshall Rod: Dimensions, ete., given by Dr. 
James A. Henshall. July 21, 1883. 

Amateur Rod Making. Illustrated. July 21, Sept. 
29, Oct. 13, Nov. 17, Dec. 22, 1883; Jan. 5, 12, 19, 26, Feb. 
2, 9, 16, 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Minnow Rods: 
July 7 1883 

A Serviceable Fishing Roat: 
Illustrated. December 20, 1884. 

The Reel, Its Place on the Rod. March 24, June 16, ’83. 

A Sole Leather Bait Box. Illustrated. Dec. 23, 1882. 

Waterproofing Fish Lines. November 18, 1882. 

Light vs. Heavy Rods August 26, 1882. 

Tackle and Traps. March rs, 1884. 

The Reel Gaff and Rod. June 3, 1882. 

Trouting in the White Mountains. December 2, 1882, 

Trolling for Lake (Salmon) Trout. May 27, 1882. 

Trout of the Yosemite. May 27, 1882. 


Black and Fresh-Water Bass 


The Yellow Bass. Illustrated. May 7, 1887. 

The White or Silver Bass. Illustrated. April 30, 1887. 

Do Black Bass Migrate? January 8, 1887. 

Habits of the Black Bass. March 21, 28, 188s. 

A Treatise on the Strawberry Bass (Croppie.) Illus- 
trated. August 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Fishing in Lake Champlain. 
2, 9, 16, 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Grounds Near Baltimore, Md. Feb. 23. ’84. 

Black Bass Fishing at Henderson Harbor, N. Y. 
July 12, August 30, November 1, 1884. 

Black Bass Fishing Kelly's Is]., Lake Erie. April 25, ’85. 

Miscellaneous Fresh-Water Fish 


The Carp from an Angling Standpoint. Nov. 19, 1881. 

The Smelt of Sebago Waters; Description, Capture, 
etc. Illustrated. June 16, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Lake Herring. Ill: July 7, 1883. 

The Fresh-Water Drum or Gaspergou. Illustrated. 
February 26, 1887. 


Miscellaneous Salt-Water Fish 


When and Howto Catch Weakfish ‘May ro, 1884. 

The Jewtish. Illustrated. Dec. 1, 1883; April 16, 1887. 

The Croaker. Illustrated. April 9, 1887, 

The Eulachon (Candlefish). Illustrated. April 2, 1887. 

The Moon Eye. Illustrated. March 19, 1887. 

The Codfish and Haddock: How Taken on the Hook. 
Illustrated. July 21, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Hogfish: Sailor’s Choice. 
trated. September 1, 1883. 

The Shad and Snapping Mackerel: How, When and 
Where to Take Them. Illustrated. August 11, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Lafayette (Spot) and the Men- 
haden. Illustrated. July 28, 1883. 

The Sea Bass, Bergall and Tomcod; How When and 
Where to Capture Them. [llustrated. July 14, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Black Drum and Spanish Mackerel. 
Illustrated. June 30, 1883. Fi 

A Treatise on the Blackfish and Flounder. Illustrated. 
July 7, 1883. 


October 4, 1884. 

January 26, 1884. 

Ill. Jan. 1, 1887 
Illustrated. 


Their Construction, ete. 


How to Build It. 


February 


Tllus- 


Please order by date. 


Address Harris Publishing Company, I9 Park 


A Treatise on the Sheepshead. Illus. June 16, 1883. 
A Treatise on the Bluefishand Weaktish. Illustrated. 
June 9, 1883. 


‘Trolling for Bluefish. June 175 1882: 
The Yellow-Tail. Illustrated. May 14, 1887. 


Pike, Pickerel and Mascalonge 


The Pickerel. Illustrated, March 5s, 1887. 

The Western Brook Pickerel. Illus. March 12, 1887. 

The Sacramento Pike. Illustrated. January 8, 1887. 

A Treatise on the Pike-Perch or Wall-Eyed Pike: Hab- 
its, Habitat and Mode of Capture. Illustrated. Septem- 
ber 8, 15, 22, 29, October 6, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Mascalonge: How, Whenand Where 
to Catch Them. Illustrated. January 6, 13, 20, 27, 1883. 

Mascalonge of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi Sys- 
tems. Illustrated. June 19, 1886. 

The Propagation of the Mascalonye. Feb.5, Mch.19, ’87. 

Different [odes of Angling 


When to Strike. May 20, June ro, 1882. 

The Play of aFish: What is It? May 14, 1887. 

How toCamp Comfortably Without Tent or Shanty. 
January 22, 1887. 

What Constitutesan Angler. Jan. 15, Feb. 5, 1887. 

How to Weigh Pare Fish. Ill. Jan.1, April g, 1887. 

Transporting Live Minnows. Feb. 28. 

Insects as Angling Lures. Sept. 27, Oct. 4, 11, 25, 1884. 

English Methods of Bait Casting. Illustrated. Janu- 
ary 23, 30, February 6, 1886. 

New Method of Keeping Minnows Alive. 
November 6, 1886; January 29, 1887. 

Angling asa Fine Art. October 24, 1885. Asa Pastime. 
January 9g, 1886. 


October 23, 


Salmon and Trout 


The Atlantic Salmon: Scientificand Popular Descrip- 
tion, Habitat and Capture. Illustrated. March 31, 1883. 

The New Sunapee Lake Trout: Is it the ‘‘Blue-Black?”’ 
Illustrated. February 19, 1887. 

Seth Green on How to Catch Lake Trout. 

How to Feed Young Trout. February 7, 1885. 

Spinning for Large Trout. August 23, 1884. 

abits of Trout. October 4, 1884. 

Fishing for Sea Trout. February 9, 1884. 

A Treatise on the Land-Locked Salmon. May 17. ’84. 

Trout Fishing on Rapid Streams. December 29, 1883. 

The Trout of Northern Michigan. June 9, 1883. 

About the Dolly Varden. January 1. 22, 1887. 

StockingStreams withTrout. BySethGreen. Feb. 27,’86 

Description andHabits «f GermanTrout. Feb. 13,1886. 

TheTrout Streams of WesternNo.Caroiina. Jan. 8, 87. 

Seth Green on Growth of Young Trout. May 16, 188s. 

The Bisby Trout:Scientificand Popular Description. 
How They are Caught, etc. Illus. Oct. 13, 20, 1883. 

What is a Pike? What is a Pickerel? Illustrated. De- 
cember 16, 1882; January 5, 1889. 

A Treatise on the Pike: Habitat, Tackle Used, etc. 
Illustrated. March 3, 10, 17, 24, 1883. 

» Grayling 

Fly Fishing for Grayling: Its History, etc. 
23, 1886; February 5, 1887. 

Fishing for the Grayling of Michigan. Illustrated. No- 
vember 28, March 21, 1887. 


Angling Resorts 


The Dead River Regions of Maine. 

How to Reach the Nepigon. August 9, 1884. 

Fishing in Moosehead Lake. September 20, 27, 1884. 

Description and Chart of the Fishing Waters of Lake 
Champlain. January 22, 29, 1887. 


Miscellaneous 


By-Laws of a Fresh-Water Club. August 18, 1883. 

Description and Review of the American Anglers’ 
Casting Tournament. Oct. 20, 1883; Nov. 1, 1884: Oct. 24, 
31, 1885; May 28, June 4, 1887. 

The Inner Nature (Senses) of Fish. May 16, 23, 30, 1885. 

Best Plans for Carp Ponds. September 12, 188s. 

Alaskan Fishes. September 26, November 7, 1885. 

Game Fishes of the Northwest. May 24, 31, June 28, 
July 10, 1884. 

Rocky Mountain Trout, Montana Grayling, Whitefish 
and Rainbow Trout: Description of How to Fish for 
Them. January 1, 8, 15, 29, 1887. 

The Game Qualities of the Troutvs. Those ofthe 
Grayling. January 29, 1887. 

Reason and Instinct in Fishes. November 24, 1883. 

Definition of Ichthyolovical Terms. December 13, 20, 
27, 1884; February 7. 1885. 


April 4, ’85. 


October 


July 12, 1884. 
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The Clyde Steamship Co. 


For Charleston, S. C., the South and Southwest 

For Jacksonville, Fla., and all Florida Points 
FROM PIER 29, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 
- MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS at 3 P. M. 





oe ar New York and Jacksonville, Fla. 
..WITHOUT CHANGE. . | 


Unsurpassed Passenger Accommodations and Cuisine. © 


Steamer ‘‘ ALGONQUIN,” Captain S. C. Platt. @ 
; Steamer ‘*TROQUOIS,” Captain L. W. Pennington. ; @ 
Steamer “*CHEROKEE,” Captain H. A. Bearse. 
Steamer “SEMINOLE,” Captain J. K. Chichester. | @ 
Steamer ‘‘ YEMASSEE,” Captain Jos: McKee. 
Steamer ‘‘ DELAWARE.’ e 


gk Through Tickets, Rates and Bills of Lading for all points South and Southwest, via Charleston and all pase 


points, via Jacksonville. 


DAA 


‘St Johns River Steamers DeBarry Line) 


Between Jacksonville, Palatka, Sanford, Enterprise, Fla. 
and Intermediate Landings on the St. Johns River . 
4 Sailing from Jacksonville daily, except Saturday, at 3.30 P. M., making close connections with all Railroads at 


Palatka, Astor, Blue Springs and Sanford. 
Through Tickets and Bills of Lading at Lowest Rates to all interior points to a 


‘i 7 Steamer £CITY OF JACKSONVIL LE,” Captain W. aus Shaw, 


Steamer “FP. DE BARRY,’ ' Captain Leo Vogel, 
; Steamer ““ EVERGLADE,” Captain Creaser. 
‘ Steamer ‘‘ WELAKA,” Captain Ohlsen. 


‘THEO. G. Pa: TM. _—A. J. COLE, Pass'r Agent. M. Hl. CLYDE, A. 7. M. 


5 Bowling Green, New York. 


ae wn. P. CLYDE & CO, General Agents, 
jreen, 1, New York. 12 South Warves, Philadelphia. 
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BAY PORE VON WILD FOWA BAY, 
BY WILLIAM C. HARRIS. 
Our many and sometimes erratic 


wanderings with rod and reel, during 
the past third of a century, have never 
landed usin a more restful or seduc- 
tive spot than Bay Port on Lake Huron. 
It is situated on Wild Fowl bay, which 
is an inshoot of Saginaw bay, both 
names seeming to us like arbitrary geo- 
graphical subdivisions of the waters of 
the great lake of Huron, for, if you 
stand on the shore at Bay Port, and 
look outward and also to the left, you 
see nothing but a waste of waters with 
two tiny dots of islands, which appear 
to add to the immensity of the view 
by their insignificance, particularly 
when a tempest comes and the wild 
tumult of the waters rushes alike over 
both these so-called bays, and seems to 
overwhelm the distant islets in the 
shoreward charge of foam and wave. 
To us the division marks of these two 
lesser bays were obliterated by the 
great waters of the big inland sea that 
roll into them. But be this as it may, 
the name of Wild Fowl bay carries 
with it more of phonetic force than 
most of the geographical names in use, 
for its waters in season swarm with 
wild fowl of nearly every species which 
are sought for by the Nimrods of all the 
adjacent states. : 

We went to Bay Port, accompanied 
by Mr. John L. Petrie, the artist, on in- 


vitation of Mr. W. L. Webber, of Sag- 
inaw, Mich., for the purpose of getting 
oil portraits of the pike-perch and the 
small-mouthed black bass of western 
waters. The fishes of the West vary 
in coloration from their Eastern con- 
geners so greatly, that to complete our 
collections of oils of ‘‘The Fishes of 
North America,” we are compelled to 
duplicate the portraits of such species 
as are found in both sections, and in no 
part of the West can be seen more 
symmetrical and beautifully colored 
specimens of the fishes named than in 
the waters of Wild Fowl bay, and it is 
to talk about these fish, and the condi- 
tions under which portraits of them 
were painted, that leads us to inflict 
upon you this desultory description of 
our visit to Bay Port. . We found there 
two extensive commercial fisheries, 
both of which, however, were about 
taking up their ‘‘twine” (vernacular 
for ‘‘nets”) when we arrived. From 
July to September the work of fisheries 
is suspended, but we neglected to in- 
quire whether from legal enactment or 
not, yet from the unsatisfactory results 
OF the ‘lift ’ of thé nets; it: appeared 
an entirely voluntary act on the part 
of the fisheries owners. The result of 
each ‘‘ lift,” even at the tail and un- 
productive end of the season, seemed 
to our angling eye enormous. Great 


184 


piles of catfish, wall-eyed pike, white- 
fish, ‘‘ herring,” covered the fish house 
floors, and from thence were put in 


trucks, in alternate layers of ice and 


















































































































































































































































Heisterman Island, Looking West from 
R. R. Dock. 


fish, and then shipped hither and yon, 
the catfish to Cincinnati, which city is 
the great mart of this fish, and sold at 
an average price of seven cents per 
pound. 

It was at the shipping house of the 
Bay Port Fish Company that we once 
again met with the complex and con- 
fusing character of local names for 
fishes. ‘The so-called ‘herring ” at Bay 
Port, and all through the Great Lake 
region, is a small species of whitefish of 
several varieties, dignified, we think, 
unnecessarily as species, that of Lake 
Huron being known as_ Coregonus 
artedi, but the fishermen looked as- 
kance at us and we thought a little con- 
temptuously at our ignorance when, 
upon being asked, we told them that 
their herring was a whitefish. But this 
little matter they speedily condoned, 
we thought, until we ventured to assert 
that their ‘‘pickerel’’ was a perch, the 
pike-perch, usually called wall-eyed 
pike, and almost at the moment an 
official of the company came in with an 
order to be shipped at once for No. 1 
salmon from a Cincinnati house. Con- 
fusion confounded itself. The order 
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was filled by shipping pike-perch or 
wall-eyed pike, Lucza perca, to the 
Cincinnati firm. And thus it will go 
on until the world ends or all the fishes 
are gone from the waters of the earth. 

A few rods from the hotel pier we 
found excellent fishing for the small-, 
mouthed black bass, and had no diffi- 
culty in catching on our rod sufficient 
specimens for the artist to get a finished 
portrait of one of them in oil, and his 
demands are not few. First, we catch 
him a specimen from which he makes 
an exact drawing, mathematically and 
anatomically correct. When the draw- 
ing is finished this fish is laid aside, no 
further use being needed of it. We 
then catch another (of course 
of the same species), from which he 
gets such colors as appear vivid, which 
usually are so but a few moments; if 
the slightest tone in coloration appears 
to change or fade upon the fish, it is 
discarded, and another is placed before 
the easel, and so on until the portrait is 
completed, each fish having been used 
when robed in all the beauty of its life 
colors. And it was thus we procured 
two grand portraits at Bay Port—that 
of the small-mouthed black bass and 


him 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































On the Bay, Opposite Hotel. 


the pike-perch or wall-eyed pike, the 
so-called ‘‘pickerel” of the Lake Huron 
region. For the past nine years we 


Bay Port on Wild Fowl Bay, Lake Huron 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































North Island, Looklng Northeast from 
R. R. Dock. 
have followed the above described 
method of painting portraits of the 
fishes of American waters, and our 
friends will doubtless be glad to learn 
that of the eighty typical fishes selected 
for this purpose, we have now about 
sixty-five completed. ‘‘It is not all of 
fishing to fish.”’ 
bay Port is" seventy “miles: from 
Saginaw and within twenty miles of 
the terminus of the Saginaw, Tuscola 
and Port Huron Railroad. It isa vil- 
lage town, embowered in foliage, ex- 
cept where the two large stores of the 
fisheries companies have been built, 
and these establishments constitute the 
only commercial element of the place. 
Outside of their location it has all the 
typical beauty of woods and water. 
The hotel, erected, owned and con- 
ducted by the railroad company, is an 
imposing structure, with most excellent 
and modern appointments, and is sit- 
uated in the centre of a most beautiful 
grove, the foot of which is lapped by 
the waves of Huron. Here, in season, 
throng those who are in search of rest- 
ful days and exemption from the ills of 
hay fever and like complaints. Here 
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they find delightful atmospheric condi- 
tions, which seem to be beyond the 
prophesies of ‘‘Old Probabilities” to 
mar or mutilate. There is always re- 
freshment in the air of Bay Port, and 
the drinking water isa balm and gift 
which few watering places possess. In 
front of the hotel is a spring of pure 
natural water, which has only a per- 
centage of thirteen of solid matter to 
the gallon, and an Artesian well, 328 
feet deep, is near by it, whose waters, 
we should judge from the analysis of 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































At the Dock. 


Professor A. B. Presscott, are highly 
beneficial to all who suffer from sto- 
machic troubles. It always maintains 
a uniform temperature of 47° during 
summer and winter. 

We never visit a section, should we 
happen to be successful in our efforts 
to get life-like portraits of fishes, that 
we do not remember it with pleasure 
and gratitude. It always has a charm 
for us, but after our brief sojourn at 
Bay Port, the conclusion gathers force 
that we should not regret our stay even 
if the fish didn’t bite there and our can- 
vasses had remained in blank. 





RODS, LINES 


BY THE LATE 

I wonder if he ever tried the remedy! 
This wonder arises in my mind when- 
ever an angler raises a lament over the 
imperfection of rod ferrules as too tight 
or too loose, and as being liable, some- 
times, to draw apart, and always to ad- 
mit water to the wood or the spongy 
bamboo; the question then looms up 
before me in its largest proportions, 
does he ever use the remedy? 

Does the machinist ever put metal 
where it must work in metal without a 
lubricant ? I trow not. Does the locomo- 
tive engineer throw open his throttle 
valve to give wings to his lightning 
train unless he is confident there is oil 
galore in the journals? I trow not. Is 
it not the law of fitness and permanent 
existence for metal, that it must not be 
made to work in metal without a lubri- 
cant? I trow itis. Therefore, Brother 
Angler, provide things meet for the oc- 
casion; a bit of hard tallow—beef or 
mutton, deer’s tallow is best, as being 
the hardest, and even stearine will 
answer—whittle it to fit in a tin case 
(such as the tackle dealers sell us hold- 
ing split shot), carry it thus in your 
jacket when you go a-fishing, and rub 
the male ferrule lightly with the tal- 
low when jointing up; the whole rod 
will wink a ‘‘thank you” at you, as 





* M. M. Backus, who died nearly ten years ago, was 
an angler sans ¢ache. He wasnot only anaccomplished 
fisherman, but a man of gifts. A college graduate: 
thoroughly read, a fascinating conversationalist, over- 
flowing with good humor and sympathy for his fel- 
lows, he was at his best when in camp or ona stream 
or lake, where his genial spirits and thorough knowl- 
edge of the art of angling made his companionship 
very dear to those who were fortunate to be with him 
on an angling outing. He wrote a good deal for us in 
the old days of THE ANGLER, and this article we find 
in manuscript form among our files and now give it 
to our readers, who will note the thoroughness of his 
practical knowledge of angling gear.—[En. 
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SPOONS. 


M. BACKUS.* 

you insert one ferrule into its corre- 
sponding sheath, and will remember 
you all day long, suffering no drop of 
water to enter, and when you unjoint 
at night, it will say to you, ‘‘I am 
willing to come apart and out; I will 
not haggle about it nor worry you; you 
remembered the necessary conditions 
of my well-being, and you are my hon- 
est and worthy master.” 

After a while some little tallow will 
collect in the bottom of the sheath fer- 
rule; and when you joint up you will 
find, in well-fitted machinery, that the 
air is driven out and you have the ad- 
ditional grip acquired from atmospheric 
pressure. The joint will not strain 
apart when casting the fly, and it will 
separate at evening with the gentle 
pressure of the thumb and forefinger. 
Try it; for once tried, it will never be 
abandoned. If you wish to be very 
careful of your rod—many an angler 
regards atried and trusted rod as highly 
as he does a tried and trusted friend— 
get duplicate female ferrules for the 
joints, carry them in your pocket, and 
when you unjoint the rod, slip the ex- 
tra sheath ferrule on the male rod fer- 
rule to keep all grit from the tallow; 
and when you joint up, put the plug 
from the sheath rod ferrule into its 
duplicate, and slip both together into 
your pocket. <A piece of tallow that 
will fill a split shot case will suffice all 
summer for a whole armory of rods, 
unless your armory is a branch tackle 
shop. 

This duplicate ferrule I never used 
myself, regarding it as over-nice and 
fussy ; wiping the ferrule when un- 
jointed always insured cleanliness. 
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The fine braided silk line, No. 6, 
brought out the last season, is a success. 
It has a high test (6 lbs.), and being a 
new departure has not yet been cheap- 
ened in character by excessive com- 
petition. But all fine lines demand un- 
remitting attention from the angler; 
that is, care to dry it always after use. 
Unreel it every evening on a small open 
frame, such a frame as fringe dealers 
use to wind their fringes on; it is in- 
expensive, compact and handy, twelve 
inches by ten by three. 

Suddenly called away once, without 
time to care for a damp line, lost me, a 
week later, a four-pound bass that had 
seized my trolling minnow, and at the 
first leap snapped asunder the line at 
twenty feet from the leader. He leaped 
twice afterwards, but as I had parted 
company with that portion of the line 
to which he had become attached, I 
was unable to help him off or in. Next 
day he took the bait again, and was re- 
lieved of all his troubles. Life to him 
was not worth living, if it was to be 
burdened with such an impediment to 
free navigation. 

Testing the remainder of the line 
and snapping off some ten yards more, 
the star of No. 6 was again in the as- 
cendant. It will hold its own until 
competition gets it down to the level 
of No. 5; all No. 5 isnot oleomargarine ; 
but it has gotten to itself a bad name, 
and in many cases has too long been 
made of refuse and rejected silk. 

The most taking spoon used by me 
last summer was an imperfect one. It 
was a mother of pearl bowl, about the 
size of a thumb nail. It would not 
spoon at all; that is, it would lie flat on 
its wire till the rod gave it a sharp jerk, 
and then it would fly round like an eye- 
servant, for a time, and then sit down 
on its wire to rest again. This fault 
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was its excellence, as the bass would 
swim alongside to inspect and see if it 
was alive, and then hesitate and doubt; 
but a little sharp motion given to the 
rod would wake up the dormant mother 
of pearl into action, and the bass then 
knew that it was a live thing, though a 
stranger, and accordingly he took it in, 
and I took him in. By means of the 
cutting pliers I removed the soft, cheap 
hooks, and attached to the brazed 
stump a gang of Sproat’s oo, two inches 


apart; the machinery worked to a 
charm. ‘Then one day a huge pickerel 
seized my , bewitching finery, and 


carried the entire product of my in- 
genuity off into his department of the 
unknown. On examination a_ brass 
swivel had drawn out, so the tackle 
dealer can smile to learn that a cent’s 
worth of poor brass lost me two thou- 
sand per cent. of its value, and I must 
recuperate at his profit. Moral: test 
every swivel next season. 

Spoons are very pretty playthings, as 
we see them whirling in the water from 
above. Does the fish see them in the 
same light? In fact, does he see them 
in any light? Is be not usually below 
the spoon, and does it shine and glitter 
at all to him? To the human eye in 
the water under the spoon nickle and 
jet are nearly of one color. Reflection 
of light from the spoon may shoot up- 
wards and sidewise, but not downward. 
Light may pass through mother of 
pearl, and so become scintillating be- 
neath that lure. If so, glass with a 
metal rim would make a better bowl 
than any other. The new metal spoon 
of this year, with an aperture along its 
center, may work out the same effect. 
It is to be hoped it will; if so, take a 
punch and cut several small holes 
through the bowls of all kinds of metal 
spoons; it cannot hurt them, and may 
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make them an attraction. It seems to 
me that bass must have a circulating 
library of all fishing books, and take all 
the trade papers, and search out al! the 
finimbrums of the tackle shops. After 
we have contrived all winter long, and 
concocted elaborate devices for their en- 
trapment, they seem to be up to all of 


it before we have been among them a 
fortnight. Winter is unco short for a 
perfect preparation to circumvent this 
intelligent fish; that ready wit of theirs, 
and that contempt of danger are the 
reasons why the gods love them so; and 
also the reason why so many of them 
die young. 


NATURE'S REST. 


O’er the lake’s dark, mirrored face, 
Shedding silvery light, 

Moonbeams flitting, wanton chase, 
Spirits of the night. 


Pebbled shore now gently lapping, 
Sportive ripples play; 
Music soothing, soul enwrapping, 


Tuneful harmony. 


Ghostly, shadowy, towering high, 
Watchful, ever wake, 

Hemlocks loom against the sky, 
Guardians of the lake. 


Whispering winds stir forest leaves, 
Rustling boughs caressed, 

Lazily their bosom heaves, 
Breathing peaceful rest. 


Hark! from yonder mist-veiled hill, 
Borne on zephyr’s wing, 

Mournful note of whip-poor-will, 
Night bird’s wary king. 


Fleecy clouds flit o’er the sky, 
Luna bright disclose, 

Watching e’er with kindly eye 
Nature’s deep repose. 





Chaudiere Rapids, French River. 


IN THE MUSKOKA REGION. 


BY OLD FIN. 


Thousands of devotees of the rod and 
reel are unaware of the grand fishing 
which can be had in the regions north 
of Lake Ontario and east of Georgian 
Bay. Simcoe, Couchiching, Muskoka, 
Ahmic, Cecebe, Nipissing, and many 
other lakes lie in this section, each 
noted for sport, which is of the best 
as regards abundance and variety of 
fish, in all the waters. The Severn, 
Muskoka, Magnetawan, French and 
other rivers drain an immense terri- 
tory, and, as the country is only par- 
tially cleared and settled, every reach 
of water is alive with brook trout, pike, 
perch, mascalonge, and white bass. 
Charges at hotels and for guides are 
cheap, and every attention is given to 
sportsmen. There are comparatively 
few black flies, and poisonous snakes 
are unknown. Partridges and quail 
are almost as thick as blackbirds ina 
swamp, while deer and bear are fre- 
quently shot, and beaver, fox, and other 
fur-bearing animals are plenty. The 
heat ofsummerhasnoterrors there. My 
object in sending this article for publi- 
cation is to give an unvarnished descrip- 


tion of that section of this great sport- 
ing tract, known as the Muskoka re- 
gion, or cluster of lakes. 

These beautiful lakes are about 112 
miles north of Toronto, and are reached 
by the Northern or Northwestern Di- 
vision of the Grand Trunk Railway, 
connecting at Gravenhurst with steam- 
ers to any point on the lakes. hese 
are three in number, Muskoka being 
the first and the largest; Rosseau, the 
second and next largest, and Joseph, 
the third, being somewhat smaller than 
Lake Rosseau. From Muskoka wharf 
to the junction of Lake Muskoka and 
Lake Rosseau it is twenty-one miles, 
thence to head of Lake Rosseau it is 
‘twelve miles, and to the farthest point 
on the three lakes, starting from Ra- 
venhurst, at the foot of Lake Muskoka, 
it is forty-five miles. The width of 
these lakes vary from channel ways a 
few hundred miles in width to open 
stretches of water nearly five miles 
wide. 

These lakes are fed by several rivers 
and streams, chief among them being 
the Muskoka river, which enters the 


Igo 
lake near its middle. The Dee river 
connects Three-mile lake with Lake 


Rosseau, the Skeleton river flows out 
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lake by rail or boat to Orillia, you will 
reach Lake Couchiching, where good 
fishing generally prevails. 

Orillia the will 


From train 
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Rosseau Falls. 


of the lake of the same name to Lake 
Rosseau, and Rosseau river, with its 
pretty falls, all feed Lake Rosseau, 
while Shadow river enters at the head 
and flows into Lake Rosseau. Two 
other charming streams for anglers are 
Moon and Muskosh rivers, which flow 
as outlets to the lakes, westward, into 
Georgian bay. Hardly a square yard 
of all these grand waters but yields de- 
lightful sport to the rod and reel. 

We will take Barrie, on the line of the 
railroad, as a starting point for the Mus- 
koka section, as the angler will natur- 
ally wish, as I did, to do 
some fishing in Lake Simcoe, 
celebrated for its beautiful 
scenery, and in some locali- 
ties for its excellent fishing 
for salmon, trout, and black 
bass. Should you do this, I 
would advise giving Kem- 
perfeldt bay a trial, where, at 
times, the lake (salmon) trout 
are in considerable quantities 
failing the salmon, black 
bass (small mouth) will not 


be wanting. Passing up this 








quickly take you to Graven- 
hurst, the headquarters of all 
sportsmen who visit the Musk- 
district. Within 
miles, not less than ten, the an- 


oka a few 
gler will find his most ardent 
hopes fulfilled, especially if he 
goes as far with his guide as 
Beaumaris, when he can make 
the big lake (Muskoka) his rest- 
ing point, or by pulling west- 
ward eight miles he will reach 
the Moon river, celebrated for 
its beauty and for mascalonge. 
On his return to Beaumaris, he may loi- 
ter awhile at Bala (also on Muskoka 
lake), where there is excellent all round 
fishing ; or he may take side trip from 
Bala to Clear, Blake, and Long lakes, 
distant only from a quarter to two 
miles, or to Muskosh, Little Current, 
and Coulter’s Current rivers, all within 
an eighth of a mile to about one and a 
half from Bala. In the waters named 
he will find black bass, pickerel, salmon 
trout, brook trout and mascalonge. 
From Gravenhurst the general tour- 
ist takes the steamers (fine ones) that 
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run regularly from point to point 
taroueh the lakes; to Port Carling, 
distant twenty-one miles. But as we 
have placed the angler in charge of his 
guide, he had better work his way 
leisurely, and fishing here and there on 
his course, he can reach Port Carling in 
a few hours, as the distance is only 
about five toseven miles. When there, 
he will be at the head of Muskoka lake, 


add apparent depth to the waters, 
which are spotted here and there with 
islets of charming and inviting beauty, 
and affording the most delightful spots 
for camping out purposes. From a 
practical angling standpoint, it also has 
the quality of affording the best fish- 
Mere lie did to \me) This: :of itselé 
would settle the matter; but alas! an- 
other brother angler may visit the lake 





Bala Falls. 


and the foot of Lake Rosseau. Here 
is a busy point, for every craft that 
navigates the Muskoka lakes must pass 
through the Port Carling locks. Here 
also the angler will find most excellent 
black bass fishing, and big ones too, 
for they have been taken up to seven 
pounds in weight. They are caught in 
Silver Lake, about half a mile distant 
from Port Carling. 

Lake Rosseau is to me, at least, the 
most attractive of the three large ones 
composing the chain. Its banks are 
most picturesque, and the lake being 
narrower, the shadows from the hills 


and ill fortune may handicap his tour 
from start to finish. Were not such a 
condition always on tap how glorious 
an angler’s life would be. Elysium 
would seem to be a second-rate pasture 
field when compared with it. The 
fishing in Lake Rosseau I found to be 
excellent every day we spent upon its 
bosom. We fished from head to foot 
of it, catching all the fishes we have 
named, and then passed up Rosseau 
river and saw its beautiful little falls 
of the same name, and caught a trout 
or two from the foam of its falling 
waters. 
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From Lake Rosseau we went to Lake 
Joseph, via Gregory, and camped ona 
small islet, a few miles above the last 
named town. ‘Thence onto Port Cock- 
burn, at the head of Lake Joseph, catch- 
ing fish it seemed at nearly every cast 
of the line, certainly whenever we 

ranted them either to eat or put back 
into the water, for it is perfect bosh for 
an angler to tell me that he never 
catches more fish than he wants to use 
or eat. Weall do it, and the best of us 
simply put back the darlings into their 
element, handling them as gently as a 
dove does its sucklings. 

And now, dear B-other Angler, we 
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have reached the end of our talk and 
perhaps have wearied you with details, 
but I have been diffuse because I have 
often felt how little information of use 
to me I have got after reading so many 
of the delightfully written articles that 
have appeared in our paper — THE 
ANGLER — and determined 
when I sat down to write this imper- 
fect contribution that it would not fail 
in one thing—detail. And now if you 
want more, cost of passage, time tables, 
etc.,- you will have to write to the 
general passenger agent of the 
Grand Trunk Railway at Montreal, 
Can. 


AMERICAN 





A Muskoka Hunting Party. 


DOWN BY 


THE SEA. 


BY CHARLES HALLOCK. ¥ 


The ebb tides on the Pacific Coast are 
something remarkable. As I stroll 
along the seething shore, with all the 
boulders and crags slippery and rank 
with the pervading odor from the un- 
covered repository of the sea, peering 
into clefts and crannies, opening out 
snarls of seaweed with my crooked 
stick, and lifting pendulous draperies 
of soggy kelp, I discover uncouth 
creatures with horny claws and brist- 
ling spines, which stare at me with 
glassy eyes, clinging defiantly to the 
place ot their exposure. If I poke at 
them they rise up on edge and snap 
and dart and pinch the stick. Some 
pettishly withdraw, spitting spiteful 
jets of arimony, while others attach 
themselves by insidious discs or suckers 
which no small force or shrewd device 
is able to unloose. The spirit of evil 
clings not more tenaciously to human 
fapace:, lf oit had been my hand, 
nothing but shreds of flesh and blood 
would satisfy the grudge. With their pro- 
tecting element—the sea—withdrawn, 
they are practically hors de combat, yet 


repellant. When the tide comes in 
they will be aggressive enough. It is 
not a nice place fora bath. Here are 


giant crabs, five inches wide by actual 
measurement, with .mandibles' two 
inches long armed with two teeth on 
each side, larger than a man’s, and ser- 
rated claw-legs with points one-quarter 
of an inch high. Close by, moving in- 
explicably over the rocks, seems a 
pewter wash-basin, bottom up, dingy 
with use; but turn it over and we find 
it filled with a tangle of legs, sprawl- 
ing and kicking—and it has a handle a 
foot long, three-sided like a bayonet, 


serrated on the edges. It is a horse- 
shoe crab, more horrid than hurtful. 
All over the sodden premises, scattered 
among the parti-colored kelp and sea- 
weeds, areconchs, abelones, periwinkles 
and spirals, with their protruding ten- 
ants gasping for the beneficent moist- 
une not the tardy, tides.. Touch them 
ever so gently, and some will pull in 
their heads, and some thrust them out 
further. They have a bland, innocu- 
ous look; yet if one of them once shuts 
down its valve on a presumptuous 
hand, the creature will hold its grip 
until the tide comes in and drowns the 
man, for some of them are glued fast 
to the rocks so that no ordinary means 
will pry them off. Here also are many 
chances to find a specimen of that 
gigantic race of clams called 77zdacrza 
gigantea, four feet in diameter, with 
involuted edges, such as have been 
sometimes used as church basins for 
holy water. The shores are too bold 
for mud flats, but there are exceptional 
small areas where the gigantic geoduck, 
a soft-shell clam, which sometimes 
weighs eight pounds, vegetates in oozy 
retirement a foot beneath the surface, 
squirting aloft its tremendous jets, four 
feet high, whenever a passing foot 
chances to disturb its shellfish privacy ; 
and there are also flats near the mouths 
of rivers which on gala days, when the 
festive clam luxuriates, seem to be filled 
with miniature fountains, squirting. 
In soft places sand-lances burrow deeply, 
leaving only their tails out; and fiddler 
crabs and crawfish have burrows into 
which they dart when frightened. In 
some pockets of standing water left by 
the ebb we sometimes see a clam or 
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scallop suddenly lift himself from the 
belittered bottom, and go by little con- 
vulsive jerks to another place a few 
feet off. Yes; the object which seemed 
so helpless and inanimate, almost like 
a stone, will actually rise up and swim! 
By opening and shutting his bivalves 
quickly, he inspires and expels the air 
from the membrane which joins the 
two in such a way that he can propel 
himself through the water clear of the 
ground. I suppose he knows why he 
wishes to change his position, but how 
can he tell when and where to go with his 
shell shut ? or does he take the chances, 
happy-go-lucky, where he may land ? 
One cannot always tell for certain 
which are sentient living creatures, and 
which are inorganic and inanimate. 
Here, for instance, is a cluster of tubes 
like hollow stalks or reeds cut off six 
inches above the ground, and filled 
with water. Keep quiet for a while 
and blossoms of exquisite purple will 
begin to’protrude from every one, and 
finally mature into a perfect bloom. It 
is like magic so to see things grow 
apace! We think they are natural flow- 
ers, but they are only senseless and slimy 
mollusks, capital for fish bait and agree- 
able for the table, and the purple fin- 
gers are their gills. So also one picks 
up rough substances like bits of rocks, 
and lo! they are coral insects in their 
cases, soft and juicy; or he finds on 
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strings of seaweed little bulbs like ber- 
ries, which perchance are eg ¢’s of fishes. 
In wet caves, arched and smoothed by 
churning waves, are star fish of many 
hues and fingers—five, eight, ten, six- 
teen and even twenty-two of them,— 
and decapods, and cephalopods, and all 
the tribes of sepia and cuttle fish, some- 
times growing to gigantic size, creatures 
such as we used to think were mere 
fictions of gross fable, but are terrible 
realities, but seldom seen. And yet 
the little ones, only a few inches long, 
perhaps, have all the villainous at- 
tributes of their superior race—malic- 
ious eyes aflame and yearning tentacles 
which seem to shrink while momentarily 
alert to fling out their execrable clasp 
upon the wrist or arm. And there are 
inkfish which, in their natural element, 
eject a liquid cloud to befog their pur- 
suers or blind their victims—double- 
dyed scamps who advance backward, 
by jerks, and look one way when they 
are going the opposite. And on every 
landwash, when the tide is out, are 
stranded jelly-fish, limp and flabby, 
which blister where they touch the 
flesh and beautiful medusz with stings 
like nettles, and great black sea-spiders, 
ugly but harmless, and sharks’ eggs 
which looks like leather wallets! And 
there are lots of things. 

How strange the marvels: which the 
ebbing tide reveals! 


* 





PUSCAL ORLA L 
BY GEORGE 


It is said that in the armies of ancient 
Rome, quartermaster’s stores received 
the general name of ‘‘impedimenta ’’— 
things which zmpeded the army in its 
movements, and which, though some- 
times a help, were generally a hin- 
drance. 

I have been hugely amused, at times, 
at observing the amount of ‘‘impedi- 
menta’’—useless tackle in other words 
—which anglers, and especially new 
beginners, encumber themselves with. 
In my own early experience, being 
probably a shade greener than the 
average, I bought and subsequently 
threw away, as nearly as I can esti- 
mate it, about a ton and a half of use- 
less tackle, possibly a little more than 
that, and now, when I observe, as I oc- 
casionally do, the like mistake of new 
beginners, I smile inwardly, as doubt- 
less many an old angler once smiled at 
me. 

““Forsan et haec oltm meminisse ju- 
vabit,” which, freely translated, means: 
‘It’s exceedingly pleasant to observe 
in other people the follies which we 
ourselves have outgrown.” 

When I first turned my attention to 
fishing—for fun—lI had, of course, to 
procure and read all the catalogues of 
sporting goods which I could find. 
Their number was legion and their con- 
tents marvelous. But there was no 
remedy; the fever had to run its course, 
and it ran. About the most innocent 
and harmless thing which I saw illus- 
trated was ¢he float. There were pages 
of floats—quill floats, split floats, bal- 
loon floats, cork floats, patent floats, 
egg floats, taper floats, wood floats, 
spiral floats, barrel floats, enameled 


IMPEDIMENTA. 


rey CHRISTY. 


floats, snake floats, adjustable floats, 
bound floats, unbound floats, painted 
floats, besides a host of others whose 
names I have forgotten; and as for 
colors, style and finish, they appealed 
to the eye with all the attractiveness of 
a barber’s pole or a penitentiary out- 
fit. Of course, I concluded that a float 
was absolutely essential—a kind of 
Waltonian szze gua non—and that no 
self-respecting, artistically-trained fish 
would take a bait which was not sus- 
pended from a float of some kind; and 
that the more ornate the float, the more 
highly and strongly the bait would ap- 
peal to the esthetic instincts of the 
game, and lure him to his certain de- 
struction. Accordingly, I bought three 
or four dozen, assorted sizes and varie- 
gated colors. Before that season was 
over they were for sale, cheap—dirt 
cheap. On the float exchange ever 
since that I have been a bear of the 
worst kind. 

Not thata float is wholly useless—for 
it has its uses. So has a boil—when 
on somebody else; and the Jewish rite 
of circumcision has been declared to be 
conducive to longevity. But when in 
pursuit of health, I am not hankering 
after either of these hygienic agencies. 
I have fished in many waters and have 
never, yet found but one place where 
the float was of the least use toa sports- 
man. In the warm, shallow waters of 
inland Florida, where the: big-mouth 
bass (called trout down there, chiefly 
because that is not their name) wile 
away a lazy existence among the lily 
pads, it is sometimes necessary to an- 
chor at a little distance away and toss 
in the bait close up by the lily pads, 
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because the bass are too lazy to come 
out far after it. And also when still- 
fishing in some favorite hole, my punter 
has sometimes fished a neighboring 
hole by getting its depth, putting on a 
float and tossing over into it. But, for 
the general purposes of fishing, I fail 
to see that a sportsman has any more 
use for a float than a pig has for a slip- 
ping noose tied to his tail. When it is 
used in ordinary game fishing, the ang- 
ler may as well go to sleep until he has 
a bite—and if sleeping is what he wants, 
he might better stay at home and go to 
bed, though in tarpon fishing he might 
well take his bed out with him. 

The rod-holder is another one of the 
many ‘‘impedimenta”’ which the gen- 
uine sportsman has nouse for. A man 
who does not habitually hold his own 
rod, does not know what fishing is. I 
have often thought of making out a list 
or schedule or classification of ‘‘ bites ”’ 
or ‘‘rises’’—the former under bait- 
fishing, and the latter under fly-casting. 
There are almost as many different 
kinds of bites as there are different 
kinds of game fish. I heard once of a 
sea captain—an old salt—a kind of a Si- 
mon Fisher sort of a genius, I suppose— 
who would go on deck each morning, 
smell the air, and immediately tell the 
latitude and longitude. He knew the 
odor of every cubic foot of air from the 
equator tothe poles. He had breathed 
it all over and over again, and so often 
that he had all the varying marine 
odors regularly classified. A thorough- 
bred angler ought to have a like accom- 
plishment. He ought to know not only 
the pecular ‘‘bite”’ of every game fish 
that swims, but he ought also to be able 
to determine the state of mind of the 
fish from the manner and style of the 
‘ bite —that is; whether the fish is 
hungry and merely wants food, or is 
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vicious and rapacious like a wolf and is 
more anxious to kill the bait than to 
eat it, or is already sated, having a full 
stomach, or is an epicure, or is timid, 
or suspicious, or over-confident. He 
should be able instantly to recognize a 
nibble which is a mere nibble, and 
nothing more, and should distinguish 
between it and a full bite. He should 
also know a bite which amounts toa ’ 
grab, and should be able to recognize 
in advance a grab which is sure to be- 
come a gorge, and ought never to be 
caught napping when a gorge becomes 
arush. The study of piscatorial psy- 
chology is one of the chief delights of 
the happy art. And how can this be 
carried on with profit and success when 
the rod is stuck in a holder and the 
angler is asleep, or perhaps is dividing 
his time between spoiling the pure 
water of heaven and poisoning the fish 
with tobacco juice, and exchanging ob- 
scene stories with his punter. 

I had intended to say something 
about ‘‘ clearing rings,” but perhaps it 
were better not. If they have any use 
in angling except to constitute one of 
the numerous ‘‘ impedimenta ”’ which an 
angler is apt to load himself down with, 
I have fortunately failed to discover it. 
The last one I bought was a patented 
humbug—fearfully and wonderfully 
made. I use it now—when I use it at 
all—on a sounding-line’ The line is 
old and rotten, and will probably break 
some day—and may God speed the day! 
It would afford me positive pleasure to 
lose it. 

The finest exhibition I ever met with 
of an angler equipped with useless 
‘‘impedimenta,”’ was encountered one 
day on the upper Nepigon. His train- 
ing, as a troutster, had been among the 
six and eight-inch /fontinalis of the 
shallow, stony brooks of our northern 
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states, and accordingly he came to the 
Nepigon with a corresponding outfit. 
He had a small, short-handled landing 
net, which in Nepigon fishing was 
rather more useless than a soup-ladle. 
In the swift and rather deep waters of 
that mighty river, one of the large, 
muscular trout there taken, would pull 
the angler (if wading) off his feet and 
drown him before the angler could get 
the trout within reach of and into so di- 
minutive a landing-net. And as for his 
creel—you couldn’t crowd an average 
Nepigon trout into one, without first 
raising the lid, and also cutting the 
trout into three or four pieces. Andso 
on throughout pretty much his whole 
list of tackle. Everything was too 
light or too small. The things he had 
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he didn’t want, and the things he 
wanted he didn’t have. I once met 
another party there who went to the op- 
posite extreme. The big stories he 
had heard wrought on his imagination 
until he fitted himself out with a rig 
which would hold a moderate sized tar- 
pon. As he was a man of enough sense 
to accept the inevitable, when he 
couldn't help himself, it did not take 
him long to unload. He gave his big 
sinkers to the Indians to be melted 
down into bullets, lost his ‘ pole” 
while crossing one of the portages, 
threw his big hooks overboard, bor- 
rowed enough from an accommodating 
friend to help himself out, and ended 
up the trip with a good score and a big 
slice of knowledge. 





A Fishing Lodge on Lake Rosseau. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Under this Department Heading queries relative to Angling, Ichthyology and Fish Culture 
will be answered. | 


Trespass and the Trout Stream. 


Is there not a law in this state which permits fisher- 
men, with rod and reel, to fish any trout stream 
at public expense ? 

Can the owners of property, through which such 
streams flow, forbid, lawfully, by published notice or 
otherwise, persons from fishing therein? C. 

MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., June 20. 

We know of no law that opens to the public, 
indiscriminately, all the trout waters of New 
York state. If such a law should be passed, 
it would, without doubt, be declared unconsti- 
tutional, for the common law of trespass 
stands in the way of its execution. If a man’s 
house is his castle, his right of ownership and 
exclusive use of lands, which he has paid for, 
is equally inviolable, being protected by the 
trespass laws. If the stream you have in mind 
has been ‘‘logged,”’ it is, in the eye of the law, 
a navigable water and is open to the public for 
fishing, but you cannot pass over the property 
of another man to reach its banks without his 
consent. You must get into the stream as 
best you can, and wade or boat up and down, 
without landing at any point of land unless 
you have permission to do so. The penalties, 
however, for trespass are trifling, dependent 
in amount and annoyance upon the local justice 
of the peace who, in one county to our knowl- 
edge, never makes it more than six cents; but 
the annoyance runs into dollars of delay and 
discomfort. 


Great Bass and Mascalonge Fishing. 


We learned, during our recent visit West, 
that Chicago anglers who have returned from 
short trips to the fishing regions of Wisconsin 
and Michigan, report the most excellent sport. 
Two well-known Chicago gentlemen caught in 
two half days 158 black bass in Black Oak, 
Mamie and Big lakes, their headquarters, 
during their stay, being at Bent’s Resort, near 
state line, Wis. Other parties returning from 
Pelican lake, Manitowish and the Trout lake 
district, brought with them some very fine 
specimens of mascalonge and black bass. The 
experience of these fishermen seems to indicate 
that the amended laws prohibiting fishing be- 


fore June 1st are highly beneficial, as ‘‘ good 
luck stories’’ are more universal than ever be- 
fore. 





The Tarpon—A Reply to Old Fin. 

The lament of ‘‘Old Fin” has attracted my 
attention and my sympathy. Not only do I 
sorrow in the uttermost depths of my heart for 
the venerable ‘‘ Fin,” but also for those poor 
misguided mortals who ‘‘ silently and resolutely 
sit under a broiling sun in an open boat” for 
days, and even weeks, without getting ‘‘a 
draw.’’ No wonder their dispositions are 
spoiled; no wonder, when they do succeed, 
they puff up with pride, and look down upon 
common mortals with disdain. After the ex- 
ercise of so much patience and self-control 
they are surely entitled to so act. 

And, above all, it is so sportsmanlike, the 
very refinement of the angler’s art to let the 
noble silver king take the bait and gorge it, 
and then strike the hook into a vital part, so 
as to kill him as quickly as possible, and give 
him the smallest show for his life. Why not 
take a harpoon and be done with it? I fain 
would weep when I read accounts of how these 
sportsmen ‘‘pot” their tarpon, for way down 
here in Texas we have a different mode; even 
in this land, popularly supposed to be the 
home of the barbarian, such tactics are not 
resorted to. 

If ‘‘Old Fin”’ will join me at Aransas Pass 
next July, I will show him the exact opposite 
of his Florida sketch. Iwill put him in a skiff 
with an oarsman, who will row slowly up and 





* The experience of most skilled Florida tarpon ang- 
lers is that ten fish out of a dozen are lost when hooked 


‘in the mouth, which is always the case when trolling 


for them. Commodore Falls is the only tarpon ang- 
ler, in our knowledge, who practices trolling, and the 
above named percentage is according to his experi- 
ence with these fish. Again, trolling is not, in the 
opinion of gentle anglers, a sportsmanlike method of 
taking fish. The highest branch of the art is tolurea 
fish; higher, indeed, than the actual killing of it, and, 
in trolling, your boatman generally finds the fish, and, 
in the handling of his boat, helps to killit. But this 
matter, although not strictly irrelevant to the subject, 
is too broad to be discussed ina foot note. Will W. M. 
S. kindly tell us a little mure about trolling for tarpon 
at Aransas Pass, what bait, etc.—ED. 
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down the pass, and if he waits two hours, or 
even one hour, on a favorable day without ‘‘a 
draw,” I will pay his oarsman.* When he 
does hook his tarpon it will be in the mouth, 
and then he will have a contract on his hands 
of respectable proportions. One fish landed, 
he will be willing to rest; it is too much like 
work. If he prefers it he may fish in the 
Florida fashion, and without waiting a week 
either. 

Excepting during the warm months of July 
and August, the tarpon swarm through the 
narrow bays and channels in such numbers 
that he is a lucky man indeed who does not 
lose two or three hooks a day while looking 
for the smaller denizens of the deep. 

In July I am going. But I wish it was to- 
morrow. ‘The fishing now is glorious. A friend 
writes me that the sportsmen of Aransas Pass 
caught twenty-six jewfish in one week, and 
that a jewfish weighing 1,015 lbs. was caught 
in a seine not long ago. Do you wonder that 
sometimes an angler loses his tackle ? 

Last week I received a letter from Uncle 
Wilson, who took me over to the Pass for a 
three days’ trip last year. Hesays that he has 
two boats this season. The Iola,a sloop large 
enough to carry a camping party of eight 
or ten, and the Edith, the boat we used last 
year, anda good one, large enough for three 
on acamping trip. His rates are $5 and $3 a 
day respectively, although I suppose it is 
cheaper by the week. 


San Anvonia, Texas. W. S. M. 





A Dolphin on Rod and Reel. 

Perhaps the first dolphin, certainly so in our 
knowledge, has been captured on rod and reel 
by Mr. W. H. Ingram, of Algona, lowa, 
whose spirited account of the contest and its 
attendant surprises we give below. It is to be 
regretted that Mr. Ingram does not describe 
the tackle and lure with which the fish was 
taken. We hope, however, to hear from him 
again before our July issue. He says: 

‘Several of our tarpon party, at Myers, 
were over at Lake Worth, stopping at Flag- 
ler’s princely hotel, the Royal Ponciana, and 
we were talking of catching kingfish with rod 
and reel. We were told that only one had 
ever been caught that way, and that the fish 
would break the best rod made. We decided 
to go out and try them, even if we should be 
obliged to come home without rod, reel or line, 
and the next day found us on the fishing 
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grounds very late, as the wind was unfavor- 
able. We finally struck a school of kingfish, 
and the ‘strikes’ came thick and fast, until 
one was hooked on myline. He jumped about 
eight feet and shook himself loose, but a 
friend with me, Mr. Miller, secured a fish. A 
few minutes later another strike was made on 
my line, and when the fish made his leap, our 
darkey Captain yelled out: 

“«*A dolphin! You will do mighty well to get 
dat fish.’ 

“The racing began, and I soon discovered 
that I had the liveliest fish on my line I ever 
attempted to pull in. Twenty minutes of 
racing and leaping put him in condition for 
landing, however, and then began a novel 
scene. When the fish was about twenty rods 
from the boat, Captain and his partner, with 
eyes wide open and voices keyed at the top 
pitch, yelled: 

“««See dat shark! Colonel, be quick or dat 
shark get dat fish shuah.’ 

‘‘Between the shark and the darkies it was 
a rattling time. As the shark would roll over 
on his back to swallow the fish, I would pull it 
away, and then he weuld right up and make a 
rapid rolling motion under the fish again. 
This was repeated several times, the darkies 
yelling constantly to remind me to be quick, 
when a lurch of the schooner threw my rod 
out of the rest. I told Captain to hand-line 
the fish in quick, and with both darkies work- 
ing on the line and the shark likely to capture 
the dolphin any instant, it was a picture not 
soon to be forgotten. The shark was near the 
fish all the time, and came to the top of the 
water within two feet of the boat. If we had 
had a rifle we could have shot him easily. 
He appeared to be from ten to twelve feet 
long and about two feet through, of the man- 
eating variety. The dolphin was fair size, 
weighing fifteen pounds, but he was big 
enough to satisfy me, so that I do not want to 
try another. For beauty of color nothing can 
surpass him. While dying, every shade of 
the rainbow made its appearance on his sleek, 
smooth sides. He is rightly named the grey- 
hound of the ocean, and Neptune could well 
afford to drive a team of these spirited little 
fellows in taking his fantasticrides. I learned 
one thing while out, and that is that however 
well darkies speak English while on dress pa- 
rade, as soon as they become excited, they 
fall back to darkey dialect. Mr. Miller said 
he would not have missed the show, darkies, 
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shark, fish and all for $1,000. It is the first 
dolphin, I guess, caught on rod and reel with 
these other accompaniments.”’ 

Mr. Ingham also sends us an interesting, 
but brief monograph of the dolphin by Pro- 
fessor C. C. Nutting, of the lowa State Univer- 
sity, who states: 

‘The far-famed colors of the dolphin are 
not exaggerated. Indeed, they could not be, 
so vivid and exquisite are they. One speci- 
men was a monster of its kind, being four feet 
long and having the frontal prominence greatly 
developed—so much so that the eye appeared 
to be in about the middle of the head. A 
broad band running from the forehead nearly 
to the tail was a real glittering gold, just as 
true a gilt as could be made by laying on good 
leaf. This is the largest surface covered with 
this rare metallic color that I have seen in 
nature. The dorsal fin was a rich blue, the 
under surface was white, dotted with small, 
regularly distributed ‘polka ‘ots’ of blue. 
Yellow, red and green also entered into the 
coloration of this gorgeous creature. ‘The 
changing of hues, while dying, consisted in 
flushes of color passing rather slowly from 
one toanother. It did not seem, however, to 
be so brilliant at any time while dying, as it 
was immediately upon coming out of the 
water. In afew minutes all the richness of 
color was gone forever, and nothing remained 
but a very ordinary fish. A good cast of this 
creature, made after the modern method and 
colored correctly, would be a most attractive 
object for a museum, although most of the 
visitors would doubtless consider it highly un- 
natural and impossible, a criticism often made 
by the ignorant in the presence of faithful re- 
productions of natural objects.” 

Since the above was in press, we have heard 
from Mr. Ingham, and he sends some in- 
teresting and additional notes of hisexperience 
among the kingfish. 

The troll for kingfish mostly used is the 
bone and metal squid on a hand-line, with 
about 150 feet of line out. It needs a brisk 
wind to give the troll a quick motion, which 
serves to attract their attention best. In tak- 
ing the line they usually bound into the air 
some six or eight feet high, and if they could 
be played with rod or reel, would make one of 
the best fighters of the sea. They undoubt- 
edly belong to the mackerel family, and the 
ones I saw would range in weight from five to 
thirty, possibly thirty-five pounds. 
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A party of three from Chicago took in one 
day, on hand-lines, 133 fish, weighing in the 
aggregate between 2,300 and 2,400, and 
when seeing them standing on the schooner 
for a picture, with the rails and every available 
space of the boat covered with fish, I failed 
to see where tne sport could possible be while 
any amount of hard work was brisk in all di- 
rections. 

As the fish were thrown upon the dock for 
whoever might want them, and as most of 
them were taken for fertilizing purposes, I 
then and there promised myself never to be 
one of a hand-line party for kingfishing. We 
used our tarpon rods, reels and lines; as the 
boats were moving fast, the only way to get 
them was to reel them in at once without any 
play whatever. This is an improvement on 
the hand-line, but does not afford the full 
pleasure that it would, could the fish be played. 
They are caught outside from one-half to two 
miles from shore. We used in trolling a tar- 
pon snood with an 11-0 hook, and there tied 
six strips of white and red cloth, about seven 
inches long, on the snood so that they were 
about one and one-half inches from the point 
of the hook, which worked well? The snood 
was wired for about one foot to prevent their 
cutting it, as they have vicious teeth for that 
purpose or for anything else. The dolphin has 
a very small mouth, compared withits head, 
and as [have the one caught outlined fully, 
will inclose a copy of the head, showing 
mouth, etc., which may be of interest to you. 

The kingfish and dolphin are never caught 
inside, so say the old timers. I think the 
hook I used, 11-0, was too large; about 3 or 4-o 
would be preferable. I had some six or eight 
strikes before hooking one, and then he shook 
himself loose, all of which occurred inside of 
two or three minutes, and then the dolphin took 
the line, the hook fastening to the lip. Our cap- 
tain told me he only knew of one dolphin being 
caught for the past year, and that one ona 
hand-line while kingfishing. As’soon as he 
saw we had a dolphin he stopped the boat as 
quick as possible, when we had some fine sport. 
I wish your artist could paint a dolphin alive 
and dying. His fortune would be made. 





Take Your Summer Vacation Trip to Colorado and 
the Yellowstone Park.—The Burlington Route will run 
special car, personally conducted tours to Colorado 
and the Yellowstone Park, leaving August 7 and 14. 
First-class service. Low rate, including all expenses. 
For descriptive pamphlet apply to T. A. Grady, Man- 
ager, 211 Clark street, Chicago. 
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The Delights of Spruce Cabin. 


Dear Epiror Harris:—Some time ago I 
dropped into your office and asked about Can- 
adensis, Penn., as a likely place to enjoy a few 
days’ outing with our old friend the “trout 
fish.’”” You advised me to go to ‘Spruce 
Cabin,” and now I wish to tell the readers of 
THE ANGLER that we have never found a more 
delightful place to stay than at that managed 
by the Price Brothers. Unfortunately the 
weather was cold and poor for trout fishing, 
but we saw enough fish of good size to warrant 
splendid fishing when the conditions are at all 
favorable. Several fish of over a pound in 
weight have been taken this season. 

The anglers who toast their feet before the 
big fire of logs at Spruce Cabin are entertain- 
ing ‘‘yarn spinners.” We heard of the last 
‘‘painter” killed in that part of the country. 
He took refuge on the top of a deserted house, 
and a Brooklyn sportsman secured him by 
boring an inch hole in the roof. When the ani- 
mal’s tail fell through, a knot in that member 
prevented escape and allowed plenty of time 
for many shots. That your readers may not 
think that this story hints at poor skill with the 
rifle, I will state that this same gentleman has 
invented a highly moral way of securing the 
large trout of the Broadhead. He selects a 
fine pool and attaches his tail fly to a branch 
on the other side. Drawing his line taut his 
dropper flies, of which he uses a round dozen, 
are held eighteen inches above the water. 
With a Stevens rifle he kills the rising trout, 
and seldom fails to fill his basket with the best 
fish of the stream. 

In the broad pool near the house is a cunning 
old trout which has eluded the skill of Kit 
Clarke himself. This trout has risen so con- 
stantly to flies, natural and otherwise, that 
now he no longer fears to leave the water en- 
tirely, and, on sunny days, has been frequently 
seen resting on a large rock in mid-stream, en- 
joying the cool breezes. It is said that this 
fish has even chased the dogs from the pool 
through a meadow. ‘That this is a fact seems 
likely, for I could not induce the dogs to go 
near the spot. 

At Spruce Cabin the visiting angler who 
sleeps later than nine o’clock is justly disturbed 
in his slumbers by a salute of twenty-seven 
shots from pistols and guns. This is right, and 
gives one a healthy desire to rise in time for 
breakfast. 

One little custom is so pleasaut that I must 
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refer toit. When a guest returns to his even- 
ing meal after his pleasant toil in the stream, 
a large corner clock in the dining-room plays 
the most delightful and refreshing music and 
continues the tuneful concert for some time. 
Let me urge your readers to visit Spruce Cabin. 
It is a thoroughly pleasant place to stay and 
the streams at Canadensis are beautiful and 
well stocked with trout. 
Yours, with regard, 
G. L. PLUMLEY 


Perfumed Trout. 


“ A chemical works on the banks of the 
Rhone, in the canton of Geneva, is devoted to 
the manufacture of artificial musk, and it is 
found that the fishes, more especially the trout, 
in the river, which are caught in the neighbor- 
hood, have a musky savor.’ 

So says an exchange, but zz re and contra, 
we have caught trout on the Willowemoc where 
the water was so tainted with the refuse acid 
waste from the mills as to pollute the atmo- 
sphere, and these trout, when cooked, were as 
sweet to the palate as any salmonoid we ever 
tasted. 


Fishing. 
BY J. W. TAYLOR. 


Talk about your sperin’ 
Or fishin’ with a net ; 

There’s only one way to ketch fish 
’Tis with a hook, you bet. 


Not trollin’ with a hook 
Behind a leaky boat, 

But with a rod and line; 
You don’t need any ‘“‘ float.” 


Get grasshoppers and flies, 
Somewhat less than a peck— 

And a pair of rubber boots 
That come up to the neck. 


Then get into the water 
Where it seems to gently run, 
And cast among the riffles, 
Dancin’ in the sun. 


There’s no fun in ketchin’ suckers 
In a greasy old felt hat ; 

If you want to know what fishin’ is, 
’Tis something more than that— 


’Tis fallin’ inand gettin’ wet, 
But always keepin’ sober, 

And thinkin what a fool you was 
When fishin’ days are over. 
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Fishing in Wisconsin and Michigan. 

For your information I give below a synopsis 
of reports received from .our agents in regard 
to fishing: 

EacLe River, Wis.—A chain of twenty lakes 
can be reached from this station, fishing com- 
mencing within a short distance of the depot. 
The agent reports that fishing is excellent at 
present. Mascalonge are biting well, a num- 
ber weighing from 15 to 26 pounds having been 
caught within the last few days. Pickerel and 
wall-eyed pike are also being caught in large 
numbers. 

GILLETT, Wis.—There are a number of 
small lakes within two or three miles of this 
station, which abound in pickerel and bass. 
Kelly lake, about twelve miles distant, is also 
a good fishing resort. Little river, seven miles 
from Gillett, is an excellent trout stream. 
Teams and good hotel accommodations can 
be had. 

GoceEsic, Micu.—Excellent black bass fish- 
ing is reported from Gogebic lake. On the 
morning of June 13 ten black bass, weighing 
37 pounds, were caught there. The agent re- 
ports that when the water gets lower fishing 
will be much improved. 

GREEN LAKE, Wis.—The agent reports that 
parties visiting this resort will be reasonably 
certain of good fishing. A number of large 
scores have been made. 

MANIrowIsH AND Mercer, Wis.—A number 
of large catches have been made this season, 
and all who have visited the fishing grounds 
in this vicinity have been more than satisfied 
with their success. The present prospects for 
fishing are very favorable. 

PRATT JUNCTION AND PELICAN, Wis.—Pelican 
and Post lakes are excellent fishing grounds. 
Post lake, about four miles from Pratt Junc- 
tion, furnishes good bass, pike and mascalonge 
fishing. There is no hotel at the lake, but 
conveyances can be secured at Pratt Junction, 
where good hotel accommodations are also to 
be had. Boats can be rented at the lake. A 
hotel is located at Pelican, one mile from 
Pelican lake. A good catch of 130 pounds of 
pike and pickerel in two and a half hours is re- 
ported from this lake. 

RHINELANDER, WIs.—Bass are biting well in 
all the lakes in this vicinity. A few days ago 
30 Oswego bass, averaging 2 pounds apiece in 
weight, were caught in Tamarack lake. Mas- 
calonge are biting fairly well, although no 
large catches have as yet been reported 
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STATE Line, Wis.—There are a large num- 
ber of lakes in this vicinity, in all of which 
mascalonge and black bass are biting well. A 
catch of 202 black bass in three days, by a 
party of Chicago yentlemen, is reported from 
Pent Bros’. resort. The mascalonge fishing at 
Lake Vieux Desert is excellent, a number of 
large catches having been made of mascalonge 
weighing from 15 to 29 pounds each. 

Turee LAkes, Wis.—The fishing in this vi- 
cinity is much better than in previous years. 
Ex-Governor Grant, of Colorado, a few days 
ago caught a mascalonge weighing 34 pounds. 
A number of other large catches of masca- 
longe are reported, as well as some large black 
bass scores, 98 bass having having been 
caught in one day by a Chicago gentleman. 

WartersMEET, Micu.—Trout and bass fishing 
is excellent in this vicinity. About 100 bass 
were caught there recently in one day, most of 
which weighed over 3 pounds each, the largest 
weighing 4 pounds. It is expected that within 
the next thirty days a wagon road will be con- 
structed from Watersmeet to Thousand Island 
lake, a distance of twelve miles. This will 
open additional excellent fishing grounds. 
Suituable conveyances can be obtained by 
those who desire to visit there. 

Wooprurr, Wis.—Mascalonge and bass fish- 
ing is good in this vicinity, a good catch of 4 
mascalonge, averaging in weight from fo to 25 
pounds each, and 22 bass and pike, in three 
and one half days fishing, is reported. 

W. B. Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., 
Chicago and North Western Ry. 
Cuicaco, June 28. 
Tarpon at Aransas Pass. 

Tarpon were never so plentiful at this time 
of the year as they are at present at Rockport 
and Aransas Pass. 

Last Wednesday, May 8, our Hon. A. W. 
Houston, Mr. Reagon Houston, Mr. Albert 
Maverick, accompanied with M. P. H. Swear- 
ingen, of the law firm of Swearingen & 
Brooks, left for Rockport and Aransas Pass to 
try their hand at tarpon and other minor fish. 
Up to Friday afternoon they were fortunate to 
land five very large tarpon, each one a royal 
beauty that would send the blood of any man 
coursing through his veins at the rate of forty 
and a half miles an hour. Mr. Swearingen 
landed one, Mr. Reagen Houston two, and the 
Hon. A. W. Houstontwo. Mr. Albert Maverick 
hooked at least ten or twelve, but was unfor- 
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tunate in landing on account of having a very 
delicate line. The news spread very rapidly 
to San Antonio, and on Saturday, May 11, 
the following party of gentlemen started for 
the tarpon grounds at Rockport and Aransas 
Pass, and aright merry party it was: Louis 
Frankel, William Hardie, Allen Irvin, general 
agent of theS. A. and A. P. Railway; E. C. 
Seng, E. K. Bixby, T. P. A., of the great and 
only Vandalia Line; Jacob Waelder (Honest 
Jakie), Fred. Dagget, P. Wooldridge, N. J. 
Goward, Ira N. Turner, J. A. McDonald, 
(Silent Jack), G. P. Spaulding, J. Hamer, W. 
Berry, J. C. Manghan, and L. F. Meyers. 
They expect to stay some time. 

Mr. Swearingen’s catch was his maiden 
tarpon, and he has grown at least a foot and 
several inches taller, and says that tarpon 
fishing beats practicing law. L. F. M. 

San ANTONIO, Texas. 





Ground Baiting in the Air. 

We have all heard of the efficacious effects 
of ground baiting, a practice more followed 
in England than with us. It consists in judic- 
iously throwing the natural bait, in more or less 
quantities, into the poois where the fish are 
in the habit of feeding. This is often done 
around a buoy, either in the night or early 
morning, previous to fishing the pool so baited. 
As we have stated, but few American anglers 
follow this practice, for by an unwritten law 
of the craft, it is considered rather ‘‘ off color,” 
though not illegal, and the objection made to 
it by the gentle rodster will find additional 
force after reading the annexed description of 
the vile effects of ‘‘ ground baiting,” which is, 
in a literal sense—feeding fish with catching 
intent. The laws forbid a part owner of a 
stream to corral the fish in his water, by the 
erection of obstruction to their free passage 
up and down stream, but this up-stream owner 
effectually hived the fish by feeding them on 
‘‘gentles,’’ otherwise maggots, which are the 
most killing lures for nearly every kind of 
fish. Of course such a man would be de- 
barred from the fellowship of any club in the 
country, and should be legally punished, but 
how to do it is the question, for the law can’t 
touch him, not having any provisions therein 
against ground baiting in the air: 


Out on Long Island there is a trout stream 
celebrated for the size and numbers of its fish. 
Year after year gréat broad-backed, red- 
spotted fellows have been taken from its pools, 
and any who gained permission to cast a fly 
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anywhere on its dimpled reaches was sure of 
a day’s good sport. But at the beginning of 
this season the angler with privileges at the 
lower end of the stream caught few fish and 
small. Every known fly and bait of all kinds 
were tried, but still fish were scarce. 

From the headwaters of the brook, however, 
came reports of great catches of large fish. 
The man at the lower end of the stream could 
not understand it, until last week he went pros- 
pecting. Far up the brook, and on the brink 
of a deep pool, he ran afoul of an awe-inspiring 
odor. After sniffing about a bit, he discovered 
that it emanate 1 from a cornucopia of oil-cloth, 
hanging from a twig that overcast the pool. 
About this oil-cloth buzzed a myriad of flies, 
and ever and anon beneath the swarm, a huge 
trout broke the still water of the brook with a 
splash. The curiosity of theangler was greater 
than his sense of smell, and he investigated. 
He found that the cornucopia contained the 
heart and liver of a beef-creature, dead many 
days. It was alive with fat grubs, and as they 
dropped one after the other into the pool, the 
trout arose and grabbed then. When the 
angler saw this, he knew why there were no 
trout in the lower end of the stream. He pros- 
pected further, and up the stream found a 
dozen similar devices. 

When he had located all of them, he tied a 
handkerchief over his nose, and stringing all 
the cornucopias on a stick, carried them below, 
where he set them up over his own waters. In 
two days alli the trout in the stream were feed- 
ing around the pendant hearts and livers, and 
when the man at the upper end of the brook 
turned up fora day’s fishing he found that his 
fish had vamoosed. He found, also, that the 
other had carted away the bait, and now the 
two don’t speak as they pass by. 


An Extraordinary Trout Score. 


At the moment of going to press we are in 
receipt of the following score of trout, made on 
one of the many grand waters along the line 
of the Chicago and North Western Railway: 

“Telegram just received from our agent at 
Antigo, Wis., advises that on Friday last Mr. 
N. C. Bruce and George Brown, of Oshkosh, 
caught six hundred brook trout in the Ever- 
green waters, near Antigo. This is the banner 
catch of the season, so far as we are advised.” 





Fishing at Cedar Lake, Indiana.—There is no place 
near Chicago where a pleasanter outing can be spent 
than at Cedar Lake, Ind., thirty-eight miles from Chi- 
cago, on the Monon Route. The fishing this season is 
better than ever before. Hotel accommodations are 
first-class in every respect. Good boating and bathing. 
Rest and recreation, health and pleasure. Elegant 
picnic grounds. At Shelby (Water Valley), Ind., there 
is excellent fly fishing for black bass. For particulars 
call or address the city ticket office of the Monon Route, 
232 Clark street, Chicago. 
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Bait the Devil Likes Best. 


‘What bait do you use?” said a saint to the 
devil, 
‘“When you fish where the souls of men 
abound ?”’ 
‘“‘ Well, for special tastes,” said the King of 
Evil, 
‘¢Goldand fame are the best I’ve found.” 
‘‘ But for general use ?” asked the saint. ‘Ah, 
then,’’ said the demon, 
‘‘T angle for man, not men, 
And a thing I hate 
Is to change my bait, 
So I fish with a woman the whole year round.” 


Munroe A. Green and The N. Y. Fish Commis- 


sion. 

It is with regret that we learn of the removay 
of Munroe A. Green from the position of su- 
perintendent of the N. Y. Hatchery at Cale- 
donia. This action on the part of the fish 
commission removes the last link that con- 
nected fish culture in the state of New York 
with the name of Seth Green, the father of 
practical hatchery work in this country or in 
Europe. We do not understand this action of 
the commission, and can only fall back upon 
the statement of the local paper at Caledonia 
for even a partial solution of the case. This 
journal states: 


The dismissal of Mr. Green, who for about 
ten years, since the death of his brother, Seth 
Green, has had charge of the state hatchery 
here, will be a surprise to most people who 
have not kept a close watch of affairs at the 
hatchery, and his retirement will be deeply 
regretted by almost everybody. He is a 
genial, companionable man, always kind and 
courteous to visitors, and thoroughly posted 
by years of close study, intelligent observation 
and practical experience in every detail of 
fish, frog and eel culture. Probably the man 
does not live who is better informed in 
pisciculture in all its branches, from a stand- 
point of practical experience, than Munroe A. 
Green. From boyhood up he has fished and 
studied fish. But Mr. Green’s good nature 
has been sinned against. We do not know 
positively the cause of his retirement, but we 
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do know that from the day an outsider was 
first allowed to cast a fly on the Caledonia 
state reservation, whether that outsider hap- 
pened to be Governor Flower and his staff 
and family, Commissioner Bowman or any 
other person, from the Emperor of Germany 
down to Samuel Wilder of tall building fame, 
that day marked his fate. If there is anything 
in the iaw creating the Caledonia state hatch- 
ery that sanctions favoritism relative to the 
fishing privilege at the Caledonia state hatch- 
ery, our eyes have failed to discover it. We 
take the position that one citizen of this state 
should have as many rights on these premises 
as another. There have been many com- 
plaints on this score, and we understand that 
it is the intention of the new commission to 
put a stop to the injustice. 

The new superintendent, Mr. Redman, who 
took charge of the hatchery June 1, is thor- 
oughly equipped in knowledge, experience 
and executive ability for the important duties 
and will no doubt give entire satisfaction. 





Fine Fishing Near Cincinnati. 

One day last week Mr. W. H. Diible, man- 
ager Clearing house, and I left here at 8:11 A. 
M., via the Kansas City division of the L.& N. 
R. R., for Kenton station, eighteen miles from 
Cincinnati, arriving there at 9 o'clock. We 
were met by Mr. J. M. Armstrong, who owns 
a large farm three minutes’ walk from the sta- 
tion, on which he has seven lakes, ranging 
from five to two acres each, and within a mile 
radius, stocked from Government ponds some 
four or five years since, and never fished until 
this season. I never had such a great day's 
sport before. We landed black bass and 
strawberry bass until we were tired out, ar- 
riving home at 5:50 p. M., with about thirty 
pounds of as nice fish as was ever caught. 
We received plenty of bait without any trouble 
on the grounds. 

Cincinnati anglers do not know what a treat 
is in store for them until they have addressed 
Mr. J. M. Armstrong, secured the privileges 
and visited his place. J. A. CassELL. 

CINCINNATI, July 1. 
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[We solicit for publication, under this department heading, contributions of interest to Angling 
Cyclists, particularly outings on the wheel to fishing waters]. 


Cycling and the Fishing Tack!e Trade. 

The great popularity and indulgence in 
wheeling, which has caused such an immense 
manufacturing industry to start all over the 
country, has reacted on some branches of 
trade to an appreciable and, in some instances, 
unfortunate extent. Setting aside the visi- 
ble effect that cycling has had upon the re- 
ceipts of suburban transportation companies, 
and the equally evident result on the sale of 
Sunday papers, we find that the fishing tackle 
trade is also depressed by this new factor in 
the recreation of the people. Some houses 
have lost as much as twenty per cent. of their 
usual spring trade, and trace this loss direct to 
the wheel. Instead of going a-fishing, many 
anglers go a-wheeling. This condition will, 
we think, in a short time correct itself. A 
man, just now, with a wheel, is like a boy with 
a new mechanical toy—mere possession of it 
is a delight, but after a while he will get time 
to think and act upon the practical side of the 
matter, and will soon determine how to get 
the most enjoyment out of this expensive im- 
pedimenta of his pastimes. And don’t fear 
but what he will turn to his first love and go 
a-fishing again. Once an angler, forever an 
angler, so long as he can crutch it along the 
stream or be carried to a boat. We believe 
that the introduction of cycling as a national 
pastime, by increasing a love of outdoor recre- 
ation, will multiply the number of rod and line 
fishermen during the next half decade. 





On Staten Island. 


Please tell me if I will find a good wheel road to the 
Great Kills on Staten Island, and if there are the same 
to the by-fishing places between St. George and the 
Kills. L. D. W. 

NEW YORK, Julyr. 

If you take the most direct route from St. 
George you will have a fair country road all the 
way to the Great Kills, or if you go via Castle- 
ton Corners and the Bradley road and Gifford’s 
lane to Gifford’s Station, you will have a ma- 
cadamized road nearly all the way. With the 
exception of South Beach, where the weakfish 
sometimes run large and in numbers, there is 


no place between St. George and the Great 
Kills on the south shore, at which we can ad- 
vise you to stop for fishing purposes. 





Stop Fast Wheeling. 


“Wheelmen enjoy so many privileges on pub- 
lic highways,”’ said one of the most prominent 
local riders tous, ‘‘ that they should be scrupu- 
lous in respecting the rights of those using other 
vehicles and regardful also of the rights of 
other bicyclers. On Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays when the weather is fine everybody 
who owns or can hire a wheel is likely to go 
out on it, and in consequence all the good roads 
near the city are thronged with riders of the 
silent steed. In these circumstances serious 
mishaps may easily occur from fast or careless 
riding. The chief danger is not when parties 
of riders are approaching each other, as the 
situation then can clearly be seen on both sides ; 
but when a company of ‘scorchers’ swoop 
down from behind upon riders going at a mod- 
erate speed, the latter know nothing of what is 
overtaking them until the wheel goes whizzing 
by, forit is the custom of this class of riders to 
give no warning of their coming, and often to 
run as close as possible to the slower wheelmen, 
apparently in order to give them a scare. Itis 
a most reprehensible practice. Common cour- 
tesy demands that a bicycle rider should sound 
a warning, either‘by bell or whistle, when about 
to pass another, particularly at close quarters, 
so that the latter may make room for the for- 
mer, or at least not swerve from his course and 
increase the chances of a collision. When 
meeting, too, wheelmen may well exercise cau- 
tion and give each other plenty of leeway. 
The men who ‘take the whole road’ are be- 
coming known as ‘bicycle hogs.’ The mere 
fact of such a name is a grave reproach to the 
whole cycling fraternity.” 


Women and the Wheel. 


Under the ‘‘craze”’ for wheeling which has 
taken hold of all classes of the community, 
here is a recklessness of indulgence which is 
apt to result in harm to the ardent partici- 
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pants, but it is encouraging to note that even 
at this early stage of growth, the pastime is 
becoming the subject of study among the med- 
ical fraternity, and that hygienic laws will not 
be broken without a protestfromthem. Anna 
T. Dunn-Roe, a doctor of medicine living in 
Detroit, seems to have made a special study of 
cycling for women, and talks very sensibly to 
her sister cyclers. She says: 

‘“‘At first a woman should take no long rides, 
and should climb none but the most gentle 


ascents. Right here is the danger of excessive 
fatigue. A woman should take a long time to 


habituate her muscles to the new exercise, and 
even when she is perfectly at home on her 
wheel she should remember her sex is not in- 
tended by nature for violent muscular exer- 
tion, and that bicycle riding is suited to her 
needs only for the reason that it spares 
any serious effort. Disdaining this precaution, 
she is in greater danger than a man of subject- 
ing herself to extreme exhaustion. Her speed 
should never be that of an adult man in full 
muscular vigor. 

‘It is stupid and absurd tocompare the sew- 
ing machine to the bicycle. The sewing ma- 
chine has a short rapid movement, limited to 
the muscles of the thigh. Then in the major- 
ity of cases it is utilized in a restricted space 
during long hours, and from amid melancholy 
surroundings. It possesses no analogy to the 
bicycle, where the ditferent movements of loco- 
motion are so varied. 

‘Some hold that women need no extra exer- 
cise, that they have enough when attending to 
their home duties. This opinion is fallacious. 
Daily exercise in the open air gives to women 
and girls of the poorer classes physical su- 
periority and good health, despite unhygienic 
surroundings. 

‘‘Physical exercise is a necessity; in fact it is 
imperative. Believing in muscular exercise 
for our women and girls of to-day, I think the 
bicycle is the idealinstrument for the purpose. 
It entails little exertion, the effort is gentle, 
and the muscles are at no time in a state of 
great tension. Almost all the muscles of 
the body are brought into play, especially 
those of the legs and thighs, when em- 
ployed in propelling the bicycle, at the same 
time the muscles of the arms and _ shoul- 
ders, the handle bar acting as a brace to exer- 
cise those muscles. The muscles of the back 
and loins are made to contribute power to the 
propelling movement. Theinspiratory muscles 
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and those of the thorax are forced into exer- 
cise to keep pace with the exaggerated move- 
ments of inspiration and expiration. Finally, 
all the muscles of the trunk are brought into 
play to maintain the equilibrium of the wheel. 
Here is its chief characteristic. The bicycle 
is the most perfect apparatus requiring the 
maintenance of equilibrium, and it is easy to 
operate the wheel when you have learned 
tu balance. The exercise imparts supple- 
ness, precision and address to the movement, 
besides cultivating courage and quickness of 
eye. It introduces new ideas into life and ed- 
ucation, and the entire family may partake of 
its pleasures. 

“T do not approve of racing for women, and 
sojourn in the saddle should be frequently in- 
terrupted, especially where the country abounds 
in hills, for woman is made more subject than 
man to stiffness and cramps in muscles. 
Women are more readily ‘“‘ winded” than men; 
the heart is more sensitive, and they are more 
sensitive to exposure, as they are less accus- 
tomed to it. She must, therefore, guard against 
excessive cold or heat. Chilling, after exer- 
cise, is an enemy, and women should be care- 
ful to avoid its danger. 

Women’s costumes deserve serious consid- 
eration. I cannot suggest the proper costume, 
as people's ideas and tastes differ so materially 
in that respect. And many are governed by 
the conservation which oppose the adoption of 
any new fashion or costume. One necessary 
requisite is complete freedom of movement. 
The suppression of the corsets is a necessity 
of the first importance, or it should be so re- 
duced as to lose all likeness to those which 
women are now in the habit of wearing, be- 
cause the one necessary requisite being com- 
plete freedom of movement, the corset does 
not permit free expansion of the chest, as it 
sHould when the gait is accelerated. It im- 
pedes the circulation in the lower members, 
and the veins of the legs may be engorged, as 
a consequence of constricting the waist. 

“On the shoulders and arms the garment 
must be loose and easy. Numbness, cramps 
and even inability to hold the handles for a 
long time may result from tight-fitting cloth- 
ing. The foot is best protected by a high shoe, 
not too tight; the stockings should not be se- 
cured by garters. The veins of a woman’s 
leg are much more disposed to engorgement 
than those of a man’s, and care must be taken 
to avoid constriction of the calf. 
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‘““Next to the skin, women should always 
wear flannel or flexible tricot. At all events, 
on returnining home the fair rider should fol- 
low the example of all men who are accus- 
tomed to exercise. She should change her 
moist underwear at once for dry ones, adopt- 
ing on entering on an unfamiliar form of 
exercise, the hygienic habits so beneficial to 
health, and to the utilization of new muscular 
powers. 

‘«Properly to advise any woman or girl to ride 
the bicycle, the physician must take into 
account her age, weight, facilities for learning 
to ride, and the subsequent training. Her 
dietary regime and general conditions, acting 
rationally, the improvement in woman’s health 
will be found more striking than in man’s. 
More striking because we are not accustomed 
to studying in woman the happy effect of 
muscular activity. The thorax, and especially 
the muscles of the arms, neck and shoulders, 
grow hard and enlarge in a woman truly sur- 
prising. Concurrently there is an augmented 
resistance to fatigue, the degree of this resist- 
ance surpassing all expectation. But for my 
part I am convinced that we shall go farther. 

“After noting that the wheel gives benefit and 
not injury to the female riders, the machine 
will be used in many maladies, especially 
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those which result from retarded activity of 
nutrition. From the wheel I shall expect the 
cure of a host of nervous symptoms, which 
now cause so much enbarrassment in our treat- 
ment of women, because we are at a loss for a 
suitable form of muscular activity. Bicycle 
exercise will strengthen the nervous system, 
and for curvature of the spine is excellent. In 
general anemia and lung trouble it is beneficial, 
as it oxidizes the blood. It will counteract a 
precocious obesity, and used in moderation it 
will do a vast amount of good. 

‘‘T would not advise riding where there is 
serious heart complication, as it accelerates 
the heart’s action. It will improve the general 
health, and radically modify many of the 
forms of malaise, begotten by a too sedentary 
life. 

“A light rigid safety, with pneumatic tires 
for rigidity and lightness, can be combined in 
a bicycle, and a light wheel is propelled with 
greater ease. The saddle must be adjusted so 
the rider will be seated squarely, without risk 
of gliding forward on the saddle, even when 
going down hill; the handle adjusted so as to 
sit erect and not lean forward. 

‘«The bicycle used in moderation is one of the 
most wholesome and exhilarating exercises 
that women and girls can indulge in.” 





AN OUTING ON 


To a young man who has a bit of that spice 
in his nature which used to animate the Amer- 
ican youth of the earlier part of this century, 
there is a strong attraction in the sea. Now, 
anybody can go to sea, and the way to do so is 
made plain and expensive by lines of steamers 
operating over every part of the globe, where it 
is worth while to run them. That is not going 
to sea though, in the old and proper sense, and 
there is a new experience in store for the 
tourist who wants to take his ocean strong, so 
to speak, and live directly in contact with it. 
He can get that experience, writes an editor 
of Bullinger’s Monitor Guide, from a week ina 
coasting schooner, although it is not every one 
who can or will take him, because the multiply- 
ing and improvement of steamships has made 
it less and less of an advantage to sailing 
vessels to carry passengers. A generation ago 
it was no unusual thing for captains of small 
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vessels to take passengers on trips to their des- 
tinations—up to the British Provinces, into the 
labyrinthine gulfs of Maine, down to Florida, 
or over to the Bermudas. The Nova Scotia 
girls who were valued as housemaids in the 
days before we got to looking to Europe for our 
help—and precious little help most of it is— 
came to our cities on coasters, as incidents to 
the trade in lumber, stone and fish. 

Compared with going to sea in an ocean 
liner, a trip in a ‘long shore schooner is as 
camping out in the woods is to stopping at a 
five-dollar-a-day hotel. And that is the charm 
of the whole thing: it is roughing it, with a 
vengeance. Passage, when it can be secured» 
is low in price. On such vessels it used to 
average hardly more than a dollar a hundred 
miles, and when one thinks how much time that 
means, and how many meals it incurs, it will 
be seen that nothing farther could be expected 
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in the way of cheapness. The captain will 
probably be unable to understand why you 
want to go with him when there are so many 
comfortable boats running, but if you succeed 
in talking him over, you will enjoy your trip, if 
you enjoy the sturdy, unconventional side of 
things. 

In a voyage of this sort it is impossible to 
reckon accurately on the time it will take. 
With favoring breezes you can makea run in 
a day over a course that perhaps you will spend 
a week in covering onthe return. The route 
to the northward is to be preferred, ordinarily, 
to a run in a southerly direction, because the 
coast north of Cape Cod is picturesque all the 
way to the Arctic, while the coast that stretches 
southward from the same Cape is dull and flat, 
agreeable for bathing and lounging, but utterly 
wanting in scenic interest. “These small vessels 
do not stand out so far to sea in their trips as 
larger ones, and in such a run as that from 
Boston to St. John a schooner will keep so well 
in to shore that a panoramic view of the whole 
Maine coast will be afforded, and that view is a 
matchless one. 

Let it be understood that this voyage is not 
commended to women nor to delicate young 
men. Old men are too settled in their habits 
to enjoy it, and dudes are too tender to endure 
it. It is distinctly a sort of vacation that ap- 
peals to the young, strong and adventurous. 
The life will be rough, the crew may be rough, 
though good hearted, the meals will range from 
poor to awful, the smells in the cabin (which in 
most of these schooners is likewise the fore- 
castle) will not be appetizing, the motion in a 
heavy sea will be so violent that the plunging 
of an ocean grey hound will seem in compar- 
ison as a drowsy loll ina rocking chair ; but the 
voyager will return strong and tough and brown, 
and full of knowledge about sea life that he 
would not get if he crossed to Europe in the 
finest “ Liner” twice a year. 

The outfit for such a trip can be as inexpen- 
Sive as the trip itself. Simply take your oldest 
clothes. A warm overcoat is desirable, and if 
any article is bought expressly for the trip it 
might be a sou’wester, to protect the head from 
cold rains and drenching mists. The clothes 
sold to sailors at what are deservedly called 
“slop shops,” along the water front, are com- 
monly frauds. They are made of shoddy, and 
even their sou’westers leak like sieves. A 
valise will hold all that need be taken, and if 
you are foolish enough to take anything of more 
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value than novels, whiskey and cigars, let the 
lock on that valise be strong, for it is a griev- 
ous fact that some sailors were not brought up 
ina Sunday-school. At the same time, a few 
of those cigars, and perhaps a sly nip at that 
whiskey, will make them friends of yours from 
the start. 

It will be found desirable to take a few deli- 
cacies in the way of pickles, lemons, sardines, 
cheese, lime juice or raspberry vinegar, for the 
water on board is warm, being dipped from a 
barrel that stands in the sun all day, and the 
cuisine has commonly to do with salt pork, salt 
mackerel, potatoes, hard tack, fresh biscuit and 
alleged tea and coffe. It will be a mercy to the 
officers and crew if you will share some of 
these delicacies with them. By going aboard 
a day before sailing, spying out the state of the 
larder and having a comprehensive interview 
with the cook, a better idea will be obtained of 
what to take and what to omit, for it happens 
once in a while that a coaster goes out with a 
food supply that would really be a credit toa 
boarding house, and has a man for a cook who 
is content to kill his associates with simple in- 
digestion instead of active poison. 

Another precaution needful to a proper en- 
joyment of the voyage is a fair supply of insect 
powder. Let the bedding be shaken out and 
aired every day, for this is a matter in which 
sailors are lax, and they do not seem to mind, 
as a landsman does, the mouldly odor that per- 
vades the spaces below decks. Having thus 
assured himself that he is neither to be frozen 
or starved, the passenger can now turn his at- 
tention to enjoyment, and there is a good deal 
of it, of anew kind, especially for the jaded city 
man. The bracing sea air, the free, hearty life, 
the long sleeps, the exercise at the wheel, at the 
halliards and the capstan; the tremendous 
yarns spun by the older salts ; the sight of pass- 
ing vessels, of rocky coasts, of tumbling por- 
poise and other strange marine life; the pass- 
ing lights and shadows that make the sea as 
changeable as a piece of silk ; the trumpeting 
of the storm, the stars above the rocking masts, 
the sun rising out of the flood, the moon track- 
ing across the crisping waves, the milky phos- 
phorescence on dark nights; the clang of bells, 
tooting of whistles in a fog ; the trolling along- 
side, the spearing of dolphins, porpoises or sun- 
fishes; the warm lazy mornings, curled up 
before the break of the cabin witha pipe, or the 
greater security for privacy and quiet that is 
afforded by the cross-trees, given over to light 
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reading or to dreams; the daily discoveries 
anent the life on the deep and those who go to 
sea in ships; the tricks of the elements—these 
are factors in a vacation that probably not one 
young man in twenty thousand haseven under- 
taken. All depends, of course, on finding a 
captain who will agree to take you. 
his consent you must be prepared to undergo 
some discomforts—no more, probably, than you 
would encounter in camp—and you will get on 
much better, if you will submit to them with 
hearty goood nature, since they are inevitable 
under the circumstances. Take what bunk can 
be spared for you, do not demand pie at a table 
where flap-jacks are a luxury, do not scold and 
complain and make yourself a wonder and a 
subject for ridicule among the sailors, and if 
you have any “sporting blood” in you, the va- 
cation in the cabin and on deck of a coasting 
schooner will be one to look back upon with 
genuine satisfaction ; bearing fruits of struggles 
with the inner and the outer man. A new man, 
with appetite tutored and sharpened by de- 
nials; with a vitality and nerve force revived 
and strengthened by contact with nature in her 
most beautiful and refreshing phases; with 
power to take up and accomplish more than any 
other possible life would give ; the experience, 
like the beacon lights that have been seen send- 
ing their silver sheen over the waters, will 
illumine many an after hour. 

The expense of such an outing should be very 
moderate. The extras to be takenalong can be 
measured up by one’s own inclinations—they 
are not necessary, merely pleasurable. The 
fare that will be charged will not probably be 
more than one dollar a day, and if you can load 
up with a lot of yarns, jokes and canned 
laughter, you will be so welcome that the fare 
will become a minor consideration ; a sailor 
dearly loves a yarn, a laugh and fun of any 
sort, and it will not hurt you a bit to drop the 
“shop” and burst off afew of your own buttons 
with a roaring, old fashioned guffaw. 

Information about coasting vessels in port 
can be obtained at the Port Warden's office, 17 
South street, and from the following firms of 
ship brokers: George C. Blairs Son, 62 South 
street, Jed Frye & Co., 47 Water street ; Rack- 
ett & Bro., 62 South street; H. B. Rawson & 
Co., 45 South street; a personal call on the 
above will be better than inquiries by letter. 

In case the time for the outing is limited to a 
certain number of days, it may be wise to select 
a vessel bound for some port from which a 
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return to New York can be made by direct 
steamboat line, such as New London, Provi- 
dence, Fall River, Newport, Boston or Portland. 
The possibility of fogs, headwinds or other de- 
lays will thus be discounted by the opportunity 
of returning home at once by the most econom- 
ical service. 


The Incomparable Chicago and Alton.—In these 
United States of America at least, and it is highly 
probable that throughout the entire world, the official 
record for the safety and welfare of its passengers 
made and maintained by the Chicago and Alton Rail- 
road cannot be surpassed if, indeed, it can be equaled. 

Over its completely rock-ballasted, dustless road- 
way between Chicago and Kansas City, Chicago and 
St. Louis and St. Louis and Kansas City, eighteen 
magnificently appointed express trains are run on 
uniformly fast time every day. But, in spite of 
this heavy passenger traffic, the official records show 
that from December 4, 1879, to December 4, 1890, eleven 
years, there was no passenger, who was in place asa 
passenger, killed on Chicago and Alton trains. More- 
over, there was not a passenger seriously injured, to 
the extent of losing a limb, an eye or a member of 
any kind during that time. 

During the entire period of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago, when it was not an uncommon 
thing to find the usual passenger traffic of the road in- 
creased two, three and four-fold, and special excur- 
sion trains and extra sessions of regular trains were 
very many, there was not an accident of any kind—a 
most remarkable record. 

Besides being America’s most popular railroad, the 
Chicago and Alton is the Pioneer Dining Car Line, the 
Pioneer Pullman Sleeping Car Line and the Pioneer 
Palace Reclining Chair Car Line, and the best line 
from Chicago to Denver, Colorado and Hot Springs, 
Arkansas. 

Be sure that your ticket reads over the Chicago and 
Alton Railroad, when its matchless and direct lines 
can form the whole, or even a part of your journey. 

JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Il. 


Improved Train Service on West Shore Railroad.— 
Commencing Monday, June 24, the West Shore Rail- 
road inaugurates its regular summer service, which is 
greatly improved over former years, many new local 
trains having been added to the schedule. 

The Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Long 
Branch, New York, Catskill Mountains, Lake Minne- 
waska, Saratoga and Lake George cars commenced 
their regular trips on this date. The local train ser- 
vice has been greatly improved. The time of the 
through buffet, drawing and sleeping-car service to 
Toronto, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago and St. Louis 
has been greatly shortened, arrangements having been 
made to run the day coaches and baggage cars on the 
New York Central and St. Louis (limited), through 
without change. From this it will be seen it will be 
of great benefit to the patrons of this line. 


Civil Service Examination for Fish Culturist.—An 
open competitive examination to fill a vacancy in the 
position of fish culturist in the Department of the 
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State Fisheries, Game and Forest Commission, will be 
held at the rooms of the State Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Albany, N. Y., on Wednesday, August 7, 1895, be- 
ginning at 10 o’clock, A.M. Salary, $3,000. 

Candidates must be at least 21 years of age and res- 
idents and citizens of the State of New York. The 
examination will be confined to the technical knowl- 
edge requisite for the performance of the duties of the 
position. For application blank address the New 
York Civil Service Commission, Albany, N. Y. 

THOMAS CARMODY, 
Chief Examiner. 


Summer Service via the Fall River Line.—The mid- 
summer schedule of the Fall River Line became 
effective on Monday, June 17, and the great steam- 
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boats Priscilla, Puritan, Plymouth and Pilgrim have 
been placed in commission and operated together. 
Steamers will leave New York week-days at 5:30 and 
6:30 P. M. (Sundays, 5:30 P. M. only), the early steamer 
running direct to Fall River, the latter touching at 
Newport, and remaining there until 6 A. M. before pro- 
ceeding to Fall River. Connecting Vestibuled trains 
leave the steamboat wharf, Fall River, at 5:30 and 7:40 
A. M., being due in Boston at 6:50 andg A.M. Trains 
for allother points on the Old Colony System leave the 
steamboat wharf, Fall River, at convenient hours, 
The record of the Fall River Line is one of supremacy, 
and the traveler, whether intent on business or pleas- 
ure, who has not enjoyed a trip by this wonderfully 
popular route, has a delightful experience yet to 
realize. 
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Six Perfect 
Strip in 
Split Action 

Bamboo and 
Rod. Finish. 





Patented fiay 6, 1890, and [May 27, 1890. Registered, March 18, 1890. 


OSMIC Rods approachas nearly an ideal standard as mechanical skill, and a practical knowledge of an 
K angler’s needs, can produce. : 

The Bamboo is of the finest quality, specially selected for us by experts in Calcutta, and is of our own 
direct importation. Our Patent Ferrules render these rods absolutely nonbreakable at the joint. Best German 
Silver Mountings. All Workmanship of the very best style. 

We call particular attention to the mechanical principle of our Kosmic Ferrules. Rods break most 
frequently at the point where the wood enters the ferrule. When the diameter of a joint is reduced to enter 
the smaller diameter of the ferrule, its strength is lessened 4o per cent. In the Kosmic ferrules this objection 
has been entirely overcome. There is no reduction in the size, or change in the shape of the wood, until it has 
passed a full half inch into the ferrules. (See Figures 1 and 2. 

An elastic Celluloid Band (Fig. 1) re-inforces the bamboo and extends inside the ferrule to Fig. 2, pro- 
ducing a Very Strong and Flexible End. The point of greatest strain (between Fig. 1 and Fig. 2) thus becomes Zhe 
strongest part of the rod, and it cannot break at this poin. We guarantee every rod. ig. 3 represents our 
patent Waterproof Cap, which prevents the entrance of water into the joint. 














































































































Fig. r—Elastic Celluloid Band, re-inforcing the Bamboo. Fig. 2—German Silver Ferrule, Patented May 6 
1890. Fig. 3—Patent Waterproof Cap, excluding all moisture. 


UNITED STATES NET & TWINE CO., 316 Broadway, New York, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
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CIGQAREGGES 


CIGARETTE SMOKERS who are willing to pay a little more 
than the price charged for the ordinary trade Cigarettes, will 
find THIS BRAND superior to all others. 


The Richmond Straight Cut No. 1 Cigarettes 


are made from the brightest, most delicate in flavor and high- 
est cost Gold Leaf grown in Virginia. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, and observe that the name of Manufacturer, 
as below, is on every package. 
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THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor, 


MANUFACTURER, 


RICHMOND VIRGIFIIA. 
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+DIVINE’Sk 
Patent Folding Boat and Camp Stove 











Send for Catalogue also for Catalogue of 


DIVINE’S 
Fine Hand-Made Fishing Rods, 


T 
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New York Office and Salesroom: The W. FRED QUINBY CO., 294 Broadway 





CHARLES PLATH & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FISHING RODS AND TACKLE, 


SNELLED HOOKS, LEADERS, MINNOW CANCS AND FLIES, 


INioe 30 Camal- St INS OT = eninge 
NEW CATALOGUE (profusely illustrated) of all grades of Fishing Tackle, Rod-makers’ Supplies, Reels, 
Fish Hooks, Silkworm Gut, Flies, Artificial Baits and every requisite for anglers. ANGLERS, send 10 cents in 
stamps for large catalogue. (Ple: ase deduct amount from your first order.) 
NOTE.—\We will send post-paid, on receipt of price, any of the following named goods. If the amount be 
one dollar or more we will mail our new Catalogue gratis. 





Fine TROUT AND GRAYLING FLIES. FINE BLACK BASS AND LAKE FLIES. 
Regular Gr AGE see nese eee este eee oe 30 per doz. Regula” Casting Re eo rie bees Bor: $ .75 per doz. 
Best Ae Eee Re ae LOGS KOO “with helper Nee a eee Asay. SS 
Extra High Gradane’ scare toa Bae ‘Gey ae IBEstCastine...., 9 Sil Pelee cee Gy |e 
Tired twill eaeee te aot Petes wenee ee COG. ltay Regular Trolling, Double. othe BEAR os a5 85 eae 
Gnats and Midges. rele 100 Se Best 1.50 °* 

Fine Salmon Flies to Order. Hime Lake Wlies ..... <<: -. Bi 00, di 50, iG 
SELECTED GuT LEADERS AND CASTING LINES. SILK WORM Gut (10U STRANDS IN HANK.) 
Three feet. Six feet. Ordinary Trout...... « ersrays estate aeises aes ® a per hank. 
Single Gut, Regular Trout...... $ .50 $1.00 per doz. eal Clots tees tee eee eee cones D Ps 
Best Mrout.(...0e-. 2200!) 200 Ora; ce ss pepe cee pees “60 if 
= Regular Black Bass 1.75 — 3.50 Co <a ASS. oe cece eee eee eee eee ee. =o : 
ve Best Black Bass.. .. 2.00 4.00 “ Hest BT ig TTT Se eiae eee case cence ees 100" ee 
Double Gut, Best Black Bass.... 150 3.00 “ Ext MG ITED DEE fetes eee neee ee 1.50 
Ext tra se Pie Ord 4.80 “ SEE) ye SSS 6 NOE i eet 5 eee ere 
Melle: Gib scce epee cease ok oe 1.50 3.00 “ Regular Salmon. op eee eee 3.00 CO 
Our CELEBRATED SNELLED HOOKS. HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO Rops. 
Extra, High Grade Single Gut... .:..-..80e. per ; doz. German. Silver Best Hand- made Rivet eeetacee: 912/00 
Double Gut .. ...-. 40c. Baits ec 14.00 
First Grade StneleiGut:. 6 vecsscaecce 20c. ee .. oS BlyorbHenshalles) ts aseeieseeee oO 
DoubleiGut. Ss4628 esccese 30c. .* Nickeled Go BA Sain ee eet te 6.00 
Special Grade Single Gut........ ...... Le. oo oh a Boel ne Vos emo ee eae 3.50 
Double Gut ... ... . 20e. ce All Styles of Salt Water Rods. 


TRADE PRICES AND DISCOUNT SHEET TO DEALERS. 
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BROOK TROUT FRY—~ 
mmm e> ae : AND EGGS 













Ud bave for sale in their season Brook Trout Eggs and Young Fry, also 

yearlings and half-pound trout for stocking streams and ponds. We have 

been unable to fill all our orders for yearlings this season, but having now increased 

our facilities we expect to be able to furnish yearlings in quantities to suit customers. 

Wle guarantee our eggs to be best quality, full count and properly packed. 

We also guarantee safe delivery of yearlings. We make special prices on eggs and 
fry to Fish Commissioners. Correspondence solicited. Address, 


rorcom amen ches 6 gy 0 J. W. HOXIE & CO. 
peccnnct Carolina, Washington Co., R. |. 
CYCLISTS, OARSMEN, BALL PLAYERS AND 
ATHLETES GENERALLY 


The Finest Fishing Grounds 
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in the Muscles. 
ATHLETES, GYGLISTS, 
fiNGLERS, BOXERS, 
YAGHTSMEN, OARSMEN & 
GANOBIST, GOLF PLAYERS 
SHOULD USE IT. 
_ Quick in action. Clean and pleasant in use. 


20c.=25c. Box. Trainer’s size, $1. 
Sold by druggists and dealers in sporting goods 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 30 William St., N.Y. 


STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES 


30 N. William Street, New York. 


FOUND ON THE LINE OF THE 


(Jucen & Crescent 


If you are contemplating an outing 
consult the ANGLER first, then secure 
your tickets via this line. Double 
daily service from Cincinnati and 
Louisville to Florida, Louisiana, Texas 
and intermediate States. 


Connects at New Orleans and Shreveport fot 
Texas, Mexico and California. 





W. C. RINEARSON, Gen’l Passenger Age,nt 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Why not Give.. 


THE BRISTOL STEEL FISHING ROD 


ar hriale 


You are sure to be pleased with the action and the 
many good qualities of the rod. 





Sixe n Styles. Send for our 40-page catalogue. 
— W \ Ce Weights, 6 1=2 to 12 I=2 02. It is free. 


THE HORTON MEG. CO., Bristol, Conn., U.S.A. 


> ATTRA T Greatest minnow casting bait tor all kinds of bass 
W D and trout ever used. Every fisherman wants one. 


a 





Interchangeable Hooks, Indestructible. 
Mailed to all parts of the United States for 25 cents. Agents wanted, 
REUBEN WOOD’S SONS’ CO., Sole Manufacturers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Th S fi | B it must appeal to the sense ot taste as well as sight. In the early sea- 
e uCCESS u dl son, or in the forest, where the water may be thick or of natural 
color, the baited hook alone often fails to attract the attention of the 
fish. For such fishing the ‘‘ Attractor” is particularly designed. The small spoon playing just ahead of the 
bait produces a flash which draws the fish; as the fish finds genuine food in the bait, it is not instantly 
thrown out, thus giving the angler the desired time “‘to strike.” For minnow-casting, floating and rift 
fishing, the ‘‘ Attractor” has no equal. 


SMALL PROFITS, QUIGK SALES When you go Fishing, of course, 


TROUT gfe 
FLIES, 
24c. a Dozen. Boston x Maine R. R. 


Send us 20c. for an assort d sample doz. 





you want to catch fish. You can 
always do this at the numerous 
Lakes and Streams in Eastern and 
Northern New England, reached by 
the 





000000 The direct route to Lakes Winni- 
pesaukee, St. John, Megantic, 


1000 SPLIT BAMBO0 RODS Moosehead and Rangeley, and the 


: : numberless trout and salmon streams. 
with Gork Grip 


$1.02 Bach; by Mail 25 Gents Extra. WAR 
Fly Rods, 9% ft., oe \% ft., 6 ozs. s 
nah Renae bere he Belin Excursion tickets on sale May 1 to Oct. 31. Com- 
plete list of routes, rates, hotel list, etc., contained 
000000 ah 


SUMMER EXCURSION BOOK 


THE H. A. KIFFE CO., just issued, which will be mailed free at request. 


523 Broadway, NEW YORK. | Address, PRESS DEP’T., B. & M. R.R., Boston. 
Tackle Catalogues sent Free on Application D. J. FLANDERS, Gen’! Pass. Agent 
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i ; REACHES THE BEST 
py ran FISHING =o, ~=WEST ano 
GROUNDS ™=& NORTHWEST 


| 
EXCURSION TICKETS. 


BEICAGO AND NORTH-WESTERN RY- 


Write W. B. KNISKERN, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, for copy 
of ‘HUNTING AND FISHING ALONG THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE.” 


SMOKERS, ATTENTION! 





REDUCED RATE 

















Vi gee YOUR LOCAL DEALER GIVE YOU THE BEST In THE MARKET For YOUR MONEY ? 
If you are not satisfied, send for our Hand-Made, Full Havana-Filled Perfecto Cigar. Our 
‘««Special’’ is made up expressly for our out-of-town trade, and is equal to any ten-cent cigar in the 
market. We prepay postage or express charges. Price (box of 50), $2.75; (100), $5.co. Send for a 
trial order and be convinced. 


) ES ON) a Bs) Be a a mF 


Manufacturers and Importers. {1 Park Row, New York. 


RaGrweinie. TROT. SECTION 


ALONG THE LINE OF THE 


New York, Ontario & Western Railway 


is found the best Trout Fishing east of the Alleghaney Mountains, and it is scarcely paralleled by that of any 
section of the United States or Canada. 


The Beaverkill, Willowemoc and Neversink Rivers, 


with their hundreds of tributaries, coursing through one thousand square miles of beautiful valleys and pic- 
turesque mountains, constitute 


Ee ROT Semin VD 1SE 


These waters, from time immemorial teeming with trout, have been annually restocked for eleven years 
and measures are now being taken to protect these streams from illegal fishing, so that the coming season will 
surely yield generous scores to the rod. These waters, with the exception of a few miles near their sources, are 


eee TO AEE ANGLERS 


to fish, hither and yon, as they please. Comfortable, and in some cases luxurious, hostelries abound at reason- 
table prices. If you want to know when, how and where to go to this grand trouting country, send six cents in 
stamps for a copy of ‘‘Summer Homes.” It will tell you all you want to know. The depots and ferries of the New 
York, Ontario and Western Railway, in New York, are at the foot of West Forty-second and Franklin Streets. 


J. C. ANDERSON, General Passenger Agent, 


56 Beaver Street, NEW YOKK. 
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The Layman Pneumatic Sporting Boat 
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gun. 


length wading pants. 





the market 

carried in a hand bag when collapsed. 
best rubber duck cloth, in four separate compartments, had 
loops for erecting a blind, absolutely safe in any waters. 
Splendidly adapted for hunting and fishing. 
by the feet, the hands are left free to handle either rod or 
A success in every way. It is also made with full 
For circular and further particulars apply to the sole manufacturers. 


Weighs 15 lbs., is easily inflated, and can be 
It is made of the 


= he IS the safest, lightest and most compact portable: boat on 


Being paddles 


AGENTS WANTED 


A. G SPALDING & BROS. 


1216 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
147-149 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
126-130 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 





BLACK BASS, TROUT, 


Pickerel, Perch——:- 


-:———Weakfish, Bluef.sh, 


Etc., are found in the waters within easy 
reach by the 


Central Railroad 
of New Jersey, 


TO ALL POINTS ON THE 


NEW JERSEY COAST, 


LAKES AND MOUNTAINS OF NEW JER- 
SEY AND PENNSYLVANIA. 


For rates of fare and time tables apply to 
H, P,. BALDWIN, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 


143 Liberty Street, NEw Yorx, 





Opening of the Chicoutimi Extension, July rst, 1893. 
The new route to the far-famed Saguenay, and the 


of Quebec, through the 
e~CANADIAN ADIRONDACKS <p 


Monarch Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 
scenery. Beautiful climate. 

Hotel Roberval, Lake St. John, recently enlarged, 
has first-class accomodation for 300 guests, and is run 
in connection with the ‘‘Island House,” a new hotel 
built on an island of the Grand Discharge of Lake St. 
John, in the centre of the “Ouananiche’’ fishing 
grounds. Daily communication by the new __fast 
steamer across the lake. The fishing rights of Lake 
St. John and tributaries, and an area of 20,000 square 
miles are free to guests of the hotels. 

After July x trains will connect daily at Chicoutimi 
with Saguenay steamers for Quebec. Daylight trip. 

A beautiful illustrated guide book on application. 

For information as to hotels, apply to hotel manag- 
ers; for folders and guide books, to ticket agents of 
all the principal cities. 

ALEX. HARDY, Gen. F. &P. Agt. 
Quebec, Canada 


Magnificent 


JAG SCO, 
Sec’y and Mgr. 


F.& B. 
Air Tight Valve 


For Pneumatic Tires. 
Simplest and best made. 
Price. 35 Cents. 
FINCK & BUCK, 
82 Nassau Street, New York. 

















Small and Light, 
{Patent applied for. 


Fits any Tire. 


American 








EVERY 
TRUE 
SPORTSMAN 


Needs a Copy of Our New 


GAME BOOK. 


Send FOUR CENTS 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pas. Agt. 
Northern Pacific R. R. 
ST. PAUL, wy 
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FINE HUNTING and 
FISHING GROUNDS 


ALONG THE LINE OF 


The Mobile 


and 


Obio R. R. 


In Mississippi and Alabama. 


The Sportsman’s Paradise—All Kinds 
or Game, Fresh and Salt Water Fish. 


Take an outing and try our section. If you do not 
object to mixing a little business with your pleasure, 
buy a small tract of land while down. © The country 
near the R.R. is filling up with Northern settlers; 
prices are advancing very fast. A small investment 
will return profit enough to pay for several outing 
trips. Full particulars sent by 


E. E. PASEY, Ger. Pass. Agent, MOBILE, Ala. 


The tel Reel 











Tt will wind up the 
line a hundred times 
as fast as any other 
reel in the world. It 


The will wind up the line 
= ~ slowly. No fish can 
Little over get Ate line 
O with it. t will save 
Finger more net than any 
i other reel. Manipula- 
Does it. ted entirely by the hand 
a that holds the rod. 
END FOR 
CATALOGUE. YAWMAN & ERBE, 


Please mention this paper. 


Rochester, N.Y, 
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A Good Thing 
To Have Along! 


SHIPLEY’S NEW 


Fish Hook Holde 


7 


er 





will keep the gut and snellstraight for 36 hooks or less. 
It is made of metal, handsomely japanned and striped, 
9% inches long by 4 wide, with cork inserted to hold 
the gut. A single hook can be inserted or removed in 
a moment and hooks may be of any size and on single 
or double gut. Price, by mail, 60 cents. 


OUR BETHABARA RODS 


Are the Only Genuine Bethabara 


Some dealers at the recent Angler’s Show in New 
York exhibited so-called Bethabara rods. They were 
not genuine. Send for a sample of the real Bethabara 
and compare it. Other dealers cannot pro ure this 
wood. 

These rods (by us) are made in all useful sizes and 
shapes. Wealso have Bamboo, Double Enamel Split 
Bamboo, Lancewood and all other good Rods, Tackle 
and Accessories. Send five 2-ct. stamps for catalogue. 


A. B. SHIPLEY & SON 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


503 Commerce Street, = 
Frankfort 


LAI [ S Kentucky 
The standard 

x »~REEL ee 
In use by 

nee JU of 


ad most aieabies in the w eld. 
B. C. Mitam & Son, Frankfort, Ky. 





Catalogue free. 
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ALIVE WITH GAME 


If you want good sport, plenty 
of it and no blank days send for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company's Pamphlet, 


Fishing and Shooting. 
E. V. Skinner, 353 Broadway, New York. 
H. J. Cotvin, 197 Washington St., Boston. 
C. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 
J. F. Lee, 232 S. Clark St., Chicago, or 


D. McNicholl, Gen. Pass. Agt., Montreal. 
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The Best Hunting and 
Fishing Grounds of the United States 


ARE ON THE LINE OF 


~ Santa Fe Route 


The Greatest Railroad in the World. 


It has the shortest line, the most 
comfortable trains and the best meal 
service between Chicago and the Pa- 
cific’ Coast. It traverses fourteen 
states and territories and reaches the 
most important points in the West 
and Southwest. It is the route for 
sportsmen to patronize. For descrip- 
tive books and detailed information 
address 


E. F. BURNETT, 


Eastern Passenger Agent, 


C. D. SIMONSON, 
General Eastern Agent, 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, 


261 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Near-by Fishing Waters. 


THE 


New J6rsey and 
New York K. Kt. 


Within thirty miles a number of trout streams exist, which, 
early in the spring, are fruitful, and at all times of the open sea- 
son yield a few trout una day’s outing. 

The Hackensack River, along the south shore of which the 
road runs for many miles, is celebrated for its white perch fishing 
in tideway, and black bass and pickerel are at times taken freely. 
Some trout are to be had in the ‘‘ free to all’’ upper portions of 
this river. _ The following stations are visited by many anglers : 

HACKENSACK.—For white perch and striped bass ; “boats 
and bait can be had. 

HAVERSTRAW.—The Hudson River at this point is fished 
for perch and bass, and a few miles distant is a trout stream, por- 
tions of which are still open to the public. 

HILLSDALE.—A trout stream is near by, and some good fish 
are taken out of it early in the season. 

In the Hackensack above River Edge there is at times excellent 
fishing for pike. 

Trains leave foot of Chambers Street as follows : 7-525 8.45 
and 9.52 a.m. Returning; arrive in New York at 12.50, 3.55, 5-55, 


7-55, 9.10 and 11.10 P.M. 
J. D. HASBROUCK, 


General Manager. 





Offers unusual 
fishing facilities 
to the Anglers of 
New York City. . 
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Advertiser 














CINCINNATI % 
CHic? Ghai "Toll BerRort 


= SPORTSMAN’S ROUTE FROM 
CINCINNATI and the SOUTH 


To the Famous 


HUNTING and FISH- MICHIGAN 


ING RESORTS OF 


3 TRAINS DAILY FROM CINCINNATI 
TO TOLEDO AND DETROIT 


D. G. EDWARDS, Gen. Pass. Agent, Cincinnati, O. 


PROHIBITION ? 
Persons pursuing piscatorial pastimes 


purposely prepare pilgrimages per- 
mitting plentiful pastimes. 














CONSEQUENTLY THEY PUR- 
CHASE TICKETS VIA THE 


Chicago Creat 
Western Railway 


‘* Maple Leaf Route ’’ 


TO THE FISHING GROUNDS 
OF THE NORTHWEST. 
F. H. LORD, Gen. Pass. and Frt. Agent, Chicago 





ILLINOIS Bc Se CENThal 





SOLID VESTIBULE TRAIN 


Daily at 9.00 p. m. from Chicago. New and elegant 

equipment, built expressly for this service. Train 

lighted throughout by gas. Tickets and further infor- 

mation of your — ticket agent, or by addres 
H. HANSON, G. P, A., Tl. Cent. R. R. Chicago, 
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Fine Fishine=» 


in VIRGINIA on the line of the 


Norfolk & Western 


q«» RAILROAD. 


Excursion Tickets on Sale 
With practically unlimited stop-over 
privileges from all points. Tickets 
on sale from New York, going one 
way and returning another. 


L. J. ELLIS, Eastern Pass. Acr. 
317a Broadway, New York 


W. B. BEVILL, Gen’ Pass. Agt. 


ROANOKE, VA. 





PSs 








BANNER ROUTE from and to Chicago, New 
York, Kansas City, St. Paul, Denver, St. 
Louis, Boston, Omaha, Des Mecines, San 
Francisco. 


BANNER EQUIPMENT of Vestibuled Trains, 


with Pullman and Wagner Buffet and Cum- 
partment Sleeping Cars, Palace Parlor Cars, 
Banner Dining Cars, Reclining Chair Cars. 


ZS GL ESAS VEE VE 
See thet your Tickets Read via 


The Wabash Line. 


CHAS. M. HAYS, Vice-Pres’t and Gen’] Mer. 
C. S. CRANE, Gen’1,Pass’r and Ticket Agt. 





THE GREAT TRUNK LINE SOUTH 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


““Piedmont Air Line’’ 
VIA WASHINGTON, DANVILLE AND ATLANTA 
Perfection of Service. 
Highest Standard of Railway Travel between the 
NORTH AND SOUTH 
The only line south of the Potomac River operating 
solid Pullman Vestibuled Trains. Wo Avtra Fare. 
Departure from New York Pennsylvania R. R. 
4:30 P. M. 
THE WASHINGTON AND SOUTHWESTERN VESTIBULED 
LIMITED 
every day in the year. 
Solid train comp sed of Pullman Drawing-room 
Sleeping Cars 
NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS 
Dining car service south of Washington 
This train is compos d of 
PULLMAN DRAWING-ROOM SLEEPING CARS 
New York to Atlanta; New York to New Orleans; 
New York to Asheville and Hot Springs; 
New York to Jacksonville and Tampa; 
Washington to Birmingham and Mem- 
phis; Washington to Augusta. 
P20. Ms 
Southern Railway Fast [ail 
Selected by the U. S. Government to transport the 
Southern mails. Composed of Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Sleeping cars. 

New York to Atlanta; New York to Montgomery ; 
New York to Savannah; New York to Jacksonville, 
With coaches 
New York to Washington, and Washington to Atlanta 
and New Orleans, making close connection at At- 

lanta with diverging lines South and West. 

To AVOID DELAYS AND. CHANGING OF Cars, for 
ponits south, see that your tickets read via SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY (Piedmont Air Line) 

R. D. CARPENTER, A. S. THWEATT, 
General Agent. Eastern Passenger Agent. 
No. 271 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN M. CULP, W. A. TURK, 
Tragic Manager, General Passenger Agent. 
Washington, D. C. 


The FISHING and HUNTING 


in West Florida and on the Gulf 
Coast, between Mobile and New 
Orleans, cannot be excelled . 









/ IF YOUARE: 
/ GOING SOUTH THIS \ 
(WINTER FOR HEALTH. 
| PLEASURE, °2 BUSINESS 
TRITE. GC PATMORE 6.PA. | 
LOUISVILLE §NASHVILLE RR 
TOR FOLDERS DESCRIPTIVE. 
OF THEGULE COAST / 











DOUBLE DAILY THROUGH TRAINS 


From Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Evansville and St. Louis. 
Folders, and information as to routes, rates, time, etc., sent 
upon application to 
C. P. ATMORE, Gen’: Pass. Acr. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Near-by Trout and Other Waters 


Along the route of the 





Delaware, Lackawanna & Western | Great Rock Island Route. 


RAIEVY AY 


there are many very fine trout streams and black bass waters 
which are 


OPEN TO THE ‘PUBEIC 


and can be reached in a few hours from New York City. 


‘ 


We name a ‘ew of them : 


FRANKLIN. 


3ranch of Walkill River, near station; black bass 


pickerel. etc. 

STANHOPE, Hopatcong and Budd's Lake, one to three miles ; 
black bass. pickerel, etc 

BALDWINSVILLE.—Seneca River ; pike, pickerel and some 
small mascalonge. 

CHENANGO FORKS.— Chenango River at station; black bass, 
perch and pickerel. 

HOVIER.—Lakes containing black bass, and numerous trout 
streams within a radius of ten miles. 

PREBLE.—Numerous lakes close to station contain black bass 
and pickerel in numbers. 


BEACH HAVEN.—Susquehanna River near by is well known 
for its black bass and wall-eyed pike fishing. 


ELMHURST.—Good trout brooks near station. 


MOUNT POCONO,.—Plenty of trout in adjacent streams. 
GOULDSBORO,— Same fishing as at Forks. 
HENRY VILLE.—At this station are the celebrated trout waters 


of the East and West branches of Broadheads Creek. 
MONTROSE VILLAGE.—There are about thirty lakes in this 

vicinity that contain trout, black bass, pickerel and perch. 
CRESCO.— Excellent trout fishing. 
POCONO SUSIMNIT.—Good fishing for trout ; two streams 

In addition to the above there are at least fifty other good fish- 
ing points along the line of the Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Railroad. For time table and other information apply to 


W. F. HOLWILL, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
New York. 








Best Dining Car Service in the World 
SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Dining Cars daily between CHICAGO, 
DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, 
and between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO via Des Moines and Omaha, 
or Kansas City or Topeka. 


E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen'l Manager. Gen1Tkt & Pass. Agt, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Se RHE orINES! st 


BLAGK BASS #” BROOK TROUT 


waters within easy reach of sportsmen are the streams 
along the lineofthe . . 


Baltimore ax § 
€@ Ohio Railroad 








SNP 














OX the eastern slope of the Alleghany Mountains are the 
Potomac, the Shenandoah and their tributaries, all 
famous for bass, while across the divide are the Cheat, the 
Youghiogheny and the Monongahela. The Cheat and the 
head waters of the last two named are celebrated for brook 
trout. The fishing grounds are in most cases within gun- 
shot of the railroad stations, and sportsmen are saved the 
expense and trouble of carrying their outfits long distances. 
For rates of fare, time of trains and further information, 


address 
CHAS. O. SCULL, 


General Passenger Agent B. & 0. Railroad, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LINE. 


NEW YORK, LAKE ERIE AND 
WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Along the line of the ‘‘Erie” from 20 to 200 miles from 
New York City may be found some GRAND FISHING 
WATERS, among which may be named: 

Basket, N. Y., for black bass and trout early in the season. 

Callicoon, N. Y., for black bass, trout and pickerel. 

Canisteo, N. Y., for black bass and pickerel. 

Castile, N. ¥Y.. for trout and pickerel. 

Chemung, N. Y., for black bass. 

Deposit, N. Y., for black bass and trout early in the season. 

Greenwood Lake, N. Y., for black bass and pickerel. 

Hawley, N. Y., for black bass, trout, perch and pickerel. 

Highland Mills, N. Y., for black bass, trout, perch and 
pickerel. 

Jamestown, N. Y., for mascalonge, black bass, pickerel, etc. 

Lordville, N. Y., for trout and black bass. 

Olean, N. Y., for black buss and perch. 

Otisville, N. Y., for black bass, pickerel and trout. 

Port Jervis, N. Y., for black bass and trout. 

Spring Water, N. Y., for black bass and trout. 

Woodbury. N. Y., for pickerel and perch. 

Resides the ahove there are several hundred other points 
in New York and Pennsylvania reached by the Er.e where 
excellent tishing and shooting may be had. 

Express trains leave Chambers St. daily at9 A. M., 3 P. M.,, 
2.30 P. M. and 8.30 P.M. Send for time tables and all otbor 
desired information to ; 


D. I. ROBERTS, 
General Passenger Agent, 21 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
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Best Bicycle in the World. 
LIGHT, GRACEFUL, STRONG, BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED, EXQUISITELY DESIGNED, 
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Four Hiedels, ; | s, $85 and $1002 


Fae on po-page catalog gue free at any agency or mailed for postage. 


/ MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO. 


Lake and Halsted Streets Hite 7 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FISHING AND HUNTING IN SULLIVAN COUNTY, NEW YORK. 


BY GEORGE J. 


The map of Sullivan County, New 


York, is dotted over with lakes (many 
of them modestly called ‘‘ ponds,”’ 
though they are large enough to be 
called lakes), while brooks and rivers 
are found in equal profusion. It is the 
opinion of David Avery, President of 
Monticello, the county seat, himself a 
sportsman, that fishing in this sect‘on 
has improved very much within the 
last few years. About twenty years 
ago a great many tanneries were lo- 
cated in this county. The water from 
these tanneries contaminated the brooks 
and smaller ponds, and for a time 
. nearly destroyed the fishing. After 
a while, however, the supply of hemlock 
bark in the county gave out, the tan- 
neries quit business for want of a sup= 
ply of this material with which to work, 
the streams again became clear, and 
now old Sullivan County is regaining 
its reputation as one of the best fishing 
grounds in the State. 

Another reason why the fishing is 
improving in this section is because 
there has lately been established in the 
county, in the town of Roscoe in the 
northwestern section of the county on 
the Ontario and Western Railroad, a 
State hatchery, carried on and supported 
by the State. From this hatchery the 
streams and lakes of the county have 
been stocked (principally with trout), 


MANSON. 


scarcely one of them failing to receive 
its quota during the year. 

Of the trout streams in this county, 
one of the first in importance is the 
Neversink.river which runs a distance 
of more than forty miles through the 
county. This can be reached from 
Fallsburg station on the Ontario and 
Western Railroad. From this point 
the visitor goes back to Woodbourne, a 
beautifully situated little village on the 
banks of the river, or further up to 
Neversink or Claryville. Next, in the 
scale of importance, is the Beaverkill, 
also in the northwestern part of the 
county, reached from Rockland station 
or Livingston Manor on the same line of 
railroad. For twenty miles this long 
stream runs through the county, finally 
emptying into the Delaware river at 
East Branch, Delaware County, New 
York. In the same neighborhood is 
the Willowemoc, about twenty-five 
miles long, running through Neversink 
and Rockland. Shin creek, in this 
town, is a small but good stream. 

Another famous trout stream is the 
Mongaup river. This stream is di- 
vided into three branches—the east, 
west and middle—which meet in Mon- 
gaup valley, about five miles from Mon- 
ticello, and form the river proper. This 
trout stream is well known, and on the 
first day of the season its banks are 
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lined with city anglers. It is consid- 
iy > 


ered one of the best trout streams in 
the county. The river proper and its 
branches run through the 
Bethel, 


There is also good trout fishing in the 


towns of 
Thompson and Forrestburg. 


Bashers Kill (named after a squaw), 
in the town of Mamakating, and a few 
Wurtsboro station on the 


Ontario and Western Railroad. The 


miles from 
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some of them so small that they are not 
named upon the map. These cannot 
be found by the visiting sportsman 
without the aid of a guide, who charges 
$2 or $3 a-day for his services. One 
good stream that is quite well known, 
and that is fished by persons hailing 
from Port Jervis as well as from Monti- 
cello, is the Bush Kill. The head of 
this stream is about a mile and a half 





Hanging Rock Falls, Ellenville, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 


Kinney brook is another good stream, 
about a mile and a half from Monti- 
cello. This stream is about eight miles 
long and empties into the Mongaup. 
Another favorite resort is Callicoon 
creek in the town of Callicoon. This 
stream empties into the Delaware river. 

There are several good trout streams 
in the immediate vicinity of Monticello, 


south of the village of Monticello. It 
is eight or nine miles long, follows the 
line of the branch railroad from Port 
Jervis to the county seat, crosses the 
railroad at Hartwood, and empties into 
the Neversink river at Oakland. One 
enthusiastic and successful fisherman, 
Lewis Weed, of Monticello, tells me 
he has taken several good messes of 
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fish from this stream this season. An- 
other good stream southeast of Monti- 
cello is Barnum brook. Charles Bar- 
num, the editor of 7he Monticello Re- 
publican-Watchman, lives in this sec- 
tion; the stream runs through his prop- 
erty, upon which he has made a trout 
pond. 

Good bass fishing can be enjoyed in 
White lake, Sackett’s lake, Pleasant 
lake, Dutch pond (about a mile from 
Hurleyville), Black lake and Lake Su- 
perior; also Indian Field lake, near 
Black lake in the town of Bethel. In 
the vicinity of Wurtsboro good pickerel 
fishing will be found in Masten lake, 
Lord’s pond, McKee’s pond, Wolf pond 
and Yankee pond. Pickerel weighing 
eight pounds have been caught in some 
of these lakes. Sackett lake is about 
five miles from Monticello, and is noted 
for its black bass fishing. These fish 
do not come off their beds until about 
the middle of July, and should be caught 
during the months of August and Sep- 
tember. 

All of these lakes contain fish other 
than the species mentioned—perch, cat- 
fish, eels, etc. In ‘‘Merriwold Park,” 
in the town of Forrestburg, where the 
distinguished reformer, Henry George, 
spends the summer season, is De Kay 
pond, where there is good fishing for 
the members of the Park association 
and their friends. 

In addition to these ponds and lakes, 
there are several canal reservoirs 
owned by the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Company, where the perch and 
pickerel fishing is very good. 

The County of Sullivan, perhaps, ex- 
cels almost any other county for par- 
tridge shooting. There is scarcely a 
piece of woods of any size where you 
cannot find more or less of this species 
of game. There are excellent reasons 
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why hunting should be good in this 
section. Much of the county is very 
wild, the stony character of the ground 
making it unfit for agricultural pur- 
poses. At one time it was covered 
with hemlock trees. As already stated, 
they have been cut down by the farm- 
ers who owned the land for the sake of 
the bark, which was sold to the tan- 
neries, which have moved to other sec- 
tions where there is a better supply of 
this necessary article. As soon as the 
bark was sold, the trees were sent to 
the saw-mill, or cut up for cord-wood. 
Since then the land has been left to 
itself. Gradually there has grown upon 
it a thick covering of underbrush and 
small trees. This makes the very best 
sort of covering for birds and all small 
game. In fact, in some place the cov- 
ering is so dense and thick that the 
hunter, at some seasons of the year, 
finds it impossible to get at the game. 
There are many sections of woods 
where you cannot reach the partridge 
until November. Then they will come 
up tothe openings on the edge of the 
woods, and you can get at them. 

Bear and deer are found in the towns 
of Mamakating, Forrestburg, High- 
land, Cumberland, Bethel, Neversink, 
Rockland, and even in the Town of 
Thompson, in which the county seat is 
Situated, they are occasionally seen. 
Wild-cats can be found in nearly all 
sections of the county. They can, of 
course, be killed at any time, but they 
are usually hunted during the winter 
season, when there is snow on the 
ground. There is a bounty of $1.500n 
each wild-cat killed. They are usually 
found in swamps and around the ledge 
of rocks, and are hunted with hounds. 
Rabbits and foxes are plentiful, in 
fact the supply of both is entirely too 
large to please the farmer. Many rab- 











Trout Fishing in the Beaverkill. 
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bits were killed during the famous 
blizzard of a few years ago, and it 
was thought, for a time, that the 


little pests were almost exterminated, 
but they seem to be as plentiful as 
ever 
Snipe are occasionally seen, and 
there is some wild-duck shooting in the 
fall. It frequently happens that birds 
common to salt-water districts are 
Mr. Lewis Weed 


says that he has several times killed 


driven back inland. 
birds that he knew were not common 
to Sullivan county. He also gives it 
as his opinion that, all thing's consid- 
ered, the sportsman can find more en- 
joyment in Sullivan county than he 
can in any other county in the State. 
He says that he has been duck shooting 
as far 
bigby 


south as Alabama, on the Tom- 


and the Alabama rivers; he 
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where the 
quail were so plentiful that it was not 


has been in _ districts 
necessary to have a dog, but he likes 
the hunting in Sullivan county because 
the game is not so plentiful as to make 
hunting monotonous and take away 
the’ zest of the sport. After all, all 
the pleasure of hunting is in the pur- 
suit of the game. The hunter, in his 
opinion, should give the bird a chance 
for his life; let the dog start’ wp the 
bird, then, if he gets away, it is all right, 
and only shows that you are not a good 
huntsman. The trouble with many 
city sportsmen who come to Sullivan 
county, who do not succeed in 


quickly catching a big mess of fish or 


and 


bagging a lot of game, is that they 
lack the necessary skill and patience 
which should be leading characteristics 
of the true sportsman. 





Pleasant Lake, Sullivan County, N. Y. 





AMONG THE GRAYLING, TROUT AND RAINBOW OF MICHIGAN. 


BY WILLIAM C. HARRIS. 


In June last, through the courtesy of 
Mr. Hershel Whitaker, president of 
the Michigan State Fish Commission, 
and the kind help of Mr. L. D. Alexan- 
der, of Grayling, Mich., we were intro- 
duced to the grayling, the rainbow 
trout, and the red-spotted trout of the 
Au Sable river. I had, in 1885, spent a 
week on the upper Manistee among the 
grayling, and was, naturally, deeply 
interested in observing the habits of the 
fish in their two habitats. Mr. Alex- 
ander has one of the most complete 
camping outfits we have ever used, and 
the comfort of our brief stay on the 
river was not handicapped by an unto- 
ward incident, and the outing was well 
rounded up by: the artist, Mr. J. “L. 
Petrie, who happily succeeded in get- 
ting a portrait, in oil, of the grayling, 
perfect in form and true to nature in 
coloration, a difficult task, as the violet- 
rose bloom on this fish fades or changes 


quicker than the tint of a dying rain- 
bow in a clearing sky. 

The Au Sable grayling has some traits 
not possessed by his Manistee congener, 
and when handled on the rod he is not 
aleaper. Only inone instance did we 
have a fish throw himself entirely out 
of the water when hooked and played, 
and in that case we held hard and 
doubtless forced the fish to an erial 
flight. The Manistee grayling repeat- 
edly leaps, and does so on a slack line. 
The mouth of the Au Sable fish is not as 
tender as that of his ‘brother of the 
more western part of the State, and he 
has not to the same extent the delicate 
rose-violet tint that gives such beauty 
to the Manistee fish. The latter run 
much smaller, as a rule, when taken 
with the feathers, and are not, I think, 
such hard fighters as the grayling of 


the Au Sable, which is much the broader 


fish of the two, being thick at the 
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shoulders, a physical mark which may 
be seen in all the Montana grayling 
weighing over a quarter of a pound. 
The Au Sable fish take a larger fly and 
are caught more readily with it than 
those of the Manistee, where we found 
the standard trout feathers tied on Nos. 
to and 12 Sproat to be killing, but the 
Au Sable fish took brighter flies tied on 
Nos. 6 and 8 hooks most readily. We 
also found the last named fish to be 
very frequently in the deeper pools and 
stretches, catching but few of them in 
shallow as we have often 
done on the Manistee. 

So much has been written by scores 
of enthusiastic and accomplished fish- 
ermen about this beautiful fish, which 
has for the true angler a sentimental 
attraction beyond all other of the waters 
of the earth, that I do not propose to 
dwell upon this subject, referring those 
interested to the former issues of THE 
AMERICAN ANGLER, which contains 
hundreds of columns of printed matter 
descriptive of the grayling, its habits 
and methods of lure. But one phase 
of the subject cannot be dismissed 
summarily, and that is as to the proba- 
ble extinction of this tish in the near 
future. 

For years the decrease of grayling in 
Michigan streams has been a matter of 
concern with the craft of anglers. That 
they have grown less in number, year 
after year, and in some of the smaller 
waters have been exterminated, is con- 
ceded, and the reasons why we found 
as earnestly and anxiously discussed on 
the Au Sable, in last June, as we 
found them to be on the Manistee in 
1885. We must confess that we can- 
not come to a satisfactory conclusion in 
this matter. It is true that the logging 
of all the grayling streams has been car- 
ried on for years, and that this practice 
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is greatly destructive to the spawning- 
beds of the -grayling, as it is in the 
spring of the year these fish spawn and 
when the logging of the streams takes 
place. Moreover, the building of tem- 
porary dams to hold back the water 
which, as we hear, is generally done 
by the loggers to increase the volume 
of the down flow when the dam is 
opened or broken up, is certainly de- 
structive, to an appreciable extent, of 
fish life, not only directly but by de- 
stroying or washing away the larva or 
matured insects upon which the gray- 
ling mainly feed. The grayling anglers, 
to a man, in Michigan appear to be 
building their hopes upon the early 
stoppage of logging in the Au Sable, 
the Manistee and their tributaries; un- 
til this is done, we will all be at a loss 
to define the limits of its influence on 
the decrease of this grand rod-fish. 
Many are disposed to attribute solely 
to the red-spotted trout the decadence 
of the grayling. These fish and the 
rainbow trout have certainly found a 
strong foothold in the Au Sable, but 
until the logging entirely ceases, it will 
be impossible to assign the true reasons 
for the decrease of the grayling. It is 
now a mere matter of conjecture, and 
has only one happy phase about it ; it 
furnishes the loving angler an inex- 
haustable theme for discussion, and 
any phase of the life of a grayling is to 
him, when in camp or on the stream, 
more fascinating than the melodies of 
the spheres or getting together the dol- 
lars of our daddies. That trout eat 
young grayling is doubtless true, for 
they eat their own fry; that they de- 
stroy great quantities of grayling eggs 
is also true, but there is another side of 
the question—when trout spawn, the 
grayling is in fine form, lusty in his 
autumn vigor, and hungrier than at 
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any other season of the year, for insect 
life, in larval or winged form, is in less 
abundance, and our Thymallus doubt- 
less revels in the luscious spawn of the 
precdine “trout. “And so it. is, tit.for 
tat the world over, on the earth and in 
the water. 

We leave the subject to more argu- 
mentative minds than we possess, be- 
ing content to wait until the logging, 
which we hear is happily nearing its 
end, ceases to,be practiced on the beau- 
tiful and productive streams of North- 
ern Michigan. 

Anent therainbow: Eastern anglers 
have seldom had the opportunity of 
creeling the rainbow trout east of the 
Alleghanies. These fish do not thrive 
with us. True, in Caledonia creek, N. 
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Y., where the State Fish Hatchery is 
located, a few of these fish are taken, 
and in a limited number of deeper and 
broader waters an occasional specimen 
is caught, but of all the millions of fry 
that have been planted in public streams 
and club waters in the East, only a 
mature fish, here and there, has been 
reported as captured on the rod. For 
instance, we placed for three seasons 
successively about 20,000 fry, and five 
hundred yearlings of the rainbow in 
the head-waters of the Hackensack river, 
in New Jersey, upon which the Quas- 
peake Club is located. These plantings 
were made in 1891, 1892 and 1893 and the 
waters thoroughly protected, and yet 
not a single fish has been taken by the 
club members, nor reported from the 
lower, deeper and longer waters of the 
Hackensack river, which flows eventu- 
ally into New York bay. If Doctor 
Jordan is correct in his announcement 
that the steel-head trout (or salmon so- 
called) is the matured sea-running form 
of the rainbow, we can easily 
account for the disappearance 
of these fish through their in- 
stinct to go to salt water, as 
the streams west of the Alle- 
ghanies afford them easy access 
to the ocean. But then again, 
ite tie “Et renchs broad s(N./C.); 
and its tributaries, the rainbows 
are numerous and constant, and 
these waters flow into the Atlan- 
tic at only a slightly increased 
mileage over the waters of Cen- 
tral New York. This matter of 
rainbow habitat is as vexed a 
muddle to clarify as the gray- 
ling question—logs vs. fish or 
trout vs. grayling. 

If the rainbow stays not in 
waters east of the Alleghanies, 
he does so in those west of these 
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mountains, and is found in allhis beauty 
and gameness in the streams of North- 
ern Wisconsin and Michigan, and none 
surpass, in these qualities, the crimson 
barred fish of the Au Sable river. We 
caught them of all sizes, from the fing- 
erling, with its strongly defined parr 
markings, to the robust fighter of two 
pounds, and an authenticated catch of 
one weighing over five pounds was re- 
ported to us. 

It is a matter for earnest gratulation 
among anglers, particularly those of 
the Western States, that a compara- 
tively new game fish, abounding in 
good qualities on the rod, has been, 
given to them. For years past, the fail- 
ure of the rainbow to maintain itself 
in our eastern waters has been the 
origin of reflection upon the judgment 
of that sterling fish culturist, the late 
Seth Green, who was the first man to 
bring the fish from the Pacific slope 
and breed them in the Eastern State 
hatcheries. Their great numbers in 
some waters, excellent food quality and 
unusual gameness, indicate that the 
father of practical fish culture in 
America was, as he had always been in 
other cases, correct in his knowledge of 
the adaptability of the rainbow to many 
waters east of the Mississippi river. In 
his grand and useful life, had he done 
nothing else for the craft, for he was 
of our guild as well as a skilled fish 
culturist for the public good, the anglers 
east of the Rocky mountains should 
erect a memorial in evidence of their 
gratitude to him for the gift of the rain- 
bow trout, than which, inour judgment, 
no gamer fish exists when he is found 
in the spring waters of Michigan and 
Wisconsin. 

We have caught, with feathers, the 
rainbow beauty in his native wild 
waters of Washington, and in THE 
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AMERICAN ANGLER of December 8, 1888, 
printed the annexed brief notes: 

‘‘The rainbow trout is called ‘red 
sides’ in many sections of the Pacific 
slope, and other names such as ‘moun- 
tain trout,’ trout,’ ‘golden 
trout,’ etc., are locally used.” Diese 
fish, we think, are the most game of 
any we met with during our Western 
outing. They made a sturdier fight 
than the Rocky mountain black spotted 
trout, or the grayling of Montana, leap- 
ing frequently into the air and surging 
stronger than the proud brook beauty 
of the Alleghanies. I caught the rain- 
bow on similar flies to those that lure 
the black spotted trout and the gray- 
ling of the Rockies. They were, we 
thought, more indifferent to shades of 
color and forms of flies than either of 
the two fishes named, and they were 
equally numerous and eager in all con- 
ditions of the stream; the quiet pools, 
the rifts or rushing rapids, the long 
stretches of either still or foaming 
reaches, the eddies below out-jutting 
rocks or the swift and narrow waters 
between them, all yielded the red 
sides. I noted that they were much 
quicker in their movements than the 
black spotted trout and the grayling, 
particularly in seeking the shelter of 
neighboring rocks or holes, reminding 
one somewhat of the mangrove snap- 
per of Floridian waters, but only in 
that trait, when first hooked, as, under 
the restraining line, upon being foiled, 
they came grandly from the water, 
leaping once, at least, nearly two feet 
into the air.”’ 

We have but little to add to the 
above in praise of the rainbow as a 
rod fish, except that in Michigan he is 
a greater fighter, when hooked, than 
we found him to be in his native waters. 
He appeared to be a stronger fish, and 
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certainly leaped more frequently from 
the water. The improvement in the 
qualities of transplanted fish for food, 
and, in nearly all instances, for angling, 
is not unusual. If a fish thrives at all 
in waters foreign to his native habitat, 
a striking change will be noticed either 
in its size or flavor. The transplanted 
black bass from Western waters, as a 
rule, grows larger in the East than in 
the West, and at least holds his own, 
when on the hook, with the parent fish 
west of the Alleghanies. The ab- 
horrent carp brought from the Fader- 
land gets bigger, but more obnoxious 
as food with us, the more we see of 
him; the imported brown or German 
trout, which is becoming the butcher- 
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tiger of our beautiful brook trout, bids 
fair to become the Daniel Lambert of 
our spring waters, as he certainly is 
the tamest of our salmonoids when on 
the rod. 

The brook trout (/foztenalis) of the 
Au Sable are rapidly increasing, and so 
far as our stream observation went, ap- 
peared to be living in harmony with 
the grayling andthe rainbow. We saw: 
dozens of each in the pool beside our 
camping ground, lying side by side 
either in repose or meditation, for 
scarcely a wave of their pectoral fins 
could be noted, and later on in the day 
as the shadows spread over the pool, 
we caught from it successively a brook 
trout, a rainbow and a grayling. 





UNCLE AND @GHE BASS. 


Be NV. °C. 


It was about 3 o'clock when, 
ing from my boat where I was busily 
engaged in casting for bass, I saw a 
party of three gentlemen just stepping 
from a carriage. They were at the 
boat landing, but a short distance away, 
and I recognized them at once. One 
was an uncle of mine, and the others, 
two friends. 

I at once took up the oars and, row- 
ing in, shook hands with them and in- 
vited them to a share in the sport. 
We divided the party, Uncle going 
with me, and our friends securing an- 
other boat, we started in different direc- 
tions. 

Uncle had come provided with a very 
good outfit, consisting of a lancewood 
casting rod and a fair multiplying reel 
belonging to his son, but he was in ab- 
solute ignorance of the proper manner 
in which to use them. I at once gave 
him a practical illustration, and soon 
had him casting after a fashion. 

iho» cast a nice line, like riding a 
bicycle, looks very easy to the on- 
looker, but there are difficulties. Uncle 
found this true, and the time he oc- 
cupied in untangling his line was much 
greater than that he used in fishing. 
I would say: 

‘‘Now, Uncle, see that little bunch of 
lily pads over there? Drop your frog 
close to them; it is a favorable place.”’ 

Uncle would draw back his rod as he 
had seen me do, and with a mighty 
effort slap his frog down on the water, 
about fifteen feet from the boat, with a 
concussion that would have killed any 
fish within a radius of ten rods, let his 
reel spin out enough line for a hundred 
and fifty feet cast, and then sit down 
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and patiently untangle what he called 
one of ‘‘them things.” As he was 
using his own rod and reel it was only 
fum stor me, but 1 had to enjoy itin a 
very quiet manner indeed, and listen, 
during the operation, to a lecture upon 
the old style of fishing, in which strong 
tackle and brute strength were the 
means employed. 

Patience in any pursuit is always 
more or less rewarded, and at last Uncle 
had gained sufficient skill to make 
about every third cast in a respectable 
manner. Now the bait that I had on 
hand was frogs, as I think I have men- 
tioned before, and very large ones. It 
has been my experience that if one 
wants large bass or pike—numbers not 
being a consideration—extra large bait 
is the thing to use. My conversion to 
this practice was brought about in this 
manner: 

I had been camping on this lake 
about two weeks and, as I could not 
obtain minnows, had been using frogs 
continually. At first I used small 
grass frogs three to four inches in 
length, taking with them a nice catch 
of bass, so far as numbers went, aver- 
aging from one-half to one and one- 
half pounds in weight. One forenoon 
I ran out of these small frogs, and 
having one with me plenty large enough 
to eat—in other words, a genuine bull- 
frog—I placed it on my hook more for 
the pleasure of continuing my casting 
than with the expectation of catching 
anything with it. A few casts were 
made and behold, a strike. I gave him 
plenty of line, and when I judged the 
proper moment had arrived, sent the 
hook home. At once I knew that I 
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had a large fellow, and, handling him 
with extra precaution, finally landed a 
nice bass of three-pounds weight. Of 
course this is not an extra large bass, 
especially of the large-mouthed variety, 
but it was much larger than any I had 
taken up to this time. 

I turned matters over in my mind, 
and concluded that if a three-pound 
bass could take a frog of the size I had 
used, perhaps there were bass that 
could take a still larger one. Acting 
upon this theory, I procured and used 
frogs as large as I could handle upon 
my rod. From this time on I caught 
nothing but large bass, seldom getting 
any less than three pounds, and from 
that up to seven and a quarter, the 
largest one taken. 

This then was the kind of bait I had 
on hand, and of course the intervals 
between strikes were considerable. 
Uncle, however, succeeded in getting 
one three pounder close to the boat 
upon one of his awkward casts and, 
wonderfully encouraged, worked away 
with right good will. 

Just as it began to get dusk and the 


: at 
shadows from the trees deepening the 


twilight that had already spread oyer 
the lake, giving a peculiarly lonesome 
effect that water always has upon the 
approach of night, Uncle succeeded in 
getting out the longest cast he had yet 
made—about seventy-five feet. Un- 
fortunately, or perhaps I should say 
fortunately, his reel over-ran and back- 
lashed for him. Patiently he set about 
untangling his line; I resting the oars 
and holding the boat stationary. He 
worked at it for some time and at last 
said: ‘* Well, Billy, I shall have to set 
down to it!” at the same time seating 
himself and putting on his spectacles. 

It was a bad tangle and took quite a 
spell to loosen. 
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Everything has an end, and after 
quite a long time he stood up and com- 
menced reeling in the slack. This was 
completed in a moment or two, but the 
hook and bait refused to come. 

‘‘Guess I’m stuck in the moss, Billy ’’; 
said Uncle, ‘‘ you will have to row in.” 

Just about this time Uncle’s load of 
moss developed a very frisky motion 
and commenced making things very 
lively at the other end of his line. 

‘¢Great Jehosaphat! there's 
thing on there,” said Uncle. — 

I had already realized this, and had 
commenced pushing for deep water, 
where we might be free from anything 
that would interfere with playing the 
fish; or, perhaps I had better say, free 
from anything to prevent the fish play- 
ing with Uncle. 

The very moment Uncle realized he 
had hooked a fish, he commenced reel- 
ing in and giving the butt, only to have 
the reel handle jerked out of his hand 
and his knuckles severely rapped, as 
Mr. Bass made a lunge for deep water. 
A repetition of this several times and 
Uncle grew very much excited, and 
would try to go to the bass by way of 
the line, running the rod up under his 
arm, where the reel and butt would 
wildly wave in the air, threatening 
every moment to break off, but a vigor- 
ous warning from me and back he 
would go to the other end and again at- 
tempt to reel in, with the same old re- 
sult of having the reel handle jerked 
out of his fingers. Down the rod he 
would go once more, the reel wildly 
waving in the air, and again I would 
warn him and back he would come to 
repeat the same old tactics. By this 
time I had reached pretty deep water, 
and at times all Uncle could display of 
his whole outfit above water was the 
hand grasp and reel. 
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How long we threshed around I do 
not know. Amused as I felt at Uncle’s 
actions, I could not help but feel wor- 
ried for fear he would lose the fish, for 
from the very beginning he had held 
on with all his strength, and every mo- 
ment I expected the hook to give away. 

At last, almost trembling from ex- 
citement, Uncle swung the fish close 
enough for me to give him the assist- 
ance he so badly needed. I hooked 
my thumb and fingers firmly in its 
monstrous open mouth—for we were 
without either landing net or gaff— 
and swung him into the boat. There 
he lay, a beautiful bass that afterwards 


we found tipped the scales at just six 
pounds, with distended gills and quiv- 
ering tail, while Uncle wiped the per- 
spiration from his face and cheered de- 
lightedly. 

If the fish had been hooked in any 
ordinary manner, of course we should 
have lost him, but he had pouched the 
frog and was hooked far down the gul- 
let, and nothing short of turning him 
wrongside out would ever have loos- 
ened the hook—which I think Uncle 
pretty nearly did. 

Well satisfied, we quit with three 
bass, the aggregate weight of which 
was twelve pounds. 
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THE NEPIGON. 


BY LAUREN KELLOGG. 


After making arrangement with Mr. 
Mathewson, agent for the Hudson Bay 
Co., for guides and all the parapher- 
nalia pertaining to a camp outfit, and 
accompanied by Mr. George Kellogg 
and H. O. Chase of this city, we set 
forth for a visit to the finest trouting 
country in the world, which statement 
we now stand ready to vouch for. 

After a delightful ride over the 
Canadian Pacific, we arrived at our 
destination, as far as railroads could be 
used, and found everything in read- 
imescu Ot Ene, jourliey Up the river 
Nepigon. The start was made in three 
birch-bark canoes in charge of the fol- 
lowing named guides: Alex. DeLa- 
monde, Alex. and George Skinaway, 
Patrick McHanutt and Joseph Ketch- 
eninie. Our plan was to push through 
to Virgin Falls, located at the head 
of the river, and not do much real fish- 
ing until the return trip, but while the 
guides were making portages we could 
not resist the temptation to try our 
luck, satisfy our curiosity, and be con- 
vinced that the Nepigon really did 
contain a bounteous supply of large 
trout. 

It is needless to say that we were 
fully convinced, for our efforts were 
crowded by a catch of one each of 5, 
43%, and 3 tb. brook trout and num- 
erous others, none of which weighed 
less than two pounds. At Hamilton 
Pool we found, in a neat camp such as 
these Indian guides well know how to 
pitch, a party of gentlemen consisting 
of Judge T. A. Gill, R. M. Snyder and 
M. M. Evans, of Kansas City, and John 
A. Sea, of Independence, Mo. They 
were making their way down the river 


and reported the fishing good, their 
largest catch being a 7 tb. brook trout. 

The third day out we arrived at 
Virgin Falls, a distance of forty miles, 
and were now ready to devote our 
whole time in the endeavor to break 
the season’s record, which was a trout 
of 734 tbs., but our largest catch was a 
six pounder, which is in reality quite 
large enough to satisfy the heart of any 
fisherman less fortunate than we in not 
having visited this spot. 

Perhaps the reader will consider me 
to be a modern Munchausen, but it isa 
fact, nevertheless, that, while our party 
were endeavoring to break this season’s 
record, we returned to the stream 
seventy-five fish, some of them weigh- 
ing 5% tbs. each. This may read 
strange, but it goes to prove the glor- 
ious sport to be had on this stream by 
aeverror tae rod and reel; Being 
hundreds of miles from home, it was 
impossible to take them with us, there- 
fore it would have been a very mean 
“sportsman who would have killed all 
these fish with no other object than that 
of record breaking, for within fifty 
yards of our camp, where the water 
comes plunging over a magnificent 
fall, we could at any time look down 
and see hundreds of these speckled 
beauties, ranging from two to six 
pounds each. ‘This letter is written in 
the interest of true sport, and the above 
can be verified by the following gentle- 
men who were camping at Camp Minor, 
one mile below us: D. P. Kingsley, 
346 Broadway, New York; Louis J. 
Wortham, Austin, Tex.; Daniel and 
John F. Boone, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
Kingsley of this party should have the 
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prize for making the most remarkable 
catch of the season, having made three 
doubles: First, 24% and 434 ib.; sec- 
ond, 3 and 23% ib.; third, 34% and 2 h., 
making a total of 17% bb. 

We remained at this enchanting spot 
for four days, enjoying the beauties of 
nature and regretting much that we 
could not remain longer. We broke 
camp and proceeded down the river, 
and right here permit me to sing the 
praise of the birch-bark canoe. I have 
been in the Peterboro, the Adirondack, 
and a number of other water craft, but 


for comfort, pleasure and _ general 
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utility, give me the canoe. Weran a 
number of rapids in them, but in order 
to fully demonstrate how nicely this 
boat behaves in rough waters, guide 
De Lamonde volunteered to conduct a 
canoe through the Alexandria rapids, 
and this skillful Indian handled his 
canoe in such a manner and with such 
apparent ease, that a person standing on 
the bank could scarce realize the danger 
incurred in making the run. We ar- 
rived safely at the Nepigon station, 
after an absence of ten days well spent 
upon one of the grandest brook trout 
streams in the world. 
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NG ocaND QUERIES. 


[Under this Department Heading queries relative to Angling, Ichthyology and Fish Culture 
will be answered. ] 


The Pike-Pickerel Muddie Again. 


[We print the annexed letter with editorial 
comments to show the utter impossibility of 
ever clarifying the muddle caused by anglers 
clinging so persistently to local nomenclature 
in the identification and classification of fishes. 
Some weeks ago, upon request, we sent this 
correspondent a copy of our magazine con- 
taining a full description of the markings of 
all the fishes of the pike family, and their dif- 
ferentiation, illustrated by drawings, one from 
the other. Included in this paper was an illus- 
tration of the pike-pirch, and notes on its col- 
oration, etc. With this kindergarten study be- 
fore him, we thought everything was satisfac- 


pickerel. In other words your pike-perch is 
nothing like your pike, and whence the name ? 

A friend of mine landed a fish on our last 
trip, about fourteen inches long. I looked it 
over and asked him to name it. He called ita 
pickerel. I told him no such miserable looking 
fish ever disgraced the waters of Lake Superior, 
and doubted his right tocall it a pickerel. Im- 
mediately back of the head was its thickest 
part, and it tapered straight to the tail, both on 
the back and tail, and at the same angle. All 
the fins were round. Had no first dorsal, and 
the whole body was very light in color. This 


was the first fish of the kind I have ever seen, 
and might have been about fourth cousin to 
your pike. 

I find nothing in your article to fit my pike. 
It is not like your picture of pike-perch, but 
very much stouter. 


I have caught plenty of 





tory, and the matter ended; but it seems that 
he still clings to his opinion, and we are appar- 
ently powerless to bring him from darkness into 
light, but we shall not halt in the effort of do- 
ing it:] 

Have just returned from a Lake St. Claire 
fishing trip, and received your letter and copy 


of ANGLER. My strongest desire, after read- 
ing your article on the pike-pickerel question, 
was to destroy it and say nothing. The article 
helped my friend’s side of the argument, and 
in their opinion routed mine. Had your pike 
been my pickerel the subject would have 
ended, but I am now loaded for whales, and do 
not known where it will all end. 

What you call a pike-perch I do not remem- 
ber ever having seen. The pike and perch are 
two different families. Why not give this fish 
a distinct name, and place it ina proper family, 
and so classify it? It has some points resemb- 
ling a perch, and it has some like a Lake 
Superior pike, but it resembles in no way a 
Lake Superior pickerel, and what you call a 
pike is an exact picture of a Lake Superior 


them in the lakes and large rivers of the Upper 

Peninsula of Michigan. They will weigh up to 

twenty-five pounds. I may be all wrong, but 

your pike-perch comes the nearest to our 

walled-eyed pike. 1 
DETROIT, July 26. 


Our pike-perch, as shown in the illustration 
sent you, is your wall-eyed pike, also known as 
the “glass-eye.” In the upper lakes, particu- 
larly along Lake Huron, it is known as the 
“pickerel.” In northern Wisconsin the prefix 
of wall-eye is dropped and it is simply called 
“pike.” In Pennsylvania it is known as the 
“Susquehanna salmon,” and in Ohio as the 
“Ohio salmon,” and in the Southern States the 
name “ Jack” is applied to this fish as wellas to 
the pike proper. In Canada it is known asthe 
“dory.” We have given this local nomen- 
clature at length, in the effort to convince you 
that no reliance, for the purpose of identifica- 
tion or classification, can be placed upon the 
local names of any fish in any water in America. 
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Now as to the distinctive markings by which 
you Can tell the pike fishes from the perches— 
pike-perches or any other species. All of the 
pike family are formed, with one fin only on the 
back, like the drawing here given. All the 
perches have two fins on the back. Surely this 
is sufficient for your use in the identification of 
a pike when you see it. The specific mark- 
ings of each species of the family are given in 
the paper we sent you, hence we do not repeat 
them. But you write that your pike don’t look 
like the drawing we sent you of the true pike. 
Probably not if you are disposed to split hairs 
and figure in decimals as to the fractions of an 
inch difference in thickness of body, length of 
snout, size of head, etc. In the whole white 
variety of the genus homo, you will meet with 
long bodies, short bodies, big heads, small 
heads, big noses and little noses crooked and 
Straight, and if you look closely at ten fish of 
the same species (closing their mouths) you wil] 
find as great a variety of expression as you see 
daily in any ten men you meet on the street, 
To be more plain—your pike has but one fin 
on the back or else it is not a pike, and it may 
be that you are writing about another different 
fish from the pike, and, as is usual, local 
nomenclature makes confusion worse con- 
founded. Send us a pencil drawing of your fish 
and we will try to get at the bottom of this 
muddle. But we beg you to remember that the 
centuries of ichthyological investigation and 
study, and the millions of money spent thereon 
have been so made and expended that a 
knowledge of fishes, particularly as_ food, 
might be given to man, and that this great 
expenditure of time and money would have 
been useless if our fish savants had not told us 
how to distinguish one fish from the other, 
They have done so lucidly, but could only do 
it by ignoring local nomenclature, and classify- 
ing each family, genus or species, by its ana- 
tomical construction, and we wish to impress 
upon you that the drawing of the pike, in the 
paper sent you last week, is recognized by the 
ichthyologists of America and Europe as the 
pike (Lucia perca) of Asian, European and 
American waters. 

Finally, the fish you describe as having bee 
caught by your friend, i/ it was without distinct 
Spots on its body of irregular size and shape, 
was, probably, the small pickerel (Lucius vermic- 
ulatus) of western waters which never grows 
larger than a pound in weight. It is not found 
in waters east of the Alleghany mountains. 


Bluefish and Weakfish on the Fly. 


Will you kindly tell me whether it is ‘“ fool- 
ishness”’ to put flies on your leader when fish- 
ing for weakfish or bluefish with bait on the 
bare hook at the end? In other words, have 
flies on leader above the baited hook ? 

I suppose bluefish would cut things to 
pieces, unless leader and fly snells were made 
of wire, which could easily be done, of course. 

I do not remember reading whether weak or 
bluefish ever take the fly, hence my question. 

New York, July 30. EAB: 

[Bluefish will destroy five out of six artificial 
flies, even if tied on gimp snoods, before a 
single fish is taken. It is waste of time and 
material to fish for them with the ordinary 
feathers. Again, except at (possibly) the Inlet 
of Barnegat Bay, you will find no water, north 
of Florida, sufficiently pellucid to insure suc- 
cess when casting the fly on a light rod in the 
usual way. We have taken weakfish (salt 
water trout), cavalli, pompano, snook, channe 
bass, lady or bony fish and other species in 
the clear waters of the Gulf of Mexico with 
the artificial fly, but lost more tackle in a 
week there than would have served for 
many seasons on a trout or bass water in the 
north.—Eb. | 


Roiling the Water to Catch Fish. 


A correspondent of Zhe Fishing Gazette 
(London) writes: 

It certainly does seem contrary to the gen- 
eral laws, but a little experience of my own 
tends, I think, to show that fish may be caught 
after the water has been disturbed. Myself 
and a friend were fishing a fairly wide stream 
only last Saturday week. We fished one por- 
tion of the water, wading up the centre, and 
casting up in front of us to left and right. We 
did not get a fish ora signof one. Arriving 
at the top of the piece of water, we decided to 
fish down, and I was told off to start first, 
and my friend would fish down directly after 
me. I began, and when I had got a little on 
my way my friend started, and in four con- 
secutive casts got four fish, one a trout of 
¥% l|b., being hooked almost just behind my 
legs. I had not touched a fish. On telling 
this to an old angler afterwards, he made the 
remark that in a case like that he always 
liked to fish after a person rather than before. 


[Years ago, over a third of a century, during 
the first season of our trout fishing, we passed 
day after day on Trout Run, Lycoming county, 
Pa., in company with Inskeep, of Philadelphia, 
that old veteran of 75 years, now gone from 
us. He fished with fly and we used werms. 
Our creel at the end of each outing always 
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showed larger fish and more of them than his 
did. The old gentleman, for he was one to 
the bone, never would admit that the seductive 
quality of the earth worm did the work, but 
attributed our larger catch entirely to the fact 
that we followed him down the stream, and 
that he had put the water in better fishing 
condition by disturbing it. We believed him 
then and still do, and always prefer following 
rather than leading an angler down stream, 
provided, of course, that the water fished is 
not narrow between banks, in which case the 
fish are extremely scary and scud away, up or 
down stream, too frightened to take a lure 
until considerable time has elapsed. 

An incident which occurred to us many 
years ago, and printed in our journal at least a 
decade ago, will bear resuscitation in connec- 
tion with this subject. We had gone to Pleas- 
ant Stream, Lycoming county, Pa., for an 
outing with a young friend who had never 
trout-fished before. Arriving at a favorable 
point to enter the stream, and the day being 
very warm, we thirsted for the swash of the 
stream on our legs, and stepped into a little 
rapid, about five feet above a pool, which was 
ten feet wide and fifteen feet in length. Here 
we made up our friends’ cast of flies and pad- 
dled around, in all probably consuming ten 
minutes. Our movements clouded the water 
below with the drift we made, so that we 
could not see the bottom of this usually 
pellucid pool. Upon completing the cast, we 
swung the rod to feel the action of it, and the 
leader fly lit not more than eight feet from 
where we stood, and was immediately taken 
by the largest trout (1% lbs.) that we killed 
during our outing of a week. That fish was 
hunting for food, which he knew was always 
found in a changing and disturbed condition 
of the water. 

It is the practice of our most experienced 
salt water fishermen, when they. are after 
flounders particularly, to anchor a few rods 
down tide from where the oystermen are 
dredging, and when these cannot be found at 
work, we have known occasions when the per- 
sistent and deserve-to-be-rewarded anglers 
have taken a rake in the boat with them, 
and did their own fouling of the water by stir- 
ring up the bottom of the fishing grounds. 
From these instances, of old-time occurrence 
on this side of the water, it would seem that 
our English brethren are at this late date just 
finding out the efficacy of some American 
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methods of fishing. Inthe case of trout fish- 
ing, the results following one angler leading 
the other is certainly an argument in favor 
of down-stream vs. up-stream fishing.—ED. | 


Erratic « Rising ’’ of Black Bass. 


A correspondent wrote recently to a sports- 
man’s paper asking a solution of the annexed 
puzzle, but it seemed to bewilder the editor 
(for he made no attempt at replying) as well 
as the querist; it certainly does many other 
anglers besides myself. I want to know why 
it is that black bass will take the artificial fly 
in some lakes and not in others, all of them 
located but a few miles apart, and the bass in 
them all being surface feeders. I never saw 
THe AMERICAN ANGLER until last week, but, 
judging from the practical answers to your 
correspondents, I have come to the right place 
for information. Ip lets MDE 

New York, July 30. 

| Thanks for your confidence and good words, 
but we fear we shall fall below your standard 
after you read our notes on this subject. First, 
we believe that black bass, especially the 
small-mouthed variety, will take an artificial 
fly in alf waters they live in, if fished for un- 
der proper physical and atmospheric condi- 
tions. Second, we do not think that you have 
given the fish a fair trial with the feathers, 
hence have come to a hasty conclusion in the 
matter. 

We commenced our fly fishing for black bass 
in 1873. It was at Westport, on Lake Cham- 
plain, and at the mouth of a small brook 
emptying into the lake. Here we caught, on 
sober dressed flies tied on No. 4 Limerick, 
eleven bass, averaging one pound each, in 
less than an hour. From 1873 to 1895, we 
have fished for black bass nearly every sea- 
son, in waters located from the Mississippi to the 
Atlantic, and from Maine to Virginia, and in 
these sections have never failed to boat more or 
less of these fish with artificial flies whenever 
the conditions were favorable. We have 
taken them in midsummer, in late November, 
and in one instance (experimentally) as early 
as March, when the ice fringed the banks of 
the pools on the Schuylkill river, just above 
the city of Philadelphia. You will under- 
stand that we never essayed to catch this fish 
with the feathers unless the environment was 
favorable; and now as to these conditions: 

There are times when the black bass will 
take the fly, particularly in running waters, 
at all hours of the day,in the glare of sun- 
light nearly as fiercely as under a lowering 
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sky, but these occasions are very widely 
apart. We never fish for them in streams un- 
til dusk, or when the day is very dark, and 
then we use a medium size of fly, what is 
known usually as a large trout fly, say, tied 
on a No. 6 Sproat. With two of these flies 
dressed in subdued colors, we whip the head, 
middle and tail end of the pools, never the 
rapids, although we have caught many fish in 
the eddies on the sides of the very swift water 
and in one instance had a bass jump four 
feet across a little rapid at our flies trail- 
ing on the opposite side from where he was 
lying, perdu. 

Now as to lakes. It is waste of time, we 
think, to fish broad waters for black bass with 
a fly, unless you find shallow ledges of rocks, 
where the water is not over five or six feet 
deep, and if less the better for your outlook. 
True, the bass, lacking a food supply in such 
places, will forage near the shore, particularly 
around the water vegetation in the little bays, 
and, more likely, even than there, at the 
mouths of the small brooks that flow into the 
lake. Under such conditions, get out of your 
boat, put on your wading trousers and ap- 
proach the spot within fifty to sixty feet— 
black bass fly fishing requires long casting— 
and let your fly sink an inch or two, then draw 
your cast slowly in with the dropper just 
touching the surface of the water. Should 
you see the swirl of a rise, cast instantly into 
it and let your flies sink at once. On one oc- 
casion, in a deep pool on the Schuylkill, we 
caught twenty-eight bass in the morning of a 
misty, hazy day by using this method, and if 
our memory does not play traitor, we saw in 
the flesh but two or three of these fish as 
they rose, for they were lazy in feeding, 
scarcely reaching the surface, as if the at- 
mospheric conditions had affected their usually 
vigorous condition or temperament. Again, if 
black bass are caught on lakes with the arti- 
ficial fly, on a bright day, the occasions are ex- 
ceptional, and the fish are taken only when cloud 
shadows are passing now and then, but when 
the gloom of the fading day spreads over the 
water, or before sunrise, the bass feed, and at 
such times they, like all other fish that come 
to the surface, will take a trailing lure, be it 
of feathers, metal or of nature’s build. We 
have caught at least twenty-five species, in- 
cluding thirteen varieties of Southern salt- 
water fish, with the artificial fy, and never 
failed to lure any fish to the moving feathers, 


provided the water was clear enough for the 
fish to see them. Even catfish and suckers 
have fallen a prey to them. 

We hope ‘‘L. H. D.” will not misunder- 
stand these imperfect notes. We do not claim 
that black bass will take the artificial fly in 
preference to the spinner or natural baits, 
although we have known instances where they 
did so. Wesimply say to him and to other 
doubters that, if this fish is fished for under 
the proper conditions, he can be taken with the 
feathers with more or less success in all -his 
native waters. Difference in habitat will 
affect measureably, and in limited instances, 
the habits of fish, their hours of feeding, ac- 
tion when hooked, coloration and, even to a 
slight degree, their physical structure, but a 
hungry bass in any water will seize a moving 
lure, if it approaches in its action to that of a 
living creature.—ED. | 


On a New Brunswick Stream. 


A gray cloudy moon found me early at work 
tempting the salmon trout to try the worm. 
This was my first attempt at trout fishing in 
this province of the good Queen Victoria, and 
not far from the head of the Bay of Funday. 

The scene of my first cast was the site of a 
ruined mill, where the dam had washed away, 
and near the mouth of a small stream. The 
bait had hardly touched the water, when a 
splash was heard, and away went the line, 
and quick on the bank lay a half pounder. 
Soon the big ones were noticed splashing in 
the stream, above and below me, and the next 
throw resulted in bagging another weighing 
overapound. At this spot several were caught 
of various sizes, but all things of beauty. 

Moving up stream to where a tree had fall- 
en across the stream, on either side of which 
was a deep hole, and where my imagination 
pictured the penciled beauties of great size, 
a cast was made and soon on the grassy bank 
was one whose weight was reckoned by pounds 
instead of ounces. Again the line was in the 
water, a jerk and just in sight came a three 
pounder, judging from the drag. But, alas! I 
just beheld the prize, when off he slipped and 
was gone; shall we say forever? I hope not. 
Next, one seized the bait who meant business 
from the start, but soon up the high bank he 


landed, clear and free from the hook. Now 


began a battle for freedom on one side and 
possession on the other. Down the slippery 
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bank he came headed for the water he had 
just left. I caught him as he came, but 
through my fingers he went as though he had 
been buttered; another grab with both hands 
and itseemed as though I had him foul, but 
away he went, struggling for dear life, and 
the freedom of his native brook. Down, down 
he went, tumbling straight for the water which 
he seemed in a fair way of reaching, when the 
only resource of mine appeared to be to throw 
myself bodily upon him, which I did, and we 
both lay panting after the contest. Move, I 
dare not yet, for fear he would bound for the 
water, not far off. Thus I lay until I located 
the beauty, when, rolling towards the water, I 
made adam of my body, and with the energy of 
desperation seized the victim, who was about 
to renew the struggle, and rising, thtew him 
to safe quarters, high above me. 

From each side of the log, before mentioned, 
I drew pound after pound of the toothsome 
fish in quick succession, until a lull came, as if 
the disappearance of so many was being dis- 
cussed by those who remained in the waters 
below. The stream to the right and left of 
my battle ground was still alive with trout 
chasing the numerous flies on the surface of 
the water; but now in this narrow space in 
front it seemed as though the fisher and his 
device were cast off forever. There were 
miles of the brook still unfished by me, but 
nearly a half hundred of the big-fellows were 
in my bag, and I wound up the line, waiting 
the day of further triumph. 

Joun C. CRANE. 
DorcuestTER, N. B., June 29, 1895. 





The Indian Origin of Fish Names. 


Mr. W. R. Gerard, in an elaborate and in- 
structive article just published in The Sun 
(N. Y.), on “Adopted Indian Words,” devotes 
considerable space to the origin of fish names 
from the same source. We quote with editorial 
notes: 


“Tt is perhaps not generally known that 
within the limits of the United States alone 
there are represented fifty-eight distinct stocks 
or families of Indian languages, which are as 
different from each other as they are from the 
Aryan or Semitic. The various districts of 
these families have supplied us, not only witha 
very large number of geographical terms, but 
with the names of many animals and plants in- 
digenous to the country, of peculiar prepara- 
tions of food, of articles known to and used by 
the aborigines, and which were strange to the 
Europeans, as well as the names applied by 
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the natives to themselves in their various po- 
litical and social relations. Confining myself 
strictly to words of North American Indian 
origin, I shall give a list of such of these as 
have come under my observation, and divide 
them into three classes—animal names, plant 
names, and miscellaneous.” 
NAMES OF FISHES [SELECTED]. 

Chebog, a name for the fish called the moss- 
bunker, or menhaden; from one of the Algon- 
quian dialects of the Eastern States. [The 
name “chebog” is new to fish nomenclature. 
The names of “porgy” and “menhaden”’ are 
said to be derived from the Indians; the first 
from the Abnaki name of “ pookagan” or “ pog- 
haden,”’ which means “ fertilizer,” and the latter 
from the Narragansett dialect modified, and sig- 
nifying “that which enriches the earth.”—ED. ] 

Chogset, an eastern Algonquian name for the 
blue perch or burgall. The word apparently 
means “that which is flabby,” referring to the 
soggy flesh of the fish. [This fish is sometimes 
called “cachogset,’ which is also of Indian 
origin.—ED.] 

Longe, a name of the Mackinaw trout, from 
Nipissing (Algonq.) “kinonge,” “long snout.” 
The name properly belongs to the pike. [The 
name “longe” or “lunge” is of Canadian (In- 
dian) origin, and is applied indiscriminately, in 
different sections, to the lake trout of Canada 
and upper New England, and to the masca- 
longe or maskinonge of Canadian statutes. 
In Canadian patois it is masque allonge-—* long 
nose.’ —ED.| 


Malashagany, a name of the sheepshead of 
Lake Huron, the “bass” of the English of 
Canada, and the “ gros bossu”’ (from its rounded 
back) of the French of the same country. The 
name is, through Canadian French, ‘‘ malache- 
gané,” from Nipissing “manashigan,” “the ill-. 
formed bass.” 

Menhaden, a corruption of the Narragansett 
name of the mossbunker—“ munnawhat,” “that 
which fertilizes,” plural “munnawhatteaug.” 
The fish was used by the Indians of the At- 
lantic coast for fertilizing their cornfields. 

Mummachog, a name of the barred killifish, 
a corruption of the plural form of the Narra- 
gansett name of the fish, ‘“‘ Moamitteaug,” im- 
plying a “fish that is marked with black.” 
[This name is usually ‘spelled “mummichog”’ 
by ichthyologists; the name of “brook fish” 
or “killifish”’ is a legacy from the early Dutch 
colonies, as stated by Prof. G. Brown Goode 
in “ Fishing Industries of the U. S.”—ED.] 

Muskallunge, muskallonge, maskallonge, 
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muskelunjeh, maskinonge, names of the pike of 
the northern lakes; corrupted from Nipissing 
“mashkinonge,” “strong pickerel” or “ robust 
pickerel.” 

Namaycush, a name of the Mackinaw trout of 
the northern lakes, from Cree “ namaykoos.” 

Neshaw, a local name in Massachusetts for a 
species of eel; from Narragansett “ neshau,” 
plural “ neshanog,” “there are two,” probably 
referring to the fins, of which there seem to be 
but two (the pectoral), the ventral being absent, 
and the dorsal, anal and caudal being united. 

Oulachan, a name in Oregon for the candle- 
fish, from the Chinook name “ oolakan.” [Gen- 
erally pronounced “ hoolakins” by the English 
at Victoria.—ED.] 

Panhagen, panhangen, panhagan, names of 
the mossbunker corrupted from the Abnaki 
name “ Pookangane,” “ split fin.” 

Paugie, pogy, poggy. These names have 
been thought by some to be derived from the 
“characteristic” “ p”’ and the verbal and plural 
suffixes “au -|— og” of the Indian name of the 
fish, “‘mishcuppau.” The word porgee, how- 
ever, was in use in Massachusetts at an early 
period, and was probably introduced by the 
colonists from England, where it is the popular 
name of a related fish. The name is probably 
from Latin “pargus,” whence also Spanish 
“pargo,’ and French “ pagre.’ Whether the 
above words are Indian or only corruptions of 
porgee is, therefore, doubtful. [This fish is 
also called “scup ” or “scuppang,” which is an 
abbreviation of “mishcuppang,” a name ap- 
plied to it by the Narragansett Indians.—Ep.] 

Pogy, porgie, poggie, names of the moss- 
bunker, probably transferred from the big por- 
gee. 

Quinat, an Oregon name for a species of sal- 
mon; from “t’kwinnat,” the Selish name of the 
fish. [This fish is known to the Russians as the 
“choweecha” or “tchawytcha,” a name, says 
Dr. Jordan, more easy to pronounce than to 
spell. Inthe Chinook jargon it is the “ Tyee.” 
—ED.] 

Squeteague, a name of the weakfish, variously 
corrupted to squettee, squitie, squit, scuteeg, 
chequet, chickwit, and chickwick. The name 
probably stands for “m’skwiteague,” “stained 
with red,” referring to the bright salmon-col- 
ored tint of the fish’s chin. [To these corrup- 
tions may be added the word “succoteague,” 
also of Indian origin.—Ep.] 

Tautog, a name for the blackfish, from the 
plural form “tautanog,” of the Narragansett 


name “tautau.” [It may be of interest to note 
that these fish are called, on the eastern shore 
of Virginia, “ Moll” and “ Will George.”—ED.] 

Tullibee, tulibee, a name of the Coregonus 
artedi, a congener of the whitefish (C. albus) 
of the rivers and lakes of the northwest ; cor- 
rupted from Cree “attonibis” (Objibway, 
“ odonabee”’), ‘‘mouth water,’ a name that 
may possibly allude to the character of the flesh 
of the fish, which is lean and watery, and greatly 
inferior as an article of food to that of the 
whitefish. [The writer errs in stating that 
“tullibee” is the name of Coregonus artedi. It is 
a different species and is considered by many 
naturalists as a hybrid between the whitefish 
C albus, and a lake herring. In this connec- 
tion we refer those interested in the popular 
nomenclature of fish to that excellent book, 
“American Fishes,” by Dr. G. Brown Goode, 
curator of the National Museum at Washing- 
ton.—ED.] 

Tittameg, a Canadian name of the whitefish, 
from Cree “ atikkameg,” “ cariboufish.” 

Wininish, the name of a fish of the northern 
lakes, from Objibway “ winin,” “fat,” and the 
derogatory suffix “ ish.” 


Angling «Donts.” 


Semi-occasionally, and only so, do we find 
good things and practical about angling in the 
daily press, and when we do we always re- 
cord them. Here is a pyramid of good ones 
taken from Zhe New YVork World, which 
journal has evidently netted an angler. We 
have boiled down the matter slightly to make 
a column of it, but not a line of it misses the 
mark: 

DON’T yank. 
DON’T get snagged. 
DON’T troll too fast. 
DON’T forget the bait. 
DON’T try fancy casts. 
DON’T step on your rod. 
DON’T try to cast too far. 
DON’T sit on your rod tips. 
DON’T buy ‘‘cheap”’ tackle. 
DON’T let your reel-overrun. 
DON’T strike on a slack line. 
DON’T lie; it’s been overdone. 
DON’T forget the proper tides. 
DON’T fish with untried tackle. 
DON’T put your fish in the sun. 
DON’T grab a catfish by the fins. 
DON’T keep your bait in the sun. 
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DON’T neglect to dry your lines. 
DON'T try to land your fish too soon. 
DON'T put pickerel in trout streams. 

DON’T let your fish run under the boat. 
DON’T snap off your bait when you cast. 
DON’T give slack line to a fighting fish. 
DON’T stamp in the bottom of the boat. 
DON’T let your shadow fall on the brook. 
DON’T keep too many lines going at once. 

DON’T drop a fish into your creel tail first. 
DON’T think that it is all fishing to catch fish. 
DON’T fail to clean fish which are to be kept. 
DON’T store your rods next to a steam pipe. 
DON'T buy patent ‘‘catch-alls”’; they never 
work. 
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DON’T leave oars sticking over the sides of 
the boat. 
DON’T yell ‘I've got one’ until you've 
landed him. 
DON’T try to lift a big fish into the boat by 
the line. 
DON’T leave your rod tips in the bottom of 
the boat. 
DON’T anchor within casting distance of an- 
other boat. 
DON’T despise a faint nibble ; it may be your 
biggest fish. 
DON’T pick out the best pools; give your 
friend a chance. 
DON’T race along the bank when a friend 1s 
following you. 





THE ANGLING S@YCLISFE, 


[We solicit for publication, under this department heading, contributions of interest to Angling 
Cyclists, particularly outings on the wheel to fishing waters]. 


The Increasing Number of Angling Cyclists. 


Scarcely a day passes that several robust 
knee-breeched young fellows do not stride into 
our office with the greeting: 

“T’m off for a fish, and I want to get a point 
or two about ’’—such and such a place. 

And we sit down and have a chat over where 
and how to go, what bait to use, the fish likely 
to be caught, etc., etc., and the communing 
does us all good, for the intending outer brings 
into our sanctum the fresh air feeling of the 
woods and streams, and the visitor gets into his 
storehouse all that we know about the locality 
and fish that he purposes to visit and catch. 
Now in this connection we want to let every 
angler, and particularly every angling cyclist 
(forhis fieldof sportisas yeta virgin one), know 
that we have no latch strings on the door of our 
editorial room, for it always stands wide open. 

Every day we see evidences of the increased 
use of the wheel for angling purposes. Last 
week we paid a visit to a friend, whose life- 
lines are threaded with golden strands, and 
thereis nota sharp edged stone along his smooth 
macadamized road to puncture his pneumatic, 
no matter where he goes. Standing upright 
and against the broad verandah was a wheel, 
as well groomed as the blooded horses in 
his stable, for the nickle mountings were 
brighter than sunlight on a pellucid trout pool. 
Knowing the number of horses he had, and his 
love of speeding them, we asked what use he 
could possibly make of “ that bike.” 

“Why, my dear fellow,” said he, “I goa fish- 
ing on it. Don’t you know that we are within 
two miles of excellent salt water fishing, and 
about twice a week I strap a fishing rod in front 
of the handle bar and run down to our club 
house to spend an afternoon among the sque- 
teaugue and the tautog. There I meetat least a 
dozen club members, who live in our town, who 
have taken a spin down on their wheels to go 
a-fishing.” 

And so it goes on, just as we predicted some 
time ago in THE ANGLER, when a fishing 
tackle dealer bemoaned the loss in his spring 
trade through what he called “ This new bicy- 
cle fad.” We toldhim then that matters would 


adjust themselves, and that in less than three 
years there would be more angling cyclists 
than railroaders or steamboaters for a like pur- : 


pose. The only mistake we made was in the 
time set. We should have said next year, not 
three. 


Trouble Ahead for the ‘Scorcher’ Cyclist. 


“There’s a man that is going some day to 
experience one of the evils caused by riding a 
bicycle,” remarked a well-known Buffalo phy- 
sician the other day to an Axfress reporter, as 
he pointed to a youthful rider who was rushing 
along in the familiar scorching attitude. 

“Kyphosis Bicycleistarium ?” queried the re- 
porter. 

“No,” was the reply, “that scare has had its 
day. We don’t hear anything nowadays of 
any such affection, but there is a real danger 
in the position assumed by such would-be 
crackajacks as that fellow, and the worst of it 
is few realize it until they are so far gone that 
there is no hope of reeovery, except by painful 
and slow processes of cure. I refer to what I 
have named cyclists’ paralysis. It is a most 
peculiar affection, and I have at present three 
cases of the disease under treatment.” 

“Why do you call it cyclists’ paralysis, 
doctor, and how does it differ from any other 
form of that disease ?”’ asked the reporter. 

“T call the disease cyclists’ paralysis, although 
scorchers’ paralysis would be a better name, be- 
cause it rarely affects any but those who ride 
bicycles in the humpbacked position known as 
scorching. Yet, there have been cases known 
where the patient had never ridden a mile ona 
bicycle in his life. The disease attacks the 
nerves of the hand and forearm, and is pri- 
marily caused by the pressure on the palm, due 
to the effort of sustaining the weight of the 
body on the hands. -Of course, similar pres- 
sure on anything else, like the head of a walk- 
ing stick, would produce the same results, but 
these cases are rare, because few persons use 
a cane enough for any deleterious effect to 
make itself felt. But with bicyclists it is dif- 
ferent. They will ride sometimes for ten or 
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fifteen miles, or even more, without once lifting 
the weight of the body from the handle-bars, 
and it is this class that is most frequently at- 
tacked by the disease. 

“The symptoms of the disease are a gradu- 
ally spreading numbness of the fingers in one 
or both hands, usually the left, for the reason 
that the left arm and hand have not been 
trained to doas much work as the right, but in 
scorching they sustain the same amount of 
weight, and consequently feel the strain first. 
This numbness may not be noticed for a long 
time, so insidious is the progress of the affec- 
tion, and, again, if the shape of the handle and 
the rider’s attitude has been such as to tend to 
produce unusual pressure on the nerves and 
blood vessels of the hand, the numbness will be 
pronounced at the end of a short ride of ten 
miles or so. 

“Following the numbness, unless something 
is done to prevent further progress of the dis- 
ease, comes a weakness of the principal mus- 
cles of the fingers, making the act of holding 
anything with a tight grip almost impossible 
and very painful. A trembling like palsy fol- 
lows this stage, and the sufferer ends by losing 
the use of the member entirely. 

“There is only one way to cure this disease, 
and that is to prevent it. As soon asthe slight- 
est numbness, if even only in one finger, is 
noticed after a ride on the wheel, the position 
of the handles should be changed or the handle- 
bar bent in a different manner, so that the 
pressure of the palms will fall in a different 
spot. Of course, it would be better to ride up- 
right, resting all the weight on the saddle, but 
the scorching position has come to stay, and 
the plan I have suggested is the only practica} 
one. Of course, electricityand other remedial 
agents can be used in pronounced cases with 
beneficial result, but the majority of them are 
practically incurable.” 


Danger to Wheelwomen. 


We live near the Boulevard in New York 
City, and spend many an afternoon hour watch- 
ing the panoramic passage of wheelmen and 
wheelwomen along the broad and_ beautiful 
averu:. Wheels of every make, methods of 
riding of every form, and costumes of all 
fashions and colors are in perpetual array be- 
fore us. We counted, the other day, ninety- 
six wheel riders who in seven minutes flew pass 
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the corner of 66th street and the Boulevard, 
making nearly fourteen to the minute, or one 
in about every four seconds. Of these, sixteen 
were women, and with two exceptions, all of 
them were speeding on at the utmost strain of 
their muscles, and, in the indecent gyrations of 
their limbs, presenting a most ungraceful and 
grotesque sight. They were not only in bad 
taste, but running risk of death from over exer- 
tion, certainly of permanent injury to their con- 
stitutions. Only the other day the daily press 
heralded the death of a young woman from ex- 
treme speeding of her wheel, and hardly a day 
passes that cases of fainting, from a like cause, 
is not reported. This matter cannot be too 
forcibly impressed upon wheelwomen. Fast 
riding is not good form for them, independent 
of its bad physical effects. A graceful lady 
rider, erect upon the saddle, with uniform pres- 
sure upon the pedals, and none of that ‘“ wob- 
bly” action of the wheel so prevalent with 
amateur riders, is a fair sight to look upon, and 
if she glides along at the rate of five or six 
miles an hour at the utmost, and is dressed with 
good taste, ignoring bloomers or short skirts, 
she presents a picture of grace and beauty not 
to be seen anywhere else than on the boulevards 
of the wheel. 


Personal__To « Wheel ”’ 


GENTLEMEN: 

Nine-tenths of the users of the' wheel take 
but little, if any, interest in the so-called bicycle 
news as contained in the class mediums and 
the daily press. The riders are, to be sure, of 
all classes of people, but those of most value 
to you, as a manufacturer, are the intelligent 
and well to-do men and women, who look upon 
their wheel as an enthusiastic equestrian does 
upon his horse. Anything that will improve 
the action or stamina of his steed is of par- 
amount interest and, in like manner. whatever 
will give strength, speed or comfort to his 
wheel, is welcomed by the wheelman. 

Under this department heading, “The Ang- 
ling Cyclist,’ we want to give matter of choice 
value to our readers, who are, to a man (or 
woman) equipped with critical appreciation of 
a good thing when they see or own it. In edit- 
ing this department, we are somewhat at a 
loss as to its make-up. Races, meets and in- 
dividual records are given in the daily news- 
papers, and an epitome of these would be stale 
text to our readers, so we have depended ex- 
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clusively upon editorial and original matter, 
wherein we have mainly discussed the econom- 
ical value of the wheel asa great factor in our 
national pastimes. But, we think that it is 
within the province and power of the man- 
ufacturers themselves to make a department of 
practical interest to all wheelmen. 

In the manufacture of wheels, particularly in 
this comparatively early stage of their man- 
ufacture, new ideas or suggestions of value 
are, no doubt, constantly outcropping. Ma- 
terials, form, finish, adaptation, are all, more 
or less, on the change from time to time, and it 
is these things that our intelligent readers want 
to know about. In this connection, if you will 
send us items of information which you think 
will be of general interest, we will cheerfully 
publish them, free of cost to you, no matter 
how much such items may advertise the special 
wheel you manufacture. 

Wm. C. HARRIS, 
Editor AMERICAN ANGLER. 


The Incomparable Chicago and Alton.—In these 
United States of America at least, and it is highly 
probable that throughout the entire world, the official 
record for the safety and welfare of its passengers 
made and maintained by the Chicago and Alton Rail- 
road cannot be surpassed if, indeed, it can be equaled. 

Over its completely rock-ballasted, dustless road- 
way between Chicago and Kansas City, Chicago and 
St. Louis and St. Louis and Kansas City, eighteen 
magnificently appointed express trains are run on 
uniformly fast time every day. But, in spite of 
this heavy passenger traffic, the official records show 
that from December 4, 1879, to December 4, 1890, eleven 
years, there was no passenger, who was in place asa 
passenger, killed on Chicago and Alton trains. More- 
over, there was not a passenger seriously injured, to 
the extent of losing a limb, an eye or a member of 
any kind during that time. 


During the entire period of the World’s Columbian® 
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Exposition in Chicago, when it was not an uncommon 
thing to find the usual passenger traffic of the road in- 
creased two, three and four-fold, and special excur- 
sion trains and extra sessions of regular trains were 
very many, there was not an accident of any kind—a 
most remarkable record. 

Besides being America’s most popular railroad, the 
Chicago and Alton is the Pioneer Dining Car Line, the 
Pioneer Pullman Sleeping Car Line and the Pioneer 
Palace Reclining Chair Car Line, and the best line 
from Chicago to Denver, Colorado and Hot Springs, 
Arkansas. 

Be sure that your ticket reads over the Chicago and 
Alton Railroad, when its matchless and direct lines 
can form the whole, or even a part of your journey. 

JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, II. 


Civil Service Examination for Fish Culturist.—An 
open competitive examination to filla vacancy in the 
position of fish culturist in the Department of the 
State Fisheries, Game and Forest Commission, will be 
held at the rooms of the State Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Albany, N Y., on Wednesday, August 7, 1895, be- 
ginning at 10 o’clock, A.M. Salary, $3,000. 

Candidates must be at least 21 years of age and resi- 
dents and citizens of the State of New York. The 
examination will be confined to the technical knowl- 
edge requisite for the performance of the duties of the 
position. For application blank address the New 
York Civil Service Commission, Albany, N. Y. 

THOMAS CARMODY, 
Chief Examiner. 


Special Rates to Atlanta, Ga.—The Southern Rail- 
way, Piedmont Air Line, announce the following rates 
from Washington to Atlanta, Ga., account of the Cot- 
ton States and International Exposition. Washington 
to Atlanta and return, on Tuesday and Thursday of 
each week, during Exposition, rate of $14.00 for the 
round trip, good to return in ten days. Every day 
during the exposition, rate of $19.25, good to return 
twenty days from date of sale, also round trip rate of 
326.25 good to return until January 7, 1896. This is the 
lowest rate ever accorded any exposition, and as the 
Southern Railway has started out with the lowest 
possible rate, the Exposition is a sure success. 
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Finish. 
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Patented [ay 6, 1890, and [May 27, 1890. Registered, March 18, 1890. 


OSMIC Rods approachas nearly an ideal standard as mechanical skill, and a practical knowledge of an 
K angler’s needs, can produce. 


The Bamboo is of the finest quality, 


specially selected for us by experts in Calcutta, and is of ourown 
direct importation. Our Patent Ferrules render these rods absolute ly nonbreakable at the joint. Best German 
Silver Mountings. All Workmanship of the very best style. 

We call particular attention to the mechanical principle of our Kosmic Ferrules. Rods break most 
frequently at the point where the wood enters the ferrule. When the diameter of a joint is reduced to enter 
the smaller diameter of the ferrule, its strength is lessened 4o per cent. In the Kosmic ferrules this objection 
has been entirely overcome. There is no reduction in the size, or change in the shape of the wood, until it has 

assed a full half inch into the ferrules. (See Figures 1 and 2. 


<——- An elastic Celluloid Band (Fig. 1) re-inforces the bamboo and extends inside the ferrule to Fig. 2, pro- 


ducing a Very Strong and Flexible End. The point of greatest strain (between Fig. 1 and Fig. 2) thus becomes the 
strongest part of the rod,and it cannot break at this poin’. We guarantee every rod. 
patent Waterproof Se ab which prevents the entrance of water into the joint. 


Fig. 3 represents our 
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Fig. 1—Elastic Celluloid Band, re-inforcing the Bamboo. 
1890. Fig. 3—Patent Waterproof Cap, excluding all moisture. 


UNITED STATES NET & TWINE CO., 316 Broadway, New York, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


STRAIGHT CUT 


» “PD cigaREGGES 


CIGARETTE SMOKERS who are willing to pay a little more 
than the price charged for the ordinary trade Cigarettes, will 
find THIS BRAND superior to all others. 


The Richmond Straight Cut No. 1 Cigarettes 


are made from the brightest, most delicate in flavor and high- 
est cost Gold Leaf grown in Virginia. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, and observe that the name of Manufacturer, 
as below, is on every package. 


Fig. 2—German Silver Ferrule, Patented May 6 
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THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor, 
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+DIVINE’Sie 
Patent Folding Boat and sey Stove 
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New York Office and Salesroom: 





Send for Catalogue also for Catalogue of 


DIVINE?S 
Fine Hand-Made Fishing Rods, 











FRED D. DIVINE, Utica, N. Y. 
The W. FRED QUINBY CO., 294 Broadway 


CHARLES PLATH & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FISHING RODS AND TACKLE, 
SNELLED HOOKS, LEADERS, MINNOW CANCS AND FLIES, 


Nose so Cam eat. 


INOW SaOmg SI enitavae 


NEW CATALOGUE (profusely illustrated) of all grades of Fishing Tackle, Rod-makers’ Supplies, Reels, 
Fish Hooks, Silkworm Gut, Flies, Artificial Baits and every requisite for anglers. ANGLERS, seud 10 cents in 


stamps for large ¢ -atalogue. 
NOTE. 


FINE TROUT AND GRAYLING FLIES. 


Regular Grade aes . 30 per doz. 
IBeSthite ete ae Seen nan 3750 : 
Wxtra High Grade .- ..-..-.....2.-:----- «fd, aS 
Turned wing .. Ba wre ese Serraege | a 
Gnats and Midges | ee 00) * 


Fine Salmon Flies to Order. 
SELECTED GuT LEADERS AND CASTING LINES. 


ae feet. Six feet. 
Single Gut, Regular Trout...... 50 at oe per doz. 
BESt DrOtia ie. cues o 00 
*s Regular Black Bass 1.75 - 2D ck 
ss Best Black Bass. .. 2.00 4.00 bs 
Double Gut, Best Black | Bases 150 = =3.00 oe 
Extra .. 2.40 4.80 #¢ 
Treble pe See eee ae re 5Oleo00) 


Our CELEBRATED SNELLED HOOKS. 


Extra, High Grade Single Gut.. aseRroUe. per. doz. 
Double Gut .. ..... 40c. 
First Grade SmeloiGut Ges. s5 bse oc 20c. ve 
MoubleiGutiy tse seeeee sce: oe 
Special Grade Single Gut........ ...... 12c. ee 
Double Gut . 20¢e. ss 


(Please deduct amount from your first order.) 
—\Ve will send post-paid. on receipt of price, any of the following named goods. 
one dollar or more we will mail our new Catalogue gratis. 


If the amount be 


FineE BLACK BASS AND LAKE FLIES. 
Regula” Casting _.....-. . ...$ .75 per doz. 
with helper xa 4e8bae 





Best Casting 1.50 ie 
Regular Trolling, Double. Gut. 85 es 
Best ate i ot of 
Hine Dake Flies..-..c.4 < ol 00, 1. 50, ier fs 


SILK WORM Gout (10u STRANDS IN wine ) 


Ordinary Front: $ -40 per hank. 
Regular : = -50 





Best = .60 ae 
Ordinary Bass.. sto ne 
Regular OPE os wisiata/are syste sie Slee eMeie he nicteeota ee 1.00 : 
Best OD ecistans 2 eee ee oe 1250 aes 
Extra SEGRE Sais nace coe ner 1.75 ey 
Regular Salmonoees jckee cere eeeneeeee SHUI GY 
HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO Rops. 
German Silver Best Hand- made Biv) cis eRe $1200 
Bait-n0 ce tees Le 00 
: oe Fly or Henshall . Sle es ae idl!) 
Nickeled se ais Greist hs date 6.00 
x i! oe OL Pe Soi Ee ees 3.50 


All Styles of Salt Water Rods. 


TRADE PRICES AND DISCOUNT SHEET TO DEALERS. 
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BROOK TROUT FRY 
er he 2, anp EGGS 





Ud: bave for sale in their season Brook Trout ae and Young Fry, also 

yearlings and half-pound trout for stocking streams and ponds. We have 

been unable to fill all our orders for yearlings this season, but having now increased 

our facilities we expect to be able to furnish yearlings in quantities to suit customers. 

We guarantee our eggs to be best quality, full count and properly packed. 

We also guarantee safe delivery of yearlings. We make special prices on eggs and 
fry to Fish Commissioners. Correspondence solicited. Address, 


Persons ordering Eggs should do 3 py I W. HOXIE & CO e 
“as 


so early, as we begin shipping in 
SEXEIUES Carolina, Washington Co., R. I. 


CYCLISTS, OARSMEN, BALL PLAYERS AND 
ATHLETES GENERALLY 


The Finest Fishing Grounds 








USE 


| ee é 
INSTANTLY RELIEVES | ae 


Soreness and Stiffness 








ARE TO BE 
FOUND ON THE LINE OF THE 


in the Muscles. 


ATHLETES, GYGLISTS, 
fANGLERS, BOXERS, 
YAGHTSMEN, OARSMEN & 


GANOBIST, GOLF PLAYERS (Jucen & Crescent 


: Ey 43 a lagmear| waa ae A Fqueene ( If you are contemplating an outing 
a ee pnecerts e ae 61 ike ¢ consult the ANGLER first, then secure 
Sold by druggists and dealers in sporting goods your tickets via this line. Double 
E. FOUGERA &CO., 30 William St., N. Ne daily service from Cincinnati and 
Louisville to Florida, Louisiana, Texas 

; and intermediate States. 


Connects at New Orleans and Shreveport fot 
Texas, Mexico and Calitornia. 


STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES 


30 N. William Street, New York. 





W. C. RINEARSON, Gen’l Passenger Age,nt 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Why not Give.. 


THE BRISTOL STEEL FISHING ROD 


wa Trial? 


You are sure to be pleased with the action and the 
many good qualities of the rod. 








Mt, 
a Sixteen Styles. 


1 = 
e our 40-page catalogue. 
Se - Ge AN Send for our 40-page cataogueé 
= aa \ \ )\ ee 


Weights, 6 1=2 to 12 1=2 0z. It is free 


THE HORTON MEG. CO., Bristol, Conn., U.S.A. 


W D’ ATTRA T Greatest minnow casting bait for all kinds of bass 
and trout ever used. Every fisherman wants one. 








Interchangeable Hooks, Indestructible. 
Mailed to all parts of the United States for 25 cents. Agents wanted. 
REUBEN WOOD’S SONS’ CO., Sole Manufacturers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Th . fi l B it must appeal to the sense of taste as well as sight. In the early sea- 
C uccess ul dl son, or in the forest, where the water may be thick or of natural 
color, the baited hook alone often fails to attract the attention of the 
fish. For such fishing the ‘‘ Attractor” is particularly designed. The small spoon playing just ahead of the 
bait produces a flash which draws the fish; as the fish finds genuine food in the bait, it is not instantly 
thrown out, thus giving the angler the desired time “to strike.” For minnow-casting, floating and rift 
fishing, the ‘‘ Attractor” has no equal. 


SMALL PROFITS, QUIGK SALES 


TROUT € 
FLIES, 


Z24c. a Dozen. 


Send us 20c. for an assortd sample doz. 
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1000 SPLIT BAMBOO RODS) fA FirSt-Glass Line 
$1.02 Bach ti Sati ale Extra. First-Glass TFavel... 


CHICAGO, DETROIT, BUFFALO, 
Fly Rods, 9% ft., 5 ozs.; 10% ft., 6 ozs. NEW YORK, BOSTON r 4 


Bait Rods, 9 ft., 7 ozs. ; 10 ft., 9 ozs. by Aide, 


000000 «EAST, SOUTH AND WEST 
Onde + de ~ Ve ~ DOL DD 


THE H. H. KIFFE (Gok To Mackinac Island and the Fishing Resorts of 
Northern Michigan .. . 

523 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
(2 Send ten cents fora Summer Note Book, to O. W. RUG- 


Tackle Catalogues sent Free on Application GLES, Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agt., CHICAGO. 
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RACTICAL TEXT PAPERS ON THE ART OF ANGLING 


The following treatises are contained in the back numbers of THE AMERICAN ANGLER and will be 


sent, post paid, for 10 cents each. 
Place, New York City. 


Fishing Implements 


Basket Straps, Shoes, etc. June, 3, 1882. 

How to Save Tackle. May 14, 1887. 

A Combination Fish Basket. lllustrated. April 23, 1887. 

The Proper Weight and Length of Rods. Illustrated. 
February 109, 26, 1887. 

A New Reverse Tied Fly. Illustrated. Marchs, 1887. 

The Epting Fly—A Study in Colors. Ill. March s, ’87. 

The Sunfish Fly. Illustrated. March 10, 1887. 

The Water Glass. Illustrated. February s, 1887. 

Hooks for Trolling Gangs. February 14, 1885. 

Sandals for Rubber Wading Boots. Illustrated. 
September 20, 1884. 

History of the Fish Hook. October 4, 1884. 

Preserving Fish as Specimens. January 26, 1884. 

A Landing Net for Rapid Streams. Ill. Jan. 1, 1887. 

Tin Creels—How to Make Them Illustrated. 
December 4, 1886 ; January 1, 1887. 

Improved Lip-Hook Fastening. Ill. Oct. 24, 1885 

Practical Hints on Knots and Ties. Ill. Oct. ro, 1885, 

Practical Receipts for Anglers, Nov. 14, 28, Dec. 26, ’85. 

Howto Make an Effective Artificial Bait. Oct. 17, ’8s. 

How to Tie Bass and Other Flies. Illustrated. Sep- 
tember 12, 19, 26, October 3, 1885. 

The Use of ‘‘ Leaders.”’ July 25, 1885. 

Rod Joints. Illustrated. Oct 20, Nov. 10, 1883. 

Dressings for Flies. September 29, 1883. 

Anglers’ Knots: How to Tie Them. Illustrated. Aug- 
ust 18, September 8, Oct. 6, 1883. 

The Henshall Rod: Dimensions, etc., given by Dr. 
James A. Henshall. July 21, 1883. 

Amateur Rod Making. Illustrated. July 21, Sept. 
29, Oct. 13, Nov. 17, Dec. 22, 1883; Jan. 5, 12, 19, 26, Feb. 
2, 9, 16, 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Minnow Rods: Their Construction, etc. 
July 7, 1883. 

Serviceable Fishing Roat: How to Build It. 
Illustrated. December 20, 1884. 

The Reel, Its Place on the Rod. March 24, June 16, ’83. 

A Sole Leather Bait Box. Lllustrated. Dec. 23, 1882. 

Waterproofing Fish Lines. November 18, 1882. 

Light vs. Heavy Rods August 26, 1882. 

Tackle and Traps. March 1s, 1884. 

The Reel Gaff and Rod. June 3, 1882. 

Trouting in the White Mountains. December 2, 1882. 

Trolling for Lake (Salmon) Trout. May 27, 1882. 

Trout of the Yosemite. May 27, 1882. 


Black and Fresh=Water Bass 


The Yellow Bass. Illustrated. May 7, 1887. 

The White or Silver Bass. Illustrated. April 30, 1887. 

Do Black Bass Migrate? January 8, 1887. 

Habits of the Black Bass. March 21, 28, 1885. 

A Treatise on the Strawberry Bass (Croppie.) Illus- 
trated. August 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Fishing in Lake Champlain. February 
2, 9, 16, 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Grounds Near Baltimore, Md. Feb. 23. ’84. 

Black Bass Fishing at Henderson Harbor, N. Y. 
July 12, August 30, November 1, 1884. 

Black Bass Fishing Kelly’s Isl., Lake Erie. April 25, ’85. 


Miscellaneous Fresh=Water Fish 


The Carp from an Angling Standpoint. Nov. 19, 188. 

The Smelt of Sebago Waters; Description, Capture, 
etc. Illustrated. June 16, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Lake Herring. Il. July 7, 1883. 

The Fresh-Water Drum or Gaspergou. Illustrated. 
February 26, 1887. 


Miscellaneous Salt-Water Fish 


When and Howto Catch Weakfish May 10, 1884. 

The Jewtish. Illustrated. Dec. 1, 1883; April 16, 1887. 

The Croaker. Illustrated. April 9, 1887, 

The Eulachon (Candlefish). Illustrated. April 2, 1887. 

The Moon Eye. Illustrated. March 19, 1887. 

The Codfish and Haddock: How Taken on the Hook. 
Illustrated. July 21, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Hogfish: Sailor’s Choice. 
trated. September 1, 1883. 

The Shad and Snapping Mackerel: How, When and 
Where to Take Them. Illustrated. August 11, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Lafayette (Spot) and the Men- 
haden Illustrated. July 28, 1883. 

The Sea Bass, Bergall and Tomcod; How When and 
Where to Capture Them. Illustrated. July 14, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Black Drum and Spanish Mackerel. 
Illustrated. June 30, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Blackfish and Flounder. Illustrated. 
July 7, 1883. > 


Tllus- 


Please order by date. 


Grayling. 


Address Harris Publishing Company, 19 Park 


A Treatise on the Sheepshead. Illus. June 16, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Bluefishand Weakfish. Illustrated. 
June 9, 1883. 

Trolling for Bluefish. June 17, 1882. 

The Yellow-Tail. Illustrated. May 14, 1887. 


Pike, Pickerel and Mascalonge 


The Pickerel. Illustrated. March 5, 1887. 

The Western Brook Pickerel. Illus. March 12, 1887. 

The Sacramento Pike. Illustrated. January 8, 1887. 

A Treatise on the Pike-Perch or Wall-Eyed Pike: Hab- 
its, Habitat and Mode of Capture. Illustrated. Septem- 
ber 8, 15, 22, 29, October 6, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Mascalonge: How, Whenand Where 
to Catch Them. Illustrated. January 6, 13, 20, 27, 1883. 

Mascalonge of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi Sys- 
tems. Illustrated. June 10, 1886. 

The Propagation of the Mascalonye. Feb.s, Mch.19, ’87. 


Different [odes of Angling 


When to Strike. May 20, June ro, 1882. 

The Play of aFish: What is It? May 14, 1887. 

How toCamp Comfortably Without Tent or Shanty. 
January 22, 1887. 

What Constitutesan Angler. Jan. 15, Feb. 5, 1887. 

How to Weigh Large Fish. Ill. Jan.1, April g, 1887. 

Transporting Live Minnows. Feb. 28. 

Insects as Angling Lures. Sept.27, Oct. 4, 11, 25, 1884. 

English Methods of Bait Casting. Illustrated. Janu- 
ary 23, 30, February 6, 1886. 

New Method of Keeping Minnows Alive. 
November 6, 1886; January 20, 1887. 

Angling asa Fine Art. October 24, 1885. Asa Pastime. 
January 9g, 1886. 


October 23, 


Salmon and Trout 


The Atlantic Salmon: Scientificand Popular Descrip- 
tion, Habitat and Capture. Illustrated. March 31, 1883. 

The New Sunapee Lake Trout: Isit the ‘““Blue-Black?”’ 
Illustrated. February 10, 1887. 

Seth Green on How to Catch Lake Trout. 

How to Feed Young Trout. February 7, 1885. 

Spinning for Large Trout. August 23, 1884. 

abits of Trout. October 4, 1884. 

Fishing for Sea Trout. February o, 1884. 

A Treatise on the Land-Locked Salmon. May 17, 784. 

Trout Fishing on Rapid Streams. December 29, 1883. 

The Trout of Northern Michigan. June 9, 1883. 

About the Dolly Varden. January 1, 22, 1887. 

StockingStreams withTrout. BySethGreen.Feb.27,’86 

Description andHabits « fGermanTrout. Feb. 13,1886. 

TheTrout Streams of WesternNo.Caroiina. Jan. 8, ’87. 

Seth Green on Growth of Young Trout. May 16, 1885. 

The Bisby Trout: Scientificand Popular Description. 
How They are Caught, etc. Illus. Oct. 13, 20, 188 

What is a Pike? What is a Pickerel? Illustrated. De- 
cember 16, 1882; January 5, 1889. 

A Treatise on the Pike: Habitat, Tackle Used, etc. 
Illustrated. March 3, ro, 17, 24, 1883. 


Grayling 
Fly Fishing for Grayling: Its History, etc. 
23, 1886; February 5, 1887. 


Fishing for the Grayling of Michigan. Illustrated. No- 
vember 28, March 21, 1887. 


Angling Resorts 


The Dead River Regions of Maine. 

How to Reach the Nepigon. August 9, 1884. 

Fishing in Moosehead Lake. September 20, 27, 1884. 

Description and Chart of the Fishing Waters of Lake 
Champlain. January 22, 29, 1887. 


y Miscellaneous 


By-Laws of a Fresh-Water Club. August 18, 1883. 

Description and Review of the American Anglers’ 
Casting Tournament. Oct. 20, 1883; Nov. 1, 1884; Oct. 24, 
31, 1885; May 28, June 4, 1887. 

The Inner Nature (Senses) of Fish. May 16, 23, 30, 1885. 

Best Plans for Carp Ponds. September rz, 1885. 

Alaskan Fishes. September 26, November 7, 188s. 

Game Fishes of the Northwest. May 24, 31, June 28, 
July 19, 1884. 

Rocky Mountain Trout, Montana Grayling, Whitefish 
and Rainbow’frout: Description of How to Fish for 
Them. January 1, 8, 15, 29, 1887. 

The Game Qualities of the Troutvs. Those ofthe 
January 20, 1887. ; 

Reason and Instinct in Fishes. November 24, 1883. 

Definition of Ichthyological Terms. December 13, 20, 
27, 1884; February 7. 1885. 


April 4, ’85. 


October 


July 12, 1884. 


} 
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™* Layman Pneumatic Sporting Boat 














= 
aS — s = = T IS the safest, lightest and most compact portable boat on 
eS a6 — = xe a the market. Weighs 15 lbs., is easily inflated, and can be 
carried in a hz ed be Uz when collapsed. Itis made of the 
be *st rubber duck cloth, in four separate compartments, had 
= J loops for erecting a blind, absolutely safe in any waters. 
EE Splendidly Baepted for hunting and fishing. Being paddles 
ey by the feet, the hands are left free to handle either rod or 
gun. A success in every way. It is also made with full 
length wading pants. For circular and further particulars apply to the sole manufacturers. 


AGENTS WANTED 
1216 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
A PA ane BRO 147-149 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
, \ ., 126-130 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 
REACHES THE BEST 


FISHING OF WEST AND 
GROUNDS “™= NORTHWEST 


REDUCED RATE 
EXCURSION TICKETS, 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


CHICAGO AND: NORTH-WESTERA RY. 


Write W. B. KNISKERN, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, for copy 
of ‘“*HUNTING AND FISHING .ALONG THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE.”’ 


JOKER'S DICTIONARY = | P77 


If you want good sport, plenty 
of it and no blank days send for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company’s Pamphlet, 


Fishing and Shooting. 


E. V. Skinner, 353 Broadway, New York. 
H. J. Corvin, 197 Washington St., Boston. 
C. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 

JER oLEe232 otGlark a , Chicago, or 


D. McNicholl, Gen. Pass. Agt., Montreal. 




















A Cyclopedia of wit and humor, containing 
826 pages of Jokes, Stories, Droll Yarns and 
clever bits of repartee on every subject likely to 
come up in social intercourse, alphabetically 
arranged according to subject. Order of your 
newsdealer; or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price, 25 cents. 


KISSING. The art of Osculation curiously, 


historically, humorously and po- 
etically considered. Tells all about Kissing from the 
earliest days down to the present time. A remarkably 
curious and wonderfully interesting book. Prico 25 
cents Order of your bookseller; or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address, 


UNION BOOK COMPANY 
Box 106, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DUNUD EC CCCE PDR CO USER CRUD C RUHR CRO OREO RRO E NORE NRO R Re oae 


TROPPO RCE DERE RO DOOR ORCC ORO 


American 













TRUE 
SPORTSMAN 


Needs a Copy of Our New 


GAME BOOK: 


Send FOUR CENTS 
CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pas. Agt. 


Northern Pacific R, R. 
ST. PAUL, 
MINN. 











FINE HUNTING and 
FISHING GROUNDS 


ALONG THE 


The Mobile 


and 


Obio R. R. 


In Mississippi and Alabama. 


The Sportsman’s Paradise— All Kinds 
or Game, Fresh and Salt Water Fish. 


Take an outing and try our section. If you do not 
object to mixing a little business with your pleasure, 
buy asmall tract of land while down. The country 
near the R.R. is filling up with Northern settlers; 
prices are advancing very fast. A small investment 
will return profit enough to pay for several outing 
trips. Full particulars sent by 


E. E. POSEY, Gen. Pass. Agent, MOBILE, Ala. 


The Automatic Reel 


LINE OF 










THE ae FINGE 
SQTHE AUTOMAT! AC 


















Tt will wind up the 
line a hundred times 
as fast as any other 
reel in the world. It 


will wind up the line 

The ~ slowly. No fish can 

Little ee get slack line 

meee with it. It will save 

Finger amore fish than any 

. other reel. Manipula- 

Does it. ted entirely by the hand 
: that holds the rod. 

END FOR 

CATALOGUE. YAWMAN & ERBE, 


Please mention this paper. 


Rochester, N.Y, 


Angler 
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on Goan Thine 
To Have Along! 


SHIPLEY’S: NEW 


Fish Hook Holde 


a 
S 





will keep the gut and snell straight for 36 hooks or less. 
It is made of metal, handsomely japanned and str iped, 
9% inches long by 4 wide, with cork inserted to hold 
the gut. A single hook can be inserted or removed in 
a moment and hooks may be of any size and on single 
or double gut. Price, by mail, 60 cents. 


OUR BETHABARA RODS 


Are the Only Genuine Bethabara 


Some dealers at the recent Angler’s Show in New 
York exhibited so-called Bethabara rods. They were 
not genuine. Send for a sample of the real Bethabara 
and compare it. Other dealers cannot pro ure this 
wood. 

These rods (by us) are made in all useful sizes and 
shapes. Wealso have Bamboo, Double Enamel Split 
Bamboo, Lancewood and all other good Rods, Tackle 


and Accessories. Send five 2-ct. stamps for catalogue. 


A. B. SHIPLEY & SON 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


503 Commerce Street, = 





Opening of the Chicoutimi Extension, July rst, 1893. 
The new route to the far-famed Saguenay, and the 
only rail route to the delightful summer resorts north 
of Quebec, through the 


exCANADIAN ADIRONDACKS <s 


Monarch Parlor and Sleeping Cars. Magnificent 
scenery. Beautiful climate. 

Hotel Roberval, Lake St. John, recently enlarged, 
has first-class accomodation for 300 guests, and is run 
in connection with the ‘‘Island House,” a new hotel 
built on an island of the Grand Discharge of Lake St. 
John, in the centre of the ‘‘Ouananiche’’ fishing 
grounds. Daily communication by the new _ fast 
steamer across the lake. The fishing rights of Lake 
St. John and tributaries, and an area of 20,000 square 
miles are free to guests of the hotels. 

After July 1 trains will connect daily at Chicoutimi 
with Saguenay steamers for Quebec. Daylight trip. 

A beautiful illustrated guide book on application. 

For information as to hotels, apply to hotel manag- 
ers; for folders and guide books, to ticket agents of 
all the principal cities. 


ALEX. HARDY, Gen. F. & P. Agt. 
Quebec, Canada 


JaGeSCOTT: 
Sec’y and Mgr. 
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The Best Hunting and 
Fishing Grounds of the United States 


ARE ON THE LINE OF 


_- Santa Fe Route 


The Greatest Railroad in the World. 


It has the shortest line, the most 
comfortable trains and the best meal 
service between Chicago and the Pa- 
cific Coast. It traverses fourteen 
states and territories and reaches the 
most important points in the West 
and Southwest. It is the route for 
sportsmen to patronize. For descrip- 
tive books and detailed information 
address 


C. D. SIMONSON, 


General Eastern Agent, 


E. F. BURNETT, 


Eastern Passenger Agent, 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, 


261 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
To COLORADO 


TOURIST TRA cones 


Will set in early this year, and the GREAT ROCK 
ISLAND ROUTE has already ample and perfect ar- 
rangements to transport the many who will take in 
the lovely cool of Colorado’s 


HIGH ALTITUDES 


The Track is perfect, and double over important 
Divisions. Train Equipment the very best, anda solid 
Vestibuled Train sald the BIG FIVE leaves Chicago 
daily at 1op. m. and arrives second morning at Denver 
or Colorado Springs for breakfast 
Any Coupon Ticket Agent can give you rates, and 
further in ormation will be cheerfully and quickly re- 
sponded to by addressing JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO. 


F. & B. 
Air Tight Valve 


For Pneumatic Tires. 


Simplest and best made. 
Price, 35 Cents. 
FINCK & BUCK, 
82 Nassau Street, 


























Small and Light, 
[Patent applied for. 


Fits any Tire. 


New York. 


Advertiser 
















CINCINNATI 





INDIANAPOLIS <o. .<ON ee 
60 f0N ono i 
ga Cio’ ppy Toe perROIT 








THE SPORTSMAN’S ROUTE FROM 
CINCINNATI and the SOUTH 


To the Famous 
HUNTING and FISH- 
ING RESORTS OF MICHIGAN 


3 TRAINS DAILY FROM CINCINNATI 
TO TOLEDO AND DETROIT 


D. G. EDWARDS, Gen. Pass. Agent, Cincinnati, O. 


PROHIBITION (?) 
‘Persons pursuing piscatorial pleasures 


purposely prepare 
mitting plentiful pastimes. 


pilgrimages per- 


CONSEQUENTLY THEY PUR- 
CHASE TICKETS VIA THE 


Chicago Great 
Western Railway 


‘* Maple Leaf Route ”’ 
TO THE FISHING GROUNDS 


OF THE NORTHWEST. 
F. H. LORD, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, Chicago 


ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO: 








CENThaL 





SOLID VESTIBULE TRAIN 
Daily at 9.00 p. m. from Chicago. New and elegant 
equipment, built expressly for this service. Train 
lighted throughout by gas. Tickets and further infor- 
mation of your local ticket agent, or by ae 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. R. Chicago, 
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Fine Fishine=> 


in VIRGINIA on the line of the 


Norfolk & Western 


Excursion Tickets on Sale 
With practically unlimited stop-over 
privileges from all points. Tickets 
on sale from New York, going one 
way and returning another. 


L. J. ELLIS, Eastern Pass. Acr. 
317a Broadway, New York 


W. B. BEVILL, Gen’ Pass. Agt. 
ROANOKE, VA. 








BANNER ROUTE from and to Chicago, New 
York, Kansas City, St. Paul, Denver, St. 
Louis, Boston, Omaha, Des Moines, San 
Francisco. 


BANNER EQUIPMENT of Vestibuled Trains, 


with Pullman and Wagner Buffet and Com- 
partment Sleeping Cars, Palace Parlor Cars, 
Banner Dining Cars, Reclining Chair Cars. 


ESPN ESES AME TE EE TE 
See that your Tickets Read via 


The Wabash Line. 


CHAS. M. HAYS, Vice-Pres’t and Gen’l Mgr. 
C. S. CRANE, Gen’] Pass’r and Ticket Agt. 


THE GREAT TRUNK LINE SOUTH 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


“Piedmont Air Line’’ 
VIA WASHINGTON, DANVILLE AND ATLANTA 
Perfection of Service. 
Highest Standard of Railway Travel between the 
NORTH AND SOUTH 
The only line south of the Potomac River operating 
solid Pullman Vestibuled Trains. Wo Extra Fare. 
Departure from New York Pennsylvania R. R. 
4:30 P. M. 
THE WASHINGTON AND SOUTHWESTERN VESTIBULED 
LIMITED 
every day in the year. 
Solid train composed of Pullman Drawing-room 
Sleeping Cars 
NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS 
Dining car service south of Washington 
This train is compos d of 
PULLMAN DRAWING-ROOM SLEEPING CARS 
New York to Atlanta; New York to New Orleans; 
New York to Asheville and Hot Springs; 
New York to Jacksonville and Tampa; 
Washington to Birmingham and Mem- 
phis; Washington to Augusta. 
12:15 P. M. 
Southern Railway Fast [ail 
Selected by the U. S. Government to transport the 
Southern mails. Composed of Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Sleeping cars. 

New York to Atlanta; New York to Montgomery ; 
New York to Savannah; New York to Jacksonville, 
With coaches 
New York to Washington, and Washington to Atlanta 
and New Orleans, making close connection at At- 

lanta with diverging lines South and West. 

To AVOID DELAYS AND CHANGING OF CARS, for 
ponits south, see that your tickets read via SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY (Piedmont Air Line) 

R. D. CARPENTER, A. S. THWEATT, 
General Agent. Eastern Passenger Agent. 
No. 271 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN M. CULP, W. A. TURK, 
Traffic Manager, General Passenger Agent. 
Washington, D. C. 


The FISHING and HUNTING 


in West Florida and on the Gulf 
Coast, between Mobile and New 
Orleans, cannot be excelled . 
















IF YOUARE: 
GOING SOUTH THIS \ 
[WINTER FOR HEALTH. \ 
PLEASURE, °2 BUSINESS 
WRITE C:PATMORE 6.PA. 
LOUISVILLE 8NASHVILLE RR 
TOR FOLDERS DESCRIPTIVE, | 
OF THEGULE GOAST. 








DOUBLE DAILY THROUGH TRAINS 


From Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Evansville and St. Louis. 
Folders, and information as to routes, rates, time, etc., sent 
upon application to 
C. P ATMORE, Gen’: Pass. Acr. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Near-by Trout and Other Waters 


Along the route of the 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western | Great Rock Island Route. 


RAIL ay 


there.are many very fine trout streams and black bass waters 
which are 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


and can be reached in a few hours from New York City. 
We name a few of them : 


FRANKLIN.—Branch of Walkill River, near station; black bass, 
pickerel. etc. 

STANHOPE, Hopatcong and Budd's Lake, one to three miles ; 
black bass. pickerel, etc. 

BALDWINSVILLE.—Seneca River ; pike, pickerel and some 
small mascalonge. 

CHENANGO FORKS. 
perch and pickerel. 

HOPMER.—Lakes containing black\*bass, and numerous trout 
streams within a radius of ten miles. 

PREBLE.—Numerous lakes close to station contain black bass 
and pickerel in numbers. 

BEACH HAVEN.—Susquehanna River near by is well known 
for its black bass and wall-eyed pike fishing. 

ELMHURST.—Good trout brooks near station. 

MOUNT POCONO.—Plenty of trout in adjacent streams. 

GOULDSBORO.— Same fishing as at Forks. 

HENRY VILLE.—At this station are the celebrated trout waters 
of the East and West branches of Broadheads Creek. 

MONTROSE VILLAGE.—There are about thirty lakes in this 
Vicinity that contain trout, black bass, pickerel and perch. 

CRESCO.—Excellent trout fishing. 

POCONO SUSIMIT.—Good fishing for trout ; two streams. 
In addition to the above there are at least fifty other good fish- 

ing points along the line of the Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 

ern Railroad. For time table and other information apply to 


W. F. HOLWILL, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
New York. 


Chenango River at station; black bass, 


—+ THE FINEST -— 


BLAGK BASS &” BROOK TROUT 


waters within easy reach of sportsmen are the streams 
along the lineofthe .. 








Baltimore 4x2 => 


Ohio Railroad 


@* the eastern slope of the Alleghany Mountains are the 
Potomac, the Shenandoah and their tributaries, all 
famous for bass, while across the divide are the Cheat, the 
Youghiogheny and the Monongahela. The Cheat and the 
head waters of the last two named are celebrated for brook 
trout. The fishing grounds are in most cases within gun- 
shot of the railroad stations, and sportsmen are saved the 
expense and trouble of carrying their outfits long distances. 
For rates of fare, time of trains and further information, 


address 
CHAS. O. SCULL, 


General Passenger Agent B. & 0. Railroad, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Best Dining Car Service in the World 
SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Dining Cars daily between CHICAGO, 
DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, 
and between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO via Des Moines and Omaha, 
or Kansas City or Topeka. 


E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen1Tkt & Pass. Agt, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LINE. 


NEW YORK, LAKE ERIE AND 
WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Along the line of the “Erie” from 20 to 200 miles from 
New York City may be found some GRAND FISHING 
WATERS, among which may be named: 

Basket, N. Y., for black bass and trout early in the season. 

Callicoon, N. Y., for black bass, trout and pickerel. 

Canisteo, N. Y., for black bass and pickerel. 

Castile, N. ¥.. for trout and pickerel. 

Chemung, N. Y., for black bass. 

Deposit, N. Y., for black bass and trout early in the season. 

Greenwood Lake, N. Y., for black bass and pickerel. 

Hawley, N. Y., for black bass, trout, perch and pickerel. 

Highland Mills, N. Y., for black bass, trout, perch and 
pickerel. 

Jamestown, N. Y., for mascalonge, black bass, pickerel, etc. 

Lordville, N. Y., for trout and black bass. 

Olean, N. Y., for black buss and perch. 

Otisville, N. Y., fo. black bass, pickerel and trout. 

Port Jervis, N. Y., for black bass and trout. 

Spring Water, N. Y., for black bass and trout. 

Woodbury. N. Y., for pickerel and perch. 

Resides the above there are several hundred other points 
in New York and Pennsylvania reached by the Er:e where 
excellent tishingand shooting may be had. 

Express trains leave Chambers St. daily at 9 A. M., 3 P. M., 
5.30 P. M. and 8.30 P.M. Send for time tables and all otbor 
desired information to 


D. I. ROBERTS, 
General Passenger Agent, 21 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. 
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Best Bicycle in the World. 
LIGHT, GRACEFUL, STRONG, BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED, EXQUISITELY DESIGNED, 





= or 


Four Models. $85 and $100 


Elegant go-page catalogue free at any agency or mailed for postage 


MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO. 
Lake and Halsted Streets CHICAGO, ILL. 


EASTERN WAREHOUSE: 
79 Reade St. and 97 Chambers St., New York, The C. F. Gunyon Co., Ltd., Managers 


BRANCHES: Boston, San Francisco, Portland, Salt Lake City, Denver, Memphis, Detroit. 
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Very Acurate noreased Volos 
S Noise | 
ES Recoil 
a shell—now ready in limited quantities, branded NITRO, ae 
using New No. 5 Primer. A perfect shell for nitro- “powders and posi 


does not require priming with black powder. Same price as other lov 
shells. 
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Redfield Bros., Printe heat Place. 
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‘Price, 20 Cents. 


1 $2.00 Per Year. 


SEPTEMBER, 1895. 
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HE AMERICAN ANGLER is an Illustrated Monthly Maga-. 
——_zine, devoted to the pastime of Angling and Fish — 
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WILLIAI C. HARRIS, Editor. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER 
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PF RONDISPIECE—CISCO FISHING AT LAKE GENEVA, WIS. 


AMONG THE CISCOES OF LAKE GENEVA..Wm.C. Harris 


KA OLO0\ S liathetrdseca: 


TEAGEING A COMMUNITY TO FLY FisH—THE Fisu Hoe, 
ES G. W. Griffin 
ANGLING AND ANGLING APPLIANCES...... R. B. Marston 
Editor Fishing Gazette, of London, Eng. 
NATURAL BAIT vs. FLY FOR BLACK Bass....“ Jumbo”’ 
NOTES AND CIUERIEGS: 6 orp ill stm Rae oy sie ete 5% 
The Eel vs. The Black Bass—Effect of Change of 
‘Habitat or Trout—Fly Fishing for Trout in the 
Gloaming—How Tarpon are Caught at Aransas Pass 
—Weight of Bluefish—Fishes Colored as in Life— 
A Lady Goes Sharking—For Courtesies Received— 
Excellent Black Bass Fishing—The Death of John 
Mead—The Only Outing this Season — Rapid 
Changes in Coloration of Fish. 
THE: ANGLING sCYORIST og asi «Gatndes Maire oe ders» - < 
Women Who Ride—A Fishing Trip on the Wheel— 
Prices in 1806. 


Culture. Terms: $2.00 a year ; 20 





Publication Office: - = 19 Park Place, New York 
Western Office: 415 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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AMONG THE CISCOES OF LAKE GENEVA. 


BY WILLIAM C. HARRIS. 


In June last, at the invitation of 
Mr. John E. Burton, we visited Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, primarily for the 
object of affording Mr. Petrie, the art- 
ist, an opportunity to paint the cisco 
as it came, blushing in rose and violet, 
from its spring-fed habitat. This fish, 
like the grayling of northern Michigan, 
is looked upon by the anglers of the 
State in which it lives with more of 
local pride than any other fish that 
swims, and the conditions under which 
it is captured, its beauty of form and 
color, its firm, flaky flesh, and almost 
mathematical limit in size, render it 
worthy of the meed it receives. 

Reaching Lake Geneva in the after- 
noon of June 3, through the courteous 
attention of the city authorities, mem- 
bers of the local press and others, we 
were at once taken on a steam launch 
to the cisco grounds, where a scene 
was spread before us not equalled, in 
vividness of interest, at any other time 
or On any other spot. in. America: 
About forty boats were anchored within 
an area of a few hundred feet. Each 
of them contained two to four anglers, 
all of whom were engaged in fishing 
for ciscoes. The boats were anchored 
in about seventy-five feet of water, and 
each of them had on board more or less 
bushels- of live May or June flies 
(Ephemerts vulgate), which are used, 


exclusively by the residents, as lures 
for the cisco, and so great is the at- 
traction these flies possess for this fish, 
that from a depth of 1oo feet or more 
the cisco will rise from the bottom to 
feed upon them. At the time we an- 
chored, some distance from the fleet of 
fishing boats, the water was as pure 
and placid as that of a land-locked 
mere, where not even a zephyr comes 
to ruffle or disturb the mirrowing sur- 
face. Not a sign, not even a water 
whirl of a fish could be seen, and we 
looked with astonishment and distrust 
upon the request to go aboard the fish- 
ing skiff, which was rowed several hun- 
dred yards away from the launch. We 
could see the fishermen in the forty or 
more boats, some distance from us, 
lifting the ciscoes from the water, and 
dropping them quietly into the skiffs, 
but where we anchored not a fin or 
evidence of one could be seen. Upon 
expressing our surprise at this condi- 
tion of things, we were told to hold our 
patience with a strong hand, but only 
for a few moments. 

The bow anchor was dropped at least 
100 feet, and another one at the stern 
to keep the boat steady, for which 
there was no occasion on this unusually 
calm day. So far as we could see there 
was not even a ripple on the surface of 
the lake, which is about twelve miles 
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long and several in width. The boat 
being stationed to suit the veteran 
cisco angler, Mr. A. S Alfred, who ac- 
companied us, he put his hand into a 
large cigar case and took from it sev- 
eral handfuls of the June flies, which, 
though alive, were inert, and cast them 
out at more or less distances from the 
boat. In about three minutes the 
water was alive with rising and feeding 
ciscoes, and yet not a fish could be seen 
before our ‘‘ bread was cast upon the 
waters.". We now saw the ciscoes 
everywhere, and could plainly see them 
many feet below the surface, as when 
they rose their pearly sides were burn- 
ished by the gleam and glint of the 
rays of the afternoon sun. 

We were all ready with our tackle, 
and soon engaged in lifting this beauty 
fish into the boat, and during the hour 
we fished the strife of emulation was 
fast and furious, and we caught about 
too of them. Among the forty boats, 
which contained not more than sev- 
enty-five fishermen, the score aggre- 
gated 3,200 ciscoes, or eighty to a boat, 
forty-three to each rod, and the fishing 
is generally done only in the afternoon 
hours. Not a fish in this case was 
wasted. The citizens of Lake Geneva 
yearn for this delicate food, and cheer- 
fully pay from 50 cents to $1 per pound 
for it, the price being regulated by the 
supply; it is an expensive dish, as the 
ciscoes will, we think, average only 
about six to the pound, and if you get 
a taste of one—which, to our tongue, 
seemed like the delicate oyster flavor 
of the renowned pompano—you will not 
halt in eating less than a full pound. 
Again, many of the freshly-caught fish 
are sent to fishing friends in Chicago 
and other adjacent cities, where they 
are much prized, owing to their scarcity, 
arising from erratic habits in feeding. 
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Mr. Alfred used a light Japanese 
cane rod, about thirteen feet long, and 
no reel; a light line the same length 
as the rod, no leader and a hook, if we 
mistake not, about the size of a No. 8 
Sproat, baited with one or more live 
flies. This was regulation cisco tackle, 
and he would cast the length of the 
line from the boat, skimming the sur- 
face with the flies, soon quickly taken 
by a fish, which was lifted gently but 
speedily into the boat, into which five 
out of six of the ciscoes would fall, un- 
hooking themselves. This extreme 
delicacy of the mouth caused the loss of 
many fish, and we noticed that the 
most experienced of the cisco anglers 
lifted the fish from the water with 
great gentleness, and so directed the 
course of the hooked quarry that it 
would strike the fishermen in the breast 
or body, and then fall from its own 
weight off the hook and into the boat, 
thereby saving the fish and time of un- 
hooking them, should they chance to 
be fastened in the nose or front of upper 
lip, in which case we noted that they 
were invariably safely hooked. 

We used our 334 ounce, 8% feet 
Nichols’ rod, which we prize beyond 
all others we have, because of its ex- 
cellence and of our friend, the genial 
maker, B. F. Nichols, long since out of 
business, and we thought the delicate 
spring of this rod was much more effi- 
cacious in saving the fragile-mouthed 
ciscoes than the Japanese rods in use, 
although our score was much less than 
that of Mr. Alfred, owing to our inex- 
perience in catching this particular fish. 
In order to test the tenderness of the 
mouth, and the assertion of the native 
fishermen that the cisco would take the 
natural better than the artificial fly, and 
that they could not be played and killed, 
like other salmonoids on light tackle, 
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we made up a cast on a six-foot drawn 
gut leader, of a single fly, dressed in 
similar colors and form to that of the 
May insect, and essayed to capture 
them. The ciscoes would pass by our 
delicately manipulated feathers and 
take the natural lure and only one to 
six of those taken by Mr. Alfred did 
we manage to hook, and of these only 
about one in five we succeeded in boat- 
ing, when we played them on our light 
and yielding rod. The hook invariably 
tore out, except as we have noted be- 
fore, when they were fastened at the 
extreme end of the upper lip. 

The residents of Lake Geneva justly 
pride themselves in possessing a fish of 
unique character, superlative flavor and 
of unusually erratic habits. They told 
us that it was never seen at any other 
period than when the May fly was prev- 
alent, inthe latter part of May and early 
June, although instances had occurred 
when a few of them were caught fish- 
ing through the ice. If the cisco of 
Lake Geneva is not seen in the shallow 
water of the lake during the months of 
November and December, a habit pos- 
sessed by the ciscoes or ‘‘ herrings ” 
(so-called) of Michigan, Erie and other 
deep lakes, it is certainly swz generis. 
We omitted to ask if they had been so 
seen by the anglers of Lake Geneva, 
but from their positive assertion as to 
their appearance only during ‘fly 
time,’ and an occasional capture in 
deep water in the winter season, we 
presume that they have never been ob- 
served in the shallow water during the 
months named. The absence of this 
habit in the Lake Geneva cisco would 
seem to entitle it, indisputably, to a 
special classification, if not that given 
it by Dr. Jordan—Coregonus artedi var 
SISCO. 

In this connection it may be well to 
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state that we have followed the old 
method of spelling the name of this 
fish, czsco, rather than szsco, simply be- 
cause we know no just reason why the 
change was made, and, as our head 
grows hoary, we are becoming day by 
day more in love with anciently-fash- 
ioned ways and things. It nearly 
wrung the heart out of one of our old 
angling chums when the fiat went forth 
that the brook beauty of the mountain 
was no longer sa/imo, but sa/velinus, and 
the tear was in his eye, when he told 
us he could bear in his old age with the 
innovations of applied electricity, flying 
machines and the ‘‘bike,” but he felt 
like parting with a heart string when 
fontinalis was rebaptised. And many 
of us are in sympathy with this old 
angler of the days gone by. 

As we all know, the ciscoes, or ‘‘ lake 
herrings,” as they are locally and com- 
mercially called, belong to the salmon 
family, as also all the whitefishes, 
whether caught in the broad deep 
waters of the lakes, or in the streams, 
large and small. Their distinguishing 
mark, to the layman angler or observer, 
is the fatty or adipose fin on the back 
near the tail. No other fishes of 
American fresh waters, except the cat- 
fishes, possess this peculiar fin, and as 
the catfish is known to every fisher, 
white or black, particularly the latter, 
a member of the salmon family can 
readily be distinguished. And if the 
angler is conversant with the general 
markings of the trouts, lake or brook, 
and of the graylings, smelts, or sea 
salmons, he will be able to tell at once 
a whitefish when he sees it, and the 
accompanying illustrations will aid him 
in distinguishing the cisco from its 
congeners of the lakes or streams. For 
those who desire to go deeper into the 
subject, we briefly enumerate the dif- 
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ferentiations of the species of white- 
fish: . 

The commercial whitefish (Coregonus 
clupetformis) has a blunt snout, eleven 
rays in the dorsal and a like number in 
the anal fin, and is usually of pale 
whitish color, not silvery. The length 
of its head is about one one-sixth of the 
length of the body, not including the 
caudal fin. The measurement of the 
head is from the snout along the 
cheeks to the extremity of the gill 
cover. The cisco,. like all other so- 
called ‘‘lake herrings,” including the 
moon-eye or cisco of Lake Michigan, 
has rather a long head, an average of 
ten raysin first dorsal, and about twelve 
in the anal fin; it has bluish tints above 
the lateral line, with silver sheen on the 
sides. Our illustrations of the cisco 
and the commercial whitefish will aid 
all interested in distinguishing one 
from the other, and the pen drawing 
of the Rocky mountain whitefish 
will at once show our Lake Geneva 
friends the striking physical differences 
between their clipper-built beauty and 
the coarser fish of running waters. 
_ Of the different species of ciscoes or 
‘‘herrings,’’ in number about ten or 
eleven (now undergoing classification re- 
vision), we have killed four, viz: the 
cisco of Lake Geneva, the whitefish of 
the Yellowstone and Gallatin, the 
whitefish of the Ausable river and of 
Lake Huron, and that of Lake Michi- 
gan. We have eaten of all of them, 
and in no respects did we find them 
equal in flavor to the cisco of Lake 
Geneva. Nor did they possess its vivid 
coloration, which is a metallic blue shad- 
ing into green with rose and violet tints, 
nor were they so round in body or so 
symmetrical or clipper-built in shape. 
Again, every specimen—and they num- 
bered hundreds—which I examined of 
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the latter named fish, ran almost uni- 
form in size, from ten to eleven inches 
—none of them larger. The ciscoes of 
Lake Michigan and the other large 
lakes are of various sizes and weights, 
some of them being over twenty inches, 
and of two or more pounds in weight. 
This irregularity in size is particularly 
noticed in the whitefish of running 
waters, especially in the rivers Yellow- 
stone and Gallatin, where we have 
caught them of inconstant sizes and 
weights, from a half to two pounds. 

The manner in which the resident 
anglers of Lake Geneva catch the cisco 
is strikingly different from that of the 
fishermen of other places who fish for 
the ciscoes, or herring, as they call 
them. In this connection we quote 
from Professor Charles Lindin, of Buf- 
falo, now deceased, who wrote for THE 
AMERICAN ANGLER, in July, 1883, an 
extended paper on the ‘‘ Cisco of Lake 
Erie: 

‘As soon as the waters of Lake Erie 
become refrigerated, which happens 
about the latter end of October, the 
herrings, as they are briefly called by 
the fishermen along the shores of the 
lake, make there appearance near the 
shores in the low water and at the 
mouth of the Niagara river, which they 
frequent undoubtedly forspawning pur- 
poses, as their ovaries, particularly 
those of the larger females, are full of 
well matured eggs. 

‘‘It is by the seine only that the her- 
ring, arriving in the late fall, is taken, 
and all other artifices to allure it, by 
bait or fly, have thus far proven unsuc- 
cessful. An occasional haul, however, 
testifies that this fish does not leave the 
river, but that it remains here until the 
beginning or middle of July, when it 
again retires to parts unknown, which 
are probably not far from the vicinity 
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of Long Point, sixty-five miles west of 
Buffalo, where the marine charts indi- 
cate the deepest soundings. 

‘‘ Before the herring, however, takes 
his final departure for his long vaca- 
tion, he regales a few of the amateur 
anglers at Buffalo with excellent sport, 
as he takes almost as kindly to the fly 
as his near related cousin, the silvery 
mooneye. 

‘¢ When or where originated, the man- 
ufacture of a special fly for this only 
purpose cannot be definitely ascer- 
tained: but so far as I can learn, it was 
first employed by an old expert devotee 
of the gentle art known to all of the 
fraternity simply as Old Mitchell. He 
has gone long since to happier fishing 
grounds, and must have been a person 
of no ordinary powers of observation to 
devise not only the fly itself, used for 
the capture of the herring, but also the 
proper manner of its handling, since 
thisinvolves a correct knowledge of the 
habits of the fish and his food, which 
had, in the absence of all printed in- 
formation upon this subject, to be 
gathered alone from original observa- 
tions. The whole modus operandi, as 
practiced still by his disciples, is based 
upon the development of the imago of 
the common May fly, Ephemerts vulgate, 
from its aquatic larval condition. 

*% * * * k * 

‘¢When the time for the change of 
the sub-imago of the May fly into the 
true imago has arrived, it ascends from 
the bottom of the river to its surface, 
casts off the thin pellicule-like shell of 
its soft body, and enters upon the cul- 
minating stage of its erial life, which, 
as above stated, rarely lasts longer than 
a day, unless the insect is prevented 
from copulation. This brief epoch in 
its life history is an equally important 
one to the captor of its most voracious 


enemy, the lake herring, the fishing 
for which is then at its fullest height. 

‘* Although the herring is occasion- 
ally taken in April and May, by using 
minnows for bait, the new food supply 
demands now a change of tactics, and a 
novel stratagem is devised, by the em- 
ployment of which as much scientific 
sport may be had as any enthusiastic 
fly trout fisher may desire. When the 
imagos of the May fly rise by myriads, 
the herrings, attracted by them, are on 
the alert for this favorite food, with 
which, as shown by examination of 
their stomachs, they are fairly crammed. 

(“The ancler, inorder )to accom 
plish his purpose, and adopting the pre- 
cept of Father Mitchell, now uses a 
rough and ready imitation of the body 
of the May fly, in the form of a dull 
orange colored fly, very small, made of 
silk and feathers, tied upon a still 
smaller hook, and furnished with an at- 
tached sinker, to drag the line quickly 
down to the bottom. When this is 
struck the artificial fly is readily pulled 
up to the surface, in order to imitate 
the rising natural one, for which it is 
often enough mistaken by many an un- 
fortunate herring, who, too late, discov- 
ers his mistake, as the small fine hook 
is generally effective is securing him.” 

We have quoted the professor some- 
what at length, to show how marked in 
contrast are the tackle and methods of 
fishing of the Lake Erie cisco anglers 
and those of Lake Geneva. The latter 
catch them on the surface, or an inch 
or so below it, but generally skim their 
natural and live lures over the water, 
while those of Erie fish from the bot- 
tom up with an artificial fly, ‘‘ daping” 
it, as English anglers sometimes do, 
when fishing for trout in much-fished 
waters. 

It may be interesting to note what 
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that grand old angler and fish culturist, 
Seth Green, had to say on the subject 
of the cisco and catching them. On 
November 30, 1884, he wrote us: 

‘‘The ciscos can be caught during 
the months of May and June, by using 
the artificial fly, the same as in trout 
fishing. They come to the surface 
during those months to feed on the 
flies, which are usually very abundant. 
The artificial flies should be made to 
imitate the flies on the water. They 
are caught in this way in Geneva lake, 
Wisconsin, and I have taken them in 
Irondequoit bay, in the vicinity of 
Rochester. They require cold water, 
and are never found near the shore, or 
on the surface when the water becomes 
warm, at which time they settle into 
deep water. They could then be taken 
by fishing with very fine tackle, using 
a small minnow, which should not be 
more than one and a half to two inches 
long, or worms for bait. The minnow 
would be liable to be the most success- 
ful. These fish travel in schools, and 
the great difficulty would be to find a 
school. If you succeeded you would 
surely take them. 

‘«T would advise having several hooks 
baited and attached to a fine gut leader. 
Have some of the hooks baited with 
worm and some with minnow. Ishould 
prefer Sneck hook, size No. 6 or 7. In 
the fall they come into the shallow 
water to spawn, and that is the reason 
you see them now.” 

We could fill many papers with ex- 
cerpts from letters received during the 
past ten years anent the cisco and the 
‘‘herrings’”’ so called, in all of which, 
however, there is but one opinion and 
experience, that the cisco, in average 
waters, rises in May and June to the 
natural fly, but is not a hard fighter; is 
caught at other times with live minnow 
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bait and comes into shoal water in Oc- 
tober and November to spawn, at which 
time they will not take a lure of any 
description. The consensus of the re- 
ports received is that the ciscoes or 
‘‘herrings ”’ of the Great Lakes vary in 
size and, whilecommercially in demand, 
possess no special flavor of flesh to at- 
tract the gourmet. 

With the above facts in hand, the 
anglers of Lake Geneva can set aside 
for their beautiful fish its own ichthic 
niche of honor. ‘Certainly it has above 
its congeners many qualities of a grade 


worthy of such award. It rises eagerly 
to a floating fly, fights with the vigor, 
if not the strength, of a lusty trout; it 
is a bottom riser, like the grayling, and 
is gifted with great range of vision, 
for it will come a hundred feet to seize 
an ephemera not more than half an 
inch in length. It is an exceptionally 
colored fish, with a metallic sheen of 
mingled green, blue and rose tints above 
the lateral line, and silver sides glow- 
ing in lustre equal to that of the molten 
metal on the tarpon, the acrobat of the 
Southern seas. The fiavor of its flesh, 
flaky and creamy, is peculiarily sweet 
and appetizing, and can only be de- 
scribed by calling it of cisco savor, for 
no other fish, to our tongue, except the 
pompano, has such a characteristic and 
pleasing taste. It commands, during 
the season, $1 per pound, an equal 
price with that of the brook trout, the 
fad fish of the aristocrat’s table, which, 
unlike the cisco, is only fine in flavor 
when cooked fresh from the water. 
The Lake Geneva fish runs almost 
mathematically uniform in size, ten to 
eleven inches, thus differing from those 
of its kind found in other waters, and 
if the habit of fall spawning in the 
shoal waters, like all other ciscoes or 
‘herrings ’’ of the lakes, is not a trait 
of the fish of Lake Geneva, they cer- 
tainly are an unique fish, and entirely 
worthy of what is proudly claimed for 
them, ‘‘a fish peculiar to our lake,” 
by the residents on the banks of this 
beautiful water. 


TEACHING A COMMUNITY 


BY G.°Wi. 


Green Castle, Ind., is the seat of De 
Pauw University, the great Methodist 
college of the West, and one would as 
much expect to find atheists, deists 
and the whole galaxy of unbelievers 
among its resident population, as fish- 
ermen. Hardly had the last snow of 
the past cold winter disappeared before 
the warm spring sun, when I began to 
hear fish talk, and to see more or less 
beginning to get ready to go a-fishing 
on the part of several of its most influ- 
ential citizens. But as arod was called 
a pole, and there sprung up a sudden 
demand for ro cent lines, fully equipped 
with hook, sinker and bob, it became 
self-evident the science of angling was 
not taught in the university. It soon 
became apparent, when the average cit- 
izen shouldered his pole, took up his 
can of worms, or bucket of minnows, 
and started for the stream (Big Walnut, 
about a mile from town) that he went 
after meat. The idea that sport could 
enter into and become the all-absorb- 
ing incentive, the ruling passion, in 
the day’s outing, was beyond his wild- 
est dreams. Had the economy of nature 
been so arranged that he could have 
knocked the fish off the limbs of the 
trees on the banks with his pole, which 
was no doubt better adapted to that 
purpose than angling, the object of his 
going a-fishing would the sooner have 
been attained, and he, the chump fish- 
erman, the more highly pleased with 
the result. 

The idea of sport being thus swal- 
lowed up in that of meat, necessarily 
precluded all thought of returning to 
the water the small fry, hence every- 
thing from three inches up was held as 
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FISH—THE FISH HOG: 
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meat and went to swell the day’s catch. 
The crude tackle, the ‘* get) there 
manner of using it, but, above all, the 
bull-dog idea of tenaciously holding on 
to everything coming to the hook, re- 
gardless of future supply and demand, 
was more than one making any claim 
to true angling could stand by and see 
without a protest. And right here is 
when I made ‘‘a ass” of myself. I 
use this expression of the lamented A. 
Ward, because I regard it as a sort of 
superlative tense of an ass. It comes, 
sooner or later, to all men to make the 
crowning mistake of their lives, and, 
until I make a greater, I shall think 
the supreme effort of my life in this 
respect was put forth in the month of 
Jane; A. D., 1895: 

I could have protested against this 
unsportsmanlike style of taking bass, 
and the slaughter of quarter and half- 
pound fish, and discharged my whole 
duty toward my _ fellow-man, then 
quietly took my way to the stream with 
rod and flies, and had miles of beautiful 
pools and bouldered riffles to myself, 
and left the bungling pole fishermen to 
their wallow. 

But no, I must needs give them my 
hand, and lead them up to the high 
and nobler plains of artistic angling, 
until now the populace is all agog, 
the fever has reached all classes and 
conditions of: mankind, and the family 
that cannot produce ‘‘on call ”’ one or 
more chuckers of the bug have lost caste 
in its neighborhood. When the water 
is in condition, not a day passes that it 
is not whipped by ten or fifteen rods. 
With the majority, the hoggish instinct 
to keep small bass still lingers; with 
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many, I fear, it will abide unto the end. 

It is incomprehensible, the extent to 
which quantity to the exclusion of 
quality, is found in the make-up of the 
average individual. It is a hideous 
blot that will not out on the otherwise 
fair escutcheon of many an angler of 
recognized skill and national reputa- 
tion. 

Each season there are parties fishing 
the waters of Northern Michigan and 
Wisconsin who take bass, trout, mas- 
calonge and pike perch in such numbers, 
beyond the possibility of consumption, 
that hundreds of their catch have to be 
buried to make existence in camp tol- 
erable. The catch of these butchers is 
written up by some quantity-befogged 
correspondent and by the daily press, 
in many instances ably assisted by 
the sporting journals, and heralded 
throughout the land as brilliant achieve- 
ments in truesportmanship. And these 
same butchers have the supreme gall to 
pose asanglers. Their slaughtering in- 
stincts would barr them out of a Digger 
Indian camp. They do not possess the 
Eebees of true angling. There is 
not enough poetry, music. love of na- 
fire wand Mature’s, creations in the 
pinched-up souls of a dozen of these 
butchers, to make the ninth part of an 
angler. 

A hog is a hog, whether constructed 
with two or four legs, and you can no 
more make an angler out of the two- 
legged variety than you can make a 
silk purse out of an ear of the four- 
legged kind. In fishing for bass, 
whether fly or bait casting, it should be 
beneath the spirit and manliness of an 
angler to keep anything under a pound, 
unless so badly hooked as to make 
recovery extremely doubtful. 

I firmly believe that this little world 
we inhabit was so constructed that its 
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internal machinery is so manipulated 
and run by the head engineer, that the 
angler who has lived and been actuated 
by this law of quality, rather than by 
that of quantity, will be found, when 
the last trumpet is sounded and all 
goes up in blue smoke, to have had the 
greatest number and most enjoyable 
outings; to have had the longest and 
most exciting battles, and to have 
brought to the gaff and net the biggest 
fish, and that to him will be assigned 
the best pools of the golden streams 
ime otie lands Or athe, Elercatter.) 
adopted the rule, years since, of return- 
ing to the water all bass under a pound, 
and I will go home empty handed, as I 
have done many and many a time, if I 
can’t take fish of a pound and upwards. 
I carried this rule with me to the Tippe- 
canoe, where, with our party, it has be- 
come as ‘‘the law of the Medes and 
Persians,” and he who does not keep it 
holy is shunned as a leper. 

Big Walnut, the fishing waters of 
this town, is not an ideal bass stream, 
but above the average for a stream of 
its size and volume of water. — It is fed 
by springs largely, but runs through a 
Section of country too, level to be a 
stream of much current. Like all In- 
diana streams—tributary or sub-tribu- 
tary to the Wabash and Ohio rivers—it 
contains bass, the small-mouth, so far 
as I have observed. If not an ideal fly- 
casting stream, it possesses many fea- 
tures tending to that end; it hasnumer- 
ous bouldered pools and riffles, and the 
caster who can get out sixty and 
seventy feet of line can cover all its 
pools, and, asarule, have a clear bat- 
tle-field. A number of three and four 
pound fish have been taken with the 
fly this season, and I would guess, from 
what little I have seen, that it can hold 
its own with many of the more preten- 


tious waters of the State. 
protected there is no reason why it 
should not grow into a prolific bass 
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stream. 

But, as there was never a flower so 
pure and beautiful as not to be plucked 
by some devastating hand, as there 
could not have been a heaven without 
presupposing a hell, no more can there 
be a beautiful and fruitful bass stream 
that does not, sooner or later, feel the 
blighting touch of the dynamiter and 
seiner, and Walnut is by no means ex- 
empt from the depletion incident to the 
ravages of this lawless element. The 
man who deliberately, ‘‘ with malice 
aforethought,’”’ will seine the waters of 
a State prohibiting seining, would steal 
his neighbor’s stock, his purse, or fire 
his house or barn, had he not the fear 
of the greater punishment attending 
the committing of these crimes, and, 
like all criminals, the sooner his place 
is filled by a law-abiding citizen, the 
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higher the moral sentiment of that 
community, the lower the rate of taxa- 
tion, the better the fishine: 

All this means I have done no fishing 
this season; therefore, have no big 
catches to report, no long and brilliant 
battles to describe, that I don’t appre- 
ciate a good thing when I see it, but 
am soft enough to give it away to Tom, 
Dick and Harry. In extenuation of 
this unexampled softness, let us hope 
that ‘‘in the lands of the blessed”’ I 
will be credited with having attempted 
to make true sportsmen out of a lot of 
chump pole-fishermen, and that any 
falling short of the end in view may be 
charged to the proper account—the un- 
adulterated greed and innate depravity 
of the pupils, rather than to any ineffic- 
iency on the part of the teacher. 

And in October, when I take my an- 
nual outing, I may have ‘‘something”’ 
to send THe ANGLER of the fishing on 
on the Tippecanoe in 1895. 
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Very pleasant it is for an English- 
man who for many years has watched 
the progress of field sports in America, 
as chronicled in the columns of forest 
and Stream, Shooting and Fishing, THE 
AMERICAN ANGLER, The American Field, 
etc., to note the strong and universal 
hold which the sport of angling has on 
the affections of the American people. 
Hanging on the walls of my fishing 
library are fine old contemporary en- 
gravings of two noted anglers—one was 
the saviour of the Old World, the other 
of the New—Nelson and Washington. 
meimatter Of congratulation . to’ us 
anglers also is that the present twice- 
elected President of the United States 
is an enthusiastic angler, as is also his 
charming wife. 

One of the beauties of angling is the 
very wide range and variety of sport it 
offers. If you court sport with danger, 
the noble salmon, from the ice-cold tor- 
rents of the northern rivers, invites 
you to test your best strength with him. 
There, as bracing yourself waist-deep 
against the rushing waters, against the 
gale of sleet and hail which sweeps 
down the gorge from the snow-clad 
mountains—there, after many a cast 
with your 18 ft. salmon rod, which the 
north wind treats like areed, now bend- 
ing it back on you, now dashing the 
rough leader across your face like a 
whip-lash—there, out in the midst 
of the foam and waves, a great flash of 
Silver (Catches. your ‘eyesv Tt “1s the 
monarch of the stream; he has 
accepted your invitation to battle; 
and to defeat him will tax every re- 
source at your command, aided as he is 
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by the stress of water and weather, by 
the sunken rocks and slippery boulders 
among which you must follow him, or 
the still more dangerous quicksand. 

Or, on a warm summer evening, as 
your boat drifts over the lake before 
the refreshing breeze, you may almost 
without effort cast the taper line, gos- 
samer gut collar, and dainty flies 
across the path of the advancing trout, 
and then admire the graceful curve of 
your trusty split cane, green-heart, 
lancewood, or other favorite old rod, as 
it bends to the rush of the game fish. 

Twelve or fifteen years ago no British 
firm could compete with the best 
makers of one particular description of 
rod, viz.: the hexagonal split cane. 
These beautiful rods were imported at 
first in small quantities, chiefly by one 
or two West-end gunmakers, and sold 
at exorbitant prices; or now and then 
English sportsmen, returning from the 
States, brought these new rods with 
them. They were received with that 
national prejudice which leads us at 
first to under-rate a thing, and then to 
run to the other extreme of over-rating 
it, making a fashion of it. The great de- 
mand then caused a large number of 
utterly worthless built-cane rods to be 
made for this market, bringing dis- 
credit on astyle of rod which, if prop- 
erly made, has in many respects no su- 
perior. Split-cane rods were, indeed, 
exhibited by Messrs. Aldred & Co., of 
Oxford street, as long ago as the first 
International ‘‘ World’s Fair ’’—that of 
1851. They were made of triangular 
slips of cane glued together, and 
rounded on the outside so as to appear 
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like an ordinary hard wood rod. ‘They 
are good rods, and Lord Lovat pos- 
sessed one for many years, with which 
he killed two tons of salmon. 

Although built-cane rods, like built- 
cane cricket-bat handles, are undoubt- 
edly an English invention, compara- 
tively very few were made in this 
country until American rod-makers im- 
proved them by making them hexa- 
gonal, thus keeping all the hard enamel 
on the outside of the rod, and, by using 
machinery in their manufacture, se- 
curing the necessary uniformity in size 
of the sections used in making up each 
joint—a very expensive, tedious, and 
uncertain process when done by hand. 

In Great Britian and Ireland, in our 
colonies, in India, in Canada, in fact 
all over the world where angling can be 
practiced by our countrymen, the 
built-up cane rod is used and most 
highly appreciated; and for this we 
have chiefly to thank those celebrated 
American rod-makers, Mitchell and 
Leonard. For all this, it cannot be 
said that with us the built-up cane is 
the prime favorite, as it isin America. 
The majority of our anglers still pre- 
fer, for most kinds of fishing, rods 
made of greenheart. 

Itis a somewhat curious fact that, al- 
though ‘‘spinning from the reel” is a 
very favorite method of fishing, both in 
this country and in America, the reels 
used and the methods of using them 
are quite different. By ‘‘spinning from 
the reel” is meant casting a spinning 
bait from twenty to fifty, and in some 
cases eighty, yards, by allowing the 
line to run off the reel, carried by the 
bait, which has been propelled through 
the air by a more or less vigorous 
swing of the rod. Without illustrations 
it is somewhat difficult to describe this 
very fascinating method of fishing in a 
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few words. Everyone knows what a 
revolving crane for loading and unload- 
ing railway trucks, ships, etc., is like. 
Suppose the angler to be the body of 
the crane, the long arm the rod, and 
the chain and windlass the reel and 
line. The angler winds his bait up to 
within a foot or so of the point of the 
rod, just as the weight to be lifted is 
wound up near to the end of the arm of 
the crane. Now suppose the crane, in- 
stead of being turned on its axis slowly, 
is made to revolve rapidly for half a 
circle, and then suddenly stopped and 
the drag taken off the chain. The 
natural result would be that great mo- 
mentum would be given to the weight 
suspended from the chain, and when 
the arm of the crane was stopped the 
weight would fly off to a considerable 
distance, carrying the chain after it. 
This is the whole principle of ‘‘ spin- 
ning from the reel;”’ and, whether it 
is done from a light English ‘‘ Notting- 
ham” reel, or from an American 
‘¢Prankfort,’’ ‘‘ Van Hofe,” or **Im- 
brie’ metal multiplying reel, requires 
very considerable skill to accomplish 
successfully. By the way, Dr. Hen- 
shall is quite mistaken in his descrip- 
tion of what he, on p. 250 of the 1881 
edition of his ‘‘ Book of the Black 
Bass,” calls ‘‘the Nottingham style of 
fishing.’ He says that in this style, 
‘“much in vogue in England,” the 
angler coils a lot of line off the reel on 
the ground, lets twelve or fifteen feet 
of the line hang from the top of the 
rod, takes hold of the line a few feet 
from the sinker and gives it a few 
rapid whirls about his head, and then 
casts it as far as he can, the rod in the 
meantime being held firmly in the left 
hand. No wonder he adds that ‘‘to 
an expert angler such a game would 
not be worth the candle.’”’ An English 
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angler, who knows the charm which the 
use of the light free-running Notting- 
ham reel affords, will look upon the 
genial doctor’s description as one of the 
best fishing stories we have had, even 
from America. As a matter of fact, 
the present writer never saw any ang- 
ler in any part of Great Britain or Ire- 
land whirl a spinning bait round his 
head with one hand while holding the 
rod with the other, or, indeed, cast a 
bait in this way at all. 

In what is known as the ‘‘ Thames” 
style of casting a spinning bait, the 
angler pulls the line off the reel and 
coils it at his feet in the fishing punt or 
boat, or on the bank; then giving the 
bait, suspended near the rod-point, a 
swing with the rod, and releasing the 
line, the bait flies off in the direction 
intended, carrying the line after it, just 
as a rocket carries a line from the shore 
to a ship. 

Many of our best anglers use both 
styles, and both have special advan- 
tages. The light, large barrel of the 
‘¢ Nottingham ” reel, made of vulcanite 
or well-seasoned wood, revolves on a 
fine steel spindle with which it is only 
in contact at two points, which are 
kept well oiled to reduce the friction to 
a minimum. A good ‘‘Nottingham”’ 
reel of 4% inch, or 5 inch diameter 
and 2 inch in width will continue to re- 
volve for two or even three minutes 
when held in the hand, or standing on 
a table, simply from the impetus given 
by one or two quick strokes with the 
hand on the rim of the revolving part, 
or by pressing and suddenly releasing 
the handle. About the year 1882 Mr. 
David Slater, of Newark-on-Trent, in- 
vented what is known as_ Slater’s 
‘‘Combination”’ Nottingham and ordi- 
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Nary eel. Ini this beautiful reel, the 
barrel which holds the line revolves in- 
side a brass frame, with side bars, and 
when the ‘‘check”’ is brought into ac- 
tion, the reel is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, an ordinary fishing reel; but 
touch the check spring again, you have 
avery strong and yet delicately ad- 
justed barrel, which on the least pull 
of the wheel will fly round like the fly 
wheel of an engine. All the best Not- 
tingham reels havea ‘‘check ” action, 
and all have two ivory or vulcanite 
handles placed opposite each other on 
the outside edge of the revolving reel. 
One handle balances the other, just as 
in the American-German silver or brass 
multiplier you must have the balanced 
handle—which to an English angler 
looks a very dangerous line catcher. 
The two handles on the Nottingham 
reel, being in shape like thimbles, and 
sitting close on the smooth side of the 
reel, never catch the line. 

The English angler controls the run 
of the Nottingham reel, so as to pre- 
vent over-running, by the gentlest 
pressure of the finger tips on the 
smooth rim of the revolving barrel or 
spool; the American angler has to use 
a thumb-stall, as the thumb is pressed 
gently on the body of the line on the 
spool, just behind the point where the 
line is leaving it, the reel being on the 
upper side of the’ rod. Enis causes 
very great friction, especially where 
heavy baits and sinkers are used. More 
force is required to make this multipler 
revolve than is required bya plain Not- 
tingham reel. 

In America, undressed, fine, braided 
linen lines appear to be preferred forcast- 
ing from the reel; in England we prefer 
very fine, undressed, plaited silk lines. 
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BY ‘* JUMBO,” 


Almost ever since I was old enough 
dS 
‘‘reach the trigger ’’—and I won’t 


to ees 
more—I 


crack under the wing any 
have angled for nothing else, and had 
I not used bait I would have been de- 
prived of not less than one-half of my 
lifetime’s sport. 

Why? 

Because with us, z. ¢., on the Poto- 
mac, Shenandoah and Susquehanna, we 
begin fishing in April, during which 
month the black bass will not take the 
fly. May is a close month. In June 
they will take the fly. InJuly, August 
and the first half of September you 
can’t catch enough fish to ‘‘color”’ the 
pan, even if your brain will stand the 
frying it would get on our rivers dur- 
ing that period from the sun. ‘The last 
half of September, October and No- 
vember (and, this winter, December 
and January) they don’t think much of 
the fly, but can always be had with the 
minnow. 

Young anglers who have sat around 
and heard the ‘‘ gang’”’ discourse dur- 
ing the winter, very often get the im- 
pression that the bait fisherman is one 
who thinks more of the quantity he 
gets than the high art of getting them. 
I contend that it requires more skill in 
fishing for black bass, as we do it, with 
bait than with a fly, and my argument 
issthiss 

Any one with ordinary intelligence, 
and a real desire to learn, can, under 
proper instruction, learn to cast a fly 
sufficiently accurate in a single day for 

-all practical purposes in open water, 
where the black bass are usually found. 
I have known lots of men to learn to 
cast fifty feet in much less time. Fly- 
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fishing means that your forward cast 
is made with the thumb! and wrist, el- 
bow close to your side, and the flies de- 
livered upon the surface with more or 
less lightness, according to your prac- 
tice andexperience. (The biggest bass 
I ever took with the fly was when the 
back cast fouled a bush, and, when 
pulled loose, went forward with as great 
a splash into the water as the leader 
and gang of flies were capable of pro- 
ducing). Ifthe bass is there, and de- 
cides it is something he wants, he takes 
right hold, and you half turn your wrist 
to the right and there you are. If he 
misses, the back cast is involuntary and 
usually high. If he is hooked or not 
you know it at once, ana you can tell, 
if you are old enough, within four 
ounces of what he will weigh. It won’t 
go down with me to tell how you played 
him, and all that sort of thing, because 
I have seen him brought to the net too 
often. You just reel him in as fast as 
your reel will turn, and that’s the end 
of it. 

By the way, did you ever see any old 
stager ‘‘ play” a bass, or know any one 
to voluntarily give a bass any more line 
than he forced from you, to prevent losing 
your tackle? I never did, and I have, 
fished with many old, young and mid- 
dle-aged. Now for the,bait-fishing. 

You select a lively minnow, hook 
him through the /7/s from a single oo 
Kirby, Aberdeen, or whatever your 
fancy is—we use no gangs. Then, with 
your thumb on the reel, you cast him 
where you think your game is. The 
bait is allowed to sink near the bottom, 
and you immediately begin to reel in 
slowly. Possibly before you begin to 
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reel in you notice there is a demand, 
usually a very gentle one, for more 
line. In this case you supply it, ex- 
peditiously but quietly, until there is 
no further call. Then, you cautiously 
take up your slack until you can ‘feel 
him breathe.” He may lie still for a 
time and then move off slowly. Let 
him go. He has not swallowed the 
bait yet. He may start with a rush. 
moll i say let him go... Presently he 
stops, and all is quiet for a few seconds. 
Possibly he moves towards you, and 
you are kept busy getting in that slack. 
When you think, and this ‘‘think”’ has 
got to be from long experience, then 
be sure you have your line straight and 
taut from his mouth to the tip of your 
rod and let him have it. 

Does not the band play then? 

What I am trying to demonstrate is 
that there is lots more fun in seeing 
your line run away with a ‘‘don’t know 
what” weight of bass on the end, and 
the uncertainty as to whether you will 
be able or not to judge the proper 
moment in which to set the steel into 
him, than to know instantly (as with 
the fly) that you have or have not 
got him and what the ‘‘ heft” of him is. 

I’m not running down the fly-fisher- 
man, for I do it myself when they 
won ttake the minnow, just thesameas I 
troll or use any other /eg7fz7mate means 
when demanded for a day’s fishing. 


Did any one ever give you an idea of 
how we fish in our rivers for bass? 
We use a broad, flat-bottomed boat, 
sometimes pointed at the bow, some- 
times square, in the bow of which the 
angler stands and casts on all sides as 
the boat floats down stream. The boat- 
man puts you from one side of the 
river to the other as you go along, so 
that you try a// the places. The cast- 
ing is done ‘‘Henshall” fashion (so- 
called), from below up, and is made for 
distances varying from 50 to 150 feet 
(this last distance may be disputed, so 
please refer to the black bass casting 
record as published by you, showing 
what was done at the New York tourna- 
ments). After allowing the minnow to 
sink a short distance, the line is reeled 
inand anothercast made. This is done 
continuously over from seven to ten 
miles of water as a day’s work, and if 
any fisherman (fly or bait) thinks 
there is no work in this, let him try 
it. 

There is one other advantage in bait- 
fishing for dass which, while it is a 
minor one, is treated with more or less 
disdain by the fraternity, and that is 
the wezght of the catch. It has never 
been disputed, to my knowledge, that 
the bait-fishermen get the biggest bass, 
and this my own experience, one of a 
quarter of acentury exclusively devoted 
to this fish, fully demonstrates. 
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[Under this Department Heading queries relative to Angling, Ichthyology and Fish Culture 
will be answered. | 


The Eel ys. the Black Bass. 


Until recently, we have always believed 
that the black bass was a fit antagonist for 
any fish of its size and weight, particularly 
during the spawning season, when parental 
love or solicitude for the life of its young 
seems to imbue it with an increase of vigor 
and combativeness should a fish of another 
species approach the bed, where the eggs are 
lying, or the young fry huddling, under the 
restraining and watchful care of the parent 
fish. But recently we met at Royce’s choice 
hostelry, in the mountains of Sullivan County, 
an observant angler, Mr. O. M. Cleveland, of 
Newburgh, N. Y., who said that during a 
recent visit to Pleasant Lake, in the above 
named county, he noted that the black bass 
were unusually scarce on their customary feed- 
ing grounds, so much so that he determined to 
examine their spawning beds, and to his sur- 
prise found many of these fish still watching 
their eggs, and, in some cases, the newly 
hatched out fry. On observing closely, he 
found on many of the beds large eels working 
and squirming in the gravel of the nests, 
evidently eating the eggs of the bass, which, 
in some instances, had apparently deserted 
the beds, or else were leisurely swimming 
around the outskirts of them. Mr. Cleveland 
commendably, and with the spirit that should 
animate every true angler, procured a spear 
and impaled as many of these spawn-destroy- 
ing eels as possible under the existing con- 
ditions. 

We can come to but one conclusion in ex- 
planation of the apparent apathy of the parent 
bass, which, in this case, seemed to have lost 
all their usual solicitude for the well-being of 
their eggs, and to have become, from the most 
combative fish of fresh waters, the most sub- 
dued and powerless of allof them. They had 
discovered their utter inability to prevent the 
bottom-crawling eel from getting on their 
nests. These squirmy fellows would under- 
mine the bed, and, by sticking to the bottom, 
rendered the otherwise ferocious bass helpless 
to assault them—the latter fish in fighting 


always use the strong spines of their first 
dorsal fin, which were useless to assail this 
ground-hugging marauder of the nests. 

We hope that all anglers will follow Mr. 
Cleveland's praiseworthy course, and make it 
a special duty to examine their favorite bass 
waters, and spear every eel they find on the 
spawning beds of these fish. So far as our 
knowledge at present extends, these facts 
open up anew danger to the increase of the 
black bass, and, in one instance coming under 
our observation, may account for the utter 
failure of- this fish to increase in numbers, 
when all the conditions of water and food 
supply were favorable to their growth and 
natural propagation. —Ep. 


Effect of Change of Habitat on Trout. 


In your very interesting answer in the 
August number of the THE ANGLER to the 
queries of L. H. D. about fly fishing for black 
bass, you state that ‘difference in habitat 
will affect, measurably, coloration and,even in 
slight degree, the physical structure of fisk.” 
In my limited experience I have seen instances 
of this which puzzle me. 

I have seen trout taken from neighboring 
waters, so different that itis hard to believe 
that they are true relations. For instance, in 
two small but beautiful lakes, one in Ulster, 
the other in Delaware county, N. Y., both of 
which empty into the Beaverkill, I have taken 
trout which were uniformly long, slim, highly 
colored, with the red spots much larger than 
those found in the river, and with pink flesh 
almost like that of salmon. 

Now, the Beaverkill trout vary in shape: 
some are fat and well favored, and occasion- 
ally you will find a long, lean one, and the 
color also varies, as everyone knows, even in 
adjacent pools. But these trout from the 
lakes look decidedly different from any Beaver- 
kill trout, and different even from those found 
in the outlets of the lakes. 

I once spent a couple of days with a friend 
on his preserve on Long Island. We fished 
in a pond. Here again the trout were so 
totally different from those in the mountain 
region, either in lake or stream, that it was 
hard to realize that they are of the same 
species. These Long Island fish, especially 
the larger ones, looked more like black bass 
than trout in shape. Their color was less 
bright, but that, of course,is easily accounted for. 
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It was their stout, bass-like shape which made 
the puzzling difference. 

Doubtless all these fish are of the same 
species, but can they not be called different 
varieties? Would the Long Island trout, if 
put into the Beaverkill, retain their peculiar 
shape, or would the Beaverkill trout, put into 
the lakes, become assimilated in shape and 
color to the natives of the lakes? L.S. D. 


Where a function of the body is involuntary, 
such as those which promote or retard the 
growth or physical development, the factors 
are, primarily, character and quantity of food 
and conditions of environment, particularly in 
the case of fishes, the adaptibility of the water 
in which they live toa healthy and vigorous 
life, or uvéce versa. No animal exists that 
adapts itself to the condition of a new habitat 
with less apparent effort or disturbance of its 
organic functions than a fish. This is partic- 
ularly the case with fresh-water species, as 
the marine forms seem to be more sensitive to 
changes of temperature, and are said to suffer 
in transportation from one climate to another, 
although the transfer of the Eastern salt-water 
striped bass across the continent to the Pacific 
slope was attended with small loss of the fish 
and the most extraordinary success, as shown 
in their rapid increase in size and numbers in 
their new habitat. 

The queries of our correspondent open up a 
subject of much interest, particularly to us, for, 
as these lines are written, we are on an outing 
in Sullivan county, N. Y., where trout talk 
thickens the atmosphere and leavens all other 
things of iife. Hundreds of the trout of 
Willowemoc stream have passed our examina- 
tion during these summer months, and they 
are not in appearance, at least, the trout of 
last year or the year before. They are, as a 
rule, darker in color and in many instances 
pot-bellied to deformity, especially those 
caught in the upper and narrower reaches of 
thestream. This transformation has evidently 
been caused by the increase of supply of their 
daily food, and the grasshopper is the pzece de 
resistance thereof. The extremely dry sum- 
mer has been favorable for hatching the eggs 
of this insect, and wherever a twig or bush ex- 
ists along the water banks, hundreds of them 
are disturbed by the passing angler or the 
vagabond-feeding cattle of this region. They 
fall in the water, and the fish feed and fatten 
on them like hogs in a pen. This condition 
not only renders them indifferent to the fly- 
fisherman’s feathered lures; it causes them to 
hug the pools where their food is constantly 
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falling, and to shun the shallows and rapids, 
where in former seasons and ina higher stage 
of water they foraged, perforce, for a living, 
and kept intact and vigorous their clipper- 
built forms, so strongly in contrast with their 
aldermanic proportions of the present year. 
Here we have before us a striking instance of 
the effect which plenteous and healthful food 
has upon the shape and development of the 
body of the fish. The grasshopper does the 
work, for in some long stretches of water with 
stony and shrubless banks, fox/zna/zs, if he 
lingers there at all, will be found of normal 
form and vigilantly active in the pursuit of 
food, coming at the feathers with a vim born 
of marauding habits. 

A similar stoutness of body occurs in the 
trout of the mill dams or ponds, wherever food 
of a crustaceous character is found on the 
bottom. Plenty of crayfish food fattens them 
until they become almost as broad at the 
shoulders as a black bass, as stated by our 
correspondent of Long Island trout. We 
caught trout in the Oneida Club waters near 
Booneville, N. Y., out of the deep water of the 
dam, which were almost identical with the stout 
fish he describes, and a few rods above the 
head of the same dam we took trout that were 
long and slender like the Beaverkill trout we 
caught a few years ago. 

Of course, our correspondent is aware that 
coloration is not considered in classification of 
species, for it changes as conditions of the 
water and atmosphere change, and bearing 
this fact in mind, we are inclined to reply in 
the negative to his first query, or to be more 
exact, we believe that his bulky Long Island 
trout, when put in the Beaverkill stream, would 
become, and rapidly, Beaverkill trout in form 
and feeding habits, and that the last named 
fish would grow stout under the food condi- 
tions of the Long Island ponds. We should 
bear in mind, however, that heredity or that 
physical idiosyncrasy which we often observe 
in animals, under which a gaunt horse or bony 
man will not take on flesh or fat, is also ob- 
served as prevailing among fishes. Take five 
thousand trout fry, place them in a hatchery, 
pen or pond, immediately after the umbilical 
sack has been absorbed or disappears, give 
them all the same food and care, and in a 
month or so you will see some of them growing 
faster, some stouter than others, more active 
and combative; indeed, so vigorous and canni- 
balistic are some of them, that (so Seth Green 
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told us) a trout of one and a half inches has 
been seen to attempt to swallow one of aninch 
inlength. This striking difference in size and 
growth may also be seen in the fry when the 
umbilical sack is still adherent, and goes to 
show that some fish babies, like human ones, 
are born lusty and big, while others are puny 
and pining. 

We regret to see that our correspondent is 
inclined to favor multiplicity of species of 
trout rather than consolidation of them into a 
simpler and more concise classification than at 
present exists. We believe that the tendency 
with the older and best known naturalists of 
America, as it certainly is with those of Eu- 
rope, is to condense species rather than extend 
them. It is not to the credit of either the 
learning or personal reputation of our young 
ichthyologists when they split hairs over ana- 
tomical construction of outline or organs of 
fishes, that they may be dubbed discoverers of 
new species, orin their apparent enjoymentof, 


or eagerness for, a little mutual ‘ back- 
scratching,” they elaborate fish nomen- 
clature with the names of their grateful 


co-laborers, rendered into ungraceful Latin or 
still more incongruous Greek terminology.—Eb. 


Fly Fishing for Trout in the Gloaming. 

During a recent brief trout outing on the 
mountain streams of New York State, we 
chanced to meet with two of the most exper- 
ienced trout fishermen that the country has 
ever produced, They have passed, at least, a 
quarter of a century in the pursuit of the 
brook beauty, and one of them does not care 
a fig to catch any other fish than the trout. 
Saturated, as he is, with love of this fish, and 
passing summer after summer for many years 
in the catching of none other, he has reached 
the point where a man’s hobby depreciates 
everything that buts up against it, and, as 
there is no fish, in his opinion, that can com- 
pare with the lordly trout, his ideas as to its 
quality, habits and deservings reach, we think 
great, but assailable heights. For instance, 
he will not fish in the gloaming for trout, be- 
cause, he says, it is taking an unfair advantage 
of these fish; anybody, he adds, can catch fish 
when they can’t see the angler. 

Our friend and superb angler seems to for- 
get that he starts out in the morning with full 
intent to take an unfair advantage of the fish, 
just as much so as when a man strikes another 
from behind and in the back of the neck. He 
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uses dead feathers, which he so manipulates 
that they appear, to the fish, as a live insect, 
and to make the deception still greater, he 
works up stream, knowing full well that trout 
lie heads up current, and cannot see the ap- 
proaching angler or start at the play of his 
uplifted rod. Again, when the sunlight is 
glinting the face of every pebble or stone on 
the bottom of the pellucid pool, he will wait 
for a passing cloud shadow to darken the water 
before the cast is made. He will crawl, as we 
have done many times before him, on his 
stomach twenty or more feet, that a big one 
in a certain shallow pool, late in the season, 
may not become startled by the concussion of 
his feet on the bank, or, through the refraction 
of light, see the angler’s body looming up like 
a giant approaching with dire intent; angling 
with the fly for trout or any other fish is 
simply the pitting of man’s wit, knowledge 
and experience as an angler against the intel- 
ligent instincts of the fish. Deception is the 
basis of success, and the more knowledge a 
fisher acquires of the habits of his quarry, the 
more positive will be his success in luring 
them. 

True, a man who delights in fly-fishing at 
night, when the rise or play of the trout, after 
being hooked, cannot be seen, is more of a pot- 
fisher than an angler, but this cannot be laid 
to the charge of one who loves to fly-fish in 
the gloaming. At that time, the environment 
of a mountain stream lulls the angler into 
content, even though the fish fail to rise. He 
sees Dame Nature in her most charming robe, 
with the mists falling lace-like down the 
hillsides, and a weird solitude enfolding, 
as it always does, the embrowned water 
courses, when twilight shadows are deepen- 
ing. Atsuch atime, and so long as daylight 
lingers, the angler need not crawl for rods 
on all fours to his favorite pool, nor seek the 
cramped shelter of rock or bush from which 
to cast, but his feathered lures must fall as 
gently, and his play of the fish must be as 
skillful, or rather more so, than when the sun- 
light mirrors the bottom of the brook. 

We always make a note of the opinions and 
practices of anglers whom we meet on our 
outings, not particularly as themes for ed- 
itorial criticism, but in the hope of eliciting 
from our readers an expression, fro or con, 
of their ideas of the subject under discussion. 
There are 6,000 species of fish in American 
waters, and about that number of conflicting 
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opinions among anglers as towhere, when and 
how these fish should be caught, and we want 
to place a few of them, at least, on record as 
to this matter of fly-fishing for trout in the 
gloaming.—ED. 





How Tarpon are Caught at Aransas Pass. 


I had been thinking for two or three years 
that I would like to catch a tapon, and after 
reading your article in the February number 
of THE AMERICAN ANGLER, I determined to go. 
I so made up a party, on the ist of June, of 
some twenty, including a few ladies. We de- 
cided to try the tarpon at Aransas Pass, but 
only a few of us, including one lady, attempted 
to catch them, and nearly all, including the 
lady (Mrs. Brooks), caught one or more with 
rod, line or reel. Our party caught eight 
tarpon, and other parties caught as many 
more. 

I think the tarpon fishing at Aransas Pass is 
done in an entirely different manner from that 
practiced in Florida. I tried it in the manner 
you suggested, by making a two-handed cast 
of from fifty to seventy-five feet, but I soon 
concluded from several trials, and the experi- 
ence of my boatman, that this was not the best 
way for this locality, for the best tarpon fishing 
here is when the tide is running very swiftly 
in or out. We just simply drop our line, baited 
with mullet, over the boat, and pay out from 
forty to fifty yards of line. Thecurrent takes 
the line as fast as you pay it out, and then we 
wait forastrike. Your boatman keeps the boat 
moving about more or less. You very seldon 
have to wait very long. I think our average 

was at least five or six strikes on each half 
day, but I have never known one down here 
to swallow the bait. They are always hooked 
in the mouth, and I don’t think that over one 
in fifteen or twenty that strike, are boated. 
We used mostly greenheart rods, seven to 
eight feet, No. 21 Cuttyhunk lines, and 10.0 
O'Shaughnessy hooks. I think, especially in 
fishing for tarpon, you want the very best 
rods, reels, lines and hooks you can get. We 


had several reels to jam on us. 
LeEv1 LINGo. 


[Our suggestion in the February number of 
Tue ANGLER, that the most artistic method of 
catching tarpon would be similar to that of 
casting the minnow for black bass, was 
made solely from a theoretical standpoint. 
We did not imagine that one angler ina 
thousand could stand the strain of casting 


a heavy mullet bait with a stiff rod all day, or 
even apart of one. We regret that our cor- 
respondent has not been more explicit in his 
description of Aransas Pass methods of catch- 
ing tarpon. Did the bait play under the ac- 
tion of the tide on the surface of the water, 
or was a heavy sinker attached? In what 
depth of water was the fishing done ? Did the 
angler pay out line after the pluck of the fish, 
or did he strike immediately ? Under the 
latter condition we can easily understand why 
only one fish was boated out of twenty hooked, 
and this percentage agrees with that made by 
fishermen in Florida, who troll for tarpon, 
which cannot be successfully killed unless the 
hook is lodged in the gullet or deep in the in- 
ner angle of the mouth. We hope our cor- 
respondent will favor us with additional 
details as to the methods employed in fishing 
for tarpon at Aransas Pass.—ED. | 





Weight of Bluefish. 


A friend told me he caught, this summer, on 
the Massachusetts coast, a bluefish weighing 
14 tb., and I disputed the weight, being under 
the impression that during the last twenty 
years not five bluefish of that weight have 
been caught. Am I right or wrong? 

Gib G: 

You are wrong. Many bluefish have been 
caught weighing over 14 hb. ; in fact, specimens 
here and there have been taken that weighed 
from 20 to 25 tb., and Dr. Yarrow reports that 
in the October run of this fish, along the Car- 
olina coast, many are taken that weigh from 
15 to 20 ths. The fall run always contains the 
largest fish. 


Fishes Colored as in Life. 


Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard, editor Maz? 
and Express of New York City, in an ex- 
tended review of our ‘‘ Fishes of North Amer- 
ica,” writes as follows: ‘‘The followers of 
Izaak Walton owe a lasting debt of gratitude 
{to William C. Harris, editor of THE AMERICAN 
ANGLER, for the illustrated periodical, ‘The 
Fishes of North America,’ which is being 
issued in monthly parts. When complete, the 
work will be a compendium of the literature 
of ichthyology. The text consists of full bi- 
ological notes on all fishes that are caught with 
hook and line in American waters. Their 
habitat, habits and mode of capture are de- 
scribed and illustrated, and their anatomy and 
physiology delineated by excellent drawings 
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and diagrams. Part VII., just issued, treats 
of the various American catfishes of fresh and 
salt water. 

Accompanying each part are two remarkably 
life-like portraits of fishes, which are triumphs 
of artistic and lithographic skill. The orig- 
inals of these portraits were painted by Mr. 
J. L. Petrie from living fish caught by Mr. 
Harris, and reproduced by the artist on his 
easel close athand. In no other way could be 
obtained an accurate delineation of the specific 
markings and the evanescent tints which, in 
most species, fade or alter in tone soon after 
they are taken from the water. The pictures 
are first painted in oil, then lithographed on 
stone in colors, of which as many as fifteen 
different tints have been required to reproduce 
the exact tone and mellow transfusion of color 
so frequently seen in many species of fish 
when living. So closely has the oil effect 
been followed that an expert can hardly dis- 
tinguish the lithograph from the original paint- 
ing. With Part VII. are lithographs of a 
striped bass, caught and painted at Riverdale, 
N. Y., and a small-mouth black bass, caught 
and painted at Greenwood lake. Over 100 
game fishes have been selected, of which color 
portraits will be given in the forty numbers of 
which the series will ultimately consist.” 

[Part VIII. of this work is now ready for 
delivery, and Parts IX. and X, will be issued 
this month—September. ] 





A Lady Goes Sharking. 

Sharks seem to have always been plentiful 
off the northeast coast of Nantucket Island, 
and fishermen who have grown tired of the 
milder sport of ordinary fishing, and are not 
even satisfied with bluefish, seldom fail to 
bring to the surface one of these ‘tigers of 
the sea,” if the skipper who takes them out is 
at all acquainted with the coast and wants to 
go where they are. 

It was a desire to bring in a shark, I think, 
more than anything else, which took us to 
Nantucket, and on reaching the quaint old 
town, which looks as if it rose gradually out 
of the sea, we hunted up a skipper, and in- 
quired if he knew where any sharks could be 
found, and if there was any probability of our 
getting some. He replied: ‘‘The bottom out 
there is lined with them; I don’t think you 
will have any trouble getting some.” 

He was instructed to have tackle, bait and 
everything ready to start at 7 next morning, 
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and when the time came, we boarded his cat- 
boat and were soon on the way. A delightful 
sail of seven miles took us out of the sound, 
and three miles more, in the open ocean, found 
us on the shark grounds. 

The tackle used for sharking is certainly 
not designed to deceive, and if it were not 
that he wants to swallow everything he sees, 
the shark might enjoy the luxury of his ocean 
home, and live to the ripe old age of other 
despots of the deep. (Whales are said to live 
1,000 years.) The line used to catch sharks is 
an ordinary clothes line, and should be new. 
The hook is made of a steel rod (¥ in.) eighteen 
inches long, attached to a one-inch chain two 
feet long, to prevent the shark biting it in 
two. 

On reaching the grounds, we anchored in 
about five fathoms, or thirty feet, of water. We 
put half a bluefish upon one hook and three 
good-sized fish heads upon another, and threw 
them out from opposite sides of the boat, then 
awaited developments. 

‘‘How do you land one when you get it on 
your hook ?”’ asked one of the party. 

‘“We haul them alongside and generally 
hammer them over the nose with this bat,’’ 
said the skipper, producing a baseball bat. 
“That stuns them, and then we kill them; 


‘some shoot ’em.”’ 


We were prepared for both means of war- 
fare. The baseball crank of the party was to 
wield the bat, and was dubbed ‘‘ Casey”’ for 
the occasion. I was to try my hand at shoot- 
ing every time the fish showed himself, while 
the other man of the party was to haul in, as- 
sisted by the skipper and his mate. 

During the first ten minutes we expectantly 
watched the lines. . 

The great ocean, spreading out before our 
unaccustomed eyes, on which was a light 
‘that never was on sea or shore,” gave to us 
all thoughts that were unspeakable, but that it 
were well if they could be spoken; thoughts 
of noble deeds, of beauty, of duty, of truth, of 
the nobility of life as given to man alone. 

The wind had now died down. The noise 
of the surf, breaking upon the beach, sounded 
like a hundred freight trains at a great dis- 
tance. The silence was broken by the man 
who held one line, saying: 

««There is something at my hook.” 

«Let him alone,” said the skipper. 

This brought a transformation on board in 
much less time than it takes to write it. 
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“Casey” went to the bat. 

I got the fire-arms, which consisted of two 
thirty-two calibre revolvers. The other line 
was fastened, and every one was on the tip- 
toe of expectation with all eyes upon the line 
that was running out. 

“Wait till he starts to run away with it, 
then pull for all you're worth,” said the skip- 
per. 

Presently the line began running out at a 
lively rate. 

‘Now give it to him and get him fastened 
on your hook,” said the skipper. 

A long hard pull was given on the line, 
which met considerable resistance, and the 
fight was on. The three men hauled away 
on the rope, occasionally letting it slip as the 
shark made a dart away from the boat. Their 
efforts were followed in a few moments by the 
swift dart of a monster shark. The revolver 
was discharged, and in an instant the body 
was out of sight. 

‘«We've got a whale!” ‘“He’sagood one!” 
‘He's a terror!’’ were some of the exclama- 
tions upon first sight of our trophy. 

‘The men hauled away and the next time he 
came up nearer, and two or three shots were 
had at him, but the revolver seemed a toy, 
and I never heard it make such faint reports 
in all my life. The next time we had a better 
sight of his wicked looking head. His small 
eyes, pointed nose, projecting over a mouth 
filled with a dangerous looking mass of teeth, 
did not improve his appearance upon closer 
acquaintance. 

A little more hauling brought him alongside, 
and a number of blows with the bat across 
the nose brought him into subjection, while I 
tried to make up in quantity with my revolver 
what I lacked in precision, and the great gray 
monster was finally dispatched. It was then 
only that his cavernous mouth was shown. 
Three rows of teeth were in both upper and 
lower jaws, unlike the white shark, which has 
six rows of teeth in the upper jaw and four in 
the lower. This one could have swallowed a 
medium-sized sheep. The hide was gray on 
the back and tail, and white underneath 
and feels, when rubbed the wrong way, 
like sandpaper; it has no scales, and we 
are told that joiners use this rough skin for 
polishing fine-grained wood, and for covering 
the hilts of swords to make them firmer in the 
grasp. 

It required the combined strength of five 
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men to haul our prey up on the side of the 
boat, and he measured twelve feetlong. Two 
others, somewhat smaller, were hauled in dur- 
ing the next hour, and we returned in the 
afternoon after deciding that the sport was as 
fine as any we had ever enjoyed. 

Mrs El. 1B.) Et: 


For Courtesies Received. 


We desire to return our thanks to the follow- 
ing named gentlemen, for courtesies received 
during our late visit to Lake Geneva, to paint 
the cisco of that beautiful water: 

To Mr. John E. Burton, A. S. Alfred and 
Mr. Cawthorne for their personal untiring at- 
tention and efforts, through which we were 
enabled to get fine specimens of the cisco and 
large-mouthed black bass. 

To Captain Wesley N. Johnson, who kindly 
furnished the use of his steam yacht, ‘‘ De- 
spatch,” for an excursion on the lake. 

To Mr. Eph. Sanford, the proprietor of the 
fishing boat line, who placed his steamer, 
‘« Wilbur F. Junior,” at our disposal, on which 
we were able to visit at will the best cisco 
grounds, 

To Mr. Will. Bullock for the excellent pho- 
tographs used in illustrating views at Lake 
Geneva in this issue of our magazine. 

To the mayor of the city and citizens gener- 
ally for the courtesy of their reception and 
uniform kindness, during our stay at Lake 
Geneva. 





Excellent Black Bass Fishing. 


For your information in answering inquiries 
concerning good bass fishing: grounds, I give 
below scores made in the vicinity of Eagle 
river, Wis., by Mr. Walter Stager, of Ster- 
ling, Ill.: July 20, in Loon lake, 69 black bass ; 
July 22, in Franklin lake, 50 black bass; July 
23, in Franklin lake, 50 black bass; July 24, in 
Loon lake, 132 black bass. 

W. B. KNISKERN, 
G, P. and T. A., C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 

Curcaco, Ill. 


The Only Outing This Season. 


In a letter just received from ‘‘ ye editor of 
ye ANGLER,” that gentleman makes bold to ad- 
dress me as ‘‘Old fellow,’’ and chides me for 
my long, long silence. Therefore I hasten to 
reply in an open letter, in a measure, to par- 
tially repudiate the charge, and also to show 
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to my numerous fellow-anglers of the old 
school that ‘‘me ’eart is young,” even if lhave 
not cut a figure of late with the rod and line. 

Hippocrates says, ‘‘ Life is short and the art 
long,” but if Hippo had lived in the present 
day, and had been acquainted with Brother 
Harris on lake and stream, he would have ac- 
knowledged, after following Bre’r H— about, 
that life and art are both long. Of course 
Hippo had reference to angling in speaking of 
‘the art,” for we know him to have been a 
physician of good standing, and therefore an 
enthusiastic and honest fisherman, of course. 

First I hear from ye editor in the West; 
again in Florida, then from the Ouinaniche 
country, then from various cities in various 
States, and now again from New York, where 
he has arrived with his artist from an outing 
west of the Mississippi, where he has again 
been up to his old tricks of catching fish and 
having his faithful follower portray the freshly- 
caught beauties upon canvas for the advance- 
ment of his incomparable work on game 
fishes. 

A relation of my outing for this season will 
not occupy much space, etc., so here goes: 

Gourd-neck Lake; went by carriage nine 
miles; two of us; basket of lunch, pail of min- 
nows. 

9 A. M.—Began fishing; 9:7.42, caught first 
fish, goggle-eye, length 8 13-16 inches, weight 
4 17-31 ounces; immediately celebrated event 
by applying to the lunch, after which we re- 
sumed fishing; 9:22.43, ketched ’n other. But 
why go on to tell how the reel whizzed, etc. 
Suffice it to say that we caught pan-fish with 
such regularity that the well-known remark of 
the Governor of North Carolina to his brother 
gov nor of the next State south, was not made, 
and yet we only hit the lunch when we ketched 
a fish. 

7 Pp. M.—Left for home with plenty of perch 
and goggles. 

And that's all there is to my outing this 
year, and you can understand why I do not 
send in any articles. ‘Old Fellow” must 
have more inspiration than can be gained from 
the lunch basket. M. G. 


PRES PRCT St STR 
The Death of John Mead, of South Bridgton, Me. 


The death of John Mead, which occurred on 
August 10, will recall to all of us the genial 
and instructive correspondent who, at one 
time, contributed so much of value to our col- 
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umns on the subjects of fish culture and an- 
gling. For years past physical afflictions pre- 
vented him from using the pen, and by slow 
and painful degrees he sunk under them. 
Mr. Mead was not only a fish student of un- 
usual ardor of research, but had the rare gift 
of an artist, and delighted in painting the 
game fishes of Maine, his native State. Many 
highly prized oils from his brush are owned 
by anglers in different sections of the country. 
He was esteemed by the people of the town in 
which he lived, and his death is a personal 
loss to those who knew the sincerity and un- 
swerving truthfulness of his character. 


Rapid Changes in Coloration of Fish. 


Will you kindly give me an explanation of 
the rapid changes in the colors of fishes, and 
why the fishes of the tropical seas are more 
brilliant in coloration than those of the north. 

New York City, Aug. 31. tals 15}, 10). 

Some years ago a similar query was sent us, 
and the reply we then made will, no doubt, an- 
swer the purposes of our correspondent, “ H. B. 
D.” We quote: 


The text of this query is not strictly accurate. 
Many tropical and sub-tropical fishes are not 
more brilliant in coloration than their northern 
congeners, notably the sheephead, weakfish, 
the rays and others. The intensity and _ bril- 
liancy of coloration in many tropical fishes is 
owing to the well-known scientific fact that 
their coloration is affected, sensibly and almost 
instantaneously, by the depth and condition of 
the water in which they chance to lie. In the 
tropical seas the rays of light, owing to the 
translucent clearness of the water, penetrate to 
a great depth. This alone would partially ac- 
count for the brilliancy in many fishes with a 
southern habitat. Again fish, as all old trout 
anglers know, assume an analogous color to 
their physical surroundings. Many, like the 
stone-roller, take upon them so closely the color 
of the bottom of streams, that they become al- 
most indistinguishable to the human eye. In 
tropical seas the effect of the beautifully 
brilliant coral and plant growths among which 
the fishes of those waters are reared and “have 
their being,” is to give them garbs in patterns 
of the most bizarre fashion—in color, black, 
blue, pink, red, yellow, etc., mingling in spots, 
lines and bands, diagonal, horizontal and 
oblique. On this subject that old navigator, 
Captain Cook, wrote, when discovering the 
coral reefs of Palmerston Island : 

“The colors of the different sorts of fishes 
were the most beautiful that can be imagined 
—the yellow, blue, red, black, etc., far exceed- 
ing anything that art can produce. These 
various forms, also, contributed to increase the 
richness of this sub-marine grotto, which could 
not be surveyed without a pleasing transport.” 
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In this connection it will be of interest to 
quote Giinther as to the cause of variation in 
color obtaining in fishes: 

“The changes of colors are produced in two 
ways; either by an increase or decrease of the 
black, red, yellow, etc., pigment-cells or chrom- 
atophers, in the skin of the fish, or by the rapid 
contraction or expansion of the chromatophers 
which happen to be developed ‘The former 
change is gradual, like every kind of growth or 
development: the latter rapid, owing to the 
great sensitiveness of the cells, but certainly 
involuntary. In many bright-shining fishes— 
as mackerels, mullets—the colors appear to be 
brightest in the time intervening between the 
capture of the fish and its death, a phenomena 
clearly due to the pressure of the convulsively- 
contracted muscles on the chromatophers. 
(This will answer the query of W. D., who 
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wishes to know why the dolphin rapidly 
changes color when dying.) External irrita- 
tion readily excites the chromatophers to ex- 
pand—a fact unconsciously utilized by fisher- 
men, who, by scaling the red mullet im- 
mediately before its death, produce the desired 
intensity of the red color of the skin, without 
which the fish would not be saleable. How- 
ever, it does not require such stronz measures 
to prove the sensitiveness of the chromatophers 
to external irritation; the mere change from 
darkness into light is sufficient to induce them 
to contract, the fish appearing paler, and vice 
versa. In trout which are kept in dark places, 
the black chromatophers are expanded, and 
consequently such specimens are very dark 
colored; when removed to the light they be- 
come paler almost instantly ”’ 
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[We solicit for publication, under this department heading, contributions of interest to Angling 
Cyclists, particularly outings on the wheel to fishing waters]. 


Women Who Ride. 


The literature of a recreation always keeps 
pace with the growth of the pastime. . Able 
pens do their work, and there is always a 
writer or two who get to the top, but of all 
outdoor sports wheeling would seem to be the 
last to develop a special literary talent, de- 
scriptive or didactic, which brings commen- 
dation even from the critical in literary mat- 
ters. Mildred Marshall, in this connection, 
comes to the fore as one of the best of writers 
on wheel subjects, and her last production, 
aligned with some really good verse, is on the 
different styles and kinds of women who ride. 
Here is what she says: 


There is the girl who sits unsteadily on her 
saddle and wobbles from her waist up like a 
badly made blane-mange. 

There is the girl who leans far forward in 
imitation of the ‘‘scorcher,” and fondly imag- 
ines she looks professional and is gaining 
speed steadily in that positlon. 

There is the girl who leans far back, her 
body at an angleof 45°, and ‘‘drives” her 
wheel as a modern Jehu does his horse. 

There is the girl who will ride on a low-hung 
saddle, and whose knees punch the air as she 
rides. 

There is the girl who rides, wearing a 
worried look, seeing neither to the right nor 
the left; she bows not to her mother nor to her 
father, nor yet to the stranger within her 
gates; she sees them all at a hurried glance 
from her eye, but bicycling is not the time or 
place for exchange of social civilities, thinks 
she. 

There is the big, fat woman, looking as if 
she had been spilt on her wheel and had ‘‘ run 
over”’ the sides of it; she rides to reduce her 
flesh; there is the scrawny and scraggy girl, 
built on the architectural plan of a hat-rack, 
riding to gain a little needed avoirdupois. 

There is the girl who grasps the handle-bars 
with a clutch of death, and wouldn’t let them 
go for the gold of Indies or of Or. There is 
the girl who rides jauntily erect and steadily 
on a high saddle, guiding her wheel with one 
hand, the other hand in the hip-pocket of her 
little bloomer-loons; she nods gaily to friends 
a-wheel and condescendingly to friends afoot, 
and she is the very girl who runs head-fore- 
most into the first vehicle that passes her. 

There is the girl who rides, inwardly loath- 
ing it, because she thinks it’s swagger to 
wheel; there’s another who rides to prove that 
there is nothing in this fiz de szécle age she 


can’t do; there’s the New Woman who rides 
to show she is emancipated; there’s the girl 
who rides because her sweetheart wants her 
to; there’s the rich girl who rides because she 
has found a new toy to spend her money on; 
there’s the poor girl who rides because she 
wants to do as the rich girls do. 

But commend us to the girl who rides for 
health and exercise, and fresh air, who loves 
the sport for its own sake, who is glad of a 
wholesome recreation to be added to the dowry 
of women. 


A Fishing Trip on the Wheel. 


‘«Up the Schuylkill,” writes an ardent lover 
of angling and the wheel, ‘‘I went last month 
on my new cycle. My objective point was 
Yankee Dam at Limerick, thirty miles above 
Philadelphia, but I intended tostop at the dam 
near Manayunk, where you and I, in the days 
gone by, have scored some mighty bass; and 
again to stop at Royer’s Ford, where we waded 
and fly fished a lovely two miles stretch of 
water more than ten years agone. 

‘‘Out Ridge avenue I pedalled over a good 
road until I reached the smoke-burthened 
town of Manayunk, where, diverging to the left, 
I found our old haunts, rocky and stream 
beautitied as they were in the oldtimes. There 
was that big boulder where you and I fished 
together in 1878, one on each side of it, and 
you, with your old jagged, worn-out leader fly, 
which left a stern-wheel steamer wake behind 
it, caught five grand black bass before I had a 
rise, although our flies lit on the cast within — 
three feet of each other. There was the 
mighty rock that subdivided the falls and left 
two great still pools, edged with mist on their 
upper ends, with white eddies curling around 
the brown sides of the big rock, and fringing it 
with lace-like folds of silver, and below the 
water, as if tired out by its great fight with 
the stone adamant, subsides in a quiet reach 
with a mass of small boulders on either side, 
and smaller ones at the end, through the in- 
terstices of which the Schuylkill sang its 
merry song before it reached the contaminat- 
ing refuse of the mills that throng its banks. 
In the pools I found bass, and stood within an 
inch (I think) of the spot where in your ‘ Two 
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Fish and Two Fishers,’ you put the Master 
as he showed the Tyro how to catch ‘Old 
Fin.’ I caught, then and there, three bronze- 
backers of 144, 2 and 2% pounds each, and it 
was on our old-fashioned dressed flies of sober 
hues, the turkey-brown prevailing. Nonsense 
to talk to me of new combinations of feathers 
when I find that the old patterns of a score of 
years ago kill on this water and all others I 
have visited for nearly half a century, better 
than the new-fangled ones. 

‘‘T spent two hours at our ancient stamping 
ground, and then bowled away over a fine 
macadamized road, of light grades, to that cosy 
hostelry at Royers Ford, where for many a 
summer we rested after our bouts with the 
bass. The dear old landlady was not there to 
greet me. Peace to her ashes! Stabling my 
pedalling steed, I rigged up my tackle and 
walked thirty yards to the pool above the 
bridge. You rememberit, for it was there you 
told, or did not tell, the biggest fish yarn of 
your life; how you saw a black bass in the 
shallows of this pool come thirty feet after 
your fly, and take it as it fluttering fell upon 
the surface. From this pool I took three more 
black bass of over a pound weight each. 

““T then remounted my pneuniatic iron steed 
and coursed it over a fine country road two 
miles, to where our old fishing box stood in 
1880. It was ona high bluff, you know, and 
the Schuylkill lapped its base, which it still 
does, but not even a hemlock splinter is left to 
remind one of the shanty where we passed so 
many happy days. I dismounted, leaving my 
wheel on the bank opposite the old fish weir, 
and waded across to the western side of it, 
where on the shallow white beach I could see 
the jumping minnows affrighted and frantic 
over the feeding rushes of the black bass, and 
just there I passed the grandest hour of my 
life, catching six big fellows nearly two pounds 
each. After this great experience I felt as if I 
had had enough of sport to round up the day, 
and well for me that it was so, for when I 
reached Yankee Dam, a few hundred more 
vards up the river, I found the water covered 
with country rods and baits floating and 
daping in every direction. And so I came 
back to Philadelphia, absent from there just 
fourteen hours, five of which were spent 
wheeling and the balance at meals and on the 
stream. It cost me just $1.25.” 

[Thanks, old chum for this reminiscence. It 
recalls halcyon days, when “sculls” (peace to 
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his ashes), Mal. Shipley, and you, and I had 
daily bouts with the lordly bronzebackers of the 
Schuylkill. I am glad to hear that they still 
loiter among its pools and feed in the gloaming. 
I hope to be with you before the season ends 
with another “jagged, worn-out fly,” with its 
characteristic “stearn-wheel steamer wake.”— 
Wie Gx EL] 


Prices in 1896. 


It is the same old history repeating itself 
commercially as well as historically. Given a 
demand for anything that man or woman uses, 
and the supply at once comes to even up 
things. Perhaps this rule has never been so 
exceptionally illustrated than in the case of 
the manufacture of bicycles and the demand 
for them, and while wheels could not be man- 
ufactured this year quickly enough to supply 
the people who wanted them, there is no such 
condition to fear next year. In every section 
new manufactures are springing up, and every 
man, woman or child who wants one can get it 
in 1896 on order at once. 

This condition is apt to lead to the intro- 
duction of many worthless wheels, for the ma- 
jority of people, especially those in moderate 
circumstances, who have a yearning beyond 
control for a bicycle, will buy one of any qual- 
ity so long as the price comes within their 
means, and the machine looks ‘‘O. K.” to their 
eyes. The craze is on them, and the pedalled 
horse they must have. 

But it is to the manufacturer of the best 
class of wheels that the big reward will come 
as the seasons pass and the demand grows. 
It will be like it is with all good things—‘ the 
best is the cheapest in the long run,” and a 
badly constructed wheel will illustrate this 
axiom more speedily than any other article 
ever placed in the market. So we say to man- 
ufacturers: Persevere in your efforts to give 
the strongest and the smoothest riding wheel 
that money and skill can make, and the market 
is yours, if the price is fair and not prohibitive 
to nine persons out of ten. Zhe Wheelman 
has an article on this subject from which we 
quote: 

‘‘What will the price be next year?” That 
query is being drummed into the ear pretty 
early, but it goes to show a certain feverish 
anxiety. And for a wonder the question is 
being agitated more by the old concerns than 
by the new ones—possibly the latter are too 


busy planning to bother about such a thing as 
the price. 
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One of the old concerns recently expressed 
to us the hope that the price would tumble, 
especially with the old concerns, which he 
thought would check and steady the rush of 
new people into the business of manufacturing 


bicycles. We think the hope and wish an 
illusion. The new concerns will start in better 


equipped than many of the old concerns, who 
are still using machinery which is obsolete, 
when compared with the improved kind turned 
out to-day. The new concerns start in with 
the latest machinery, and can buy material 
raw and in parts pretty cheap for cash. They 
will have the benefit of all experiments paid 
for by the old concerns, which cost millions. 

So it looks as if the price-cutting (if there 
be any) will come from the big new concerns, 
who may get panicky and cut loose as to price 
in order to get a good start in disposing of 
their product. There doesn’t, at present, seem 
to be any cause to suspect that '96 prices are 
going to be any lower (as far as high grades 
go) than they were this year, and there is no 
apparent reason why they should. 

The manufacturers couldn't commence to 
supply the demand early this season, and it is 
natural to suppose that many would-be pur- 
chasers, who were disappointed in not getting 
wheels, will try again next year. A man or 
woman gets the fever in April or May, and 
unless they get their wheel promptly the fever 
passes away, the attack being renewed the 
following year with more intensity than ever. 
Then, there must be expected a natural in- 
crease of new buyers over this year. Possibly 
a third more people will buy bicycles in 1896 
than in 1895. The export trade is also gaining 
slowly but steadily, as the export figures show, 
and which will continue to be of more import- 
ance each year. Altogether the outlook is 
favorable, and the man who goes below the 
century for a first-class wheel will only em- 
ulate a well-known pioneer concern who gave 
away upwards of $1,000,000 this year by re- 
ducing from $125 to $100. They could prob- 
ably have sold all the wheels they could make 
at the latter figure. 


Low Rate Account Grand Army Encampment at 
Louisville.—On the occasion of the Twenty-Ninth An- 
nual Encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic 
at Louisville, Ky., September irth to 14th, a rate of one 
cent per mile has been put in effect over the West 


Shore Railroad, the net rate from New York to 
Louisville and return being $17.35, and proportionately 
lower from stations north and west of New York. 

By order of the Department Commander, Edward 
J. Atkinson, the West Shore Railroad has been 
designated as the official route, and in return for this 
official recognition they have scheduled a special train 
to leave New York Sunday, September 8th, at 9.00 A. 
M., which will run onthe time of its ‘‘ Day Express” 
through to Louisville without any change of cars. 

It is expected that the encampment will bring forth 
a grand rally of veterans and their friends. 

In addition to the many attractions at the encamp- 
ment, the dedication of Chickamauga and Chattanooga 
National Park will take place. Rates of one.cent per 
mile have been authorized for this side trip, and the 
limit of the return tickets of the West Shore Railroad 
will permit a stay of an extended period if desired. 

A special issue of tickets and advertising matter has 
been placed in the hands of the agents of the West 
Shore Railroad, and can be had on application. 


Great is the Cotton States and International Expo- 
sition, Atlanta, Ga.—Enormous preparations are being 
made for the coming Exposition, which opens Septem- 
ber 18th and closes December 31st. Probably no other 
city of similar size and environments in the world, 
certainly no other such city in the United States, 
would have undertaken this great enterprise so won- 
derfully accomplished by Atlanta, and even Atlanta 
could not have done this without the Southern Rail- 
way—the greatest Southern System entering Atlanta 
from all four points of the compass, North, South, 
East, West—absolutely the only railway entering the 
Exposition grounds, and consequently the only line 
bringing passengers from all parts of the world into 
the gates of Atlanta, and into the grounds of the Ex- 
position, performing the best service and affording 
liberal rates. 

On the direct line to California and Florida, this 
railway gives the tourist and pleasure-seeker an op- 
portunity to visit one of the grandest Expositions next 
to the Chicago World's Fair. The facilities from New 
York and the East in reaching Atlanta could not be 
improved upon. The Southern Railway, the great 
trunk line between the North and South, operates 
solid Pullman vestibuled trains, New York to New 
“Orleans, Memphis, Jacksonville, Chattanooga, giving 
through Pullman sleeping and dining car service 
from New York via Atlanta, the Gate City of the 
South. For further information, descriptive book in 
thirteen different languages, address any officer of the 
Southern Railway. New York office, 271 Broadway. 
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NO GOODS SOLD AT RETAIL where Dealers Carry Our Line. Ask Your Dealer for Barnard’s 
Goods; if He Cannot Supply You, Send Direct to us. Send for Catalogue. 


GEO. BARNARD & CO. 1552507? Madison St., Chicago 


Ricy i STKGIGHT CUT 


M —.4 No. 1&— 
©) ND CIGGREGGES 


CIGARETTE SMOKERS who are willing to pay a little more 
than the price charged for the ordinary trade Cigarettes, will 
find THIS BRAND superior to all others. 


The Richmond Straight Cut No. 1 Cigarettes 


are made from the brightest, most delicate in flavor and high- 
est cost Gold Leaf grown in Virginia. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, and observe that the name of Manufacturer, 
as below, is on every package. 
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+DIVINE’Sie 
Patent Folding Boat and Camp Stove 
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New York Office and Salesroom: 








Send for Catalogue also for Catalogue of 


DIVINE’S 
Fine Hand-Made Fishing Rods, 
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FRED D. DIVINE, Utica, N. Y. 


The W. FRED QUINBY CO., 294 Broadway 


CHARLES PLATH & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FISHING RODS AND TACKLE, 
SNELLED HOOKS, LEADERS, MINNOW CANCS AND FLIES, 


DMO. se) Canal St 


INS 7 Wom Cita 


NEW CATALOGUE (profusely illustrated) of all grades of Fishing Tackle, Rod-makers’ Supplies, Reels, 
Fish Hooks, Silkworm Gut, Flies, Artificial Baits and every requisite for anglers. ANGLERS, send 10 cents in 
stamps for large catalogue. (Please deduct amount from your first order.) 

NOTE. —We will send post-paid, on receipt of price, any of the following named goods. If the amount be 
one dollar or more we will mail our new Catalogue gratis. 


FINE TROUT AND GRAYLING FLIES. 


ReeulariGragde: 2.cecnesakecke: eeu 30 per doz. 
Best > Be See eae Acoma. to DO sh 
RitravcichiGrade@:cs acer ricicctiim act seems 75 aS 
Miurnedewincc ees ear smectes .e este were 1 OG ss 


Gnats and Midges........... ....- . 00 os 
Fine Salmon Flies to Order. 
SELECTED GuT LEADERS AND CASTING LINES. 


Three feet. Six feet. 
Single Gut, Regular Trout...... $ .50 $1.00 per doz. 
OE Bestvirouwte. = cen. 1.00 = 2.00 es 


ae Regular Black Bass 1.75 3.50 ie 
hg Best Black Bass.. .. 2.00 4.00 = 
Double Gut, Best Black Bass.... 150 3.00 Ge 


Extra " .. 2.40 4.80 <4 
Treble: Gubscsdes ccs obeew dics 1.50 3.00 “¢ 
OuR CELEBRATED SNELLED HOOKS. 
Extra High Grade Single Gut... .......30c. per doz. 
es = Double Gut .. ..... 40c. gf 
First Grade Single Gut ... ........... .- 20c. Ss 
ee MDowbleGubt. aise. ee ..B0e. re 
Special Grade Single Gut........ ..-... 12c. as 
SS Double'Gut ssc 20e “ 


FINE BLACK BASS AND LAKE FLIES. 
Regular Casting. .....-...-.-.-.ics-0.- =-- .19 DEW GOZ, 
oa with helper ..... SOO toe 

Best Casting - 








: OR ae 
Regular Trolling, Double Gut 85 be 
Best es So) Tt aes Bt |35°8) “e 
BmewWiake Plies’. ...52%.<ds0 4-1 SOLO. 50! 1075) aa 

SILK WORM Gut (10U STRANDS IN HANK.) 

Ordinary Trout-... «co... $ .40 per hank. 

Regular So eee -O0 * 

Best S- .60 y 

Ordinary Bass: -eeeeseee ee eee eee eee “76: py 

Regular Smumeyaleetsvarsiche iste etches tee oieiote peor 1.00 =e 

Best De Wve cel ops Nails-cisictend io ater nee Me 15D) te 

Extra ES sons chaveuaarapaie re apc\brei sh "ie (oy aerate 1.75 on 

Reoular Salmon:..<2 9) sassechescekee 3.00) ase 

HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO Rops. 

German Silver Best Hand-made Fly . . ... ....$12.00 
* ox ne Baltho a eee cess aL en00 
ad Flyor Henshalli a) 9) ee eee eed 

Nickeled se Cee ee oe ene rt eer 6.00 

r ef IR Me homer eee Lafiebiciats 3.50 


All Styles of Salt Water Rods. 


TRADE PRICES AND DISCOUNT SHEET TO DEALERS. 
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Ud e bave for sale in their season Brook Trout eee and Young Fry, also 

yearlings and half-pound trout for stocking streams and ponds. We have 
been unable to fill all our orders for yearlings this season, but having now increased 
our facilities we expect to be able to furnish yearlings in quantities to suit customers. 


We guarantee our eggs to be best quality, full count and properly packed. 
We also guarantee safe delivery of yearlings. We make special prices on eggs and 
fry to Fish Commissioners. Correspondence solicited. Address, 


Persons ordering Eggs should do ee a. W. HOXIE & CO ° 
“any 


so early, as we begin shipping in 
December. Carolina, Washington Co., R. I. 


CYCLISTS, OARSMEN, BALL PLAYERS AND 


ATHLETES GENERALLY y ™* Finest Fishing Grounds 
é 
é 
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INSTANTLY RELIEVES 
Soreness and Stiffness 
in the Muscles. 


ATHLETES, GYGLISTS, 


Ls 
_ El? 

Nacuignen onmarve | ¢ (Queen & Crescent 
: 





ARE TO BE 
FOUND ON THE LINE OF THE 


GANOBIST, GOLF PLAYERS 
SHOULD USE IT. 

Quick in action. Clean and pleasant in use. 
20c.=25c. Box. Trainer’s size, $1. 
Sold by druggists and dealers in sporting goods 
FE. FOUGERA & CO., 30 William St., oh Be 


If you are contemplating an outing 
consult the ANGLER first, then secure 
your tickets via this line. Double 
daily service from Cincinnati and 
Louisville to Florida, Louisiana, Texas 
and intermediate States. 


Connects at New Orleans and Shreveport for 
Texas, Mexico and California. 


STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES 


30 N. William Street, New York. 





W. C. RINEARSON, Gen’l Passenger Agent, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Why not Give.. 


THE BRISTOL STEEL FISHING ROD 


..a Trial? 


You are sure to be pleased with the action and the 
many good qualities of the rod. 


Sixteen Styles. Send for our 40-page catalogue. 
Weights, 6 1=2 to 12 I=2 0z. It is free 


THE HORTON -MEG. CO., Bristol, Conn., U.S.A. 


a ee EEE 
WOO D’S ATTRACT Greatest minnow casting bait for all kinds of bass 
and trout ever used. Every fisherman wants one. 
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Interchangeable Hooks, Indestructible. 
Mailed to all parts of the United States for 25 cents. Agents wanted, 
REUBEN WOOD’S SONS’ CO., Sole Manufacturers, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


The Successful Bait must appeal to the sense of taste as well as sight. In the early sea- 

son, or in the forest, where the water may be thick or of natural 
= color, the baited hook alone often fails to attract the attention of the 
fish. For such fishing the ‘‘ Attractor” is particularly designed. The small spoon playing just ahead of the 
bait produces a flash which draws the fish; as the fish finds genuine food in the bait, it is not instantly 
thrown out, thus giving the angler the desired time ‘‘to strike.” For minnow-casting, floating and rift 
fishing, the ‘* Attractor” has no equal. 


SMALL PROFITS, QUIGK SALES 
= 








24c. a Dozen. 
Send us 20c. for an assorted samp’e doz. 





OO0000 


1000 SPLIT BAMBOO RODS | A FirSt-GlaSs Line ton. 
$1.02 Bach aH ree Extra. First-G1ass Travel... 


CHICAGO, DETROIT, BUFFALO, 
Fly Rods, 9% ft., 5 ozs.; 10% ft., 6 ozs. NEW YORK, BOSTON - x 


Bait Rods, 9 ft., 7 ozs. ; 10 ft., 9 ozs. IN : 
nd from the... . 
OCO000C00 @ EAST, SOUTH AND WEST 
On ve “BE ~ DE ~ DE *? 


AE: H. H. KIFFE COk To Mackinac Island and the Fishing Resorts of 


Northern Michigan .. . 
523 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
2S" Send ten cents for a Summer Note Book, to O. W. RUG- 


Tackle Catalogues sent Free on Application GLES, Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agt., CHICAGO. 
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RACTICAL TEXT PAPERS ON THE ART OF ANGLING 


The following treatises are contained in the back numbers of THE AMERICAN ANGLER and will be 


sent, post paid, for 10 cents each. 
Place, New York City. 


Fishing Implements 


Basket Straps, Shoes, etc. June, 3, 1882. 

How to Save Tackle. May 14, 1887. 

A Combination Fish Basket. lllustrated. April 23, 1887. 

The Proper Weight and Length of Rods. Illustrated. 
February 10, 26, 1887. 

A New Reverse Tied Fly. Illustrated. Marchs, 1887. 

The Epting Fly—A Study in Colors. Ill. March s,’87. 

The Sunfish Fly. Illustrated. March 19, 1887. 

The Water Glass. Illustrated. February 5, 1887. 

Hooks for Trolling Gangs. February 14, 1885. 

Sandals for Rubber Wading Boots. Illustrated. 
September 20, 1884. 

History of the Fish Hook. October 4, 1884. 

Preserving Fish as Specimens. January 26, 1884. 

A Landing Net for Rapid Streams. Ill. Jan. 1, 1887 

Tin Creels—How to Make Them Illustrated. 
December 4, 1886 ; January 1, 1887. 

Improved Lip-Hook Fastening. Ill. Oct. 24, 1885 

Practical Hints on Knots and Ties. Ill. Oct. 10, 1885, 

Practical Receipts for Anglers, Nov. r4, 28, Dec. 26, 85. 

How to Make an Effective Artificial Bait. Oct. 17, 85. 

How to Tie Bass and Other Flies. Illustrated. Sep- 
tember 12, 19, 26, October 3, 1885. 

The Use of ‘‘ Leaders.”’ July 25, 1885. 

Rod Joints. Illustrated. Oct 20, Nov. ro, 1883. 

Dressings for Flies. September 29, 1883. 

Anglers’ Knots: How to Tie Them. Illustrated. Aug- 
ust 18, September 8, Oct. 6, 1883. 

The Henshall Rod: Dimensions, etc., given by Dr. 
James A. Henshall. July 21, 1883. 

Amateur Rod Making. Illustrated. July 21, Sept. 
29, Oct. 13, Nov. 17, Dec. 22, 1883; Jan. 5, 12, 19, 26, Feb. 
2, 9, 16, 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Minnow Rods: Their Construction, etc. 
July 7, 1883. 

A Serviceable Fishing Poat: How to Build It. 
Illustrated. December 20, 1884. 

The Reel, Its Place on the Rod. March 24, June 16, ’83. 

A Sole Leather Bait Box. Illustrated. Dec. 23, 1882. 

Waterproofing Fish Lines. November 18, 1882. 

Light vs. Heavy Rods August 26, 1882. 

Tackle and Traps. March 15, 1884. 

The Reel Gaffand Rod. June 3, 1882. 

Trouting in the White Mountains. December 2, 1882. 

Trolling for Lake (Salmon) Trout. May 27, 1882. 

Trout of the Yosemite. May 27, 1882. 


) Black and Fresh=Water Bass 


The Yellow Bass. Illustrated. May 7, 1887. 

The White or Silver Bass. Illustrated. April 30, 1887. 

Do Black Bass Migrate? January 8, 1887. 

Habits of the Black Bass. March 21, 28, 1885. 

A Treatise on the Strawberry Bass (Croppie.) Illus- 
trated. August 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Fishing in Lake Champlain. February 
2, 9, 16, 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Grounds Near Baltimore, Md. Feb. 23. ’84. 

Black Bass Fishing at Henderson Harbor, N. Y. 
July 12, August 30, November 1, 1884. 

Black Bass Fishing Kelly’s Isl., Lake Erie. April 25, ’85. 


Miscellaneous Fresh=Water Fish 


The Carp from an Angling Standpoint. Nov. 19, 1881. 

The Smelt of Sebago Waters; Description, Capture, 
etc. Illustrated. June 16, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Lake Herring. Ill. July 7, 1883. 

The Fresh-Water Drum or Gaspergou. Illustrated. 
February 26, 1887. 


Miscellaneous Salt-Water Fish 


When and Howto Catch Weakfish. May 10, 1884. 

The Jewfish. Illustrated. Dec. 1, 1883; April 16, 1887. 

The Croaker. Illustrated. April 9, 1887, 

The Eulachon (Candlefish). Illustrated. April 2, 1887. 

The Moon Eye. Illustrated. March 19, 1887. 

The Codfish and Haddock: How Taken on the Hook. 
Illustrated. July 21, 1883. 

A Treatise onthe Hogfish: Sailor’s Choice. Illus- 
trated. September 1, 1883. 

The Shad and Snapping Mackerel: How, When and 
Where to Take Them. Illustrated. August 11, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Lafayette (Spot) and the Men- 
haden. Illustrated. July 28, 1883. 

The Sea Bass, Bergall and Tomcod; How When and 
Where to Capture Them. Illustrated. July 14, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Black Drum and Spanish Mackerel. 
Illustrated. June 30, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Blackfish and Flounder. Illustrated. 
July 7, 1883. > 


Please order by date. 
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A Treatise on the Sheepshead. Illus. -June 16, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Bluefish and Weakfish. Illustrated. 
June o, 1883. 

Trolling for Bluefish. June 17, 1882. 

The Yellow-Tail. Illustrated. May 14, 1887. 


Pike, Pickerel and Mascalonge 


The Pickerel. Illustrated. March 5s, 1887. 

The Western Brook Pickerel. Illus. March 12, 1887. 

The Sacramento Pike. Illustrated. January 8, 1887. 

A Treatise on the Pike-Perch or Wall-Eyed Pike: Hab- 
its, Habitat and Modeof Capture. Illustrated. Septem- 
ber 8, 15, 22, 29, October 6, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Mascalonge: How, Whenand Where 
to Catch Them. Illustrated. January 6, 13, 20, 27, 1883. 

Mascalonge of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi Sys- 
tems. Illustrated. June ro, 1886. 

The Propagation of the Mascalonye. Feb.5, Mch.19, ’87. 


Different [odes of Angling 


When to Strike. May 20, June ro, 1882. 

The Play of a Fish: What is It? May 14, 1887. 

How toCamp Comfortably Without Tent or Shanty. 
January 22, 1887. 

What Constitutesan Angler. 

How to Weigh Large Fish. Ill. Jan.1, April g, 188 

Transporting Live Minnows. Feb. 28. 

Insects as Angling Lures. Sept. 27, Oct. 4,11, 25, 184 

English Methodsof Bait Casting. Illustrated. Janu- 
ary 23, 30, February 6, 1886. 

New Method of Keeping Minnows Alive. 
November 6, 1886; January 29, 1887. 

Angling asa Fine Art. October 24, 1885. Asa Pastime. 
January g, 1886. 


Jan. 15, Feb. 5, 1887. 


October 23, 


Salmon and Trout 


The Atlantic Salmon: Scientificand Popular Descrip- 
tion, Habitat and Capture. Illustrated. March 31, 1883. 

The New Sunapee Lake Trout: Is it the ‘‘Blue-Black?” 
Illustrated. February 19, 1887. 

Seth Green on How to Catch Lake Trout. 

How to Feed Young Trout. February 7, 1885. 

Spinning for Large Trout. August 23, 1884. 

abits of Trout. October 4, 1884. 

Fishing for Sea Trout. February g, 1884. 

A Treatise on the Land-Locked Salmon. May 17, ’84. 

Trout Fishing on Rapid Streams. December 29, 1883. 

The Trout of Northern Michigan. June 9g, 1883. 

About the Dolly Varden. January 1, 22, 1887. 

StockingStreams withTrout.BySethGreen.Feb.27,’86 

Description andHabits of GermanTrout. Feb. 13,1886. 

TheTrout Streams of WesternNo.Caroiina. Jan. 8, 87. 

Seth Green on Growth of Young Trout. May 16, 1885. 

The Bisby Trout: Scientificand Popular Description. 
How They are Caught, ete. Illus. Oct. 13, 20, 1883. 

What is a Pike? What is a Pickerel? Illustrated. De- 
cember 16, 1882; January 5, 1880. 

A Treatise on the Pike: Habitat, Tackle Used, etc. 
Illustrated. March 3, ro, 17, 24, 1883. a 

Grayling 

Fly Fishing for Grayling: Its History, etc. 
23, 1886; February 5, 1887. 

Fishing for the Grayling of Michigan. Illustrated. No- 
vember 28, March 21, 1887. 


Angling Resorts 


The Dead River Regions of Maine. July 12, 1884. 
How to Reach the Nepigon. August 9, 1884. 
Fishing in Moosehead Lake. September 20, 27, 1884. 
Description and Chart of the Fishing Waters of Lake 
Champlain. January 22, 29, 1887. 
Miscellaneous 


By-Laws of a Fresh-Water Club. August 18, 1883. 

Description and Review of the American Anglers’ 
Casting Tournament. Oct. 20, 1883; Nov. 1, 1884; Oct.r 
31, 1885; May 28, June 4, 1887- 

The Inner Nature (Senses) of Fish. May 16, 23, 30, 1885. 

Best Plans for Carp Ponds. September 12, 1885. 

Alaskan Fishes. September 26, November 7, 1885. 

Game Fishes of the Northwest. May 24, 31, June 28, 
July 10, 1884. 

Rocky Mountain Trout, Montana Grayling, Whitefish 
and Rainbow Trout: Description of How to Fish for 
Them. January 1, 8, 15, 29, 1887. 

The Game Qualities of the Troutvs. Those of the 
Grayling. January 29, 1887. ~: 
Reason and Instinct in Fishes. November 24, 1883. 

Definition of Ichthyological Terms. December 13, 20, 
27, 1884; February 7. 1885. 
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ms Layman Pneumatic Sporting Boat 
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T IS the safest, lightest and most compact portable boat on 
the market. Weighs 15 lbs., is easily inflated, and can be 
carried ina hand bag when collapsed. It is made of the 

best rubber duck cloth, in four separate compartments, had 
loops for erecting a blind, absolutely safe in any waters. 
Splendidly adapted for hunting and fishing. Being paddles 
by the feet, the hands are left free to handle either rod or 
gun. A success in every way. It is also made with full 
length wading pants. For circular and further particulars apply to the sole manufacturers. 


AGENTS WANTED 
1216 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
A (e PA He BROS 147-149 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
; , ., 126-130 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 
REACHES THE BEST 


FISHING OF WEST AND 
GROUNDS ™=® NORTHWEST 


REDUCED RATE 
EXCURSION TICKETS. 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


CHICAGO AND NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


Write W. B. KNISKERN, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, for copy 
of “ HUNTING AND FISHING ALONG THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE.” 
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ALIVE WITH GAME 


If you want good sport, plenty 
of it and no blank days send for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company’s Pamphlet, 


Fishing and Shooting. 
E. V. Skinner, 353 Broadway, New York. 
H. J. Corvin, 197 Washington St., Boston. 
C. SHeeny, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 
J. F. Lee, 232 S. Clark St., Chicago, or 


D. M. Nicholl, Gen. Pass. Agt., Montreal. 


JOKER’S DICTIONARY 


A Cyclopedia of wit and humor, containing 
826 pages of Jokes, Stories, Droll Yarns and 
clever bits of repartee on every subject likely to 
come up in social intercourse, alphabetically 
arranged according to subject. Order of your 
newsdealer; or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price, 25 cents. 


KISSING The art of Osculation curiously, 
. 


historically, humorously and po- 
etically considered. Tells all about Kissing from the 
earliest days down tothe present time. A remarkably 
curious and wonderfully interesting book. Price 25 
cents. Order of your bookseller; or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address, 


UNION BOOK COMPANY 
Box 106, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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EVERY 
TRUE 
SPORTSMAN 


Needs a Copy of Our New 


GAME BOOK. 


Send FOUR CENTS 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pas. Agt. 


Northern Pacific R. R. 
ST. PAUL, 
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FINE HUNTING and 
FISHING GROUNDS 


ALONG THE LINE OF 


The Mobile 


and 


Obio R. R. 


In Mississippi and Alabama. 


The Sportsman’s Paradise— All Kinds 
or Game, Fresh and Salt Water Fish. 


Take an outing and try our section. If you do not 
object to mixing a little business with your pleasure, 
buy a small tract of land while down. The country 
near the R.R. is filling up with Northern settlers; 
prices are advancing very fast. A small inv estment 
will return profit enough to pay for several outing 
trips. Full particulars sent by 


E. E. POSEY, Gen. Pass. Agent, MOBILE, Ala. 





The papeaiic Reel 







Tt will wind up the 
line a hundred times 
as fast as any other 
reel in the world. It 
will wind up the line 
slowly. No fish can 


Little / even get slack line 
= a with it. It will save 
Finger \ more fish than any 


other reel. Manipula- 
ted entirely by the hand 
that holds the rod. 


YAWMAN & ERBE, 
Rochester, N.Y, 


Does it. 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 
Please mention this paper. 
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A Perfect 
Tackle Bag ror 
Fishermen 


Shipley’s New Hand Satchel, 
is the 


fitted with 
trays, &c., best of its kind ever gotten up. 
It is just what a man wants when he takes a trip 
‘“4-fishing bent.”? It is a useful bag on any trip. 
Made in two sizes, of best grain leather: 

12 inch, $4.50; 13 inch, $6; and 

13 inch Full Brass Frame, $7.50. 

Live Fish Bags, 30, 36, 42 inches, in which 

you can keep the fish alive all day, 40, 50 and 60 
cents by mail. 


OUR RODS.—Bethabara, Lancewood, Double 
Enamel Split Bamboo and ee else that’s good. 


Our Tackle 


Send 5 two-cent Stamps for Complete Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


A.B. SHIPLEY & SON 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FISH TAKERS and 
MEDAL TAKERS. 


503 Commerce Street, = 





Opening of the Chicoutimi Extension, July rst, 1893. 
The new route to the far-famed Saguenay, and the 
only rail route to the delightful summer resorts north 
of Quebec, through the 

e~=CANADIAN ADIRONDACKS <p 

Monarch Parlor and Sleeping Cars. Magnificent 
scenery. Beautiful climate. 

Hotel Roberval, Lake St. John, recently enlarged, 
has first-class accomodation for 300 guests, and is run 
in connection with the ‘tIsland House,” a new hotel 
built on an island of the Grand Discharge of Lake St. 
John, in the centre of the ‘*Ouananiche”’ fishing 
grounds. Daily communication by ihe new _ fast 
steamer across the lake. The fishing rights of Lake 
St. John and tributaries, and an area of 20,000 square 
miles are free to guests of the hotels. 

After July r trains will connect daily at Chicoutimi 
with Saguenay steamers for Quebec. Daylight trip. 

A beautiful illustrated guide book on application. 

For information as to hotels, apply to hotel manag- 
ers; for folders and guide books, to ticket agents of 
all the principal cities. 

ALEX. HARDY, Gen. F. & P. Agt. J. G. SCOTT, 
Quebec, Canada Sec’y and Mgr. 
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The Best Hunting and 


Fishing Grounds of the United States 


ARE ON THE LINE OF 


_* Santa Fe Route 


The Greatest Railroad in the World, 


It has the shortest line, the most 
comfortable trains and the best meal 
service between Chicago and the Pa- 
cific Coast. It traverses fourteen 
states and territories and reaches the 
most important points in the West 
and Southwest. _ It is the route for 
sportsmen to patronize. For descrip- 
tive books and detailed information 
address 


C. D. SIMONSON, 


General Eastern Agent, 


E. F. BURNETT, 


Eastern Passenger Agent, 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, 


261 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
To COLORADO 


TOURIST TRAVEE \ieceonre 


Will set in early this year, and the GREAT ROCK 
ISLAND ROUTE has already ample and perfect ar- 
rangements to transport the many who will take in 
the lovely cool of Colorado’s 


HIGH ALTITUDES 


The Track is perfect, and double over important 
Divisions. Train Equipment the very best, anda solid 
Vestibuled Train called the BIG FIVE leaves Chicago 
daily at 10p. m. and arrives second morning at Denver 
or Colorado Springs for breakfast 
Any C oupon Ticket Agent can give you rates, and 
further information will be cheerfully and quickly re- 
sponded to by addressing JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO. 


- F.& B. 
‘Air Tight Valve 


For Pneumatic Tires. 


Simplest and best made. 
Price, 35 Cents. 
FINCK & BUCK, 
82 Nassau Street, 




















Small and Light. 
[Patent applied for.] 


Fits any Tire. 


New York. 
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'GINCIN NAT! 


ir Aly 
| INDIANAPOLIS 4 -] 
Lo cuit oat Fol Berar 


THE SPORTSMAN’S ROUTE FROM 
CINCINNATI and the SOUTH 


To the Famous 


HUNTING and FISH- MICHIGAN 


ING RESORTS OF 


3 TRAINS DAILY FROM CINCINNATI 
TO TOLEDO AND DETROIT 


D. G. EDWARDS, Gen. Pass. Agent, Cincinnati, O. 


PROHIBITION (? 
Persons pursuing piscatorial pleasures 


purposely prepare pilgrimages per- 
mitting plentiful pastimes. 














CONSEQUENTLY THEY PUR- 
CHASE TICKETS VIA THE 


Chicago Creat 
Western Railway 


‘* Maple Leaf Route ”’ 
TO THE FISHING GROUNDS 


OF THE NORTHWEST. 
F. H. LORD, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, Chicago 





ILLINOIS Su CENT 





SOLID VESTIBULE TRAIN 


Daily at 9.00 p. m. from Chicago. New and elegant 
equipment, built expressly for this service. Train 
lighted throughout by gas. Tickets and further infor- 
mation of your local ticket agent, or by ee 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. t. R. R. Chicago, 
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Fine Fisbing=» 
in VIRGINIA on the line of the 


Norfolk & Western 


«-RAILROADL» 


PLE DE DE DD 


Exoursion Tickets on Sale 
With practically unlimited stop-over 
privileges from all points. Tickets 
on sale from New York, going one 
Way and returning another. 


L. J. ELLIS, Eastern Pass. Acr. 
317a Broadway, New York 


W. B. BEVILL, Gen’ Pass. Agt. 
ROANOKE, VA 


\ 








BANNER ROUTE from and to Chicago, New 


York, Kansas City, St. Paul, Denver, St. 
Louis, Boston, Omaha, Des Moines, San 
Francisco. 


BANNER EQUIPMENT of Vestibuled Trains, 


with Pullman and Wagner Buffet and Com- 
partment Sleeping Cars, Palace Parlor Cars, 
Banner Dining Cars, Reclining Chair Cars. 


BAAS EE Ee er wm 


See that your Tickets Read via 


The Wabash Line. 


CHAS. M. HAYS, Vice-Pres’t and Gen’! Mgr. 
C. S. CRANE, Gen’] Pass’r and Ticket Agt. 


THE GREAT TRUNK LINE SOUTH 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


“Piedmont Air Line”’ 
VIA WASHINGTON, DANVILLE AND ATLANTA 
‘Perfection of Service. 
Highest Standard of Railway Travel between the 
NORTH AND SOUTH 
The only line south of the Potomac River operating 
solid Pullman Vestibuled Trains. Wo Extra Fare. 
Departure from New York Pennsylvania R. R. 
4:30 P. M. 
THE WASHINGTON AND SOUTHWESTERN VESTIBULED 
LIMITED 
every day in the year. 
Solid train comp sed of Pullman Drawing-room 
Sleeping Cars 
NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS 
Dining car service south of Washington 
This train is compos d of 
PULLMAN DRAWING-ROOM SLEEPING CARS 
New York to Atlanta; New York to New Orleans; 
New York to Asheville and Hot Springs; 
New York to Jacksonville and Tampa; 
Washington to Birmingham and Mem- 
phis; Washington to Augusta. 
B22T6se. WV 
Southern Railway Fast [ail 
Selected by the U. S. Government to transport the 
Southern mails. Composed of Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Sleeping cars. 

New York to Atlanta; New York to Montgomery ; 
New York to Savannah; New York to Jacksonville, 
With coaches 
New York to Washington, and Washington to Atlanta 
and New Orleans, making close connection at At- 

lanta with diverging lines South and West. 

To AVOID DELAYS AND CHANGING OF CARS, for 
ponits south, see that your tickets read via SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY (Piedmont Air Line) 

R. D. CARPENTER, A. Ss. THWEATT, 
General Agent. Eastern Passenger Agent. 
No. 271 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN M. CULP, W. A. TURK, 
Traffic Manager, General Passenger Agent. 
Washington, D. C. 


The FISHING and HUNTING 


in West Florida and on the Gulf 
Coast, between Mobile and New 
Orleans, cannot be excelled . 

















IF YOUARE:; 
/ GOING SOUTH THIS \ 
[WINTER FOR HEALTH. 

PLEASURF,°2 BUSINESS 
WRITE. C:PATMORE 6.PA. 
LOUISVILLE §NASHVILLE RR 
TOR FOLDERS DESCRIPTIVE. 
OF THEGULE GOAST 





DOUBLE DAILY THROUGH TRAINS 


From Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Evansville and St. Louis. 
Folders, and information as to routes, rates, time, etc., sent 
upon application to 
C. P. ATMORE, Gen’: Pass. AGT. 
‘LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Near-by Trout and Other Waters 


Along the route of the 


Delawaré, Lackawanna & Western 
RAILWAY 


there are many very fine trout streams and black bass waters 
which are 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


and can be reached in a few hours from New York City. 
We name a few of them : 


FRANKLIN.—Branch of Walkill River, near station; black bass, 
sickerel, etc. 

STANHOPE, Hopatcong and Budd's Lake, one to three miles ; 
black bass, pickerel, etc. 

BALDWINSVILLE.—Seneca River ; 
small mascalonge. 

CHENANGO FORKS. 
perch and pickerel. 

HOPIER.—Lakes containing black bass, and numerous trout 
streams within a radius of ten miles. 

PREBLE.—Numerous lakes close to station contain black bass 


pike, pickerel and some 


Chenango River at station; black bass, 


and pickerel in numbers. 
BEACH HAVEN.—Susquehanna River near by is well known 
for its black bass and wall-eyed pike fishing. 


ELMHURST.—Good trout brooks near station. 
MOUNT POCONO.—Plenty of trout in adjacent streams. 
GOULDSBORO,— Same fishing as at Forks. 
HENRY VILLE.— At this station are the celebrated trout waters 
of the East and West branches of Broadheads Creek. 
MONTROSE VILLAGE.—There are about thirty lakes in this 
vicinity that contain trout, black bass, pickerel and perch. 
CRESCO.— Excellent trout fishing. 
POCONO SU/SIMIT.—Goed fishing for trout ; two streams. 
In addition to the above there are at least fifty other good fish- 
ing points along the line of the Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Railroad. For time table and other information apply to 


W. F. HOLWILL, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
New York 








Black Bass and Brook trout 


waters within easy reach of sportsmen are the streams 
- . » alongthelineofthe . . 








Baltimore 4x2 2> 
<4 Ohio Railroad 


@x the eastern slope of the Alleghany Mountains are the 
Potomac, the Shenandoah and their tributaries, all 
famous for bass, while across the divide are the Cheat, the 
Youghiogheny and the Monongahela. The Cheat and the 
head waters of the last two named are celebrated for brook 
trout. The fishing grounds are in most cases within gun- 
shot of the railroad stations, and sportsmen are saved the 
expense and trouble of carrying their outfits long distances. 
For rates of fare, time of trains and further information, 


address 
CHAS. O. SCULL, 


General Passenger Agent B. & 0. Railroad, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











ureat Rock Island Route. 
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Best Dining Car Service in the World 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Dining Cars daily between CHICAGO, 
DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, 
and between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO via Des Moines and Omaha, 
or Kansas City or Topeka, 


E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen'l Manager, Gen1Tkt & Pass. Agt, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LINE. 


NEW YORK, LAKE ERIE AND 
WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Along the line of the ‘‘Erie” from 20 to 200 miles from 
New York City may be found some GRAND FISHING 
WATERS, among which may be named: 

Basket, N. Y., for black bass and trout early in the season. 

Callicoon, N. Y., for black bass, trout and pickerel. 

Canisteo, N. Y., for black bass and pickerel. 

Castile, N. ¥.. for trout and pickerel. 

Chemung, N. Y., for black bass. 

Deposit, N. Y., for black bass and trout early in the season. 

Greenwood Lake, N. Y., for black bass and pickerel. 

Hawley, N. Y., for black bass, trout, perch and pickerel. 

Highland Mills, N. Y., for black bass, trout, perch and 
pickerel. 

Jamestown, N. Y., for mascalonge, black bass, pickerel, etc. 

Lordville, N. Y., for trout and black bass. 

Olean, N. Y., for black bass and perch. 

Otisville, N. Y.. for black bass, pickerel and trout. 

Port Jervis, N. Y., for black bass and trout. 

Spring Water, N. Y., for black bass and trout. 

Woodbury. N. Y., for pickerel and perch. 

Resides the above there are several hundred other points 
in New York and Pennsylvania reached by the Erie where 
excellent fishingand shooting may be had. 

Express trains leave Chambers St. daily at 9 A. M., 3 P. M., 
5.30 P. M. and 8.30 P.M. Send for time tables and all otbor 
desired information to 


D. I. ROBERTS, 
General Passenger Agent, 21 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
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Best Bicycle in the World. 
"LIGHT, GRACEFUL, STRONG, BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED, EXQUISITELY DESIGNED, 
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‘Four i eiiels : “Is, $85 and Sin 


Elegant ee -page catalog ue Sree at any agency or mailed for postage. 


M ONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO. 
* Lake and Halsted Streets CHICAGO, ILL. 


“EASTERN WAREHOUSE: 
79 Reade St: and 97 Chambers St., New York, The C. F. Gunyon Co., Ltd., Managers 
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vr Accurate? Inreas Velosty 
LESS “Re 


using New No. 5 Primer. A perfect shell for nitro- -powders and iad 
does not require priming with black pow ie Same Hyice as other low- -price 
shells. 
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A Proper Beginning. 


See page 295 
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WoL 25. 


THREE WEEKS IN 


BY W. 


On a day last winter when the wind 
was holding high carnival, flinging 
snow and sleet with stinging rattle up- 
on my studio window, and drifting 
huge banks of it against the buildings 
across the way, causing premonitory 
shivers against the time when I must 
turn out and face it on my tramp 
home, the Drummer dropped in. 

I say the Drummer! Of course there 
are other drummers—big drummers, 
little drummers, fat drummers, and I 
had almost added lean drummers, but 
who ever saw a lean drummer ? 

My drummer is large and not lean. 
To say he is fat would be not exactly 
the truth, and might also involve mein 
other difficulties that I much prefer to 
avoid. I would also add that he is 
very good looking, only that I have a 
dim far-away notion that there is a 
streak of vanity about my friend that 
it will notdo toencourage. My reasons 
for thus thinking are based upon a com- 
mission he gave me to purchase a look- 
ing glass upon the first trip I made to 
buy supplies for our camp. The num- 
ber of times he charged me to be sure 
and not forget it, the look of blank 
despair that crossed his countenance 
when he unfolded the parcel and saw 
that he could use but one eye at a time 
in looking in it, leads me to believe 
there is a very small, lean streak of 
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WADERS. 


C. KEPLER. 


vanity somewhere deep underneath all 
his good qualities. 

It was mean in me to bring back such 
a glass, for it certainly would have 
Saustied “it to) cover a silver dollar. 
The contortions I underwent in trying 
to shave with it as an assistant were, 
however, ample punishment. 

I find that I must go back and make 
a fresh start and state that which oc- 
curred upon the entrance of Drummer. 
After our usual exchange of stately 
courtesies which generally begin and 
end like this: 

(Hello, old Sport! > 

“‘Hello, Isaac!” Wedropped into a 
chat about last season’s angling ad- 
ventures, and planned in the end a trip 
that a few days ago was completed. 

Anyone taking a map of the State of 
Michigan, and looking at its southwest 
corner, will find a long black winding 
mark that makes a loop down into the 
State of Indiana. This twisty line is 
known as the St. Joseph river, abbrevi- 
ated by all who know and love its 
beautiful curves and reaches, its wooded 
banks and singing rapids, as St. Jo. 
Although the many dams that cross at 
different points have done much to mar 
its beauty in spots, it still remains one 
of the most beautiful streams in Michi- 
gan. 

It is also one of the historic rivers of 
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our country, having been discovered 
and named by the great explorer, 
La Salle, who traversed its swift cur- 
rent as far as South Bend, Ind., and 
his second in command penetrating as 
far as Mendon, in Michigan. At its 
mouth La Salle established a fort called 
St. Joseph, from which the present 
city and the river take their names. 

The plan we decided upon was to 
send our boat and baggage to Union 
City, and from there continue down 
stream camping wherever fancy led us, 
staying in each camp as long as we felt 
inclined. 

The. mormine “of ‘the ast. of July 
saw our preparations complete. The 
Drummer’s manicure set, scented toilet 
soap, bottles of perfume, rose and lav- 
ender water, etc., carefully packed 
where they were least likely to receive 
damage, we boarded the 1o o'clock 
train south, gazing with indifference 
at the looks of content our friends 
wore at having got rid of us. 

At Three Rivers we changed cars 
for the northeast, giving the baggage 
man a tip to look after a few parcels of 
unchecked baggage, for which he kindly 
allowed us space in his car. We had 
been on the train but a short time, 
when I noticed looks of uneasiness 
upon my friend’s face. 

‘¢ Drummer, what is it?” I asked. 

‘¢T was slightly wondering when this 
train stopped for dinner,” he replied. 

“This is an accommodation train 
and does not stop.”’ 

The look of consternation that set- 
tled over Drummer’s face caused me 
to reach for my creel, and from its 
depths I drew forth a good-sized paper 
box well supplied with solid comforts. 

‘¢Now, Drummer,” I said, ‘‘I sup- 
pose you have that little undersized 
half-grown appetite with you?” 
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‘‘T have,” he cheerfully replied. 

‘‘Then help yourself,” and soon the 
noise of our train was drowned by 
the working of his jaws, as he ex- 
peditiously took charge of his share of 
the lunch. 

We came to our destination some- 
what behind time, and leaving Drum- 
mer to look after the baggage and 
boat, I started for the town to lay in 
our supplies for the trip. These se- 
cured and carted to the river bank, I 
was soon joined by Drummer with our 
luggage and the boat. We at once set 
to work loading up, and in a few min- 
utes had everything in place with room 
in the front for my friend to stand and 
cast his flies. 

Carefully setting up his No. 8 Bristol 
rod, and mounting his leader with a 
coachman and grizzly-king, we pushed 
from shore, and once fairly afloat had 
difficulty in repressing one or two hilar- 
ious yells, for we were full of school- 
boy spirit, and the world once more 
looked young. In fact, I think I did 
let out a hurrah that startled Drummer 
so that he almost fell overboard; but, 
being still inside the corporation and 
not out of reach of the marshal, I 
moderated my spirits for the time. 

To any one that loves fly casting, it 
would do good to see Drummer cast a 
fly. He is tall, has long arms, and the 
way he lays out a line renders every 
fish within eighty rods very unsafe. 

With us, this season is phenomenal 
for drouth, and never in the memory 
of old settlers has the river been so 
low. The stream as it leaves Union 
City is shallow and swift, and Drummer 
declares that the dust flew in places. I 
think he exaggerated a little, but we 
ground the bottom all too frequently, 
and had to step out and ease the boat 
of our weight on occasions. How- 
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ever, as we had come prepared with 
wading suits, it caused us but little 
trouble. 

Although this part of the river passes 
through a thickly settled, well-tilled 
country, the stream looks almost as 
wild as when scantily clad red men 
paddled their slight graceful canoes 
upon its clear waters. Old logs that 
have lain in its bed for perhaps a cen- 
tury have collected huge heaps of drift 
that rise in places above one’s head, 
and underneath are deep, dark looking 
pools, in which old bronze-backed pa- 
triarchs lie in wait ready to dash in 
cannibal ferocity upon the first de- 
fenseless creature that passes their 
lurking places. 

I can imagine no pleasure greater 
than drifting down a stream like this, 
every bend seen ahead promising a 
1ew panorama of varied beauty, the 
tall primeval trees, here and there, 
casting their sun flecked shadows across 
waters that are slowly gliding without 
perceptible sound, or singing musically 
as they pass around some large boulder 
to break into a chorus that would be 
the despair of an orchestra to emulate 
or render more pleasantly musical. 

This pleasure is not lessened by the 
splash of a magnificent bass that rises 
to Drummer’s flies, and the sudden 
strain on the line that tells he has met 
the fate usual to those who fool with 
the practiced hand of my friend; that 
is, he is fast—fast on the line of an 
angler who has no heart in affairs of 
this kind. What if he does leap two 
feet into the air and shake a wildly dis- 
tended mouth; that soft smileon Drum- 
mer’s face, that little malicious twinkle 
in Drummer’s eyes, means strictly 
business. In a low, sweet tone Drum- 
mer commences talking to his fish: 

‘There, there, little one, keep away 
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from that snag, it might hurt your 
tender body. That is right, move out 
to the centre of the stream, everything 
is lovely there. No! no! no! you don’t, 
my beauty! Such actions are not al- 
lowed. When I want you to go under 
that log, I'll speak to you about it. Of 
course, of course! Come up stream as 
fast as you like, I’m waiting for you! 
Now, here is a soft little net for your 
bed. Stand ready, Isaac!” 

But, alas, for Drummer’s expecta- 
tions! Just as I was about to shove 
the net under the fish, a final shake rid 
him of the hook, and he was away, 
ready for other anglers to practice their 
skill upon. 

‘‘Contemporary monopoly!” said 
Drummer, turning toward me, with 
eyes shining like a pair of bicycle lan- 
terns. ‘‘Why, cauterize your contem- 
plative anatomy, the job I gave you 
was dead easy!” 

I said nothing, but commenced a 
hurried search for our bottle of Mrs. 
Winslow’s soothing syrup, and after ad- 
ministering a couple of large doses, and 
bathing his head with a little cool 
water, restored him to normal condi- 
tion, and once more set him to casting. 
It was now well along inthe afternoon, 
and we commenced looking for a good 
place in which tocamp. A satisfactory 
place was at last found, and, unloading 
our plunder, I commenced setting the 
tents, while Drummer _ started our 
evening meal. 

For the benefit of those who have 
not found an entirely satisfactory 
camp stove, I will give a description 
of ours, which worked to acharm. It 
is made of heavy sheet iron, two feet 
long, one foot wide and ten inches 
deep. It has no bottom, the fire be- 
ing built upon the ground. There are 
no doors or dampers whatever. On 
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the top, at the end where a door is 
usually placed, there is a good sized 
griddle hole, with a swinging cover 
that can be pushed around as occasion 
requires. Through this hole the wood 
is easily placed, and in it we set the 
kettle when we have anything that re- 
quires boiling. To create a draught 
we scratch away the earth at the center 
at oneend of the stove. Thetop of the 
stove is smooth, the collar for the pipe 
being placed inside the fire box, and 
the pipe stuck inside the collar in place 
of over it. Pipe is of two joints, tele- 
scoped, to go inside stove when packed. 
We have a box made for the stove in 
which it snugly fits, and all we have to 
do when packing up is to take down 
the pipe, stick it together, lift the stove 
carefully, when all ashes and charcoal 
are left on the ground; now place it in 
box, bottom up, and it practically takes 
up no room, and can be filled with all 
the cooking utensils, and other things 
also. On this stove we can have pota- 
toes boiling in five minutes after they 
are over. 

Drummer is a culinary artist of the 
first water, pure white and without a 
flaw. There are two things, however, 
strange as it may seem, in which he 
even excels his skill as a cook: Those 
are his wonderful success in selling 
goods, and the capacity he has for mak- 
ing the viands disappeared when on the 
table. A great many of us have seen 
Hermann in his wonderful acts of leg- 
erdemain, and have been greatly mys- 
tified. It is nothing, because we know 
his performance to be tricks. The per- 
formance of Drummer is an awful and 
actual reality. In the space of—‘‘ Hey 
non-i-o! Presto  bon-i-o!’—all_ the 
victuals have disappeared, and nothing 
but a smiling and contented looking 
face gazes at one from across the table. 
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I have a reputation for truth and ver- 
acity to sustain, or I should tell you 
just exactly how much he devours at 
one meal. Farther along I shall give 
you a slight sketch of his superior 
qualities as a salesman. 

Next morning, bright and early, we 
were out and Drummer started up 
stream to some nice looking pools that 
we had passed the day before, and I 
down. For as muchas an hour and a 
half I patiently whipped away, and the 
only reward was one or two rock bass. 
Completely discouraged, I left the 
stream, and taking a short cut started 
forcamp. I struck the stream a little 
above our tents and saw Drummer a 
short distance ahead, patiently working 
along, and upon meeting and compar- 
ing notes found that he also was with- 
out fish. That settled it. As soon as 
we reached camp we packed and started 
down stream. All that day we kept 
on seeing hardly any sign of fish, and 
determined not to stop until we could. 
Previous to this season the river be- 
tween Union City and Colon has teemed 
with bass, but the very low water 
through the whole season undoubtedly 
prevented their running—at least we 
knew of nothing else which appeared 
reasonable. 

Quite late that evening we pitched 
our camp upon land belonging to Mr. 
Jeremiah Gillotson, and in the morn- 
ing made some slight repairs upon our 
boat, which the day before had re- 
ceived very hard usage, having been 
lifted over logs and pushed through 
shallow rapids a great many times. Mr. 
Gillotson allowed us the use of his tools 
and work-bench, and in every way 
treated us with extreme courtesy and 
kindness. So, also, did all whom we 
met, and it seems to me it is only those 
who, by some overbearing act of inso- 
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lence upon their own part, court dis- 
courtesy at the hands of those living 
near streams that are often boated and 
fished, that afterward complain of the 
treatment received. 

The next afternoon we again broke 
camp and started for River Lake, a 
short distant farther ‘down stream. 
Here we arrived in good season to pitch 
camp and get supper beforedark. Set- 
ting up the tents was a short job, for 
they were both small, 7x7 feet in size. 
A large tentin migratory camping is a 
nuisance that I can heartily condemn 
from personal experience. All that a 
tent is used for is sleeping quarters and 
to keep off the rain. A tent is an in- 
sufferably hot thing in the day time, 
and, if opened to give circulation, lets 
ina number of pestiferous mosquitoes 
to spoil completely any attempt to 
sleep when the night comes. 

We stopped at River Lake until the 
morning of the 5th, and our success in 
angling being poor, we again departed 
farther down stream. About a mile 
below our previous camp we com- 
menced finding fish. In a very short 
time we had three fine bass and a nice 
pike on our string. Every pool we now 
passed aided us in swelling our catch, 
and as shortened shadows showed that 
noon was hear, we sought the bank and 
ate a hearty lunch, not preparing a 
regular meal. A short distance below 
where we had eaten, we came upon a 
scene so very beautiful that we could 
not but stop to admire it. 

The north bank, heavily wooded, 
sloped down to a point of dry shingle, 
covered with gravel and scattered with 
large boulders projecting into the river, 
below which, swinging close into the 
bank, lay a deep pool. Around the 
point of shingle the river rushed in a 
swift rapid, divided by a small island 
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covered by a clump of beautiful wil- 
lows. 

The scene so impressed us that we 
resolved to stop, and, as there is an 
ideal camping spot here, we soon had 
our camp snugly arranged upon the 
bank overlooking the pool. Towards 
evening, after a good rest, we started 
down stream with bait and fly rods, and 
returned well satisfied with a very fine 
string of bass, the largest in number 
and size taken so far on the trip. 

In this beautiful spot we lingered un- 
til Monday the 8th, taking a great many 
more fish than we could by any means 
consume, but easily disposed of all we 
did not need by giving them to the 
farmers we found living near the river. 
On Monday we started for Colon, at 
which place we expected to be joined 
by Scissors, a gentleman who combines 
all the qualities of an ardent sportsman 
with those of an excellent comrade and 
true friend. Of course it was some- 
what annoying to have one in the party 
who always caught the largest fish at 
night when sleeping. To be brought 
up standing at 1 o’clock in the morn- 
ing by a wild yell from your bedfellow 
of : 

‘<See him! see him! Look at his 
awful mouth! ha! ha! ha! whoopee, 
I’ve got him!” ending with another 
yell and a flopping of his arms as he 
swung an imaginary fish hard enough 
to have landed it in the next county. 

Two or three taps from one of our 
shoes administered with a force pro- 
portionate to the aggravation, upon the 
spot where it would do the least harm 
and most good, generally gave us peace 
for another hour or two. Drummer 
generally administered these doses. 
He does not belong to the homeopathic 
school. 

All this has been a little premature, 
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for we are, I believe, just starting for 
the place we expect to meet our friend. 

We found Sturgeon lake quite rough 
(the St. Jo. flows through the north end 
of this lake) and, our boat being heavily 
laden, we were well satisfied when we 
found ourselves across. Leaving our 
boat on the west bank of the lake we 
started for the depot, and found, upon 
getting there, that we would have an 
hour to wait. 

‘¢ Now, Isaac,” said Drummer, ‘‘ we'll 
take in the sights of the town.” 

I looked Drummer over, from the 
top of his disreputable old straw hat, 
down his piratical face, buttonless shirt, 
faded and torn bloomers, finishing at 
his high-top boots that were turned 
down and gracefully flopping around 
his ankles, and said: 

‘‘No, dear boy, I’ll stay here and 
bail you out.”’ 

This rather rattled him, and he did 
not know whether to go or not. Final- 
ly I loaned him my coat, advised him 
to pull up his boot tops, and drawing 
him to one side (there were a great 
many standing around with watchful 
eyes upon their baggage), advised him 
how to act now that we were once more 
back in civilization, and with some 
misgivings saw him depart. My mis- 
givings were not altogether without 
foundation, for he afterwards told me 
that stopping in front of a butcher shop 
to admire some nice juicy steaks, he 
heard the butcher tell his little boy 
to run for the marshal; and he con- 
tinued—‘‘I departed with as much 
haste as my dignity allowed.” 

In due time the train pulled in and 
Scissors, after we had given him up, 
came sneaking around from the far side 
of the cars with a grin that left little to 
be seen except a large basket he was 
carrying. I was nearest and gave him 
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a cordial hand shake, which he stood 
quite well considering my appearance, 
although he showed a slight tendency 
to back up. But when Drummer came 
to the front he dropped his basket and 
started torun. Iwas near enough and 
caught him by the coat tail, and Drum- 
mer, instantly speaking in his ‘‘ waiter, 
another-plate-of-beans’’ voice, calmed 
his agitation, and he was saved from 
flight. 

After a sufficient time had elapsed 
for his admiration of our appearance to 
appease itself, we engaged a man to 
row us and our effects down to where 
our own boat lay in waiting. This did 


not take long and, as our boat was very 


heavily loaded, I started down the lake 
margin upon foot, agreeing to meet my 
companions at some place upon the 
river. This I did, waiting for them at 
Farrand's bridge. 

Eight or ten years ago, one or two 
short-sighted gentlemen, with a greater 
love for shooting than angling, sowed 
one or two bushels of wild rice in the 
north end of Sturgeon lake for wild 
fowl cover, and now the river for miles 
below the lake is filled with it utterly 
spoiling the fishing and the beauty of 
the stream. There is still an open 
channel through which a boat can pass, 
and we pushed steadily on with the 
intention to place our camp at the first 
conveifient place below the rice. 

About 4 o'clock we came to a good 
place, where the indications for some 
fishing looked fair, and our tents were 
soon up and supper eaten. After sup- 
per we caught a few very fine bass, and 
then, tired with our day’s work, turned 
in. Scissors distinguished himself by 
lying awake all night watching for the 
fair goddess Sleep to come along, but 
she had naught for him but slight flir- 
tations. This so disgusted him that 
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at 4 o'clock he was outside making 
such a disturbance with the axe that 
Drummer was moved to go forth and 
lecture him. This he did. Dressed in 
a look of stern indignation—and a very 
short and breezy undershirt—he stalked 
up to Scissors and said: 
‘‘Conglomerate your intellectuality ! 
Why in Jehosephat are you performing 
in this indecorous manner. Incorrigi- 
ble, incongruous rascal—”’ but Scissors 
had fled to the woods, and did not come 


back until breakfast was ready. It was 
his last offence of this kind. 
After breakfast we started down 


stream, but did not meet with the suc- 
cess we expected, and soon came back, 
resolved to move on. With three busy 
hands it was short work packing, and 
we were soon upon our way. About 
two miles below our former camp a 
bridge crosses the river, and partially 
underneath and below this bridge lies 
a deep pool, and we discovered it to 
be full of bass. The position of the 
bridge made it very hard to handle a 
fly with any success, so we resorted to 
our bait rods and minnows, and very 
shortly we had eight or ten nice bass 
upon a string. 

It was here that Drummer distin- 
guished himself. For several days I 
had noticed an unusual restlessness 
pervading the man that I could not 
account for. In his sleep I had heard 
him mutter such disconnected senten- 
ces as: 

‘« Twenty-five per cent.’’—‘‘ fair prof- 
it’’—‘‘knew I could make the sale ”— 
etc: 

In the daytime he was often bringing 
to view an old piece of newspaper and 
with much care and labor working over 
a combination, in the end displaying a 
few dimes and quarters. What did all 
this mean? I pondered over it. Was 
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Drummer a miser and was he wretched 
because separated a short time from 
his hoards? I dismissed this from my 
mind as utterly improbable, for did he 
not buy five cents worth of bologna 
with which to refresh us at Colon? 
Base thought, away with it! No; it 
lay deeper. Could he at some time 
have made a sale in which the profit 
was less than fifty per cent., and the 
disgrace of it still worrying him! Or 
had some one given him overchange? 
Surely that would have set lightly on 
his conscience. All this and much 
more passed through my mind, and I 
was now to receive enlightenment. 

A well dressed stranger had been 
watching our manceuvers with much 
interest. From his appearance I took 
him to be from some town or city. 
After the bass quit raising, Drummer 
shook himself together, gave his mus- 
tache on upward twirl, and taking our 
string of fish walked up to the stranger. 
With a polished suavity of address that 
could have been equaled by few, sur- 
passed by none, he said : 

“It is with pleasure that I have 
watched the interest you have taken in, 
our sport ; you, too, are a sportsman, I 
presume ?” 

‘‘ Indeed, sir,’’ said the stranger, ‘‘in 
this you are mistaken. This is the first 
time I ever saw fish caught.” 

‘¢‘Can it be possible? You were not 
brought up in the country then, I'll 
guarantee. Of course you are ac- 
quainted with them as a table deli- 
cacy ?” 

“Well, yess but 1 can’t sayithaie 
am fond of them, they always make 
me sick.” 

“Then it is-clear to me’ that you 
have never tasted St. Jo. river bass. 
The fish in this stream are renowned 
for the extreme delicacy of their flavor 
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and their great healthfulness as food. 
People come hundreds of miles to dif- 
ferent points on the stream entirely for 
the benefit their health derives from 
eating its bass.”’ 
Drummer told all this in the most 
solemn manner and without a blush. 
‘(Sir 2 “said: ithe. strancer, 9°. 
afraid you are romancing ?” 

‘¢T give you my word, sir, that it is 
a fact. Parties in Mendon have even 
talked of building a sanitarium in 
which the treatment is to consist entire- 
ly of fish ; different portions have been 
observed to be of decided benefit in dif- 
ferent diseases. ”’ 


am 
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‘¢Ts that so. Now what fish or what 
part of a fish is good for mendacity ?” 

-“bhieashoulder. ~ 

‘“Then I think you had better take 
those fish and get outside them as quick 
as you can.”’ 

We had to laugh and Drummer laugh- 
ed, too. It is a nice thing in Drummer 
that he can always laugh even when 
the joke is on himself. 

‘Well, can’t I sell you these ashye 
continued D., and sure enough he did. 
For three of them he got twenty cents, 
and was once more happy. All that 
had ailed him for some time was an 
overwhelming desire to sell something, 
this done he was once more contented. 


TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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INS PAE SAW TOOTH 


Our camp was established in the 
Sawtooth mountains, July 17, on Pettit 
lake (nine miles from here) by Prof. S. 
E. Meek of Arkansas University, and 
Mr. M. B. Scofield of Stamford Uni- 
versity. I joined them August 9. On 
August 28 we moved camp to this place, 
on the inlet a few rods above Alturas 
lake. It is three miles over the moun- 
tain to Sawtooth, our post-office, a once 
flourishing town of several hundred 
people, now only four men, three wo- 
men, and nine children to occupy the 
forty-five houses. We are 7,200 ft. 
above sea level. The days are cool 
enough, and the nights are cold. Fre- 
quently the thermometer has been 
down to 19° at 7 A. M., and it is below 
freezing every night. But why should 
we care, when we have plenty of blank- 
ets ‘spread over a thick bed of fir and 


Spruce, and a 12x14 wall tent? We 
don’t! 

Plenty ‘of game; deer, mountain 
goats, b’ar, blue grouse, Franklin 


grouse, sage hens, ducks, geese, bull 
trout, cut-throat trout, salmon, red- 
fish, etc., etc. We have had all these 
things since I came to camp. 

We are here studying the spawning 
habits of the redfish (Oncorhynchus 
nerka) and the Chinook salmon (Oz- 
corhynchus tschawytscha) and other fish 
and things incidentally. And we are 
learning a ‘‘whole lot” about them, 
too. We are also exploring the lakes 
about here, and getting their dimen- 
sions, «depths, etc., ete. Have an, Os- 
good canvas boat, so can go where we 


*From a private letter of Dr. B. W. Everman, of the 
U.S. Fish Commission. 
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please on the water; 294 feet is the 
deepest we have yet found—that in 
Redfish lake, twenty miles below here. 
Alturas lake is 158 feet deep. 

There are scores of things here that 
interest one ; the chief regret I have is 
that I can’t watch more things all the 
time. The chipmunks (two species) 
and red squirrels come into our camp, 
and crawl over and among our things 
and inspect everything. Snowbirds, 
camp-robbers, chickadees, magpies, 
brown creepers and sparrows, also visit 
us daily; a flock of Brewers’ blackbirds 
feed in the meadow near us, and a pair 
of kingfishers explore our part of the 
Greek two of three times a day. “At 
night a loon on the lake makes dismal 
sounds, along with the hootings of two 
owls on the mountain side above us. 
In the morning we hear, but never see, 
the strange, ghost-like swish of the 
mountain whirlwind as it travels up 
the canon, and in the evening we are 
startled by the dreamy note of the 
sandhill crane on the meadow below 
the lake, just as the sun goes down. 
And again, in the middle of the night, 
when sleep is cheap at a dollar a min- 
ute, we are sometimes roused up by: 

‘‘Say, you fellows! Sawtooth Jim 
has gotten his rope mixed with the tent 
ropes, and will pull our tent down if 
you don’t look after him.” (Sawtooth 
is our horse. Cost $10.00.) Or, ‘‘ Hi, 
there! Whatisthe matter with Jim? 
I believe there is a bear in camp.”’ 

And so it goes, and we all grow 
tough and strong. We will be here 
about two weeks yet, then home. 
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BY SUSAN, 
=~ The Hampshire Stour, though almost 
unknown to fame, is one of the prettiest 
little sporting rivers in the South of 
England. It is not so much that it ex- 
cels in any one way, but that its natural 
advantages are so various; it is so ver- 
satile, if I may say so, its talents are so 
many, its resources so great. It is like 
a charming friend, a companion with 
whom one is never dull, while the 
homely English beauty of its scenery, 
the grey water, with flashes of light, or 
of brown and black, as it travels by, 
deep and steady, 

With such a tide as, moving, seems asleep, 

Too full for sound or foam, 
winds its way slowly but surely to un- 
suspected depths in one’s affection. At 
Blackwater Ferry, where I most like to 
think of it, the river is fast nearing its 
journey’s end. It moves with dignity 
and ease, without the nervous haste of 
torrents less sure of themselves or of 
the appreciation of their little world. 
It has a haven alike for youth and age, 
for despair a refuge, and for the ‘‘un- 
quiet heart and brain”’ a medicine. 

The Valley of the Stour, along which 
the Danes of old fought their way to 
the rich city of Winchester, leaving 
traces of their passage in the many 
curious barrows scattered along its 
course, is fertilized by its periodic 





* Contrary to our rule, we have excerpted this article 
entire from the August issue 0 the Babington Maga- 
stne—English edition. Wedo so to show how fascinat- 
ing the practice of angling would become to Amer- 
ican women, if they could be led to follow it. The 
lady author of this interesting sketch is not only an 
observant, but practical angler, and handles her pen 
with the same grace and force with which she wields 
the fishing rod. If the ‘‘ New Woman,”’ in her feverish 
aim for man-like methods and attributes, will follow 
the example of the Countess of Malmesbury, we could 
almost forgive her bloomers, her yellow leggings and 
““scorcher ’’ form, when pedalling on the boulevards. 
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floods, when, like a miniature Nile, it 
brings the rich Dorsetshire soil to the 
poorer land farther down its path, as it 
coils through meadows renowned for 
being able to fatten a bullock without 
artificial food. For many a day in 
winter-time the ferry rope stops help- 
lessly and ridiculously in the middle of 
the stream, while, higher up, the ford 
at Pigshute would be impassable even 
to a man flying for his life, as Tyrrell 
was when he crossed it on his way to 
Poole. Let not the uninitiated imagine 
that these floods are unwholesome, for 
Christchurch is never so healthy, at 
least, so it declares, as when the Stour 
and Avon are ‘‘out;” but of an even- 
ing a deadly mist crawls up the valley 
and settles, white as snow, about three 
feet above the ground. This it is 
which brings disaster in its train, and 
not the cleansing and fertilizing waters 
from up the country. 

It is, as I have said, a small river. I 
may add that its enemies have been 
known to call it a sluggish one, and, 
like many a sluggish nature, it has a 
dangerous temper, while deadly under- 
currents lie hid beneath its placid sur- 
face. Almost every pool has claimed 
its human sacrifice, and bears a name 
tragic with the memory of one who 
perished there. 

But, sluggish though its flow may be, 
it is bright and clear, its clean gravelly 
bottom forming an unrivalled bed for 
perch, while pike are very different 
fish caught in its wholesome stream 
from what they can be in muddy lakes 
and back waters, hooked fresh from 
some unholy orgie upon rats or young 
ducks. Here they are excellent eat- 
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ing, and if the fillets are properly cut 
from the flank, rejecting, in the or- 
thodox manner, the whole of the back, 
then, fried in batter and served with 
sauce Tartare, I confidently reeommend 
them to the epicure, certain that he will 
not know them from whiting. Pike in 
season are a most lovely iridescent 
golden color, and, as I can tell from 
personal experience, they can some- 
times make a very good fight for their 
life when in condition, and when they 
are fished for in sporting fashion with 
tolerably light tackle and an ordinary 
small salmon rod. If this is done, an 
incessant heavy strain must be kept 
up, as otherwise the pike will have his 
teeth well into your line almost before 
you have begun to play him. Gimp, 
of course, puts a stop to this manceuvre, 
and you can simply and artlessly haul 
him out sooner or later, while you take 
your time comfortably, knowing your- 
self to be safe. This is magnificent, 
but it is not sport. 

I remember, one lovely evening in 
June, catching nine pike, varying from 
twelve to twenty-seven pounds in 
weight, in the course of two hours’ 
trolling, with dace as a bait. Never 
shall I forget the beauty of the scene— 
the setting sun, the occasional flash of 
a kingfisher, the whirr of a wild duck’s 
wings singing overhead through the 
evening air, the swaying of the reeds 
to what we used to call a ‘‘trout 
breeze,” to distinguish a light wind 
from the ‘‘salmon breeze,” which is 
distantly related to half a gale. I can 
see the water plants, some rare, some 
beautiful, some both scarce and lovely, 
and hear the plash of the oar, as Du- 
gald Cameron, our Highland fisherman, 
alert and wary, gently dropped us down 
over the likely places. 

One of these pike, the largest of the 
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party, gave some trouble. As a rule, 
after the first rush, they sulk or retire 
into private life at the bottom of the 
pool, where they carefully wind the 
line round a snag or a clump of weed, 
and so get a purchase which enables 
them to cut themselves loose. Then is 
the time, when they disappear in this 
way, to stir them up as sharply as your 
tackle will allow, otherwise your fish 
and your best flight of hooks may swim 
away down the river and pass for ever 
out of your life. As the pike’s want of 
gameness enables you to land him long 
before he is exhausted by the play of 
the rod, it follows that the struggle is 
by no means over when he is safely out 
of the water, for then you must beware 
of his bite. In the case of my twenty- 
seven pounder, he made his teeth meet 
in my inexperienced finger, while I was 
attempting to relieve him of the hook, 
just as if he had been a dog from whom 
I was taking a bone. Dugald, who 
would naturally have performed this 
delicate operation for me, was so elated 
at the size of our fish that he relapsed 
at once into Gaelic and into an attempt 
to execute the Highland dance of tri- 
umph, sorely impeded by limited space, 
the necessity for trimming the boat 
and for sticking to his oars. Inside 
him—I mean, of course, the pike—was 
a perch of two pounds and three quart- 
ers in weight, enough in all conscience 
to swallow at a gulp, but those bull-dog 
jaws and that throat could have disposed 
of a baby whale, and still, like Oliver, 
have asked for more. To us, degen- 
erate products of a debilitating civiliza- 
tion, it seems impossible to digest a 
whole fish (other than a whitebait) 
head, tail, scales, and bones, to say 
nothing of the perch’s peculiar dorsal 
fin; but the pike, with all his teeth and 
jaws, disdains to chew his food, and 
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bolts it whole, leaving it to fight the 
matter out with hisinterior, unaided by 
artificial stimulants. What a text for 
the total abstainer! I will not enlarge 
tipon at, asd ‘donot belong’ to the 
species. To be a really effective apostle 
of the creed, you should at one time 
have swung the whole beat of the pen- 
dulum. A moderate drinker, hated on 
the one hand and despised on the other, 
is a hopeless person to convert. 

The perch fishing, too, is excellent of 
its kind. They are a bony tribe, and 
usually despised as an article of food; 
but some of the larger ones, which run 
up to3 tb in weight, killed at the proper 
time of year, are excellent in a water- 
suchet, delicately prepared in suitable 


stock, with shreds of horse-radish 
to heighten the flavor. Like most 
perch fishers, I am absolutely per- 


suaded that if you lose one which you 
have hooked, he goes and tells all the 
others in that hole. He was probably 
the one on guard, posted to look out 
for danger, as I have seen witha herd of 
deer, or with the wild cattle at Chilling- 
ham, and he nobly took the bait to see 
where the peril lay, glad enough, no 
doubt, when you foolishly lowered the 
point of your rod, to get off, finding 
life with his friends more sweet than 
death for his country. When this has 
happened, you had better remove your- 
self to other grounds at once, for never 
another bite will you get until you do. 
On the other hand, with prudence, you 
may clear out a hole of every fish it 
contains. My favorite perch-ground 
was a place called Tommy’s Hole, and 
I have caught from eighteen to twenty 
large ones in that single place. Who 
Tommy was, and whether he ended his 
life there by design or accident, I never 
could find out. 

But—and it is a dreadful thought!— 
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the perch were finer in that hole than 
anywhere else. 

The fish are, I have always thought, 
rather above the average in intellect, 
like trout, and unlike salmon and pike, 
which are undoubtedly of low mental 
calibre, and are unable to control an 
unnatural appetite for what one would 
think must be most unlikely looking 
dainties. ,A salmon, when he is so 
minded, will take almost anything you 
choose to place, in a sufficiently allur- 
ing fashion, under hisnose. The man- 
ner of your presenting it to him, the 
lightness of your cast, has more to do 
with his acceptance of your attentions 
than the substance of your offering. 
Like a woman, when he won’t, he won’t, 
nothing will make him. Leave him to 
his reflections and go home. You will 
be more profitably employed in testing 
your tackle against the time you meet 
him in a happier mood. 

Pike are very easy to catch, and skill 
has little to do with their capture 
Standing one day on the bridge I cast 
my bait into the river to see if the line 
ran easily through the rings. The top 
of my trolling-rod was not secured and 
fell into the water with a splash. At 
that moment a pike took the bait in 
spite of my clumsy cast, and I landed 
him with the last joint of my rod swim- 
ming in the stream. In spite of my 
appreciation of the perch-mind, I must 
admit that one day I made the acquaint- 
ance of a very foolish one. I was sit- 
ting idly in the boat on a bright sum- 
mer afternoon (June is the time to 
catch perch, as they are then in the 
holes; when they are in the shallows 
they will not take the bait), and, hav- 
ing detached the piece of shotted gut 
and hook with its minnow from the 
line, put my arm into the water as deep 
as I could and watched my tinny bait 
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playing in the current. Immediately 
I hooked a large perch, which must 
certainly have seen the whole apparatus 
from below. 

It was in the Stour that I caught my 
first roach, and nearly fainted with hor- 
ror when he loudly croaked in my face. 
It was a horrid sound, and I could not 
disguise from myself that I had com- 
mitted a murder. I felt as I had done 
on a former occasion when, walking by 
the water, I idly thrust my stick into a 
little holeinatree. All at once I heard 
a bitter wail, and found I had wounded 
a baby bat. The tiny face was terribly 
human, and the cries piteous to the ear. 
I could only put it back and trust that 
nature might restore the hurts caused 
by my careless blow. 

No doubt the full-fledged salmon 
fisher will look upon all this much as 
the foxhunter does upon the accom- 
plishment of rat-catching, but it should 
be remembered that pike and perch 
fishing come in at a time when salmon 
either do not run, or else are protected 
from the seductive devices of the angler 
by the decrees of the law. 
~ This, at least, is the case in the Stour, 
which is a very early river, where the 
salmon are mighty particular, and 
often refuse to rise to the fly at all. I 
can remember the days, not so very 
long ago, when all that was known of 
salmon fishing in the Stour was a dark 
oral tradition handed down respecting 
the hooking of a huge one while troll- 
ing for pike with adace. Need I say 
that this monster was never brought to 
land, but disappeared into that limbo 
where all the enormous fish we lose re- 
tire for ever, looming bigger as they 
recede into the fog of years? It was 
against the credibility of the story that 
its author had a reputation for indulg- 
ing in the ancient art of archery, and, 
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personally, I did not believe it. The 
event in question was supposed to have 
happened before an attempt was made 
to work an iron-stone reef off Hengist- 
bury Head. After part of it had been 
removed, it was found that the lie of a 
bar of sand stretching across Christ- 
church bay and out as far as Highcliffe 
had suddenly altered, thus affecting 
the mouth of the Avon and Stour, 
which join a little higher up and fall 
into the seatogether. This sand bank, 
which fad existed for years, was washed 
away in a few weeks, and from that 
time the Stur blossomed out into a 
salmon river, just as sometimes a hope- 
less ‘‘ detrimental ” may become a faréz. 
Those who had loved the little river in 
its old days, when it played very second 
fiddle to its elder brother, the salmon- 
bearing Avon, now held up their heads 
and had no cause to be ashamed of their 
affection. For once the obstacle re- 
moved which had displeased their, 
fancy, up came salmon by the hundred, 
bright as silver outside, pink and 
creamy inside. Most of them, alas ! 
ended their exploration in the nets at 
the Run, disastrously as other explorers 
have done before them, but some crept 
through, and others were well advised 
enough to choose for their journey 
those hours between mid-day Saturday 
and Monday morning when netting, 
happily for the rod-fishers, is illegal. 
Be this as it may, instead of one 
(mythical) salmon during countless 
ages, the Stour, in that part of it only 
which lies between Iford and about a 
mile above Throop Weir, now began to 
produce about eighty fish in the season. 
This was indeed a change for the bet- 
ter, especially as the fish were mostly 
very heavy and in splendid condition. 
I recollect an almost Homeric com- 
bat between myself and a beautiful 
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fresh-run salmon, about the end of 
April, some years ago. It had been a 
cloudless day, and during the long 
hours he lay under the bank, close to 
the top of the water, so that you might 
easily have touched him with your 
finger, and could see his eye craftily 
turned upon you. I noticed the color 
of his back, and thought sorrowfully 
that he must be a ‘‘red”’ fish, not al- 
lowing, as it afterwards proved, for the 
tint of the water; still, as I reflected, 
these often afford better sport than the 
‘‘clean”’ fish just up from hearty meals 
in the sea on spawns, and too fat for 
sustained exertion. 

He never moved, nor even looked, so 
far as we could tell, at the most tempt- 
ing fly. Time sped away, and faintly, 
in the distance, I could hear the bell at 
Heron Court ringing for the servants’ 
dinner at 1 o'clock. Every fisherman 
knows that each river has certain hours 
during which the fish rise in preference 
‘to any other. Now the r o'clock bell 
at Heron Court had come to be known 
as the salmon-bell, so surely did the 
fish rise at that time of day, not mov- 
ing again to any persuasion till between 
5 and. 7 in, the evenmg." Various 
notable fisherman had by this time 
tried their hands, but with no result. I 
began to think our friend was a lost 
soul and not a)“ ‘right ” ish. at’ all. 
There was something in his glassy eye 
which chilled your very bones and gave 
a certain color to the idea. 

There was no one about. The men 
at the mill higher up the river, but 
within sight, had gone to their dinner, 
guided by the ‘‘salmon”’ bell. Dugald 
approached me with perfidious words 
on his lips and a gaff in his red right 
hand. “ibook! at him!" he. nirged, 
‘“‘laughing at the lot of us. Now, Mi- 
lady, there is no one by, take the gaff 
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to him! We’ll have him out before the 
men come back from their dinner, and 
crimp him fine, so no one will know but 
what you've hooked him fair and 
square!” It was an awful moment. I 
wavered. Dugald and I stood guiltily 
looking at the gaff. My fingers longed 
for it. At last, with a supreme effort, 
toNo!” I cried; ““*he ska/l, Havers 
chance for his life. I will try for him 
myself at sunset, and then we may 
have more luck, but I will not snatch 
him.” Also, I did not wish to be had up 
before a magistrate for illegal practice. 

Fortified in my mind with this heroic 
resolution, I leisurely returned home to 
recruit the physical part of me with 
luncheon, and to attend to those duties 
from which even the ardent sportswo- 
man is not entirely free. 

About 6 o’clock I returned to the 
charge, fresh and ready for the fray. 
May I here say that wielding of an 
eighteen-foot salmon rod is rather 
strenuous exercise, and that it is not 
easy for a woman to gooncasting forty 
or fifty feet of line, at least in a satisfac- 
tory way, for many hours together ? 
Now, however, I felt that I was mis- 
tress of the situation, and, just as the 
sun was going down, I threw my first 
fly over the reluctant salmon. I sup- 
pose he had run up against the stream 
the night before, and was tired out, so 
that he had not been disposed to rise 
while the sun was up; for now, when I 
was lucky enough with my first cast to 
land the fly just above his nose, he took 
it with a heavy plunge and boil of the 
water all round him, which showed that 
we had not over-estimated his size— 
quite the reverse. I had hooked him, 
nay, rather, he had hooked me, for had 
I been alone he would certainly have 
pulled me into the water in the first 
mad rush. 
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But Dugald was there and held on to 
my skirt, while my fish plunged down 
stream. I knew I could not follow him 
far, for there was a bog close at hand 
impossible to pass, and as to wading 
into the river, that desperate measure 
was not to be thought of. I knew I 
could not stand against the stream in 
water up to my waist, and life was still 
sweet. Well aware of these circum- 
stances, and hoarse with excitement, 
Dugald shouted into my ear, ‘‘Show 
him the but or we'll lose him yet!”’ So 
I put out all my strength to stop his 
downward course. I felt I could not 
hold out very long with a fish of that 
size, the stream against me, and the 
weight of all my line run out, but 
fortunately he was fat, and soon the 
strain began to tell. He dashed up in- 
to more favorable quarters, more fa- 
vorable at least for me, as Ihad several 
hundred yards of clear ground between 
me and the mill. The game was now 
almost in my hands, unless my strength, 
never too great, should fail me, or my 
tackle play me false. 

For thirty-five minutes we strug- 
gled, he for his life and I for glory and 
the pot, but at last, panting and ex- 
hausted, I brought my prize within 
reach of Dugald’s gaff, and in a mo- 
ment he lay stretched upon the grass, 
looking like a streak of moonlight in 
the red of the setting sun. I was a 
proud woman that day and many days 
afterwards, for he weighed 32 tb., and 
was perfectly fresh run. Thus was 
virtue rewarded, as I could easily have 
snatched him with a gaff when he lay 
basking under the bank earlier in the 
day, unless, indeed, with a lash of his 
mighty tail, he had carried me down, gaff 
and all, to givemy name toanew ‘‘hole”’ 
in the Stour, never again to see the 
sunny meadows or the fire-clad hills. 
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Must I admit, at the risk of tip-tilting 
all truly fishing noses, that many of 
our salmon were caught with a dace, 
and sometimes with a prawn? This 
fish, however, was hooked with a fly, 
which was a creation of Dugald’s—not 
a pretty fly, ungainly and _ headless, 
roughly made, but killing to a degree 
when the water was clear, and black 
despair crouched behind the fisherman. 

Other monstrous-looking objects he 
had for dark weather and thick water, 
but, to me, anything was preferable to 
his bottle of glycerine, in which there 
swam a company of ancient boiled 
prawns, quite unfit for society. This 
was the last infirmity of our ignoble 
minds, harassed by dark hints of house- 
hold necessity, and irritated by the airs 
and graces of fish, sporting on their 
way up stream to alien waters under 
our very noses, unworthy, we sternly 
felt, to be treated like gentlemen. 

In some of the pools in the Stour fish 
never seem to raise at all, although it 
is known that they lie there, and here 
they are netted from time to time. 
Such a pool is the one below Throop 
Weir, which is very deep and has a 
dangerous under-current. 

Here it was that poor Dugald Cam- 
eron came to his end in the river that 
he loved and knew so well. As he was 
drawing up one of the hatches it sud- 
denly gave way; he fell backwards into 
the mill dam, and was sucked down 
through the opening. He rose for a 
moment in the pool below, apparently 
stunned, for althougha rope was thrown 
right over his hands, he made no effort 
to catch it, and sank, to be seen no 
more, till he was drawn out, in one of 
his own nets, with four large salmon. 
Like so many Highlanders of that class, 
he was a perfect gentleman in thought 
and manner, and asportsman to the core. 


From a culinary point of. view, 
another very good little Stour fish is 
the snig; this, I need hardly perhaps 
explain, is a kind of eel which does not 
migrate to the sea. It is much more 
delicate in flavor than the ordinary eel, 
and not at all oily. Tench also are to 
be netted in some of the holes; their 
gelatinous skin is considered a dainty, 
though personally I think it much the 
reverse, while the flesh is like boiled 
flannel. They had, however, a high 
reputation in the days when the Holy 
Fathers still inhabited Christchurch 
Priory, and ran up long bills for salmon 
among other luxuries, which history 
avers they were unable to pay. Duck 
shooting on the Stour is not the least 
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of its attractions as a. sporting river, 
and many a happy hour have I spent, 
crouching in a gaze, watching duck as 
they were driven. ‘‘up-along.”. -or 
‘‘down-along” as they say in those 
parts, according to the wind. 

This modest record of varied sport 
in our little Hampshire river falls far 
short of the brilliant doings in more 
celebrated streams, but at no time of 
the year does it fail to afford amuse- 
ment and occupation. Those only who 
have lived amongst river scenery can 
know how it grows into your very soul, 
and how, amidst the roar of a great 
city, the heart listens for the far-off 
music of the water's flow. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Under this Department Heading queries relative to Angling, Ichthyology and Fish Culture 
will be answered. | 


An Angling Coincidence—The Rainbow Trout. 

In an article printed in August last on the 
grayling of the Au Sable river in Michigan, we 
mentioned the sturdy fight of the rainbow 
trout when on the hook, and predicted that it 
was the coming game fish, without a peer, in 
waters where it would remain and _ thrive. 
This opinion was forced upon us by an excit- 
ing incident: 

We were camping, in June last, on the left 
bank of this choice water, and within the toss 
of a stone from the tent was a deep pool. 
During the major portion of the day the sun 
glared over the entire surface of this water, 
rendering it unpleasant and difficult to fish 
with success. Just before dusk, on the first 
day of our arrival in camp, we fished this pool 
with the hope of catching a few of the large 
grayling which we could plainly see during 
the day, lying motionless, apparently in rigid 
repose save the automaticopening and closing 
of the gills with almost rhythmic cadence— 
cud-chewing, asit were. We were using our old 
4 oz. Nichols’ rod and delicate water tackle, 
which wehad found delightful gear to use, and 
especially adapted to handling these grayling, 
which seldom weighed over half a pound. 

After several ineffectual casts, our end fly, 
a coachman, was taken vigorously, and the 
fish rushed up stream with a force beyond the 
strength of our rod to retard, and we were at 
once reminded of the fierce surge of a black 
bass in running water. This impression was 
deepened when on snubbing him*to the ex- 
tent of the yielding resistance of the old 
Nichols, out the fish came into the air a couple 
of feet, and, like the black bass, shook himself 
from head to tail, his whole body, not the head 
alone. The shadows had deepened by this 
time, and we could not see the markings on 
the fish, but could plainly note his actions as 
the white flash of the water indicated his 
course and leaps, but we did not know what 
our quarry was until oneof the guides hallowed 
from the bank that we had hooked a rainbow. 
This fish jumped three times, went up stream, 
willy nilly, against a strong current, three or 


four times, then into deep water sulking, and 
then, when rod-butted heavily, dashed to- 
wards us, ran around our legs and under a big 
log on the nether side of the stream. Of 
course we had been there before, and if our 
old limbs fail us sometimes on land, they meet 
the emergencies always in a fishing water, 
and we speedily extricated ourselves from this 
delemma and brought the rainbow to creel, but 
not before several more wild rushes after it 
was brought into the deep water. This fish 
weighed two pounds, and it was the most game 
of all fishes we ever handled of that size. 
It combined all the fighting qualities of the 
trout and black bass, and, unlike the latter and 
more like the former, it did not seem to know 
when to give up, but drew its muscles almost 
into ridges to escape our grasp as we took the 
hook from its mouth. ‘This we have all ob- 
served to be the final effort of the trout, but 
never the black bass; he knows when he is 
helpless. 

We fished no more that evening, but on sev- 
eral occasions during the outing caught rain- 
bow trout, all of which showed the same fierce 
game qualities of the one caught in the gloam- 
ing. 

And now for the coincidence. 

On returning home, in theearly part of July, 
we found on our desk a letter from an old 
friend, R. M. Shurtliff, the artist, who has his 
summer home near the banks of the Au Sable 
river (mark the name), in the Adirondacks. 
This letter was dated July 1 (mark the date), 
and init he wrote: 

“The Au Sable river has a good many large 
rainbow trout. It is fortunate they were put 
in, as the natives can’t catch them often, for 
these fish don’t take to bait very well, and are 
too smart. I had a three-pounder on last 
week. He went to the bottom and I could not 
start him for five minutes. At last he wezet. 
Went with a rush up and down the pool, mak- 
ing the reel hum. I handled him very care- 
fully and got him tired out at last, so I thought, 
but just as I was about to net him, he went 
back into deep water, shot straight into the 
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air four feet, shook his head and out came the 
fly. Iwas never more astonished, but admired 
his pluck and skill so much that I was almost 
willing to let him go. There was another in 
the same pool just like him. I hear he played 
the same joke on several people.’ 

The reader will note the coincidences. We 
both fished a river of the same name and at 
the same time, probably the same day, one of 
us being in Northern Michigan, the other in 
Northern New York, about 1,000 miles apart; 
and each of us caught the rainbow and discov- 
ered in them new (to us) game qualities sur- 
passing all other fish we had ever before 
killed. ‘There is no telling, as yet, where these 
coincidences will end, but we have written to 
find out what fly the New York ‘‘red-sides”’ 
took, what hour and minute he rose, his 
build, grades of coloration, if he shook his 
head or his whole body, numberof scales along 
the lateral line and other etceteras, which when 
known will make up a first class angler’s dual- 
ity. But be this as it may, it is settled with 
both of us that the rainbow trout, ‘‘inch for 
inch and pound for pound,” is the game fish 
of American waters.—Ep, 





Salmon Fishing at Seventy-Five. 


We have just received a letter from that old 
veteran of salmon anglers, John Mowat, of 
Campbellton, N. B., which is so characteristic 
that we publish extracts, dispite the strict 
amenities governing private correspondence: 

‘““My Dear Harris:—It’s a long time be- 
tween drinks, or rather its long since I heard 
from you; probably that book is not yet com- 
pleted, and times have been hard; however, 
they are on the mend and I trust you will get 
a share. I had some five weeks outing last 
summer; fished out of my light canoe, all 
alone, and I enjoyed it. It is not many men 
can do it at my age (75), handle twenty-five 
salmon, one a 28% pounder. Of course my 
canoe was very light and properly fitted for the 
work, and it is most exciting to have to do it 
alone, but I would rather kill one fish alone 
than kill a dozen with two men (the common 
number) to paddle you around. I lost only 
two fish, and in landing one of them, trying to 
gaff from the canoe, I had him on the gaff, but 
he broke my leader and then twisted off the 
gaff; as usual, he was a big fish, probably a 
thirty pounder. I am in good, fair health and 
hope to enjoy another year or two before go- 
ing. Should like to see the yacht race,—have 
bet on the Defender—Canadians all go on 
Valk. III. Iclip froma Canadian paper: 

CAMPBELLTON, N. B., Sept. 6.—As Driver Fraser, of 


the Northern division of the International Railway, 
was running a special into Sayabec, the other night, 
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the locomotive ran into a herd of moose, killing one, a 
male, which was brought to Campbellton, and tipped 
the scale at 600 pounds. : 

That's how we get our fresh meat here. Oh! 
he was as tender as a chicken. Sold for 10 
cents per pound.” 





Does a Black Bass Shake His Head. 


Iobserve a long and somewhat drawn out dis- 
cussion in one of your contemporaries over the 
question, ‘‘ Does a black bass shake his head to 
get rid of the hook, and his object in doing it,” 
and would be glad to hear your views on the 
subject, as I read some ten years ago your 
interesting articles on ‘‘ Fly fishing for Black 
Bass,’”’ and know you have made this fish one 
of your specialities. Joun HoMaADeEr. 

New York, September 15, 1895. 

Unfortunately for an answer in the affirm- 
ative to this query, the black bass is so built 
that a supple or positive shake of the head, fer 
se, iS anatomically impossible. An effort on 
his part to do so will result, if you observe 
closely, in a lateral motion of the upper or 
anterior portion of the body, if not the whole 
of it. Of course the head shakes when the 
body does, but the neck (?) of a fish contains 
only cartilaginous disks or short cylinders 
which to all intents and purposes are inflex- 
ible. 

As to the object a black bass has in view 
when he shakes his head (and body) the solu- 
tion is easy. He wants to get his liberty, and 
brings into action every device known to his 
intelligent instincts, or handed down from his 
heredity to accomplish it, and when he does, 
the humane and loving angler should wish 
him “ God speed,” and but few returns of the 
fateful but lucky day for the bronze backer.— 
ED. 


The Tarpon Quantity Record Broken. 


SAN ANTONIO, ‘'ex., September 19, 1895. 

This is to certify that the undersigned A. 
Houston and P. J. Lewis, of San Antonio, 
arrived at Aransas Pass on the afternoon of 
the 12th inst., to fish for tarpon with rod and 
reel. On the 13th, Lewis landed two tarpon; 
on the 14th, Houston landed six and Lewis 
six (fishing about seven hours of the day); on 
the 15th, in the afternoon, Houston landed 
three and Lewis two, making total number 
landed nineteen, in two and one-half days’ 
fishing. 

‘The remarkable catch on the 14th of twelve 
in one day (six by each), is the largest catch of 
tarpon with rod and reel ever made in one day,,. 
so far as we can learn. Before this Mr. 
Wallace, of Racine, Wis., on November 3, 
1894, landed five tarpon in one day; he and 
two associates landing together twelve in one 
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day. This catch gave the championship to 
Mr. Wallace until our catches on the 14th, in 
which we both beat him by one fish. Who 
will raise the record ? 
A. W. Houston, 
Gen. Atty. for S. A. and A. P. Ry. 


PERRY J. LEwIs, 
State Senator, San Antonio, Tex. 


If this thing goes on, tarpon scores will 
equal those of the small boy bags of ‘‘pumpkin 
seeds,” of which a lad told us years ago, 
‘‘jinted strings wouldn’t hold’em.” But, with 
it all the brothers of the angle, Houston and 
Lewis, should have told us more about these 
tarpon. What did they weigh apiece? On 
what gear were they caught? What bait did 
they take? Was it trolling in the usual 
Aransas Pass way, or did they still fish for 
them? We yearn for the ves geste of this 
grand outing, for when told of a big fish or a 
big creel filled, every earnest angler is apt to 
ask: Well, how was it done? And without an 
answer to this query, he is apt to shrug his 
shoulders and pass along the question until the 
answer comes. We don’t doubt the veracity 
of these record breaking fishers—they are too 
well known for that—but it is like giving a 
minimized measure of water to a man dying 
of thirst, when you tell an angler that you 
caught ‘‘a hummer,” and don’t tell how you 
did it. So kindly talk right out in the meeting 
house, Brothers Houston and Lewis, for the 
benefit of the craft at large.—Ep. 





The Rainbow and the Steelhead. 


In the August number of THE AMERICAN 
ANGLER, article ‘“‘Among the Grayling of 
Michigan,” you speak of the rainbow trout as 
‘Salmo gairdnert.”’ Y have always under- 
stood that the ‘‘ Salmo gairdnerz” was the 
steelhead trout, and ‘‘ Sa/mo zrzdeus’’ was the 
rainbow; also you call the grayling ** 7hy- 
malus stgnifer ontarzenszs.” Is this some- 
thing new? The Manistee river grayling, and 
those from all other streams on the west shore 
of Michigan, we have called ‘ Thymalus trz- 
color. Please set me right on these two fish. 

GRAND Rapips, Ind. Jeleee 

The rainbow trout has been found by Dr. 
Daniel S. Jordan, of the Stanford University, 
California. to be the steelhead, which is merely 
a sea-running rainbow, and you can readily 
see that zrzdeuws must give way to gazrdneri, 
which is the oldest name of the two, 

The graylings are now scientifically named: 
The Alaskan grayling—7hymalus stgnifer. 
The Montana grayling—7hymalus stgnifer 
montanus, The Michigan grayling— Thymalus 
stg nifer ontartensts. 


This nomenclature has prevailed for several 
years.’ It will always vex the layman to keep 
abreast of the scientific terminology of 
American fishes. The waters of the country 
are not all as yet explored, new species of 
fishes are being constantly discovered, and the 
old nomenclature is being modified as in- 
vestigation widens.—Eb. 

A Proper Beginning (See Frontispiece). 

The bright little lad whom we portray upon 
another page is the son of that enthusiastic 
angler, Mr. Kit Clarke, the author of ‘‘ Where 
the Trout Hide.”’ 

The picture is copied from a ‘‘kodak” per- 
petsated “by the father. The little boy, 
although but 4 years of age in June last, 
lifted a 2 tbh black bass from the Ramapo 
river, which runs through his father’s summer 
home. Mr. Clarke says he ‘‘ worked”’ the deep 
hole for an hour without a bite, and while at 
supper the little fellow took the baited rod, and 
in afew moments came back with a triumph- 
ant smile on his face, and the fish in both 
hands, exclaiming: 

‘“‘T got him, papa, but he tried awful to bite 


” 


me. 

Salmon Angling on the Restigouche, 1895. 

Our season did not open good until about 
June 5; a few fish showed about May 25, but 
not in sufficient numbers to induce an angler 
to go out. But few fresh run fish came first, 
many of them being kelts, which have passed 
the winter in the river, going to sea in the 
spring. ‘These are called ‘‘ mended kelts” in 
Scotland, and are generally counted in the 
angler’s score, often here as well as there. A 
few hot days in early spring cleaned out our 
light snowfall and the very dry spring caused 
the water to fall rapidly, so that when the sal- 
mon came, they found the water in the lower 
pools (commonly so good for three weeks in 
June) too low, so they passed through with- 
out stopping, pressing on upwards, sometimes 
looking at the fly, rising short, or taking it so 
gingerly it would come home when the angler 
tightened his wrist. Consequently, with the 
exception of the Sweeny water now in the 
Camp Harmony Club and the home pool of 
the Restigouche Salmon Club, all the lower 
riparian owners were 50 per cent. short of 
their usual number of fish. The club pools at 
Indian House and Patapedia fished well; eight, 
ten and fifteen fish per day for two rods wouid 
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be a fair average. A couple of fine pools, 
sixty miles up river, belonging to Mr. Rogers, 
had for three rods their usual 150 salmon. I 
see the Restigouche Salmon Club limited the 
daily score per rod to eight fish, but, of course, 
they cannot limit the riparian owner; the 
Legislature can only do so on the release of the 
rivers. 

The Upsilquitch river, another branch of the 
Restigouche, somewhat later than the main 
stream for running fish, which are also smaller 
- in size, fished well in July, turning out 150 
fish to three or four rods. The Cascapedia 
anglers had fairly good sport, lessees having 
purchased the use of the nets at or in its 
estuary; in other words, paying the netters to 
allow the fish to come up. 1 have heard the 
limit was forty fish to a rod, quite sufficient to 
satisfy any true sportsman. I did hear that 
one fish of 41% tb. was killed there. 

Fair fishing is also reported from the Gaspe 
rivers, also from the Nepsiguit. No reports 
from Miramichie, except a fair catch of a late 
run of grilse. Trout fishing, with moose, cari- 
boo and bear are now the order of the day. Only 
a few, however, of this class of sportsmen fre- 
quent the Restigouche, as both lessees and 
riparians claim the trout as well as the salmon, 
and don’t care to have them disturbed. 

There are still a couple of openings for good 
fair salmon pools, on the main and Metapedia 
rivers, for lease or purchase, but they are held 
at pretty stiff figures. 

I saw where an angler, on the River Bann 
(Irish), took two and a half hours to kill a 31 tb. 
fish. It seems to me the angler would have to 
adjourn for refreshment before hooking an- 
other. I have never yet taken twenty minutes 
to land any fish when fairly hooked, and in 
my thirty years with the rod have killed five of 
36 tb. and two of over 38 tbh., and assisted 
once to land a 46 tb. fish foul hooked; this fish 
took us one hour and forty-five minutes to 
land. I once fished on our river with a lady, 
who hooked a 27 tb. male fish, through the 
dorsal fin, and it took us over a mile down 
stream, but she killed him in forty-five min- 
utes. Of course we were in a canoe, from 
which all fishing is done here; few fish could 
be either hooked or landed from the bank on 
our Canadian rivers, 

The hatchery here turned into the rivers 
this spring some 2,500,000 Atlantic salmon fry, 
many of them being liberated seventy and 
eighty miles above tide water. It also scnt to 
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other hatcheries 5,000,000 of eyed ova, and our 
river is just now swarming with schools of the 
young fifteen months smolts on their voyage 
to the salt water. The commercial net catch 
in the four counties, bordering on the Bay 
Chaleur, will give about the usual quantity, 
1,000,000 th. worth about $100,000, as no new 
netting stations are permitted, hence the stock 
in the river being better protected will no doubt 
increase yearly. Joun Mowat. 





Chumming for Tarpon. 

It is the practice with all persistent and in- 
dustrious anglers to ground bait waters where 
certain species of fish are known to be, but 
are wide-ranging in their habits. We all know 
the efficacy of chumming for bluefish and 
others of the migratory kind, and we have 
tested personally the value of a ‘‘slick” of 
crude menhaden oil when it is cast upon tide 
waters. Ground baiting is nearly always es- 
sential to success when the fish are scarce and 
their feeding grounds are unknown to the 
angler; this is particularly the case with the 
lake trout living in the deep waters of the in- 
terior, and ‘baiting a buoy” is, in many 
places, the only sure method of alluring them. 
Knowing this to be so with the lake trout, we 
have found it also essential in making a good 
score of pike, pike-perch, andother but smaller 
fish. Whenever we go into camp at a spot 
where fish are not sufficiently numerous to en- 
sure a constant supply for the table, a near by 
bailed buoy is with us a permanent feature, and 
it always yields bounteously, 

In our recent visit to the Gulf. coast below 
Punta Rassa, Fla., our sympathies were ex- 
cited in behalf of the patient and untiring tar- 
pon anglers to whom ‘‘a draw” might come 
once a day or once a week, as the case might 
be, and we thought that some device could be 
resorted to by which more certain results 
would ensue, and we naturally selected ground 
baiting or persistent chumming as being pos- 
sibly the solution of the problem. To the 
former very serious objections arise, the main 
and insuperable one being the difficulty in get- 
ting and keeping the cut bait on the bottom, 
owing to the strong tideways sweeping it on 
and upward, and the voracious foraging habits 
of the small fish of those waters. It would be 
difficult to remove these drawbacks to ground 
baiting tarpon waters, but they do not exist 
when a surface ‘slick’? is created. The 
material used in doing this should be, we 
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think, the crude menhaden oil, or, if itis possi- 
ble to get, the oil made from the mullets so nu- 
merous in Southern waters, and should be of 
the crudest kind, containing as much organic 
matter as it is practicable to obtain. If this 
oil is not purchasabie in the market, North or 
South, it can be easily made; the mullets are 
plenty and any old cider or other press would 
turn out, ina few hours, enough material to 
last for days. When a sufficient supply is ob- 
tained, let your guide, on the half ebb, anchor 
his boat some distance, say a quarter of a mile, 
above the spot where tarpon have been seen, 
and then pour upon the receding waters several 
gallons of the oil, placing a gill of it only ata 
time on the surface at intervals of a minute or 
two. The tide will cause ‘‘a slick” to be 
made which will be found to widen as it goes 
down tide, the small pieces of organic matter 
dropping gradually below the surface or swept 
along on the top at greater speed than the oil 
slick, thus enlarging the field of allurement. 

This method should be followed for several 
days, and a liberal output of oil should be 
made, which, being carried down by the tide, 
would come back with it and thus create a 
daily attraction to the tarpon, the object of 
which, in entering fresh water, is for food—a 
change of diet, as it were—or possibly for hy- 
gienic purposes, as they have been seen dis- 
porting in the crystal springs from whence 
arise many of the Floridian rivers. 

This method of alluring tarpon may not be 
necessary or practical in wide waters like those 
at Fort Myers and other points, but we have 
seen, at irregular intervals, very fine tarpon 
feeding just inside the small passes on the 
Gulf coast, and it was evident that they came 
in from the Gulf in search of new feeding 
grounds, but did not go up very far, only a 
straggler here and there, into the waters of the 
pass, exceptin a few places, such as Surveyors’ 
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creek, to reach which they passed through the 
broad waters of Estero bay. 

Of course this suggestion is intended only 
for the early part of the season when tarpon 
are comparatively scarce, and we give it sim- 
ply as a hint. If we do not mistake’the re- 
quirements of our vocation as editor of an 
anglers’ journal (by the bye the only one in 
America), it is our duty to put in cold type any 
and all formulas which, through enlargement 
or adaptation by experience, may possibly be- 
come of use to the craft. The oil idea may not 
stand apractical test, but we give it for all it is 
worth. —Eb. 


Salmon Waters For Lease or Sale. 


Salmon fishing for three or four rods on one 
of the best rivers of Canada, easily accessible, 
will be either sold or leased; but must be ap- 
plied for at once. Title indisputable. Address 
‘“«Salmon,” office AMERICAN ANGLER, 19 Park 
Place, New York. 

Sound Line Service.—The double service of the Fall 
River Line was discontinued on Saturday, r4th inst. 
The Priscilla and Puritan remain in commission, 
leaving New York from Pier 18, North River, foot of 
Murray Street, week days and Sundays, 5:30 P.M. 
Each boat carries a fine orchestra. 





Reduced Rates.—The first-class fare from New York 
to Boston, via the Fall River Line, has just been re- 
duced from $4 to $3. A corresponding reduction has 
been made to all points East. 





During the hunting season, 7. e., from October 1, 
1895, to March 31, 1896, the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
road will take free in baggage cars, when accompanied 
by owner, and at their risk, the dogs of sportsmen or 
hunting parties, not exceeding one dog to each man, 
Owners must show their tickets to agent or baggage 
agent, that dogs may be properly way-billed to train 
baggagemen, and they must furnish chain or strong 
rope, so that dogs may be securely fastened in bag- 
gage cars. After March 31, 1896, the regular dog tariff 
will apply in all cases. 


CMEARLYY 


THE ANGLING CY CLS 


[We solicit for publication, under this department heading, contributions of interest to Angling 
Cyclists, particularly outings on the wheel to fishing waters. | 


Notes of the Wheel. 


It is difficult to realize the extent and scope 
of the literature of the wheel. It comes to our 
desk in various and attractive forms, the most 
prominent and interesting being the weekly 
publications respectively called The Wheel 
and The American Wheelman. Both of 
these journals take rank with the best of the 
trade or class periodicals, not only in the 
character of their editorial matter, but in their 
superb illustrations, and the diversity and ex- 
tent of the news gathered, hither and yon, from 
every section of the country, That even an 
imperfect idea may be had of the broad guage 
of these two estimable publications we have 
thrown together a column or more of notes 
gathered mainly from their pages, with addi- 
tions of ourown. As we glance them over we 
are astonished at the development of this class 
of literature. It seems but as yesterday when 
the entire field was covered by a single journal 
of eight or ten pages, but now it is only par- 
tially filled by scores of like publications, and 
more are stilltocome. Again, when we glance 
over our morning’s supply of daily papers, 
we find in all columns of matter exclusively 
devoted to news of the wheelmen, what they 
are doing and intend to do. It will be ob- 
served that the annexed notes are full of 
of varied matter, served up soas to be of value, 
not alone to the tyro, but to the expert, he 
who ‘‘scorches”’ on the pedals in August heat 
or in the December frosts. All are served 
alike at this literary feast. 

In mounting, the gentleman, who is accom- 
panying a lady, holds her wheel; she stands 
on the left side of the machine and puts her 
right foot across the frame to the right pedal, 
which at the time must be up; pushing the 
right pedal causes the machine to start, and 
then, with the left foot in place, the rider starts 
ahead—slowly at first, in order to give her 
cavalier time to mount his wheel, which he 
will do in the briefest time possible. When 
the end of the ride is reached the man quickly 
dismounts and is at his companion’s side to 
assist her, she, in the meantime, assisting 
herself as much as possible. 

Judging from observances along the crowded 
boulevards, there is no pastime in which both 
sexes participate where the lady is so inde- 


pendent of assistance as in wheeling. She 
gets upon her bicycle with ease and unassisted, 
and dismounts with the same facility. Eti- 
quette- has its forms in every social meeting 
of the sexes, but excluding its value as a re- 
fining influence, it is of less practical use in 
wheeling than in any other class of recreation. 


The sensible cyclewoman adopts the motto 
that Mr. Ruskin thought should be placed 
over the door of every art school in the country 
—moderation. ‘This she does, not only be- 
cause she is thus the better able to preserve 
her skill and strength as a cyclist, but—alas 
for the inevitable vanity governing all feminine 
standards—because she ensures better looks. 
Said one wheelwoman: ‘‘ The effect of long, 
hard riding resembles that gained in the hay- 
field. Women who would scorn the idea of 
field-labor manage to bring about precisely the 
same results so far as looks are concerned by 
immoderate bicycle exercise. A leathery skin 
and a tomato-like nose cannot enhance any 
woman's beauty, and yet these are the invar- 
iable penalties paid by women who do not 
temper their riding with moderation. ‘The ap- 
pearance of your woman who indulges indis- 
criminately in hard riding is as weather-beaten 
as that of a horny-handed son of toilor a skip- 
per of the seas.”’ 


Setting aside the bad effects of fast riding, 
when continued to extremes, upon the organs 
of her body, a woman who gets what is called 
‘a craze of the wheel” is apt to become un- 
fitted for the domestic routine of her duties. 
It unsexes her, for the fascination of a whirl 
on the road often creates a morbid indiffer- 
ence, sometimes disgust, to home duties. She 
cannot serve two masters at one and the same 
time. This is not from our own knowledge, 
but from that of an estimable lady who forgot 
herself, her home and its duties, fortunately 
for a short period only, in the pleasures of 
wheeling. She has reformed. 


‘To the ordinary observer of the metropolitan 
cycler, the fact becomes at once evident that 
nearly one-third of the wheels which are being 
ridden are out of track. So common does this 
seem to be that it begets an idea that, per- 
haps, after all, the diamond frame is not the 
perfect one itis supposed to be. This variance 
in trackage is all the way from a quarter to as 
much as three inches, and it seems strange 
that the riders should not at once detect it, 
owing to the uncomfortableness of riding a 
wheel in such a condition. When you find 
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that the machine you ride does not steer well, 
or when the rear wheel tire gives forth a pecu- 
liar swishing sound when being ridden over a 
dusty surface, you are safe to*suspect that the 
wheels do not track, and an early visit to a 
competent repairer is advisable. 

No tyro should buy a wheel except under 
advice or personal guidance of an experienced 
person. The market is being flooded with 
machines, and it is well, not only to take the 
above-named precaution, but to buy only the 
best, and from the factory of an accredited 
manufactory. 

Experts differ as to whether the mud on a 
machine should be removed when wet, or 
whether to let it dry first before attempting to 
get rid of it. Of both plans the one most often 
adopted by the experienced rider is to allow it 
to dry. Then take a cloth which has been 
slightly oiled, pass it around each tube of the 
frame in turn, holding an end in each hand, 
draw it backward and forward until the mud 
has vanished. A painter’s dust brush will be 
found an excellent tool to aid you in properly 
cleaning the wheel. Be careful to avoid rub- 
bing the dirt into the bearings. The ad- 
vocates of the wet system of cleaning use a 
bucket of water and a stiff brush, first thor- 
oughly wetting the mud to loosen it, and then 
rubbing it off, following its removal by careful 
wiping the machine dry and polishing the 
nickel portions thereof. If the bearings have 
been well oiled, and some care is taken, the 
water can easily be prevented from finding its 
way inside the bearings. This plan is less 
likely to scratch the enamel than the dry pro- 
cess is. 

Always clean your wheel in the yard, and if 
you are so unfortunate as to be a flat tenant, 
bribe the janitor to let you do it in the base- 
ment. If you do not, your delightful pastime 
will be frowned upon by your housewife, even 
if she happens to be your wheel companion. 

An English cycle insurance company has 
a reference department, which should be of 
great value to the intending purchaser of a 
second-hand wheel. If the machine has been 
insured in the company, the would-be buyer, 
upon the payment of a fee of 25 cents, will be 
given all particulars of the age, make and orig- 
inal price of the machine, and whether any or 
what accidents the company has been called 
to pay upon it while it was insured with them. 
By this means the purchaser is in a large 
measure protected against buying a stolen or 
misrepresented wheel, a protection well worth 
much more than the 25 cents it costs him to 
gain. 

Beneficial and enjoyable cycling depends as 
much on the knowledge of breathing as upon 
muscular strength. The greater the capacity 
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to breathe the greater the vital capacity and 
the more riding becomes easy and rapid. But 
breathing must be instantaneously regular, 
and not done by shocks and blows like the 
puffs of a bellows. Persons whose nostrils are 
obstructed breathe through the mouth, and 
when they are tempted to augment speed in- 
halation is inevitable, and may be the cause 
of heart and lung troubles. But rapidity of 
movement does not suffice to bring on inhala- 
tion; it must be accompanied with intensity of 
muscular effort, and it thus may be considered 
as the result of general muscular fatigue. At 
the beginning of this muscular fatigue, the 
rider must go slower or dismount and rest, and 
make a regular practice of regular breathing 
through the nose, with slow exhalations through 
the mouth. With precautions such as these, 
the exercise of the wheel is beneficial for the 
development of the lungs and thorax, and one 
can even further assert that it may cure cer- 
tain pulmonary affections, provided they be 
not acute. 

When an ordinary-sized dog desires to as- 
certain how it feels to be run over by a bicycle, 
and you are unable to prevent yourself accom- 
modating him, proceed at it in this fashion: 
Get a firm grip on the handles, put an extra 
push on the pedals, rise slightly in the saddle 
as you do when surmounting an ordinary ob- 
stacle, and the result will be more satisfactory 
to you than it will be comfortable tothe canine 
investigator. 


The Tyro and the Master. 

Cycling has, in the flood of its new devotees, 
become burdened with more than a fair pro- 
portion of the half-baked variety, whose knowl 
edge of the pleasure possibilities of the machine 
they ride is limited, most limited. 

One would think that when a man was pre- 
pared to spend a hundred dollars for almost 
anything, writes the editor of 7he Wheel, he 
would carefully investigate the article to be 
purchased before he bought it, and afterward 
would more carefully study its possibilities. 
But such seems not to be the case with a great 
number of riders. They buy a wheel without 
any thought of whether it is suitable for their 
needs, they mount it regardless of the proper 
adjustment of saddle, handle bars or cranks, 
and then ride it with no more attention to its 
care than they would give to the running gear 
of a trolley-car which carried them to and from 
business. 
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What do such people know of the pleasures 
or possibilities of the wheel ? Nothing. They 
ride over the same park roads or asphalt boule- 
vards week in and week out, they stop at the 
same resorts so often that even the waiters 
know what they will ask for, and save them the 
exertion of doing so by serving it unordered. 

To such riders cycling is but a modern suc- 
cessor to the blind horse in the mill, who for- 
ever goes round and round, regardless and 
careless of what happens outside of that nar- 
row circle his feet have worn in the earth 
which in the end must receive into its kindly 
bosom all that remains of the patient plodder. 
Cycling is to this half-baked contingent a kind 
of machine which must be propelled just so 
far, then brought back to the starting point, 
and the whole thing repeated ad znfinitum. 
Thismay be many things, but one thing it is 
not, and that one is legitimate cycling. 

The true cyclist must have something Alex- 
ander-like in his make-up—he must be con- 
stantly seeking for new worlds to conquer, He 
must experiment, investigate and decline to 
leave well enough alone. Noroad mustto him 
be so perfect that no new road should be 
sought for, no wheel so good that, perhaps, a 


.better one for his purpose could not be found, 


no arrangement of his machine so absolutely 
correct that it could not be made more so. 
Progress is the first principle of cycling. Had 
the world been content with pedestrian loco- 
motion or makeshift aids thereto by means of 
the brute, we should to-day have no railways, 
bicycles or electric cars. The explorer and the 
investigator should both be embodied in the 
make-up of the wheelman. Eliminate either 
or both and the residue is a something value- 
less to any one, its owner most of all. 

Be as thorough in your cycling as you find it 
profitable and wise to be in your business. 
Know full well what you and the machine you 
bestride can do, and then see that both accom- 
plish wisely and well all that in them exists. 
Don’t dawdle along without ever seeking a 
change. Even if your search for something 
newer and better leads you into barren ways, 
yet your exploring will not have been without 


value, since it will have made you more appre-, 


ciative of the pleasures you temporarily for- 
sook. Let not one such failure discourage you, 
Continuance will in the end most surely bring 
you a reward worthy of all and more than it 
cost you to gain it. 


Brsvee 
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Athletic 
Uniforms 


And Wearing Apparel 
For all Sports.... 


Sportsmen’s 
...Wear... 







Bicycle Suits 
Sweaters, Tennis Suits, Jerseys, 
Athletic Shoes, Knee Pants, 
College and Outing Caps, Ful 
Tights, Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Belts in Cotton, Worsted, Silk 


Barnard’s Celebrated Al 
Shooting Coat, Shooting 
Trousers, Shooting Hats and 
Caps, Gun Cases, Cartridge 
Belts, Revolver Holsters, 
and an important line of 


and Leather. Ilustrated Catalbaue Leggins 

GEO. BARNHARD & CO. A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
MANUFACTURERS SELLING AGENTS 

199-201 Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK - CHICAGO 

Sixth Ave. & Pacific St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA 


*lCuMo STRAIGHT CUT 


» NP cigaREGsES 


CIGARETTE SMOKERS who are willing to pay a little more 
than the price charged for the ordinary trade Cigarettes, will 
find THIS BRAND superior to all others. 


The Richmond Straight Cut No. 1 Cigarettes 


are made from the brightest, most delicate in flavor and high- 
est cost Gold Leaf grown in Virginia. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, and observe that the name of Manufacturer, 
as below, is on every package. 
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+DIVINE'’S#% 


Patent Folding Boat and Camp Stove 





PATENT Arruee fom 


ob 


New York Office and Salesroom: 








Send for Catalogue also for Catalogue of 


DIVINE’S 
Fine Hand-Made Fishing Rods, 














FRED D. DIVINE, Utica, N. Y. 
The W. FRED QUINBY CO., 294 Broadway 


CHARLES PLATH & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FISHING RODS AND TACKLE, 
SNELLED HOOKS, LEADERS, MINNOW CANCS AND FLIES, 


INI sco Canal St. 


INMevy, Yorl= Citys 


NEW CATALOGUE (profusely illustrated) of all grades of Fishing Tackle, Rod-makers’ Supplies, Reels, 
Fish Hooks, Silkworm Gut, Flies, Artificial Baits and every requisite for anglers. ANGLERS, send 10 cents in 
stamps for large catalogue. (Please deduct amount from your first order.) 

NOTE.—We will send post-paid. on receipt of price, any of the following named goods. If the amount be 
one dollar or more we will mail our new Catalogue gratis. 


Fine TrRouvT AND GRAYLING FLIES. 


Regular Grade RR een iodo 30 per doz. 
Best Wes ERs coo roe -. 00 * 
Pxtra HiciiGrade. .ai. se eee as 
Murned wile gece te ok ecole eee LOU ee 
Gnats and Midges ... Lo; ~—** 


Fine Salmon Flies to Order. 
SELECTED GuT LEADERS AND CASTING LINES. 
Three feet. Six feet. 


Single Gut, Regular Trout...... $ .50 $1.00 per doz. 

bi Bestiroutee cess.) cco 72.00 .S 

Me Regular Black Bass 1.75 — 3.50 st 

M3 Best Black Bass. .. 2.00 4.00 a 
Double Gut, Best Black Bass.... 150 3.00 

© Extra Ke Se. SO: 80 as 
Treble Guat s. meee toe sromwopicey tons 1.50 3.00 ied 


OuR CELEBRATED SNELLED HOOKS. 


Extra High Grade Single Gut... .......30¢e. per doz. 
ms ae Double Gut .. ..... 40c. es 


First Grade Single Gut ... .........-. .-20¢. ve 
cS Double Gut SEs Se ee OUG: ibe 
Special Grade Single Gut........ -..... Le. ee 
ss Double Gut ... . 20e. as 


Fine BuAck BASS AND LAKE FLIES. 


Regular Casting abe ds- asco dees Coes ONDE TIOOZs 
ee With:helper ece.ceneees 285 alee 
Best Casting oe Bopecr ess. er) * 
Regular Trolling, Double Gut............ 85 ees 
Best < es = eueee eee oO £S 
Fine Lake Flies............ woe 8D L008 1950) 1075 
SILK WORM GutT (100 STRANDS EN HANK.) 
Ordinary Prout sees. sess onenaelcecsene $ .40 per hank. 
Regular ee Sch po aae COO CUb EEDA COL -O0 re 
Best oP Pics safeties ise meee ae eee £60! Ase 
Ordinary Bass. 22) ossccaeheessesn nite 13 ie 
Regular Pe oie 'ad slam reweters or/evere oleisiatedeiia 1.00 ie 
Best oF aici ooeapeiehe Sa enh ovestaemeee 150m ase 
Extra ICE soa ke Paige Coos 1.7. ae 
ResularSalmonec.ts . os. os us eee eae 3.00) 5 


HEXAGONAL SPLIT BamMBoo Rops. 


German Silver Best Hand-made Fly aie fern seep ee OU) 
rf = ce Baltes ose 14 00 

: © Rly or/Henshalllees so: a). soe bess ae 
Nickeled ee i ne, 2 ee, Ee RS Se 6.00 
re ue ERT SET ns 3.50 


All Styles of Salt Water Rods. 


TRADE PRICES AND DISCOUNT SHEET TO DEALERS. 
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BROOK TROUT FRY—> 
z anno EGGS 


LLL 





Uda: bave for sale in their season Brook Trout iene and Young Fry, also 

yearlings and half-pound trout for stocking streams and ponds. We have 

been unable to fill all our orders for yearlings this season, but having now increased 

our facilities we expect to be able to furnish yearlings in quantities to suit customers. 

Wle guarantee our €Gg8 to be best quality, full count and properly packed. 

We also guarantee safe delivery of yearlings. We make special prices on eggs and 
fry to Fish Commissioners. Correspondence solicited. Address, 


Persons ordering Eggs should do e: Af W ° HOXIE & CO. 


ee early, as we begin shipping in 
SEU Carolina, Washington Co., R. I. 








CYCLISTS, OARSMEN, BALL PLAYERS AND 
ATHLETES GENERALLY 


The Finest Fishing Grounds 








AND THE 


= stonn sel | 60 Z\— 
\ c \=\ 


oa 
Fue 
6 
4 
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INSTANTLY RELIEVES 
Soreness and Stiffness 
in the Muscles. 
ATHLETES, GYGLISTS, 
ANGLERS, BOXERS, 
YAGHTSMEN, OARSMEN & 
GANOBIST, GOLF PLAYERS 
SHOULD USE IT. 
Quick in action. Clean and pleasant in use. 


20c.=25c. Box. Trainer’s size, $1. 
Sold by druggists and dealers in sporting good; 


E. FOUGERA &CO., 30 William St., N.Y. 


STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES 


30 N. William Street, New York. 





FOUND ON THE LINE OF THE 


ucen & Crescent 


If you are contemplating an outing 
consult the ANGLER first, then secure 
your tickets via this line. Double 
daily service from Cincinnati and 
Louisville to Florida, Louisiana, Texas 
and intermediate States. 


Connects at New Orleans and Shreveport for 
Texas, Mexico and California. 





W. C. RINEARSON, Gen’l Passenger Agent, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Why not Give.. 


THE BRISTOL STEEL FISHING ROD 


= Aa Trial? 


You are sure to be pleased with the action and the 
many good qualities of the rod. 











= na 


Sixteen Styles. Send for our 40-page catalogue. 
Weights, 6 1=2 to 12 I=2 0z. It is free 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn., U.S.A. 


— 





_ Wood! § Patent Mosquito Head Wet. cree. 


Fine mesh, to keep out even punkies. Eyes, nose and mouth exposed, so one 
can breathe, eat, drink or smoke. No obstruction to sight; adjustable to all faces; 
suitable to lady or man. 

The finest catches are often made w hen and w here the mosquitoes and flies 
are the thickest. With Wood’s practical **‘ Head Net,’’ and some fly antidote, one 
may venture even into the ‘‘ clouds of mosquitoes’’ of Jersey and fish, or tour, or 
cycle with pleasure. Price, by mail, $1 each. 

REUBEN WOOD’S SONS’ CO., Syracuse, N, Y. 











SMALL PROFITS, QUIGK SALES 
——— 


TROUT 
FLIES, 


24c. a Dozen. 
Send us 20c. for an assorted sample doz. 





OO0000 


1000 SPLIT BAMBOO RODS | A First- Glass Line" 
$1.02 Bach ai pa baee Extra. First-Glass Travel... 


CHICAGO, DETROIT, BUFFALO, 
Fly Rods, 9% ft., 5 ozs.; 10% ft., 6 ozs. NEW YORK, BOSTON < ’ e 


Bait Rods, 9 ft., 7 ozs.; 10 ft., 9 ozs. rica pete eats tile 


OO00000 €EAST, SOUTH AND WEST 
en-Veo ~PEr ~PEo ~ DE -*D 


Wale H. ine KIFFE Coe To Mackinac Island and the Fishing Resorts of 


Northern Michigan .. . 
523 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
(= Send ten cents for a Summer Note Book, to O. W. RUG- 


Tackle Catalogues sent Free on Application GLES, Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agt., "CHICAGO. 
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T)RACTICAL TEXT PAPERS ON THE ART OF ANGLING 


The following treatises are contained in the back numbers of THE AMERICAN ANGLER and will be 


sent, post paid, for 10 cents each. 
Place, New York City. 


Fishing Implements 


Basket Straps, Shoes, etc. June, 3, 1882. 

How to Save Tackle. May 14, 1887. 

A Combination Fish Basket. lllustrated. April 23, 1887. 

The Proper Weight and Length of Rods. Illustrated. 
February 109, 26, 1887. 

A New Reverse Tied Fly. Illustrated. Marchs, 1887. 

The Epting Fly—A Studyin Colors. Ill. March s,’87. 

The Sunfish Fly. Illustrated. March 109, 1887. 

The Water Glass. Illustrated. February 5, 1887. 

Hooks for Trolling Gangs. February 14, 1885. 

Sandals for Rubber Wading Boots. Illustrated. 
September 20, 1884. 

History of the Fish Hook. October 4, 1884. 

Preserving Fish as Specimens. January 26, 1884. 

A Landing Net for Rapid Streams. Ill. Jan. 1, 1887 


Tin Creels—How to Make Them Illustrated. 
December 4, 1886 ; January 1, 1887. 
Improved Lip-Hook Fastening. Ill. Oct. 24, 1885. 


Practical Hints on Knots and Ties. Ill. Oct. ro, 1885, 

Practical Receipts for Anglers, Nov. 14, 28, Dec. 26, ’85. 

How to Make an Effective Artificial Bait. Oct. 17, ’85. 

How to Tie Bass and Other Flies. Illustrated. Sep- 
tember 12, 19, 26, October 3, 1885. 

The Use of ‘‘ Leaders.”’ July 25, 1885. 

Rod Joints. Illustrated. Oct 20, Nov. 10, 1883. 

Dressings for Flies. September 29, 1883. 

Anglers’ Knots: How to Tie Them. Illustrated. Aug- 
ust 18, September 8, Oct. 6, 1883. 

The Henshall Rod: Dimensions, etc., given by Dr. 
James A. Henshall. July 21, 1883. 

Amateur Rod Making. Illustrated. July 2r, Sept. 
29, Oct. 13, Nov. 17, Dec. 22, 1883; Jan. 5, 12, 19, 26, Feb. 
2, 9, 16, 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Minnow Rods: Their Construction, etc. 
July 7, 1883. 

A Serviceable Fishing Boat: How to Build It. 
Illustrated. December 20, 1884. 

The Reel, Its Place on the Rod. March 24, June 16, ’83. 

A Sole Leather Bait Box. Illustrated. Dec. 23, 1882. 

Waterproofing Fish Lines. November 18, 1882. 

Light vs. Heavy Rods. August 26, 1882. 

Tackle and Traps. March 15, 1884. 

The Reel Gaff and Rod. June 3, 1882. 

Trouting in the White Mountains. December 2, 1882. 

Trolling for Lake (Salmon) Trout. May 27, 1882. 

Trout of the Yosemite. May 27, 1882. 


Black and Fresh=Water Bass 


The Yellow Bass. Illustrated. May 7, 1887. 

The White or Silver Bass. Illustrated. April 30, 1887. 

Do Black Bass Migrate? January 8, 1887. 

Habits of the Black Bass. March 21, 28, 188s. 

A Treatise on the Strawberry Bass (Croppie.) Illus- 
trated. August 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Fishing in Lake Champlain. February 
2, 9, £6, 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Grounds Near Baltimore, Md. Feb. 23. ’84. 

Black Bass Fishing at Henderson Harbor, N. Y. 
July 12, August 30, November 1, 1884. 

Black Bass Fishing Kelly’s Isl, Lake Erie. April 25, ’8s. 


Miscellaneous Fresh=Water Fish 


The Carp from an Angling Standpoint. Nov. 19, 1881. 

The Smelt of Sebago Waters; Description, Capture, 
etc. Illustrated. June 16, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Lake Herring. Il. July 7, 1883. 

The Fresh-Water Drum or Gaspergou. Illustrated. 
February 26, 1887. 


Miscellaneous Salt-Water Fish 


When and Howto Catch Weakfish. May 1o, 1884. 

The Jewfish. Illustrated. Dec. 1, 1883; April 16, 1887. 

The Croaker. Illustrated. April 9, 1887, 

The Eulachon (Candlefish). Illustrated. April 2, 1887. 

The Moon Eye. Illustrated. March 1x09, 1887. 

The Codfish and Haddock: How Taken on the Hook. 
Illustrated. July 21, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Hogfish: Sailor’s Choice. Illus- 
trated. September 1, 1883. 

The Shad and Snapping Mackerel: How, When and 
Where to Take Them. Illustrated. August 11, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Lafayette (Spot) and the Men- 
haden. Illustrated. July 28, 1883. 

The Sea Bass, Bergall and Tomcod; How When and 
Where to Capture Them. Illustrated. July 14, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Black Drum and Spanish Mackerel. 
Illustrated. June 30, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Blackfish and Flounder. Illustrated. 
July 7, 1883. 


Please order by date. 


Address Harris Publishing Company, 19 Park 


A Treatise on the Sheepshead. Illus. June 16, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Bluefishand Weakfish. Illustrated. 
June 9, 1883. 

Trolling for Bluefish. June 17, 1882. 

The Yellow-Tail. Illustrated. May rq, 1887. 


Pike, Pickerel and Mascalonge 


The Pickerel. Illustrated. March 5, 1887. 

The Western Brook Pickerel. Illus. March 12, 1887. 

The Sacramento Pike. Illustrated. January 8, 1887. 

A Treatise on the Pike-Perch or Wall-Eyed Pike: Hab- 
its, Habitat and Modeof Capture. Illustrated. Septem- 
ber 8, 15, 22, 29, October 6, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Mascalonge: How, Whenand Where 
to Catch Them. Illustrated. January 6, 13, 20, 27, 1883. 

Mascalonge of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi Sys- 
tems. Illustrated. June 1g, 1886. 

The Propagation of the Mascalonge. Feb.5, Mch. 19, ’87. 


Different [Modes of Angling 


When to Strike. May 20, June ro, 1882. 

The Play of aFish: What is It? May 14, 1887. 

How toCamp Comfortably Without Tent or Shanty. 
January 22, 1887. 

What Constitutesan Angler. Jan. 15, Feb. 5, 1887. 

How to Weigh Large Fish. Ill. Jan.1, April 9, 184 

Transporting Live Minnows. Feb. 28. 

Insects as Angling Lures. Sept. 27, Oct. 4, 11, 25, 1885 

English Methods of Bait Casting. Illustrated. Janu- 
ary 23, 30, February 6, 1886. 

New Method of Keeping Minnows Alive. 
November 6, 1886; January 20, 1887. 

Angling asa Fine Art. October 24, 1885. Asa Pastime. 
January 9, 1886. 


October 23, 


Salmon and Trout 


The Atlantic Salmon: Scientificand Popular Descrip- 
tion, Habitat and Capture. Illustrated. March 31, 1883. 

The New Sunapee Lake Trout: Isit the ‘‘Blue-Black?”’ 
Illustrated. February 109, 1887. 

Seth Green on How to Catch Lake Trout. 

How to Feed Young Trout. 

Spinning for Large Trout. August 23, 1884. 

abits of Trout. October 4, 1884. 

Fishing for Sea Trout. February g, 1884. 

A Treatise on the Land-Locked Salmon. May 17, ’84. 

Trout Fishing on Rapid Streams. December 29, 1883. 

The Trout of Northern Michigan. June 9, 1883. 

About the Dolly Varden. January 1, 22, 1887. 

StockingStreams withTrout. BySethGreen.Feb.27,’86 

Description andHabits of GermanTrout. Feb. 13,1886. 

TheTrout Streams of WesternNo.Caroiina. Jan. 8, ’87. 

Seth Greenon Growth of Young Trout. May 16, 1885. 

The Bisby Trout: Scientificand Popular Description. 
How They are Caught, ete. Illus. Oct. 13, 20, 1883. 

What is a Pike? What is a Pickerel? Illustrated. De- 
cember 16, 1882; January 5, 1889. 

A Treatise on the Pike: Habitat, Tackle Used, etc. 
Illustrated. March 3, 10, 17, 24, 1883. 


Grayling 
Fly Fishing for Grayling: Its History, etc. 
23, 1886; February 5, 1887. 
Fishing for the Grayling of Michigan. Illustrated. No- 
vember 28, March 21, 1887. 


Angling Resorts 


The Dead River Regions of Maine. 

How to Reach the Nepigon. August 9, 1884. 

Fishing in Moosehead Lake. September 20, 27, 1884. 

Description and Chart of the Fishing Waters of Lake 
Champlain. January 22, 29, 1887. 


Miscellaneous 


By-Laws of a Fresh-Water Club. August 18, 1883. 

Desa eon and Review of the American Anglers’ 
Casting Tournament. Oct. 20, 1883; Nov. 1, 1884; Oct.r 
31, 1885; May 28, June 4, 1887. 

The Inner Nature (Senses) of Fish. May 16, 23, 30, 1885. 

Best Plans for Carp Ponds. September 12, 188s. 

Alaskan Fishes. September 26, November 7, 1885. 

Game Fishes of the Northwest. May 24, 31, June 28, 
July 10, 1884. 

Rocky Mountain Trout, Montana Grayling, Whitefish 
and Rainbow Trout: Description of How to Fish for 
Them. January 1, 8, 15, 29, 1887. 

The Game Qualities of the Troutvs. Those ofthe 
Grayling. January 209, 1887. ; 

Reason and Instinct in Fishes. November 24, 1883. 

Definition of Ichthyological Terms. December 13, 20, 
27, 1884; February 7. 188s. 


April 4, ’85. 
February 7, 1885. 


October 


July rz, 1884. 
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™ Layman Pneumatic Sporting Boat 























run. 


length wading pants. For circular and further 


the market. 
carried in a hand bag when collapsed. 
best rubber duck cloth, in four separate compartments, had 
loops for erecting 
2 Splendidly adapted for hunting and fishing. 

by the feet, the hands are left free to handle either rod or 
A success in every way. 
particulars apply to the sole manufacturers. 





Weighs 1s lbs., is easily inflated, and can be 


It is made of the 


3 i IS the safest, lightest and most compact portable boat on 


a blind, absolutely safe in any waters. 


Being paddles 


It is also made with full 


AGENTS WANTED 


A. G@ SPALDING & BROS. 


I216 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
147-149 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
126-130 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 








FISHING 
GROUNDS 


. AGENTS SELL 


REACHES THE BEST 


or WEST anp 
™ | NORTHWESi 


REDUCED RATE 
EXCURSION TICKETS. 


TICKETS VIA THE 


CHICAGO AND ‘NORTH: WESTERN i 


Write W. B. KNISKERN, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, for copy 


of “‘HUNTING AND FISHING 


ALONG THE NORTH-WESTERN 


LINE.”’ 





JOKER’S DICTIONARY 


A Cyclopedia of wit and humor, containing 
826 pages of Jokes, Stories, Droll Yarns and 
clever bits of repartee on every subject likely to 
come up in social intercourse, alphabetically 
arranged according to subject. Order of your 
newsdealer; or sent postpaid on receipt of 


price, 25 cents. 
KISSING The art of Osculation curiously, 
* historically, humorously and po- 
etically considered. Tells all about Kissing from the 
earliest days down tothepresent time. A remarkably 
curious and wonderfully interesting book. Price 25 
cents. Order of your bookseller; or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address, 


UNION BOOK COMPANY 
Box 106, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ALIVE WITH GAME 


If you want good sport, plenty 
of it and no blank days send for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company’s Pamphlet, 


Fishing and Shooting. 
E. V. Skinner, 353 Broadway, New York. 
H. J. Corvin, 197 Washington St., Boston. 
C. SHeeny, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 
J. F. Lee, 232 S. Clark St., Chicago, or 


D. M. Nicholl, Gen. Pass. Agt., Montreal. 


TUTTI EU UTTETEIIIT EE 
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EVERY 
TRUE 
SPORTSMAN 


Needs a Copy of Our New 


GAME BOOr. 


Send FOUR CENTS 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pas. Agt. 
Northern Pacific R, R. 


ST. PAUL, 
MINN. 

















SELES EE EEE he 


Are you going 
to Atlanta? 


Make the Trip a delightful autumn 
outing by using the 


OLD 


DOMINION 


LINE 


Send fora copy of ‘‘ PILOT,” containing description 
of short and delightful trips. OLD DOMINION S.S. 
CO., Pier 26, North River, New York. W. L. 
GuitLaubeu, Vice-Pres. and Traffic Mgr. 


PEED BE EEE LEED EE DADE DEED EE 


PACS 
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The Automatic Reel 












7) AHE eer FINGER D DOES Ip 7 
< THE AUTOMALISESS = 


Tt will wind up the 
line a hundred times 
as fast as any other 
reel in the world. It 


will wind up the line 
The slowly. No fish can 
Little ever get slack line 
& with it. It will save 
Finger ancre ook than any 
‘ other reel. Manipula- 
Does it. ted entirely by the hand 
that holds the rod. 
SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. YAWMAN & ERBE, 


Please mention this paper. 


Rochester, N.Y, 


lA eer 
Tackle Bag ror 
Fishermen 


Shipley’s New Hand Satchel, fitted with 
trays, &c., is the best of its kind ever gotten up. 
It is just what a man wants when he takes a trip 
‘a-fishing bent.”’ It is a useful bag on any trip. 
Made in two sizes, of best grain leather: 

12 inch, $4.50; 13 inch, $6; and 
13 inch Full Brass Frame, $7.50. 





Live Fish Bags, 30, 36, 42 inches, in which 
you can keep the fish alive all day, 40, 50 and 60 
cents by mail. 





OUR RODS. abara, Lancewood, Double 
Enamel Split Bamboo and eee else that’s good. 


Our Tackle "3 


Send 5 two-cent Stamps for Complete Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


FISH TAKERS and 
MEDAL TAKERS. 


A. B. SHIPLEY & SON 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


503 Commerce Street, = 





Opening of the Chicoutimi Extension, July rst, 1893. 
The new route to the far-famed Saguenay, and the 
only rail route to the delightful summer resorts north 
of Quebec, through the 


e~CANADIAN ADIRONDACKS < 


Monarch Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 
scenery. Beautiful climate. 

Hotel Roberval, Lake St. John, recently enlarged, 
has first-class accomodation for 300 guests, and is run 
in connection with the ‘t Island House,” a new hotel 
built on an island of the Grand Discharge of Lake St. 
John, in the centre of the ‘‘Ouananiche’’ fishing 
grounds. Daily communication by the new fast 
steamer across the lake. The fishing rights of Lake 
St. John and tributaries, and an area of 20,000 square 
miles are free to guests of the hotels. 

After July 1 trains will connect daily at Chicoutimi 
with Saguenay steamers for Quebec. Daylight trip. 

A beautiful illustrated guide book on application. 

For information as to hotels, apply to hotel manag- 
ers; for folders and guide books, to ticket agents of 
all the principal cities. 


ALEX. HARDY, Gen. F. & P. Agt. 
Quebec, Canada 


Magnificent 


J. G. SCOTT, 
Sec’y and Mgr. 


vitt American 


The Best Hunting and 
Fishing Grounds of the United States 


ARE ON THE LINE OF 


~ Santa Fe Route 


The Greatest Railroad in the World. 


It has the shortest line, the most 
comfortable trains and the best meal 
service between Chicago and the Pa- 
ciic.Coast. It traverses fourteen 
states and territories and reaches the 
most important points in the West 
and Southwest. It is the route for 
sportsmen to patronize. For descrip- 
tive books and detailed information 
address 


C. D. SIMONSON, 


General Eastern Agent, 


E. F. BURNETT, 


Eastern Passenger Agent, 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, 


261 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
To COLORADO 


TOURIST TRAVEL aeonrs 


1 and the GREAT ROCK 
ISLAND ROUTE has already ample and perfect ar- 
rangements to transport the many who will take in 
the lovely cool of Colorado's 


HIGH ALTITUDES 


The Track is perfect, and double over important 
Divisions. Train Equipment the very best, anda solid 
Vestibuled Train called the BIG FIVE leaves Chicago 
daily at ro p. m. and arrives second morning at Denver 
or Colorado Springs for breakfast. 

Any Coupon Ticket Agent can give you rates, and 
further information will be cheerfully and quickly re- 
sponded to by addressing JNO. SEBASTIAN, 

General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO. 


F. & B. 
Air Tight Valve 


For Pneumatic Tires. 


Simplest and best made. 
Price, 35 Cents. 


FINCK & BUCK, 
82 Nassau Street, 


Will set in early this year, 




















Small and Light. 
[Patent applied for. } 


Fits any Tire. 


New York. 
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I~ Cl NCINNATI a 
inane 90 asl 
Kae Cue ay Tot LEY DETROIT 


THE{SPORTSMAN’S ROUTE FROM 
CINCINNATI and the SOUTH 


To the Famous 


HUNTING and FISH- MICHIGAN 


ING RESORTS OF 


3 TRAINS DAILY FROM CINCINNATI 
TO TOLEDO AND DETROIT 


D. G. EDWARDS, Gen. Pass. Agent, Cincinnati, O. 


PROHIBITION (?) : 
‘Persons pursuing piscatorial pleasures 


purposely prepare 
mitting plentiful pastimes. 








pilgrimages per- 


CONSEQUENTLY THEY PUR- 
CHASE TICKETS VIA THE 


Chicago Great 
Western Railway 


‘* Maple Leaf Route ’’ 
TO THE FISHING GROUNDS 


OF THE NORTHWEST. 


F. H. LORD, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, Chicago 





SOLID VESTIBULE TRAIN 


Daily at 9.00 p. m. from Chicago. New and elegant 
equipment, built expressly for this service. Train 


lighted throughout by gas. Tickets and further infor- 
mation of your =  Gicket agent, or by Seni 3 
A. H. HANSON, G. ., Ll. Cent. R. R. Chicago, 
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Fine Fishine=» 


in VIRGINIA on the line of the 


Norfolk & Western 


ee RAILROADL 





Excursion Tickets on Sale 


With practically unlimited stop-over 
privileges from all points. Tickets 
on sale from New York, going one 
way and returning another. 


E. J. EEL, 


Eastern Pass. Acar. 
317a Broadway, New York 


W. B. BEVILL, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
ROANOKE, VA. 





BANNER ROUTE from and to Chicago, New 
York, Kansas City, St. Paul, Denver, St. 
Louis, Boston, Omaha, Des Moines, San 
Francisco. 


BANNER EQUIPMENT of Vestibuled Trains, 
with Pullman and Wagner Buffet and Com- 
partment Sleeping Cars, Palace Parlor Cars, 
Banner Dining Cars, Reclining Chair Cars. 


APN eS eh EVE EE Ve 
See that your Tickets Read via 


The Wabash Line. 


CHAS. M. HAYS, Vice-Pres’t and Gen’l Mgr. 
C. S. CRANE, Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agt. 





THE GREAT TRUNK LINE SOUTH 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


“Piedmont Air Line”’ 
VIA WASHINGTON, DANVILLE AND ATLANTA 
Perfection of Service. 
Highest Standard of Railway Travel between the 
NORTH AND SOUTH 
The only line south of the Potomac River operating 
solid Pullman Vestibuled Trains. Mo Extra Fare. 
Departure from New York Pennsylvania R. R. 
4:30 P. M. 
THE WASHINGTON AND SOUTHWESTERN VESTIBULED 
LIMITED 
every day in the year. 
Solid train composed of Pullman Drawing-room 
Sleeping Cars 
NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS 
Dining car service south of Washington 
This train is composed of 
PULLMAN DRAWING-ROOM SLEEPING CARS 
New York to Atlanta; New York to New Orleans; 
New York to Asheville and Hot Springs; 
New York to Jacksonville and Tampa; 
Washington to Birmingham and Mem- 
phis; Washington to Augusta. 
12:15 P. M. 
Southern Railway Fast [iail 
Selected by the U. S. Government to transport the 
Southern mails. Composed of Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Sleeping cars. 

* New York to Atlanta; New York to Montgomery ; 
New York to Savannah; New York to Jacksonville, 
With coaches 
New York to Washington, and Washington to Atlanta 
and New Orleans, making close connection at At- 

lanta with diverging lines South and West. 

To AVOID DELAYS AND CHANGING OF CARS, for 
ponits south, see that your tickets read via SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY (Piedmont Air Line) 

R. D. CARPENTER, A. S. THWEATT, 
General Agent. Eastern Passenger Agent. 
No. 271 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN M. CULP, W. A. TURK, 
Traffic Manager, General Passenger Agent. 
Washington, D. C. 


The FISHING and HUNTING 


in West Florida and on the Gulf 
Coast, between Mobile and New 
Orleans, cannot be excelled . 

















IF YOU ARE, 
GOING SOUTH THIS 
WINTER FOR HEALTH, 
PLEASURE, °2 BUSINESS 
WRITE. C.PATMORE 6.P.A. 
LOUISVILLE 8NASHVILLE RR 
TOR FOLDERS DESCRIPTIVE. 
OF THE GULE GOAST 
AND FLORIDA, 


DOUBLE DAILY THROUGH TRAINS 


From Cincinnati, Louisville, 
vansville and St. Louis. 


Folders, and information as to routes, rates, time, etc., sent 


upon application to 
C. P. ATMORE, Gen’: Pass. AcrT. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Near-by Trout and Other Waters 


Along the route of the 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western | Great Rock Island Route. 


RAILWAY 


there are many very fine trout streams and black bass waters 
which are 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


and can be reached in a few hours from New York City. 
We name a few of them : 


FRANKLIN.—Branch of Walkill River, near station; black bass, 
pickerel, etc. 

STANHOPE, Hopatcong and Budd's Lake, one to three miles ; 
black bass, pickerel, etc. 

BALDWINSVILLE.—Seneca River ; pike, pickerel and some 
small mascalonge. 

CHENANGO FORKS,.—Chenango River at station; black bass, 
perch and pickerel. 

HOPIER.—Lakes containing black bass, and numerous trout 
streams within a radius of ten miles. 

PREBLE.—Numerous lakes close to station contain black bass 
and pickerel in numbers. 

BEACH HAVEN.—Susquehanna River near by is well known 
for its black bass and wall-eyed pike fishing. 

ELMHURST.—Good trout brooks near station. 

MOUNT POCONO.—Plenty of trout in adjacent streams. 

GOULDSBORO,—Same fishing as at Forks. 

HENRY VILLE,—At this station are the celebrated trout waters 
of the East and West branches of Broadheads Creek. 

MONTROSE VILLAGE.—There are about thirty lakes in this 
vicinity that contain trout, black bass, pickerel and perch. 

CRESCO.—Excellent trout fishing. 

POCONO SU/IMIT.—Good fishing for trout ; two streams. 
In addition to the above there are at least fifty other good fish- 

ing points along the line of the Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 

ern Railroad. For time table and other information apply to 


W. F. HOLWILL, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
New York 








THE FINEST 


Black Bass and Brook Trout 


waters within easy reach of sportsmen are the streams 
along the line of the 





Baltimore axe E> 
Ohio Railroad 














O* the eastern slope of the Alleghany Mountains are the 
Potomac, the Shenandoah and their tributaries, all 
famous for bass, while across the divide are the Cheat, the 
Youghiogheny and the Monongahela. The Cheat and the 
head waters of the last two named are celebrated for brook 
trout. The fishing grounds are in most cases within gun- 
shot of the railroad stations, and sportsmen are saved the 
expense and trouble of carrying their outfits long distances. 
For rates of fare, time of trains and further information, 


address 
CHAS. O. SCULL, 


General Passenger Agent B. & 0. Railroad, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Best Dining Car Service in the World 
SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Dining Cars daily between CHICAGO, 
DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, 
and between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO via Des Moines and Omaha, 
or Kansas City or Topeka. 


E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen1Tkt & Pass. Agt, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LINE. 


NEW YORK, LAKE ERIE AND 
WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Along the line of the “Erie” from 20 to 200 miles from 
New York City may be found some GRAND FISHING 
WATERS, among which may be named: 

Basket, N. Y., for black bass and trout early in the season. 

Callicoon, N. Y., for black bass, trout and pickerel. 

Canisteo, N. Y., for black bass and pickerel. 

Castile, N. ¥.. for trout and pickerel. 

Chemung, N. Y., for black bass. 

Deposit, N. Y., for black bass and trout early in the season. 

Greenwood Lake, N. Y., for black bass and pickerel. 

Hawley, N. Y., for black bass, trout, perch and pickerel. 

Highland Mills, N. Y., for black bass, trout, perch and 
pickerel. 

Jamestown, N. Y., for mascalonge, black bass, pickerel, etc. 

Lordville, N. Y., for trout and black bass. 

Olean, N. Y., for black bass and perch. 

Otisville, N. Y., for black bass, pickerel and trout. 

Port Jervis, N. Y., for black bass and trout. 

Spring Water, N. Y., for black bass and trout. 

Woodbury. N. Y., for pickerel and perch. 

Resides the above there are several hundred other poirts 
in New York and Pennsylvania reached by the Erie where 
excellent tishing and shooting may be had. 

Express trains leave Chambers St. daily at 9 A. M., 3 P. M., 
3.30 P. M. and 8.30 P.M. Send for time tables and all otbhor 
desired information to 


D. I. ROBERTS, 
General Passenger Agent, 21 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
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Best Bicycle in the World. 
LIGHT, GRACEFUL, STRONG, BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED, EXQUISITELY DESIGNED, 





Four Models, $85 and $100 


Elegant yo-page catalogue e fre ee 2 ey ie aged or mailed for postage. 


M ONARCH C YCLE MFG. CO. 
Lake and Halsted Streets CHICAGO, ILL. 


EASTERN WAREHOUSE: 
79 Reade St. and 97 Chambers St., New York. 


BRANCHES: Boston, San Francisco, Portland, Salt ee City, Denver, Memphis, Detroit. 
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Cartridges — 


For Accuracy and Cleanliness 


Having Self 
® Lubricating & 
Bullets. . 


32 S. & W., 38 S. & W. and 44 S. & W., Russian model. 
Under Smith & Wesson patents, November 18, 90, June 13, ’93. 
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Bullets are perforated to permit flow of lubricant when fired. 


A much larger number of shots can be fired and greater 
accuracy maintained, without cleaning the arm, than with the ordinary WF 


style of lubricant. 
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The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. : 


Bridgeport, Conn. ‘A 
NEW YORK OFFICE SAN FRANCISCO. OFFICE So 


313-315 Broadway — 517-519 Market Street Bh 
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AVON GAEL ROUT: O Raith PACIEIC: SLOPE. 


Bow yay iRs 


As one of the guild, I thought you 
might be interested in an examination 
I have just completed from the ang- 
ler’s standpoint of the trout of the 
Pacific coast ; those of the eastern slope 
of the Sierras and the Yellowstone re- 
gion. Arriving in San Francisco late 
in May, I went for a day’s fishing to 
Lake Pilicetis,a short distance from the 
city. There I founda number of men 
fishing from the shore with bait, and 
others in boats trolling with small 
spoons. In the evening I-went out but 
cast a fly in vain. As I wished to see 
the fish, I borrowed a spoon and landed 
perhaps half a dozen quarter pounders, 
and just before dark took about as 
many with a fly. They were the true 
rainbow trout ( Sa/mozirideus ). This lake, 
which forms part of the water system 
of the city, is well stocked, and, at 
times, is said to afford excellent sport. 
An adjacent lake, called Laganitis, has 
been supplied with black bass from 
the East, and good fishing for these, as 
well as trout is obtained there. It was 
not open to anglers at the time I visited 
the locality. 

My next venture was up at the head 
waters 6f the Sacramento in the Mc- 
Cloud river. Running up as far as 
Simms on the railway, I| fished an after- 
noon ina small brook, tributary to the 
Sacramento, with indifferent success. 


MOORE. 


Joining a friend in the evening, we went 
back to Smithson, where we camped 
for the night with a Welsh miner, whose 
name was Daw and his wife Margery, 
and after a bit of supper, fell into the 
arms of Mother Goose and Morpheus. 
After a really beautiful drive across 
the mountains, in the early morning, we 
reached Baird, on the McCloud, about 
11 o'clock. Baird is a government re- 
servation, held by Uncle Sam for a sal- 
mon hatchery, and ably presided over 
by the Hon. Livingston Stone, a most 
accomplished writer and scientific fish 
culturist, and a charming as well as cul- 
tured gentleman. He remembered your 
Editor well from correspondence with 
him, and asked for a description of 
his personality. I am quite convinced 
from my limited powers in this respect, 
that should he meet Senator Peffer or 
Marshall P. Wilder, he might mistake 
either of them for the Editor. The little 
community on the reservation, consist- 
ing of perhaps twenty persons, is a 
most happy and harmonious one. Most 
attentive and agreeable, they offer you 
every assistance toward the furtherance 
of sport, and the genial Seymour Bass, 
a high muck-a-muck among the salmon 
fry, will shoulder his creel, and rod in 
hand, will show you the best spots on 
the river side, and probably bag two 
fish to your one. Or should you, on an 
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off day, like a climb, the mountain 
opposite called Rocky Face possesses 
a cave inits side, where the jolly little 
16-year old daughter of your hostess 
will lead your party, and you will be 
fortunate, indeed, if you have soles left 
to your boots when you reach home. 
If perchance you be a novice at mount- 
ains, she will skip along ahead of you, 
and smile over her shoulder at your 
struggles in the ascent, and your slips 
and slides on the return. The heat at 
At mid- 
day we sweltered with the mercury at 


Baird in summer is tropical. 


106°, and when the sun is on the river, 
the trout are not to be had. Before or 
near sunrise, they might be favorably 
disposed. We did not try. So our 
angling was confined to the evening. 
In the first place, the McCloud river is 
one of the most beautiful streams I 
have ever seen. An ideal salmon river, 
full of rapids, deep pools and quick 
reaches, and for visible fish life is truly 
wonderful, filled with quinnat  sal- 
mon (Onchorhyvnchus choutcha). On 
their spring and summer run, one sees 
them jumping in every pool and in 
almost every rapid in their ascent, 
while the young male grilse are exceed- 
ingly numerous. It is every angler’s 
lament that these noble salmon will not 
take a fly. Very occasionally the grilse 
will, but that under water. Our efforts 
were therefore directed to the trout. 
On the first evening of our arrival we 
went to the river, and were rowed across 
the big pool to the opposite shore. 
After catching a couple of three-quarter 
pounders, I found myself hooked to a 
heavy pulling fish, which did not break 


water, fighting deep beneath the cur- 


‘rent which, being on the edge of a 
rapid, was very strong, gave my rod 
quite as much as its weight was called 
upon to bear, and after a lively struggle 


the fish was brought within an eddy, and 
my friend put the landing net under a 
beautiful grilse, just under 3 ib. in 
weight. This was a surprise to both of 
us, and we looked him over as carefully 
as a dog will a stranger of his own 
breed. Shortly after, my friend landed 
a beautiful trout of 2 tb., and I a couple 
more of 1% and 134 pounds, he having 
several others of about 1 tb. each, when 
we returned home. 

This was a fair sample of the even- 
ing’s fishing. 

We caught many trout just under 
3 Ib. in weight, but only four grilse 
were procured during our stay, three of 
which fell to my share. My anxiety to 
see a Dolly Varden trout (Sa/velinus 
malma), was appeased by the charming 
wife of my friend, who went out, with 
salmon roe for bait, and landed one 
from a pool about a mile up stream. 
This is a beautiful charr, and were it 
not for the absence of the greenish 
marblings on the back and fins reminds 
one of our much loved eastern brook 
trout (Salvelinus fontinalis); it being 
also a charr. The rainbow trout of 
the McCloud is of the variety called 
by Professor Jordan (Salmo gairdnert 
shasta), differing somewhat from the 
regular rainbow (Sa/mo trideus). 

There is also another variety of the 
rainbow in the McCloud, the (Sa/mo 
gairdnert stonet), named after our 
friend, Mr. Livingston Stone, who first 
brought the fish to Professor Jordan’s 
notice. It is called by the Indians the 
No-shee trout. Unfortunately, we did 
not take a specimen of this fish while 
on the river. The shasta trout is the 
rainbow of the fish culturists, and, 
doubtless, the variety which we have 
placed in Eastern waters. It is_ cer- 
tainly one of the most beautifully 
tinted fish I have. ever seen; the red 
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rainbow streak down its side being 
almost livid, while as a jumper and 
fighter it has no superior. 

The beautiful Dolly Varden, I regret 
to say, is beyond the angler’s reach, for 
he rises not toa fly, and is therefore left 
to those who go with poles and bait to 
filch him from his favorite deep still 
pools. Individuals of all these trout of 
the McCloud have been taken up to 
10 ib. in weight, but not with the fly. 
The nets in which the salmon for strip- 
ping purposes are caught, have usually 
procured them. 

Leaving Baird with its pleasant recol- 
lections, its beautiful riverand charming 
and happy little community, I made my 
way across the country to Redding on 
the railway. . This whole locality was 
worked at placer mining in the early 
days, and is now, tosome extent. Here 
also the poet of the Sierras, Joaquin 


Miller lived. 


I drove over the old stage 


route where many a}‘“*hold up” had-- 


taken place and heard the yarns which 
recalled the stories of Dick Turpin and 
Single String Jack. Uplifted mounds of 
earth and stone, with occasional ruined 
water ways, disclosed where men had 
toiled, as they will, to the end of time, 
for gold. 

Arriving in San Francisco,-I fitted 
myself ott with a variety of midget 
flies for use on Lake Webber, and pro- 
ceeded to this beautiful sheet of water 
via Truckee. It is situated on the 
eastern slope of the Sierras about 7,000 
feet above the level of the sea. - All the 
surrounding mountains were covered 
with snow, and there still remained on 
one side of the little hotel a great pile 
of it, which had fallen from the roof and 
had not yet melted. 

It was here that I was to make my 
first acquaintance with the cut-throat 
or black spotted trout, known scientif- 


ically as Salmo mykiss. This fish was 
first discovered by the Russian natural- 
ist Stellar, in far off Kamtschatka, and 
when its history is thoroughly probed 
may prove to be the parent of all the 
trout of the Pacific—a deep scarlet 
bloch on the half-concealed membrane 
between the two branches of the lower 
jaw. is the mark which has suggested 
the name of cut-throat trout, as de- 


scribed by Jordan, who adds “ the same 


red mark at the throat is the sign man- 
ual of the Sioux Indian. This identity 
is recognized .in the Dakotas, where 
Sioux and trout are found together.” 

A more delightful spot for an ang- 
ler’s retreat cannot be imagined than 
Lake Webber; a capital little inn, a 
sporting landlord, a pleasant gathering 
of congenial companions, who love the 


.gentle art, the surroundings of snow 


clad peaks in mid-summer, produces a 
combination seldom to be found. 

With a knowing lad and a capital 
boat I started out to make my bow 
of acquaintance to the beautiful cut- 
throat—sounds like the Lady or the 
Tiger, doesn’t it? At all events I cast 
forth a little assortment of feathers,asa 
peace-offering, and soon had one of 
the murderously named jumping in the 
sunlight, a gay, dancing, prancing and 
pulling 34 pounder he was; merry asa 
lark and game asa pebble. When the 
landing net brought him to hand, most 
tenderly I examined his beauties. His 
otherwise immaculate body was quite 
covered with black spots, but as one 
went from his silvery belly up to the 
throat, there was this deep scarlet 
bloch in full view, a beautiful and symet- 
rical fish, longer in proportion than our 
brook trout, and not so deep or stocky; 
but full of grace and life in the water; 
reminding me more of the smaller sizes 
of the Winninish of the St. John than 


Among the Trout of the Pacific Slope. 


any fish I know of, save that his fins are 
smaller and tail squarer than the other. 
Soon I had another weighing a trifle 
over a pound to keep. company with 
my first, then several others of about 
Y% ib. each followed. I found with 
these excessively small flies I missed 
hooking a number of fish. It may 
have been from lack of skill in striking, 
but, I think, should I venture there 
again, I should get a little larger flies 
than those I used. After taking about 
a dozen trout I returned. Though like 
all lake fishing it was without the pecu- 
liar fascination of the stream, yet it was 
gentle and delightful sport, and the 


SOF 


usually killed more fish than the others. 
I also observed one fisherman who had 
considerable success, when the _ fish 
were not rising freely, by being rowed 
very slowly and dragging his flies be- 
hind, a practice much in vogue at Lake 
Independence, situated eight 
miles from Webber. 

The boatmen and the boys have an 
amusing way of ensnaring the trout. 


some 


They first cast a fly near the shore and 
take a minnow, this they apply to a 
hook and cast out for trout, and get 
them, too. The largest cut-throat I 


saw was caught in this manner and 
weighed 2% fb. 





The Black-spotted or Cut-throat Trout—Sa/mo mykiss. 


game and jumping qualities of the fish 
added a zest and grace to its pursuit. 

I usually fished mornings and eve- 
nings, probably about four hours, and 
took from fifteen to thirty fish a day, 
which would average 34 ib., perhaps a 
little less than more. The largest fish 
I took weighed 134 tb. I hooked him 
foul through the back and for a time 
thought I had found the father of them 
all. Many of the fishermen used a 
small spoon; some of them two, and 
there were those who were out at sun- 
rise and stopped at 10 or 11 o'clock, 
and then took a “whack at ’em” after 
the noonday meal until dark. They 


The fishing in Webber during June 
and July yields trout of smaller size 
than in September when they are said 
topaverase trom Tilb) to! 1Y \Tb.each: 
During August the fish are not apt to 
rise. In some of the smaller lakes to 
the southwest of Tahoe, and at White 
Rock lake in the neighborhood of 
Webber, these fish are occasionally taken 
with the fly up to 6 or even 7 Mb. in 
weight. 

As a table fish one cannot help real- 
izing that the cut-throat is the most 
savory and delicate of trout. When 
cooked the skin appears to separate 
from the body, and you have only to 
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remove it to find the beautiful flesh at 
hand. Appreciation of their merit is 
manifest by the numerous boxes one 
sees at the Truckee station en route for 
the gourmet of San Francisco. 

In Lake Tahoe, a large body of ex- 
ceedingly deep. water, this trout has 
been known to reach the 
weight of 30 ib. They are not infre- 
quently taken there, weighing I2and 15 
fb. The fishing there is all done by 
deep-water trolling. A stout hand line, 
a huge spoon with a large hook, drag- 
ging some eighteen inches behind it, 
on which is placed a good sized min- 
now,areemployed. The fish, however, 
are said to be without much life, and 
are pulled aboard like so many. cod. 


enormous 


It was a great pleasure to meet so many ~ 


of the expert anglers of San Francisco 
and San Jose at Webber; good com- 
panions all, and many of them highly 
skilled in the art. 

The fish commissioners of the State of 
California, under the able and ener- 
getic administration of their chairman, 
the Hon. Henry F. Emeric, have done 
worlds of service in stocking the rivers 
and lakes. All true anglers owe to 
them, and the generosity of their State, 
a debt of gratitude. Webber has a 
large yearly supply of young fish from 
this source, which, with the natural 
breeding in the brooks flowing into it, 
keeps the lake teeming with trout. 

They have introduced our Eastern 
brook trout as well as black bass, into 
various waters of the State, and numer- 
ous other food fishes, such as striped 
bass, whitefish from the great lakes, 
lake trout, and, unfortunately, carp. 

There appears to be a prejudice 
against our brook trout in California, 
such as we at first manifested toward 
the “rainbow” when first introduced 
into Eastern waters. This, however, 
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will probably disappear when the sub- 
ject is more thoroughly investigated. 
The rainbow was first placed by us in 
the still-water ponds of Long Island; 
waters entirely unsuited to his nature, 
and we found him a gameless fish, from 
the anglers’ point of view. Afterwards 
a number were freed in the streams 
which flowed from the ponds into the 
salt water of the great South Bay. The 
change was at once apparent. The 
fish, which now run up and down the 
rivers in the spring time, are as game as 
their brothers of the McCloud. They 
have found acongenial home. So will 
it be with the Eastern brook trout intro- 
duced into California waters. 

The present prevailing prejudice 
probably comes, in a great part, from 
the fish placed in the lakes of the 
Country Club of San Francisco and the 
little Lake of the Woods close by 
Webber. In both places, with a super- 
abundance of food, they have grown 
enormously, and one may say enor- 
mously homely to look upon. Fat and 
stubby and coarse, almost beyond rec- 
ognition, they neither rise to the fly 
with avidity like our home-bred fish, 
nor give much play when taken with 
bait or spoon. 

The reason is clear. The waters are 
unsuited to them. Up in the Webber 
region this is made manifest. <A few of 
these brook trout were placed in Lake 
Webber when the Lake of the Woods 
was stocked. The waters of Lake 
Webber are especially suited to trout, 
as is shown by the fact that while the 
cut-throat is a poor, sportless thing in 
Lake Tahoe, once placed in Webber he 
becomes a jumper and a fighter. So 
with our Eastern brook trout. In Web- 
ber he is a fighter too. 

I happened to witness the struggle 
made by one of those trout taken by 
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Mr. Ralph Lowe, of San Jose, and with- 
out exceptions, he made the greatest 
fight I saw during my visit to the lake. 
Captain Burton, our host at the inn, al- 
so informed me that the greatest strug- 
gle he ever had with a fish on the lake, 
was with one of our brook trout. 

Onthe road from Webber to Truckee, 
there runs a goodly brook called Sage 
Hen, well stocked with our pretty 
S. fontinalis. If the unbeliever will 
take his light rod and spend a day 
there with them, his prejudices will 
doubtless flow gently with the ripplin 
waters down stream. 

Having heard wonderful stories of 
the fishing on the Williamson river in 
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Oregon, I determined to pay it a visit. 
I promised to keep an accurate record 
of all the fish I took there, that some 
reliable data might exist. The pro- 
verbal fish story usually admits of a con- 
siderable divisor ; but as I am too old 
at the gentle craft to have any desire to 
deceive either myself or others, I have 
simply adhered to the cold facts in the 
matter of count, and the weights were 
taken accurately by scale, not by the 
eye or guess-work so frequently. em- 
ployed in estimating the size of fish. 

The Williamson river finds its source 
in the great Klamath marshes, some forty 
square miles in extent, flowing south 
where it joins the Sprague river, and 
empties into the Upper Klamath lake, a 
large body of water some thirty miles 
long by fifteen miles in width. This 
lake, through a very narrow water way, 
finds an exodus into Lower Klamath 
lake, a considerably smaller body, and 
then empties into the Klamath river 
through which it flows to the sea. 

The river is entirely on the Klamath 
_Indian reservation, and a permit is re- 
quired to gothere. After some eighteen 
hours travel by rail to Ager, in Cali- 


fornia, one finds conveyance for the 
ninety miles’ ride over perhaps the wors 
road on the slope, to reach the stream. 

While I was in California the regular 
stage had been held up three or four 
times, and Wells, Fargo & Co.’s express 
had ceased using it for about a month 
previous to my visit. 

We, however, passed the Topsy 
Grade, where the masked gentleman so 
persistently entertained travelers, in 
safety, and had the various rocks and 
trees pointed out from behind which he 
demanded a little conversation and a 
holding up of hands, and perhaps even 
something more. 

As we preferred to travel by daylight, 
it took three days to get in, and on the 
evening of the third we arrived at Chil- 
liken’s bridge on the Williamson, a short 
distance above its junction with the 
Sprague. George Chilliken, after whom 
the bridge is named, was a Klamath In- 
dian, whose services as a guide into the 
Lava Beds contributed greatly toward 
the eventual defeat of the savages in 
the Modoc war, the scene of which 
lies not more than sixty miles south. 
From his widow, a large, powerful and 
handsome squaw, we hired the small 
shack in which they formerly lived 
with their two bright boys. Unloading 
our stores, we soon had our cook and 
camp keeper, whom we had brought 
with us, putting things in shape. 

Rigging a 7% oz. Leonard rod, I be- 
took me to the stream to get a fish for 
the evening meal. I soon had seven 
in my creel, running from 34 to 1% Ib. 
in weight, which I forthwith handed 
over to the cook. 

This little experience induced me to 
increase the divisor on the stories of 
the whales of the Williamson, and I 
concluded that a 7% oz. rod would fill 
all requirements, and the heavy 10% 
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made expressly for the river, was per- 
haps a useless appendage. 

My companion was Captain George 
Cumming, an old-time commander of 
the days of the American racing clipper, 
and as generous, unselfish and true a 
sportsman as it has ever been my good 
fortune to meet. It is his pride that 
when in command of the Clipper 
Young America, he never met anything 
carrying sails that passed him on the 
seas. 

With his 73 years, he has the buoy- 
ancy and spirits of a boy, and it is as 
great a pleasure for him to put the gaff 
into a companion’s fish as to kill a big 
one himself. 

When I showed him my evening’s 
catch, and remarked that I had seen 
no fresh water whales, porpoises, or 
even a shark, he smiled quietly and 
said nothing. He had fished the river 
many seasons before, and preferred to 
let it speak for itself. 

By times we were out the next morn- 
ing. I did not change my rod. Stop- 
ping on a reach of the river, where a 
ledge of rock stretched diagonally 
across, and made a beautiful but not 
too strong a riff, we commenced pro- 
ceedings. 

After three or four casts, I hooked 
and landed a very pretty jumper of 
about 1 tb weight; when lengthening 
my cast to perhaps seventy feet, I saw 
a surge, like that made by a heavy sal- 
mon, and striking briskly found myself 
fast to a monster indeed. Without 
being particularly alarmed, the fish re- 
turned to his place in the stream, and I 
was lucky enough to get back most of 
my cast before he discovered that any- 
thing was amiss ; but soon the trouble 
commenced, and he raised Cain all over 
the shop. Rushing to the surface he 
made the water fly; then, surging 
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down, he crossed and recrossed the 
stream, making everything hum. Re- 
peating all the antics of the best of 
them and never once sulking; the little 
rod, though tried far beyond what 
should be asked of it, never ceased its 
even and deadly strain, and inch by 
inch came the struggling fish toward 
the shore. Meanwhile the dear 
Captain, with his blue eyes aflame, 
had reached me, and gaff in 
watched the proceedings with perhaps 
more excitement than I could muster 
for the occasion. 

With short but heavy rushes, the fish 
continued to resist, but time had done 
for him, that which it will do for us all, 
and eventually his huge tail and dorsal 
fin were seen more and more upon the 
surface, and at last he was brought 
within the reach of the gaff and landed 
on the grassy shore. The Captain 
slapped me on the back with one hand, 
and with the other immediately pro- 
duced a scale and in a jiffy the fish was 
hanging to its hook, while the indicator 
pointed exactly at the ten pound mark. 

The Captain avers that I sat down 
and simply gazed at that fish for half 
an hour. Perhaps I did. It was the 
largest trout I had ever taken with a 
fly. Besides I had the scales to count 
and found he had on the lateral line 
129. They were larger than on any 
trout I had heretofore seen. His. anal 
fin contained eleven rays. His color, 
more uniform than on any trout I had 
seen so high up in fresh water, being of 
a shaded hue of delicate red. The 
spots were neither very numerous nor 
were they conspicuous, but a careful ex- 
amination disclosed them evenly dis- 
tributed, and few, if any, were below 
the lateral line. There was but a slight 
trace of the flaming red streak, so 
marked a feature of the rainbow of the 
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McCloud. The peculiarity of color is 
doubtless due to the local waters, prob- 
ably ina great measure to the marshes 
in which the river heads. Much heavier 
for his length than the McCloud river 
variety, and entirely without trace of 
the red bloch in the jaw and with larger 
scales, I reached the conclusion that 
this fish was the regular rainbow trout. 
Salmo trideus. While there is great 
variation in the color of the fish in the 
river, some, especially the smaller 
sizes, being much brighter and lighter 
in shade, yet they appear to be all of 
one breed. I had been told that there 
were three or four varieties. I found 
but one. 

Having noted the results of my ex- 
amination I inspected my little rod.. It 
was as straight as an arrow and showed 
not a sign of the terrible strain to which 
it had been subjected. Everything be- 
ing ship-shape I cast forth again upon 
the waters and soon hooked and landed 
what seemed a minnow of a trout after 
his great predecessor. It weighed 
about 134 ib. Again I got out a good 
length of line and a surging rise, be- 
spoke a large fish. He proved a lively 
boy indeed, and as his first jump re- 
vealed, a goodly size. The ten-pounder 
never actually left the water in his fight. 
This one repeatedly jumped entirely 
clear. A quicker mover he seemed to 
serve my light rod a harder turn than 
even the heavier fish, though the strug- 
gle lasted a shorter time. It was sharp 
and exciting work while it lasted. In 
the end it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty the fish was prevented from bury- 
ing himself in a large brush of water 
plants near the shore to which he per- 
sistently rushed. Time and patience, 
however, proved too much for him, and 
he eventually lay alongside his larger 
mate beneath the cool grass. He 


weighed 5 tb. Two more small fish 
followed, and afterwards one of 3% Mb. 
finished the morning’s sport. 

On our return I saw a quisical smile 
pervading the Captain’s face, and was 
not surprised when he quietly asked : 
‘‘ Have you seen any fresh water whales 
this morning ?”’ 

Tenderly I stowed away my wonder- 
fully excellent little rod. It should be 
abused no more. The 10% oz. Leonard 
was put in shape to hold commune with 
the whales of the Williamson. 

Sleeping but one night with my first 
impressions, which a single morning’s 
work had at once changed and _ pro- 
duced a revelation as well, while the 
third day closed upon the most wonder- 
ful sport with trout and fly within my 
experience. Twenty-five fish that 
weighed 62% lb.; twelve of them aver- 
aging over 4 fb. each. 

It would be useless to attempt to de- 
scribe separate encounters. The score 
given below will tell its own story. 

I fished about four hours per day: 
two hours in the morning and two in 
the evening. Some days fishing only 
in the evening, as the score will show: 


Wetght Total Werght 
Trout Ibs. for Day. Ibs. 


July 26, evening. 35..2.2.%. 7 6 7 6 
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I 5 
I 3% 
4 3 
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I 3 
: 5 6 14 34% 
Bor 2GIMOLHIN Gs) ole. -.ss I 7 
I 4 
5 6 
evening........... I 6 
I 44 
I 4 
I 3M 
I 4 
I 4 
I 3 
i 3% © 
z 3% 
I 2 
4 4 
fe 4 23 25 62144 
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I 4% 
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Weight Total Weight 
Trout lbs. for Day. lbs. 
PuUly Sr, PSVENING. cen. ciclo I 7 
I 5% 
I 4 
I 3% 
5 0 I2 7A 
AS USE ny IMONMING ccc... 7 6 
evening........ I 6 
I 5 
I 2 10 19 
2) MOrmMing:........ 2 2l4 
CVEDING. .. 0 6.0. I 8 
I 1% 4 1 
F  IOMEGNIN Pes oalecte 6 5 6 5 
4, evening........ 2 1% 2 iy 
5, ‘CVENING «..5.26 I 41% 
8 104 9 154 
6, evening........ I 4% 
8 2 4 7 
TFeIMOTMINC ..c2-- T 5 
I 4 
I 3 
evening ........ 3 5 6 17 
Se agarninga op..ee AF 5% 
I 4 
I 3 
2 244 
evening........ I 6 
I 3 
2 2 9 25% 
I 7 271 


It will thus be seen that the 127 fish 
weighing 271 lb. averaged, on the 
whole, a trifle over 2% lb. each. 

There are twelve fish of the catch 
that average 6 1-3 tb. each, and six fish 
that will average 7 1-3 lb. each, being 
one ten-pounder, one eight, two seven 
and two sixes. 
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For the size of its trout, available to 
the fly, the Williamson, so far as my 
knowledge goes, stands alone. For 
their weight, they are the greatest jump- 
ers and the liveliest fish I have ever 
seen. I have taken a few 6 ib. Eastern 
brook trout witha fly ; one at the mouth 
of Rangely river,and perhaps four or 
five others, in the tail of the pools on 
the Canadian salmon rivers, but I never 
had one to jump from the water, hard 
and strong fighters though they were. 

The eight-pounder killed. on the Will- 
iamson jumped three times, one of the 
sevens jumped twice ; the six-pounders 
all jumped, and the fives were hopping 
around like the grilse on the Nip- 
pisiguit. 

It is to be regretted that Captain 
Cumming kept no record of his catch, 
as it would have added another interest 
to the score. While he was not quite 
so fortunate as myself, either in the 
number or weight of his fish, yet he 
killed many good ones with both fly 
and spoon. 


{Concluded in next issue. ] 
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After leaving the bridge we pushed 
on for the ‘‘ Ox bow,” a place where an 
old dam remains, with pools above and 
below, and the fishing generally ex- 
cellent. One can start at the begin- 
ning of the curve, and, after wading 
about a mile, walk ten rods across a 
narrow peninsula, start in at the same 
place and fish the waters over again. 

A farmer and poultry raiser, by the 
name of Mark Bowers, owns the penin- 
sula and also land farther down stream, 
and with his permission we camped on 
his place. Both Mr. Bowers and his 
wife do everything they can to make it 
pleasant for those who stop, and the 
delicious flavor of Mrs. Bowers’ apple 
sauce yet lingers a pleasant memory. 

At this place we stopped two nights, 
meeting with very good luck, Drum- 
mer rather beating us, catching ten on 
one trip down stream in an hour or two. 
This rather inflated him, and we had 
hard work in making him perceive that 
he still had his share of camp chores to 
perform. Argument was no good. 
We looked him carefully over and con- 
cluded, after a private consultation, 
that force would be no better, and 
probably only injure our health, so we 
worked a little ruse. Scissors agreed 
to get supper. He said that would 
fetch him if anything would. It did. 
Perhaps other such meals have been 
prepared in camp, and the partakers 
lived to tell of them, but you will ex- 
cuse me if I doubt it. . 

For one thing he served fried pota- 
toes that were gritty, with a superior 
quality of sand. The bread he had 
taken from its air-tight can and care- 


lessly left near the fire, and by the 
time the other things were ready it was 
so dry that a carpet tack would not 
penetrate it. Through mistake he 
salted the coffee extravagantly. It 
would seem that an idiot fresh from an 
asylum could have got the butter and 
pie on in first-class shape, but Scissors 
managed to sit on one and step ‘in the 
other. For disaster to the fish I do 
not blame him, for only an expert can 
cook. fish. Some way or other, fish 
fried quickly over a beef-steak fire do 
not have the flavor one naturally ex- 
pects. 

Now, Drummer had been taking his 
ease ir idleness, and came at the call 
to supper with all the usual alacrity he 
uses in obeying a summons of this 
kind. He found his coffee poured, his 
plate generously apportioned with his 
usual supply, about three times that of 
the ordinary individual, and fell to 
work in his regular camp style. About 
half a minute was sufficient, and he 
was on his feet with all a hungry man’s 
anger in being disappointed of a good 
meal. 

‘«Scissors, you outrageous, homicidal, 
balderdashery idiot! Emaciate your 
shrunken personality! If I get—” 

By this time Scissors was half way 
across the river and bravely swimming 
for the other bank. Drummer then 
turned to me. 

‘‘Tsaac, did you have a hand in this 
contemptible affair ?”’ 

‘‘No,” I said, speaking in a soothing 
tone, ‘‘ dear boy, I merely dressed the 
fish.” 

‘¢ Well, emancipate my paraphernalia 
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if I don’t believe it was a put up job,” 
and Drummer angrily busied himself 
in getting something fit to eat. 

This did not take long, for Drummer 
holds a diploma at this business, and 
as soon as his good-natured laugh was 
once more ringing up and down the 
river, Scissors knew all danger was 
over, and came back. 

The next morning we packed our 
traps and started fornew waters. Just 
where we should land was uncertain, 
but our intention was to go somewhere 
below Mendon. ‘The river below the 
“Ox “bow, as far .as,. Mendon, is 
nothing extra for angling, and we 
pushed along at a fair rate of speed. 
In the town, which we reached about 
2 o'clock, we laid in a new supply of 
provisions, and then proceeded upon 
our way. 

About two miles below town, we 
came to an island, and turning into the 
shallow part of the stream, next the 
south bank, found a fairly good place 
for camp, and were soon comfortably 
fixed with supper prepared and eaten 
and ourselves ready for the evening 
fishing. We did not start until the 
sun was about down, and for once to 
use a slang expression, ‘‘we were not 
in it.’”’ In the short time we were fish- 
ing, I had three or four excellent rises 
and missed everyone. ‘True, I caught 
a number of small ones of ¥Y I1b., or 
thereabouts, barely large enough to 
keep. : 

Drummer started in close to camp 
on the south side of the island and had 
somewhat better luck, but he also was 
unfortunate. He hooked one large 
bass, and after playing it a short time 
his leader parted, and he had the vexa- 
tion of losing a fine fish as well as part 
of his tackle. Scissors fared about as 
I did. 


The next day Scissors and Drummer 
had fixed upon for their departure, 
business demanding it, and I was to be 
left alone. Anxious to have a parting 
swing of the fly, they arranged to arise 
early and indulge themselves, as they 
must be at the depot at ro. Four o’clock 
found them up and stirring, and as the 
morning was very cool they took the 
boat. Drummer manned the oars, and 
Scissors with bait, rod and minnows, 
tried faithfully to lure some denizen of 
the river to his creel. Long and pa- 
tiently he cast without any brilliant 
success and, finally turning to Drum- 
mer, said he had better get up and try 
his luck. Accordingly, they changed 
places,and Drummercommenced swing- 
ing his pliant Bristol. This change 
was made just around the corner or 
bend in the river at a place where it 
reaches ahead, nearly straight for about 
three-quarters of a mile, and without 
pools, although there are two quite 
long stretches of weeds next the chan- 
nel that form excellent cover for the 
bass. Four years ago, upon a trip over 
this same water, I saw a school of bass 
startled out of their weedy retreat in 
this place, that in numbers must have 
amounted to roo at least, and possibly 
more. ' 

Rowing slowly along upon the west 
side of the stream, Drummer continued 
his casting in a most careful manner. 
Presently, three or four bass were seen 
moving leisurely across toward the east 
side, and Drummer skillfully landed 
his flies just in front of them. Witha 
lazy roll one of them took the tail fly, 
and with a sharp turn of the wrist the 
hook was sent home. This caused a 
surprise party at both ends of the rod, 
which suddenly shut up almost like 
a pocket-knife, and then straightened 
out as quickly as a large bass shot up 
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Three Weeks 
into the air and violently shook his 

head to free it from the deceptive lure. 

Back into the water he came with a 

splash, that gave a better indication of 
his size than the sight of him had ren- 
dered. Then away he went like a tor- 

nado, coming to the surface once or 
twice more, trying to shake himself 
free, but without avail. Gently but 
firmly, he was now turned, and slack 
dine gathered in whenever possible. 

Every inch was fought with a pertinac- 
ity in which I think no other fish ex- 
ceeds the small-mouthed bass, and the 
-continual—chug-chug—at the end of 
the line showed his strength but little 

diminished. As soon ashe was brought 

in sight of the moving boat, he made 
another rush, and the same tactics and 

manceuvres had to be repeated over and 
over again before he submitted to be 
brought in reach of the landing net. 

At last, however, the white meshes 

surrounded him, and he lay with gasp- 

ing mouth and distended gills a noble 

trophy of the angler’s skill. 

So much time had been spent in 
landing this fellow that it was.necessary 
to head for camp and, although, on 
going back the water was thoroughly 
fished, no other bass rewarded his skill. 

My experience has been that for tak- 
ing large bass with the fly, the month 
of June is best. After June the larger 
ones seek the deep pools in which there 
is drift wood, and there concealed dur- 
ing the day are hard to raise to a lure 
so near the surface, and as smallas a 
fly. Where there are plenty of them, 
it is not difficult for the skillful fly- 
caster to catch good-sized strings run- 
ing in size from % lb. to2 1b. For the 
large fellows, use the bait-casting rod 
and a minnow, and fish the deep pools. 
Perhaps if I were not so lazy and 
would get out in the early morning 
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with the fly I could report a different 
story, but—— 

As soon as the boys got back, their 

vigorous yells and sarcastic remarks, 
upon finding that breakfast was not 
ready, upset my usual calm and matter- 
of-fact disposition. I soon had Scis- 
sors building a fire and Drummer 
peeling potatoes, while I nervously 
bustled around on a camping stool and 
gave directions right and left, until our 
meal was ready. 
' After about an hour and a half at 
the table, I had to warn the boys that, 
with the amount of packing they had to 
do, unless they cut their meal short, 
they would miss their train, and with a 
sigh from Drummer at having to put 
up with such a hasty breakfast, and a 
suggestion that I put up a lunch that 
they could eat on the way to the depot, 
they desisted. 

A two mile row up stream landed us 
near the G. R. and I. railroad bridge, 
and we made our way down the track 
to the depot. Upon arriving we found 
that we would have forty minutes to 
await. the train. I spent the interval 
with them and most of my time in im- 
pressing upon them that they must not 
forget to sendPedals. This they faith- 
fully promised to do. Pedals is a good 
friend whom I am just initiating in the 
art and mystery of fly-casting, and he 
is a very apt pupil, indeed. 

It was with regret I saw the train 
draw away with my friends aboard, 
and to go back to the camp in its lone- 
some state was out of the question, and 
so I resolved to loaf around the village 
until the evening train came in. In 
the reception room of one of the hotels 
I met Dr. Long, who, noticing my rod 
which I was carrying, introduced him- 
self as a brother angler, and after a 
pleasant conversation offered the loan 
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of his boat if I wished to test the 
waters near town. I accepted his kind 
offer, but being alone with no one to 
row, I could not manage rod and boat, 
and soon gave up trying. 

Train time found me at the depot, 
and when it drew in I anxiously 
scanned the arrivals for Pedals, whom 
I soon descried making his way toward 
me with a grin on his good-natured 
face that lit it up like a tallow candle in 
a jack-o’-lantern. 

A hearty shake of the hand, a divid- 
ing of the luggage he was carrying, and 
we started forour boat. Mendon isnot 
a large place, and the advent of a 
stranger is sure to be noticed, especially 
if, as in Pedal’s case, there is a notice- 
able air of distinction about one, I 
met with some difficulty in manoeuvring 
him by and around several young 
ladies, who, with conscious indifference, 
blocked our path, it being rendered 
doubly hard by Pedals’ too evident re- 
luctance to hurry himself. At last it 
was accomplished and, once out of sight 
of these charming creatures, we pro- 
ceeded rapidly upon our way. The 
boat was found just where it had been 
left in the forenoon, and in half an hour 
we were in camp. Unknowingly we 
had pitched our tents upon the old 
trail of ’34, nearthe camping ground of 
Sauquette, a chief of the Pottowatamie 
tribe. At this place, sixty years ago, 
thick forests clothed the river’s banks, 
the road, an Indian trail, faint and dim 
beneath their leafy arches; and here 
the wayfarer on foot or horse-back, or 
with slow moving ox team and cum- 
brous covered wagon, all had to ford 
the river if they wished passage to the 
other side. To-day but the faintest 
traces remain of that which was once 
a public thoroughfare. The forésts, 
and with them the redmen, are gone 
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forever; the plow has many times 
turned over their once pleasant hunt- 
ing grounds, and the noble game that 
with their timid step advanced to the 
river's edge for drink, has long since 
disappeared. And these changes oc- 
curred so rapidly that a few old set- 
tlers yet remain who have séen it all. 

Pedals and I remained here two days, 
and then broke camp and moved down 
stream several miles further. On our 
trip down, as soon as we reached the 
bridge known as Wakeman’s, we com- 
menced fishing. One of us would run 
the boat down stream a little distance, 
and then get out fastening it securely 
and leave it for the other one to pick up 
as he fished down, repeating the ma- 
noeuvre as often as we wished. 

A short distance below the bridge 
the river divides and flows around an 
island. At the foot of this island is a 
pool, and upon this trip it was full of 
bass. It lay there dark and still, with- 
out even a ripple to disturb its surface. 
With great caution I approached as 
near as I dared, and working out a 
long cast over another portion of the 
stream, I would then change the direc- 
tion of the flies and drop them on the 
pool. Presto! and it was alive with 
bass, and I had one and sometimes two 
hooked instantly. Then quickly and 
carefully I would turn them into the - 
main stream, fight them down, land 
them, and go back for more. Just 
how often I repeated this I have for- 
gotten, but seven or eight nice bass re- 
warded me before I gave the rest the 
alarm. After they ceased raising I 
loaded into the boat, and catching up 
with Pedals, he also got in and we 
moved on well satisfied. We soon 
passed a farm house, and clambered 
up the bank and presented them with 
our fish. 





Three Weeks 

We get a considerable fun out of 
this at times. It may be that some 
sportsmen engaged in the pastime of 
angling are able to present a respecta- 
ble appearance, but as for myself I am 
afraid I look like the quintessence of 
fourteen tramps rolled into one. In 
calling with fish at a house where I am 
unacquainted I usually commence con- 
versations in this style.” 

‘*Good afternoon, madam! Wouldn't 
you like some fish ? ” 

Madam stands in the doorway and is 
very certain she does not want any 
fish. 

‘*But, madam, just look at these 
fish; they are nearly all black bass and 
nice ones, too.”’ 

plysces We have all/the meat we 
can use, and we don’t care especially 
for fish anyway.” 

‘‘ But just see how nice they are— 
magnificent fellows! ” 

‘*T know ’—with asperity—‘‘ but I 
tell you we don’t want them.” 

‘¢ Well, madam,” rather sorrowfully, 
‘** I shall have to take them away, then; 
but I caught them on purpose for you, 
and they shall not cost you a cent.” 

pelse tnaty iso!) | Here .Mary, Mary 
Jane, bring the dishpan!”’ 

- We had in view a camping place at 
which at one time there was a nice 
spring, but the extreme drouth of this 
season had dried it up, and we were 
obliged to move further down. At 
last a fairly good place was found not 
far from a farm house, and once more 
we pitched our tents. 

Our tents are seven feet square at 
the base, pyramidal in shape, and seven 
feet high in center. But few pins and 
one pole is needed making the outfit 
small, compact and very light, taking 
up, but, little room.. They are very 
quickly set up or taken down, and in 
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every way much more convenient than 
a large one. We had two, one for 
sleeping and the other for camp equi- 
page. Our sleeping tent is provided 
with an extra wide sod cloth that comes 
well underneath the straw, which we 
generally procured for our beds, and 
over the straw we spread a floor cloth, 
fastening it to the sod cloth, and this 
keeps our bed in good shape. It is 
also a good plan to take a small light 
iron rake such as gardeners use —with- 
out handle—and rake off the spot for 
the sleeping tent. A stick cut on the 
spot will do for a rake handle, and you 
can in a moment clear a place from all 
rubbish, as well as mosquitoes, which 
are often hidden under leaves, etc., and 
at night you wonder how they got in. 
It is very easy to keep them out if 
they are not deliberately shut in on 
pitching the tent. 

This is the place.where I came very 
near distinguishing myself, by nearly 
catching three bass on two flies. Pedals 
and [ had fished from up stream down, 
until opposite the camp, and as there 
was a good pool below us, I deter- 
mined to go a little lower. Within 
half a dozen casts after leaving camp I 
made a double catch, a bass of about 
1¥% lb. taking the upper fly, and one 
of about 4 ounces, the tail fly. I could 
see them both plainly, and also a third 
one that would weigh fully 3 lb., keep- 
ing them close company in all their 
gyrations through the water. The 
large one had a disappointed hungry 
look that said—‘‘why didn’t you leave 
a fly for me’’—as plainly as looks could; 
still, I must confess great surprise when 
he suddenly made a dart at the small 
bass which as suddenly disappeared, 
all but the end of its tail which I could 
see projecting from the large one’s 
mouth. I at once commenced letting 
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out line, and away went the whole out- 
fit down stream, the large one towing 
the others with him. After waiting 
until I thought the little one completely 
swallowed, I gave the butt and tried to 
hook him. For a few moments he 
seemed fast, but soon the strain ceased, 
and reeling in, I soon had the other 
two. The little fellow was quite badly 
scarred and used up, but still had some 
life left, and I let him go; whether he 
lived or not, I can’t say. 

Pedals had watched the whole oc- 
currence from the bank, and I could 
see that he felt a good bit worried. 
When we were again together in camp, 
he said: 

‘‘Do you suppose there are many 
such ferocious fish as that fellow in the 
river ih” 

“ots of them, Pedals, * replied: 

His look of worry deepened, and I 
knew pretty well what he was thinking 
about. He grew whiter and whiter, 
and finally to relieve his distress, which 
was becoming pitiful, I silently pointed 
to his feet. At first, he failed to under- 
stand, then I saw a look of relief pass 
over his face, and he murmured: 

‘¢Yes—that'’s so—let’s go to bed.” 

We camped in this place two days, 
meeting with fair success, and then 
pushed on. About half a mile below 
our former camp is the Clark bridge. 
A good-natured old gentleman, Mr. 
David Hanshaw, had taken charge of 
our boat, and was following along much 
interested in watching us cast the fly— 
a thing he had never seen—and anxious 
to see us land a fish. Of course we did 
our best, but as always happens when 
one is anxious to show off an accom- 
plishment, entire or partial failure is 
always the result. A few ‘‘rockies” 
and two or three small bass were all 
that we had for him when the bridge 
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was reached. Here he had to leave 
us, and Pedals and I clambered aboard 
and started on. Just below the bridge, 
on the west side of the river, in quite 
deep water, is a growth of river vegeta- 
tion known to us as pickerel grass. I 
eyed the strip a few moments, and felt 
sure that some good ones were con- 
cealed there. Finally I said: 

‘Here, Pedals, take the oars a mo- 
ment and let me try this place.” 

We accordingly changed places, and 
the very first cast that reached the edge 
of the grass raised two, one of which I 
hooked and soon landed. Back again 
in just a moment a fine double catch, 
both of which I landed. We had now 
reached the end of the pool, and cross- 
ing over to the other side of the river, 
we again came down. This time I 
made another fine double catch larger 
than the first one, and then I urged 
Pedals to try his luck. Three times I 
took him over the course, and every 
time he caught a bass. One he hooked 
foul, justin front of the ventral fin, and 
we had quite a circus in landing him 
After this we could not raise any more, 
and so continued down stream, well 
contented with the nine taken in such 
a short time. 

About 1 o’clock in the afternoon we 
left the river, entering~ Leland’s race, 
and in a short time arrived at his mill. 

Everyone for miles around knows 
Mr. Leland. Without ever having 
served an apprenticeship to any trade, 
his naturalingenuity is so great that he 
is an exceptionally fine worker in both 
steeland wood. Many a jack-knife is 
brought to him for new blades, and the 
ones he puts in are of superlative ex- 
cellence. I have seen him take a piece 
of hard wood thoroughly seasoned, and 
after making the shavings fly at a great 
rate, turn over his hand and shave the 
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back of it with perfect ease. And the 
boats he builds (row boats) upon a sys- 
tem of his own, in which the sides are 
made of narrow matched pieces built 
up and down, the bottom of the same 
kind of pieces put on crosswise. Of 
course, the bottom for river work and 
shallow water is flat, and from personal 
experience I can say they are very nice 
looking and easy running. Perhaps 
there are others who build boats after 
this style, but to me his method is 
unique. 

Before leaving Mendon, notice had 
been sent to Mrs. Isaac and the Prin- 
cess that if they would join us upon a 
certain date at Leland’s mill, we would 
try and make the day an enjoyable one 
forthem. Theinvitation was accepted, 
and a large number of good things pro- 
vided, such as they thought poor camp- 
-ers would like, and before venturing 
into the wilderness they proceeded to 
elect as body guard and protector the 
brother of the Princess; and mounting 
him upon a bicycle, instructed him to 
keep well in the van, and at any 
symptom of danger, to rush rapidly 
back and give warning, they jogging 
along more leisurely in a carriage. 
Only once were they alarmed by their 
scout rushing back. Near Fisher’s 
lake a party of young lady campers 
were so struck with the nobby appear- 
ance of the young outrider, and they 
made such clamor that he thought they 
were about to mob him, rode back in a 
great hurry, and then under protection 
of the ladies, rode past the dangerous 
point in safety. 

Having plenty of time on_ their 
hands, they explored the eastern part 
of the county quite thoroughly, and 
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then finding the river, in regular pioneer 
style drove up to the camp from an en- 
tirely opposite direction than that in 
which we expected them. The fact of 
the matter was that, in spite of all the 
experience of their aid-de-camp, they 
had been lost, and drove a long ways 
out of their way. However, this mis- 
hap did but give them a better appetite 
for their dinner, which they kindly 
allowed Pedals and I to prepare. Of 
course it was a success; Mrs. Isaac and 
the Princess looking especially charm- 
ing as they divided off huge pieces of 
pie and cake for themselves. 

When the time drew near for them 
to start home, Mrs. Isaac called me to 
one side, and read the riot act in such 
an effective manner that we consented 
to break camp on the morrow and re- 
turn home. This was shortening our 
trip afew days ; but what is the use of 
arguing with a person who is in position 
to emphasize her side of the question 
with flat-irons, broom-sticks, mop- 
handles, etc. 1 gave in. 

The next morning Pedals and I were 
out bright and early for a farewell 
swing of our flies. We fished farther 
down stream than we had been at any 
time on this trip, and nine good bass 
was my reward for about three hours 
casting. Just how many my companion 
took I have forgotten, but remember 
that he had several. 

Presenting these fish to Mrs. Leland, 
who had most kindly treated us to 
cherries and cherry pie during our stay 
upon their place, we loaded our para- 
phanalia upon the rig sent for us, and 
bade good-bye to the beautiful stream 
upon which we had passed so many 
pleasant days. 


THE BLACK BASS OF THE KANKAKBE. 


BY |G. ob. 


THERE was a time when the Kanka- 
kee river was far-famed, and when the 
willowy rod and polished reel flashed 
o’er its waters in the hands of some of 
the most expert anglers between the 
Mississippi and the eastern coast. But, 
alas! what the drouth did for some of 
the Western states last year and the 
year previous, it has also done for the 
Kankakee. The stage of water has 
been the lowest during the past sum- 
mer months that was ever known. 
Just now, however, the condition is 
somewhat improved; the recent rains 
having caused a perceptible rise, and 
the black bass is, therefore, more frisky 
and more considerate of the wishes of 
the never-tiring allurer. 

The river has undergone some won- 
derful changes aside from its con- 
stantly varying conditions of depth or 
shallowness. The pickerel and pike, 
which but two years ago could be taken 
with a hook and line in large quantities, 
has finally succumbed to the ravages of 
the villainous pirate who employs the 
spear and net. The marshes east of 
here overflow in the spring, covering 
thousands of acres that are dry during 
the balance of the year. When the 
water recedes, it goes off quickly, and 
the pickerel is left in the big ditches 
and low places, where they soon be- 
come the victims of illegitimate fish- 
ermen. Occasionally we strike one, 
but not often. A Chicago party took 
a twenty-eight pounder this spring. 

But the black “bass, the pride of 
every angler who is not willing to con- 
cede everything to the trout, is multi- 
plying very rapidly. The Kankakee is 
literally full of black bass fry, and 
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where the little’ ones are there may 
be found the old veteran also. And 
what beauties some of them are! The 
small-mouth predominates, but the 
big-mouth gives a tug at the line suf- 
ficiently often to make one aware of 
his presence. 

The writer divides his time quite 
evenly between running a country 
newspaper and angling in. the old 
Kankakee. If there is any prefer- 
ence given to either occupation, we 
try not to neglect the latter. There 
are items of news to gather in the 
morning, a church sociable, dodgers to 
print perhaps, proofs to read and cor- 
rect, and occasionally a renewal sub- 


scription to keep up the supply of fish 


hooks, etc. Then dinner comes, and 
then a few more finishing touches, and 
a word of reprimand to the ‘‘ devil.” 
By that time it is 3 o’clock, and the 
fever is of to its full height. Down 
comes the rod, the high water boots 
are adjusted, and with them and a 
minnow basket he sets out. A twenty 
foot seine soon provides a fine score of 
shiners for bait, and in the middle of 
the Kankakee, with the water up to his 
jack-knife pocket, he fans the air with 
an ‘‘allixator line’? and “Cincinmeam 
bass hook.” 

Last Monday afternoon all the weath- 
er conditions seemed to be very propi- 
tious. There was a cool soft breeze 
blowing from the south-west, and a 
few fleeting clouds hovering around in 
the neighborhood of the river. "Twas 
a charmer, but I had resolved to stick to 
the type case and lead pencil through- 
out the entire day, just as a matter of 


business policy, for really there wasn’t 
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much of anything to do in the shop. 
Three o’clock passed, the usual hour 
for starting out, but it didn’t phase me 
any more than a mule would a stone 
wall. Another hour passed. The type 
**stick’’ dropped on the case, and the 
rod slipped out of its usual resting 
place. Fifteen minutes later I was 
throwing a four inch shiner just over a 
clear pool of water about three feet 
deep, where workmen a few weeks 
before during low water had been ex- 
cavating stone. Great guns! what was 
that? How the water around that 
stone pile danced. There were great 
Tents in it, as if some one had taken a 
piece in each hand and tore it apart. 
My bamboo was nodding and flopping 
around likea thing of life. Then there 
was a rush, a sudden stop and shoot up 
into the air. I found myself following 
every motion of the rod. Then a noise 
on the bank of the river attracted my 


attention. I looked around and sawa 
stranger standing there watching me. 
No! he was not standing, for like my- 
self he was going through the same 
antics that my rod performed. First 
one side then the other, and he never 
knew that I saw him. Well! I landed 
my beauty, a 3 1b. small-mouth by 
actual weight. 

At a quarter past six I was back at 
the office with ten small-mouths. The 
three largest weighed 7% lb., and the 
four largest 9 lb., and the whole string 
of ten tipped the beam at 15% Ib. 
That was fun enough for two hours, and 
I think it was one of the most enjoyable 
periods of time Ieverexperienced. But 
one can’t make a catch like that every 
day, though I very seldom miss an 
evening’s angling when the conditions 
are anyway favorable, and there have 
been only a very few when IJ have not 
brought in a nice string. 
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[Under this Department Heading queries relative to Angling, Ichthyology and Fish Culture 
will be answered. ] 


Diverse Angling Opinions. 

At asmall club gathering the other evening, 

we incidentally asked an angler what make of 
hook he preferred for ‘‘all ‘round fishing.”’ 
He promptly answered: ‘‘ The Sproat,” and 
immediately the brother fishermen present, to 
a man, dissented, professing their allegiance to 
the Carlisle, Aberdeen, Pennell, Sneck-bend, 
old time Limerick, et al. Following the same 
line of investigation, we unfortunately hit 
upon the fly question, and the atmosphere 
became lurid with feathers and tinsel; but, in 
the glare of it, everybody seemed to catch our 
query idea, and, fora short time, we calmly 
-and rationally talked the matter over, to wit: 
Why such diverse opinions among anglers as 
to the value of different makes of tackle? The 
concensus of opinions expressed was this: So 
far as hooks were concerned, one of the accred- 
ited makes was about as good as another, and 
when the fish were not hungry, feeding dain- 
tily, the smaller (within certain bounds) the 
hook, the more certainthe capture. Just here, 
an enthusiast struck in with a long disserta- 
tion upon the value of the angle of draft in his 
favorite hook, and talked more than his share, 
being only stopped and somewhat non-plussed 
when an old veteran exclaimed: 

‘All right, my boy, about your angles, if 
you can get a fish always to take the hook in 
his mouth just right to suit the angle of draft 
of the hook.” 

We all saw, or thought we saw, the point at 
once, and the subject of hooks was dropped 
and that of artificial flies taken up, and after 
about as hot an hour as frictional talk can 
create, it was decided that tints of color in 
feathered lures don’t count in the allurement 
of fish to the surface, the cardinal colors alone 
being factors, and even those may assume 
other colorations when looked at by the fish 
from below the surface. It was strongly 
argued by many that.the size of flies was of 
more importance than color or nicety of dress- 
ing, and this produced as tumultuous a dis- 
cussion as ever a moss-back angling editor 
ever listened to or backed out from, for the 
wee hours were abroad, and the chairman 


went home and wrote, about this impromptu 
gathering and argument, hoping that his 
brother anglers all over the country would con- 
tribute their quotain settlement of these much 
mooted questions. —Ep. 








Trolling for Tarpon. 

With all respect to our editor and friend, and 
while acknowledging the justice of his remarks 
in regard to trolling considered as a general- 
ity, still I must take issue with him when it 
comes right down to the tarpon. 

Trolling for fish is not in any way artistic. 
There are no tricks to be mastered; no effort 
is made to overcome the wariness of the prey 
sought. As I see it, it is simply throwing out 
a challenge which is accepted, sometimes, by 
Mr. Fish. Any one can troll; it is the easiest 
and simplest form of fishing. In luring the 
victim in this manner no skillis required. But 
how about securing him ? 

Dismissing the subject of trolling in gen- 
eral, and taking up that of trolling for tarpon 
in particular, I have well-formed opinions, and 
will air them freely in accordance with’ our 
editor’s invitation. 

The main difference existing between Florida 
and Texas tarpon fishing lies in the two 
methods of still fishing and trolling. In the 
former, or Florida method, you bait your 11-0 
O'Shaughnessy hook with a 24-inch raw-hide 
snell, with either a whole or half a mullet, cast 
it out from the boat, coil up twenty or more 
yards of line loosely on the seat and wait for 
a ‘‘draw.”’ When the fish takes the bait he is 
allowed to run off with this coiled line, in order 
to give him time to gorge the bait, when he is 
struck, and his only chance to escape lies in 
running out with all the line, or through the 
inexperience of the angler, or some accident, 
breaking either line or hook. 

Where the skill comes in I fail to see. There 
is no opportunity for skillful casting, no en- 
deavoring to lure this royal game fish. You 
put out your line and wait for a bites just as 
the country boy with-his worm waits for a 
perch. f 

In Texas they do things differently. 1 say 
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they, because I have not yet succeeded in 
landing atarpon. This fish isa ‘‘top feeder,” 
that is, instead of being the scavenger that I 
imagined from reading accounts of the Florida 
fish, it is really a feeder on live mullet and 
other small fish and, as a rule, looks for food 
near the surface. 
same rod, reel and line is used as in still fish- 
ing, but, for a snell, the least conspicuous is 
considered the best, piano wire generally 
being used. For bait take a mullet of about 
7 inches in length and hook it through the 
head. The trolling is done in water of good 
depth, and the bait must be kept well away 
from the boat and free from grass and sea 
weed, 

When you hook a tarpon in this manner, 
you have a contract of respectable proportions 
on your hands. It is a fight to a finish, and 
you need every nerve and muscle to come out 
victorious. 

More than once have I hooked a large tar- 
pon, and hoped to land him, but my expecta- 
tions have always been disappointed. This 
season I was surely going to catch a tarpon, 
and it is Dr. McMullen’s fault that I did not. 
The doctor lives at Aransas Pass, and-—— 

Well, excuse me, but I am getting off the 
track. ; W. M.S. 

San ANTONIO, Tex. 





“It is Not All of Fishing to Fish.” 


- On the wall of the club-room, in the house of 
the Huron Mountain Shooting and Fishing 
Club, on Lake Superior, near Marquette, 
Mich., someone had posted the following news- 


paper clipping: 
STARTLING FIGURES, 


With a $10 rod and a $6 reel, with a $2 line 
and a $4creel; a book full of $2 and $u flies, 
away with his $12 ticket he hies. Thus he 
spends $40 ere he starts out, and returns ina 
week with to cents worth of trout and the 
But blank won’t supply the thirty-nine ninety, 
the sum he is shy.—Sanx Francisco News 
Letter. 





After this had remained there for several 
months, a lady visitor wrote and put up be- 
neath the clipping the following: 


TO THE WRITER OF THE ABOVE, 


What are dollars and cents, man of paper 
and ink! 

You write not what is, but first what you 
think. 

To a sportsman, indeed, the trout in his lair 


In trolling for tarpon the, 
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Will still prove attractive—if not found, still 
Han Sicey 

But the heart of the matter, and what Isaak is 
after, 

Is the soughing of boughs and the water’s 
sweet laughter, 

The dart of the flies as they skim on the 
stream ; 

The music of birds adding life to his dream. 

He sits leaning there ’gainst a hemlock or 
pine, 

Conscious of birches and tall maples fine. 

The tap, tap, of the woodpecker hid in the 
leaves, 

And the soft shining of green light thro’ the 
tall, slender trees. 


Then click, click, clickity 
Clickity, click, click. 


Reel him in! 
Not so quick! 


There he goes! 
Not so quick! 


Now land him, all shining, on the soft, mossy 


ground, 
The finest brook beauty that ever was found! 
What! He’s gone! 


With one leap from the moss to the stream. 
And flashing across it one sun-shiny gleam! 
There he goes—quick and glancing along that 
flat rock— 
I admire him and praise him, tho’ it’s some- 
what a shock 
To lose him, when surely I thought he was 
mine, 
And intended to prove it when I sat down to 
dine. 
But perish the thought! A creature so bright 
Is more mine when moving thus happy and 
light. 
So, dear little trout, 
Tho’ glad you were out, 
It’s true and no sin 
That I’m gladder, far gladder, 
That now you are in. 





Plenty of Tarpon. 


In a letter recently received from Aransas 
Pass, Tex., we are told that tarpon swarm the 
passes and bays. Our correspondent writes: 
‘ At this season tarpon are very numerous and 


‘voracious; the weather is perfect, and the 


number landed in a day is only a matter of 
muscle. So it will be up to the first cold winds 
in December, usually about Christmas, It is 
all top fishing, trolling from a skiff, piano wire 
snells on swivels, about 6-inch mullet hooked 
in the nose; tarpon are hooked in the mouth, 
strikes are had every few minutes, except 
when you are busy playing one that is well 
hooked. The big records made by Senator 
Lewis, Houston and others, are correctly 
stated. There is no trouble about it, provided 
you have the muscle for such hard work.” 
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‘The McCloud River Salmon Fly.” 


With the above unique title, we have re- 
ceived a little journal published at Baird Sta- 
tion, Cal., by E. C. Stone, the young son of 
Livingston Stone, the accomplished fish cul- 
turist in charge of the Government fish 
hatchery at the above named point, which is 
out nearly in the wilderness, as will be seen 
from Mr. Moore’s communication and illustra- 
tions on other pages of this issue. We quote 
a few itemsfrom the Sa/mon Fly to show how 
life is made up in his far-distant mountain 
section. 

Mr. Elbert Bass and Miss Marion Derby 
encountered and killed a young rattlesnake 
just below the seining ground, a few days ago. 
The rattles now adorn Miss Derby’s hat. 


Our mail from Redding comes by an inter- 
esting variety of conveyances. It is carried 
from Redding to Stillwater in a wagon. From 
Stillwater a mule brings it to Pit river. It 
crosses Pit river in a basket rigged on a wire 
cable. From this side of Pit river to the Re- 
servation an Indian brings it up on his back. 


The fly-fishing for trout on the lower Mc- 
Cloud has been very good this season, not- 
withstanding the high water. It improved 
very much after our last issue, and the fisher- 
men were rewarded almost every evening with 
good strings of large fish, all caught with a 
fly. The most extraordinary catch was made 
by Mr. J. R. Moore, of New York, who cap- 
tured three salmon grilse with artificial flies, 
which, by the way, clearly disproves the state- 
ment that the Pacific coast salmon never take 
the fly in the rivers. It is true that they were 
young salmon, but they were sa/mon, all the 
same. 


No Longer a Doubter. 


Since writing you my last I have caught the 
jumping black bass of the Cold Mountain 
streams of Northern Alabama. Right here 
and now I wish to retract all I have ever said 
about black bass not jumping. I know they 
do, for I have seen’em doit. There's nothing 
like experience to make a man change his 
mind, and | have ‘‘ done changed.” 

The fishing is now excellent on the coast 
around Aransas Pass, far better than at any 
time this season, and fully up to the old stand- 
ard, the high water having brought them in. 
We have not given up hopes of seeing you here 
this year, or next spring at the latest. 

SAN ANTONIO, Texas, Oct, 15. Wieser: 
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Pleasant Words. 


When two or three years ago that veteran 
angler, William C. Harris, announced the 
early publication of an elaborate work, pro- 
fusely illustrated with large chromo-litho- 
graphic plates, there were many expressions of 
satisfaction from those interested in piscatorial 
pursuits. 

Mr. Harris’s reputation in all such matters 
stood so high, and his pleasing style of writing 
was so well known, that it was felt the work 
would be of more than ordinary interest and 
value. The publication, in due course, of the 
first and second parts of the announced work, 
fulfilled every expectation and gave promise 
of greater excellence as it progressed. There 
was general regret, therefore, when for various 
causes there was a delay in the issuance of the 
parts, though that regret was softened by the 
statement of the author that the main cause of 
the delay was his dissatisfaction with the col- 
ored plates and his intention to improve them. 
The subscribers of the work have lost nothing 
by the long wait. Part III, which is now in 
their hands, is in every respect superior to its 
predecessors, valuable though they 
The illustrations are masterpieces. The two 
fishes presented, one a pike, commonly called 
hereabouts pickerel, and the other a hybrid 
trout, are exceedingly lifelike in their coloring 
and outlines, and the artist has done his work 
so well that they have the appearance of swim- 
ming in realwater. ‘These illustrations, 12x18 
inches, are well worthy of being framed and 
placed beside other well-known works of art. 

As in the previous number, the text is ex- 
haustive of the natural history of the fishes 
treated upon, and a list of about 250 fresh 
and salt water specimens that may be taken 
with the rod and line in the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, off the American coast, and 
from the inland waters between Hudson bay 
and the Gulf of Mexico, is given. 

Besides this, an interesting and exhaustive 
chapter is begun on ‘‘The Qualities of an 
Angler; His Tackle and Outfit,” which gives 
valuable information not only to a disciple of 
Izaak Walton in his novitiate, but to one who 
may long have been received as an expert in 
the full brotherhood of the Order of Anglers. 
Beginning with the next number, it is an- 
nounced that the subject of fishes, serzatzm, 
will be taken up.—Pwélic Ledger, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Parts IX and X of ‘“ 7he Fishes of North 
America” are now ready for delivery. Ad- 
dress, The Harris Publishing Co., 19 Park 


Place, New York. 


Personal. 


Through the stupidity of a servant, a letter 
addressed to the editorial department of our 


magazine found its way to the ash barrel in-- 


stead of the editor’s desk at home. We hope 
this notice will reach the eye of the writer, 


were. | 


Notes and Queries 


who will, we trust, duplicate his favor. Failure 
to receive prompt acknowledgment of such 
communications indicate that they have never 
reached their destination. 


At Canandaigua, N. Y. 


The annual meeting and banquet of the 
Canandaigua Rod and Gun Club was recently 
held. The following officers were elected: 
President, W. H. Fox; vice-president, Lewis 
H. Adams; secretary and treasurer, A. B. 
Sackett; shooting master, Louis Sayre; as- 
sistant shooting master, H. J. Reed; chief 
angler, F. A. Christian; assistant chief angler, 
W. E. Thomas; attorney, E. W. Gardner. 

The fishing in the lake this season has been 
excellent, especially for black bass. There 
have been some very good catches. It was 
decided to purchase some Mongolian pheasants 
for breeding purposes. 

It was unanimously voted to favor the in- 
crease of the limit of black bass from 8 to 10 
inches. 

Fish Commissioner C. H. Babcock and H. 
H. Layman and James Annin, jr., were elected 
honorary members. 

The club then sat down to a banquet of haif 
a dozen courses, served in fine style by Caterer 
Hennesy. ‘Toasts andspeeches then followed. 


A Holiday and Double Number. 


On or about December 15, we will issue a 
double number for the holidays, under the 
dates of December and January. We propose 
to make this issue one that will gladden the 
hearts, and meet the utmost demands of the 
anglers of America. Our journal is now fif- 
teen years old, certainly aged enough to speak 
for itself, which it will do, we hope effectively, 
during the holiday times. To our advertisers, 
we announce that we have during the past 
eighteen months, been carefully gathering 
a list of names, nearly 25,000, of boni fide 
anglers, and each of them will receive a copy 
of our gala issue. 


ho 
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Save that his soul, 
May reach the goal, 
Where all good people steer ; 
Tis his last wish, 
5 To hunt and fish, 
In heaven, the same as here. 
—Oliver Gibbs. 


The book is written in the happiest style of Mr. 
William Bruce Leffingwell, of Chicago, and the illus- 
trations are ample and are especially prepared tor this 
particular yolume. 

This is the first time that such a publication has been 
attempted, exhibiting in such an attractive manner 
the almost innumerable resorts for sportsmen in the 
South. 

The publication will be issued prior to Novembe) 1, 
1895, and can be obtained through any of the agents 
of the Southern Railway System. 





Notice of Dissolution.—PHILADELPHIA, October 10, 
1895.—Notice is hereby given that the partnership 
heretofore existing between Augustus B. Shipley and 
Malcolm A. Shipley, trading as A. B. Shipley & Son, 
at 503 Commerce street, Philadelphia, has been dis- 
solved by mutual consent, Augustus B. Shipley retir- 
ing. All persons having claims against the said firm, 
or owing money thereto, will present said claims and 
make payment of said indebtedness to Malcolm M. 
Shipley, 503 Commerce street, Philadelphia. 

AUGUSTUS B. SHIPLEY, 
MALCOLM A. SHIPLEY. 

The business of A. B. Shipley & Son having been 
purchased by the undersigned, will be continued by 
him at 503 Commerce street, Philadelphia, under the 
firm name of Malcolm A. Shipley. 

MALCOLM A. SHIPLEY. 
503 Commerce street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Do You Fish.—If so, you may be glad to know that 
the streams along the line of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road have been re-stocked with many varieties of 
fish, and it will pay you to visit them if you want 
good sport. 

Address, Chas. S. Lee, General Passenger Agent, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for full particulars. 





The Happy Hunting Grounds, Aigo Bishing of the 
South.—Under the above pleasing title the Southern 
Railway hasin press a beautiful and comprehensive 
book appertaining to the hunting and fishing of the 
States through which that system extends. 

This, indeed, comprises nearly the entire South, in- 
cluding Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, as throughout these States the Southern Rail- 
way has its own lines. 


May 5 ae 


PAE ANGLING) Geis 


[We solicit for publication, under this department heading, contributions of interest to Angling 
Cyclists, particularly outings on the wheel to fishing waters. ] 


After Striped Bass on the Wheel. 

Now is the season for the striped beauties to 
run up the Hudson, and last week I went to 
Riverdale for them, with rod case strapped on 
the handle bar, my box of white worms 
where the tool box usually hangs, and tackle 
case suspended behind it. Leaving Sixty- 
sixth street and the Boulevard at 8 a.oM., I 
took it leisurely, striking the old Kingsbridge 
road at about One Hundred and Fifty-seventh 
street, and thence about six miles to Riverdale. 
Upon my arrival I found several fishermen 
with their lines out and the striped bass run- 
ning, one of which, a pounder, had just been 
landed by a boisterous but enthusiastic Ger- 
man angler, whose nervous excitement was 
shown in the twitchy attempt he made to im- 
pale a white worm on his hook. He bled his 
fingers more than once, and the blood flowed 
harmoniously to his ‘‘ Mein Got” music. But 
with all his trouble and excitement he was a 
‘gentle angler,” for after subsidence he cour- 
teously allowed me space for casting, and, as 
he assured me, the best point to cast from. 
He had two other companions, both Germans, 
and they were all much interested in my rig 
for fishing, as they were using the old pater- 
noster gear—lead at end of line with three 
hooks attached above, about twelve. inches 
distant from each other. My rig consisted of 
that excellent arrangement which, some eight 
years ago, you, as editor, suggested in the old 
FHlook and fine, and used at Hell Gate. It 
was a small spinner or spoon, not larger than 
an American quarter of a dollar, with the 
gangs of hooks removed and a single hook at- 
tached to a four-inch double snood fastened to 
the end of the spoon; the hook baited with 
two white worms, one of which was entirely 
impaled on the hook, and the other partially 
so with the lower half of the worm free. 
About eighteen inches above the spoon the 
sinker was fastened. : 

With this gear I cast, single handed, about 
100, feet out into an early flood tide, and at 
the first venture hooked a pounder, which, 
attracted by the revolving metal, evidently 
darted for it and seized the tempting white 


worm as it streamed out against the tension of 
the line and tide. My German congeners, 
when the fish was landed on the wharf, be- 
came so excited and enthusiastic over the 
capture and the gear I was using, that they 
stopped fishing and then and there tore their 
old paternosters apart and borrowed two. 
spoons from me, the third German ferreting 
one from his fishing grip which was big 
enough to hold a tarpon. These companion- 
able anglers never stopped to think about their 
ignorance of the method cf casting from the 
reel, but as soon as they, under my instruc- 
tions, got their somewhat crude tackle into 
shape, commenced to cast. You may be as- 
sured I gave them plenty of room to work in. 
Needless to add that considerable of a jumble 
ensued. One of the fishermen got his line out 
about ten feet, and so fierce was the muscular 
effort of the cast, that when the line overrun, 
snap it went, and the lead with spoon and line 
attachment sped 150 feet into the river; an- 
other, in attempting to cast, sent the line about 
forty feet outward, and at so acute an angle 
that the lines of all the fishermen on the 
wharf were covered and dragged up from the 
bottom when the angular line was reeled up. 
The third landed his lead on the wharf about 
thirty feet to the side of the caster, the line 
having overrun, and the weight like a boom- 
erang coming back upon its tracks. Suffice, 
however, to state that after about an hour, dur- 
ing which my fishing outing was turned into 
a school of instruction, my three German 
friends partially caught the knack of casting, 
but owing to their awkwardness with the reel 
in recovering the line properly, and inability 
to cast far enough, failed to hook a fish, and all 
of them went back to their paternosters, but 
not in a praying mood. 

I fished until 4 Pp. M., having caught eleven 
striped bass, none weighing over a pound, 
most of them being about half that size. I 
was told, however, that the month of Novem- 
ber was the best time, and then the fish were 
more numerous and larger. ; 

I reeled up, jumped on my wheel, and was 
home at6 P. M., having had a delightful pedal 
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outing and an enjoyable day, the association 
with my German friends being not the least 
of its attractions. OLD FIn. 


The Price of a Wheel. 


Many of our friends are telling us that they 
are deferring the purchase of wheels until next 
year, when they willbe cheaper. Feeling con- 
fident that they were mistaken, that wheels 
of established and long accredited manufac- 
turers would maintain their prices, we made 
our assurance doubly sure by writing to the 
most prominent makers. One and allof them 
informed us that they would make no reduc- 
tion in price during 1896. This should settle 
the matter, as certainly the wheel manufac- 
turers know better than the outside public 
what they intend to do. Thebest wheels have 
a standard of value produced by superior 
mechanical skill, best material and improved 
patterns, and this standard will always com- 
manda high price. It is unquestionable that 
the market will be (is now) flooded with low- 
priced wheels, and the tendency is always 
downward in price in any article which is 
sought for by great crowds of buyers—compe- 
tition comes in, and a good looking article on 
the outside—but only so so in wear—finds a 
ready sale at a lower price. But the public 
soon learn to discriminate, and the best wins 
in the long run. More money has been 
wasted in the manufacture and advertising 
of poor articles, than has been sunken in Wall 
street on speculation. The bottom drops out. 


Winter Care of the Wheel. 

‘This is the season of the wheelman’s discon- 
tent. While the weather, for the past two 
weeks, with few exceptions, has been all that 
could be desired, all riders are prepared to dis- 
mount for the season at a moment’s notice, for 
they know how uncertain the weather is. To 
those who have not already stored their wheels 
away for theseason, 7he Wheelman’s advice 
is to put them in proper shape before doing so. 

First clean the wheel thoroughly. Wipe off 
every speck of dust, and if there is any rust 
on the nickel parts, rub it off with some good 
metal polish. Pay especial attention to the 
spokes, the pedals and the rear hub in the 
neighborhood of the sprocket. ‘Take the chain 
off by removing the bolt that holds the two 
ends together, and put it tosoak in a dish of 
kerosene, while the rest of the machine is be- 


ing doctored. Then, if you want to have an 
easy running wheel in the spring, fill a small 
oil can with kerosene, and run it through all 
the bearings until it ceases to run black and 
dirty, but comes out as clear as water, This 
removes all the old gummy oil and dirt, and 
clears the way for a dose of fresh oil, which 
need not be applied until you want to use the 
wheel again. The hub bearings are best 
cleaned through the regular oil holes, but the 
sprocket bearing is easily reached by remov- 
ing the saddle post and pouring a pint or so 
of kerosene down the hollow cross brace of the 
frame. 

After the bearings and chain are thoroughly 
cleaned with the kerosene, wipe off all super- 
fluous oil, and then proceed to bedaub the ma- 
chine liberally with vaseline. Spread the 
vaseline freely and thickly, taking care that 
the nickel parts are thoroughly covered. The 
chain should be thickly coated, and it will not 
harm wood rims. Tires, saddles and cork 
handles, however, are not improved by vas- 
eline. 

If the wheel is going to stand on the floor all 
winter, the tires should be left inflated to pre- 
vent the rim from cutting them. A much bet- 
ter scheme is ta suspend the wheel from a 
rafter by a couple of ropes and deflate the 
tires. A wheel thus treated and kept in a 
place where the atmosphere is not positively 
reeking with moisture, will be found in the 
spring to be in perfect condition, and a few 
minutes’ work with a woolen cloth will remove 
all traces of the vaseline and bring out all the 
beauty of the enamel and nickel. 

Economy in Buying a Wheel. 

Buying a bicycle is very much akin to buy- 
ing a horse. When you buy a good horse you 
pay a good standard price, and not only get a 
good animal, but one that can be depended on 
for strength, comfort, speed if necessary, and 
safety in emergencies. There are good horses 
and bad horses, just the same as there are 
bicycles that are built and bicycles that are 
thrown together and made of old iron. There 
is no economy in buying a cheap horse, no 
matter how fine he may look on account of 
having been brushed up well beforehand, or 
because he seems to be ‘‘jyst as good’’ as the 
animal which costs a little more. Experience 
has shown that a horse that comes from the 
best stock farm in the country, with a pedigree 
and the reputation of being from famous stock, 
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is the kind of beast that can be trusted for all 
kinds of service, and even look well with bad 
treatment. You feel satisfied with yourself 
for having bought the best, and look back with 
a sigh of relief to the fact that you were not 
inveigled into buying the animal which you 
came so near purchasing for the simple reason 
of saving afew dollars. Probably an acquaint- 
ance who did buy him has found, to his regret, 
that ‘‘allis not gold that glitters,” and that 
the beast which seemed such a good bargain 
has turned out to be a stumbler, a bolter, a 
kicker and what not, until he finally broke 
down altogether, and had to be sold for little 
or nothing, proving that a cheap purchase is 
not a good purchase—an extravagance, rather 
than economy. 

In this age of bicycledom, when the whole 
world is or would be a-wheel, it doesn’t take 
long for the man who starts out to purchase a 
bicycle without knowing one from another to 
find thal there are just two classes of bicycles. 


Some Wheelwomen. 


“Tf there's anything on wheels that amuses 
me more than some of these so-called new 
women, I don’t know what it is,” half growled 
the dyspeptic oid-timer to the editor of 7he 
Wheel. ‘‘ Look at that one over there, for in- 
stance. She has a Derby hat, the latest 
fashion in bloomers, and a diamond frame 
wheel, and vou can see by her face that she is 
well satisfied with herself. But look at her 
feet, will you! 

‘‘What’s the matter with them ? 
en's sake, where are your eyes? 
see she is pedaling like an ostrich ? 

‘“Theidea of wearing high-heeled shoes and 
riding with the hollow of her foot on the pedal. 
That's the way half of them ride. It’s a won- 
der to me they don’t knock their ankles out of 
joint, and, if the truth were known, I'll bet 
the price of two beers that most of them have 
got barked ankles. Don’t seem to me as if 
they try to learn anything. That woman has 
been coming to the academy since last winter, 
and she seems to know as much now as she 
did then. They pay too much attention to 
their clothes and too little to their wheels and 
theircomfort. Take the mere matter of pedal- 


For heay- 
Can't you 


ling. If these women would take a cue from 
us brutes, they could easily improve their style 
and their power twofold. How? Why, by 
simply cutting slots in their shoes as we do. 
The shallowest slot is better than none at all. 
You yourself are a rider and know how this 
not only makes your pedal better and keeps 
your feet from slipping, but nearly doubles 
your power when it is needed most—on uphill 
work. It ought to do as much for a woman, 
and it would be a good idea if you suggest it 
in your paper. 

‘“There’s another thing about that fairy on 
the diamond frame that makes me _ smile. 
Notice her leggings. Fit like gloves, don’t 
they? Now, what's the sense of wearing 
them at all? They must be warm and must 
bind her legs to an unnecessary degree, and 
as stockings would give her greater freedom of 
muscle, and show off no more of her curves 
than do the leggings, I can’t understand what 
brand of prudery or reason it is that makes 
them cling to the leggings. I dont take much 
stock in bloomers, but when a woman elects 
to wear them I like to see them play the game 
to the limit and get all that there is supposed 
to be in that style of dress. 

“Then there’s that little woman,” continued 
the veteran, indicating a mere armful of fem- 
ininity. ‘‘She’s got her saddle as low as it 
will go, while her handle-bar is almost under 
her chin, and her arms are akimbo. I'll be 
danged if I can see how women can control 
such wheels. it's no wonder so few of them 
can climb hills comfortably. But it isn’t alto- 
gether her fault. She couldn’t get the handle- 
bar lower if she wanted. The manufacturers 
are to blame. It seems strange to me that no 
one has pointed it out before. What's wrong ? 
Why, they've been making one height of seat 
stem, and one height of steering head serve 
for all sizes of women. It isn’t so bad for tall 
girls; they can raise the saddle-post. But the 
short women are notsolucky. They can lower 
the saddle, of course, but owing to the length 
of head, the handle-bar can be brought only so 
low and nolower, which at its lowest is far too 
high for a woman of short stature. That's 
why so many of them have their bars almost 


‘under their chins, and look so deucedly un- 


natural and uncomfortable.” 
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Athletic 
Uniforms 


And Wearing Apparel 
For all Sports.... 


Sportsmen's 
... Wear... 






Bicycle Suits, 
Sweaters, Tennis Suits, Jerseys, 
Athletic Shoes, Knee Pants, 
College and Outing Caps, Full 
Tights, Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Belts in Cotton, Worsted, Silk 


Barnard’s celebrated Al 
Shooting Coat, Shooting 
Trousers, Shooting Hats and 
Caps, Gun Cases, Cartridge 
Belts, Revolver Holsters, 
and an important line of 





and Leather. Hiudirated Coealugae Leggings. 

GEO. BARNARD & CO. A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
MANUFACTURERS SELLING AGENTS 

199-201 Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK 5 CHICAGO 

Sixth Ave. & Pacific St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA 


in STRAIGHT CUT 


ND CIGGREGGES 


CIGARETTE SMOKERS who are willing to pay a little more 
than the price charged for the ordinary trade Cigarettes, will 
find THIS BRAND superior to all others. 


The Richmond Straight Cut No. 1 Cigarettes 


are made from the brightest, most delicate in flavor and high- 
est cost Gold Leaf grown in Virginia. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, and observe that the name of Manufacturer, 
as below, is on every package. 
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THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor, 
MANUFACTURER, 
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+DIVINE’Sit 
Patent Folding Boat and Camp Stove 
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Send for Catalogue also for Catalogue of 


DIVINE’?S 
Fine Hand-Made Fishing Rods, 


T 





PATENT APPLES FOR 





New York Office and Salesroom: The W. FRED QUINBY CO., 294 Broadway 








CHARLES PLATH & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FISHING RODS AND TACKLE, 


SNELLED HOOKS, LEADERS, MINNOW CANCS AND FLIES, 


INIol SOL ean al St INTO SYiOorml= Sita 
NEW CATALOGUE (profusely illustrated) of all grades of Fishing Tackle, Rod-makers’ Supplies, Reels, 
Fish Hooks, Silkworm Gut, Flies, Artificial Baits and every requisite for anglers. ANGLERS, send 10 cents in 
stamps for large catalogue. (Please deduct amount from your first order.) | 
NOTE. —\We will send post-paid, on receipt of price, any of the following named goods. If the amount be 
one dollar or more we will mail our new Catalogue gratis. 





Fine TrRouT AND GRAYLING FLIES. FINE BLACK BASS AND LAKE FLIES. 
Recular Grades, cesses eee _.. 80 per doz. Regula Casting .-...:...-.4..-2--4.-) 4-9) +! Pen doz 
Best oy RRR Soe Oe DU oe ted a with helper =.2-t2s--2-6 Relive jars 
Extra High Grade... ...... Works ey 75 Best Casting _ PEE Mose sae eer ons 1250) 5 eee 
UMiicis Veta nial alsn eon pen Gua Enoosenacs o.cces] Hea Regular Trolling, Double Gut............ 85 
Gnate ang iidees.. ...)..cs.e2 aes : 0, Lae Best e cod ce oee Pasta 450] 

Fine Salmon Flies to Order. Hine Dake Pliesi<. . 5... des sas. S100) 150 sea 
SELECTED GuT LEADERS AND CASTING LINES. SILK WoRM Gut (100 STRANDS IN HANK.) 
Three feet. Six feet. Ordinary Trout Ro Naie os Vee ee eminence eile $ .40 per hank. 
Single Gut, Regular Trout...... $ .50 $1.00 per doz. ee ular de TNE resin lg e dele eles ceseeee, 0000 
se Best. MyOuut oe see een 1.00 2.00 oe Oras Bin) ACCORD PGC Aa nme tene -60 ae 
4 Regular Black Bass 1.75 3.50 “e Re pa Bass BaNninvale! fm laleiatatotclcleteieisistatatets aiciats 40 a 
se Best Black Bass.. .. 2.00 4.00 “ eee ar ce DEES tee selec ve qi cietwie(aa\aisleleie 1.00 Ne 
Double Gut, Best Black Bass.... 150 3.00 ** eeu Ma erenete ote seeeeeeeeee L000 © 
‘ Extra Sti heby ieee OAL, VALSO “ 1 Dh] Od ag De Cope NIM Me Rte Be eee 1.75 
Treble Cut eee ee he let,» 1.50 3.00 “se Regular Salmon pfalave lati te ielejele helt e o)eis) sierere ame 3.00 oe 
OuR CELEBRATED SNELLBED HOOKS. , HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO Robs. 
Extra High Grade Single Gut... .......380e. per doz. German Silver Best Hand-made Fly. . ... -...$12.00 
w S Double Gut ........ 40c. 2 re rs 42 Bait aoseee 14 v0 
First Grade Single Gut.... .......-... .. 20c. SS + Hycorsblenshallec elses 
US Double: Gut yess e see 30e. 3 Nickeled oe ae Lesa 
Special Grade Single Gut........ ...... 12c. a ee iy ss 5 
ce Double’ Guts. ee.teh eee 20ce. es All Styles of Salt Water Rods. 


TRADE PRICES AND DISCOUNT SHEET TO DEALERS. 
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Uda: bave for sale in their season Brook Trout Eggs and Young Fry, also 
yearlings and half-pound trout for stocking streams and ponds. We have 
been unable to fill all our orders for yearlings this season, but having now increased 
our facilities we expect to be able to furnish yearlings in quantities to suit customers. 


Ule guarantee our eggs to be best quality, full count and properly packed. 
We also guarantee safe delivery of yearlings. We make special prices on eggs and 
fry to Fish Commissioners. Correspondence solicited. Address, 


Persons ordering Eggs should do e: a [i W. HOXIE & CO e 


so early, as we begin shipping in = 
December. 4 Carolina, Washington Co., R. I. 


The Home.. 
of the Tarpon 





The Finest Fishing Grounds 


AND THE 





’ 
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Within half-a-mile of the Hotel at Marco, Fla., tarpon can be 
caught in numbers. It is here that anglers come from all parts 
of the Gulf Coast to take this fish, the waters being so access- 
ible, and the tarpon always to be had. 


IN ADDITION TO THE TARPON.. 


the waters abound in the smaller game fish, such as the red- 
fish (channel bass or drum), the mangrove snapper, Spanish 
mackerel, sheepshead, schoolmaster (Lafayette or spot). snooks, 
yellow tails, etc., etc. At certain times and tides most of these 
fish can be caught a few hundred yards from the hotel. 


MARCO IS BEAUTIFULLY LOCATED.. | aap 
é 
é 
é 
: 





ARE TO BE 
FOUND ON THE LINE OF THE 


with two large creeks abounding in fish on either side, a mag- 
nificent cocoanut grove in front, and picturesque groves all 
around, Being built on grounds made by shell deposits, perfect 
drainage and consequent healthfulness is assured. 

1 have just completed an attractive and comfortable hotel 
at Marco, Fla., and offer visitors home-like treatment, and 
all the attractions that abound in this beautiful section of Florida. 
Mr. William C. Harris, editor of THe American ANGLER, spent 
some time at Marco, in February, 1895, and I beg to refer to 
him in corroboration of the above statement of the fishing and 
other attractions of this place. 

Marco is reached by rail to Punta Gorda, thence by steam- 
boat to Punta Rassa, and from there by mail boat. For rooms, 
terms, etc., address, 


(Jucen & Crescent 


If you are contemplating an outing 
consult the ANGLER first, then secure 
your tickets via this line. Double 
daily service from Cincinnati and 
Louisville to Florida, Louisiana, Texas 
and intermediate States. 


Connects at New Orleans and Shreveport for 
Texas, Mexico and California. 


W. C. RINEARSON, Gen’l Passenger Agent, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


CAPTAIN W. D. COLLIER, 
MARCO, FLA 
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Why not Give.. 


THE BRISTOL STEEL FISHING ROD 


..a Trial? 


You are sure to be pleased with the action and the 
many good qualities of the rod. 


Sixteen Styles. Send for our 40-page catalogue. 
Weights, 6 I=2 to 12 I=2 0z. It is free. 


THE HORTON MEG. CO., Bristol, Conn., U.S.A. 








Dy Wood’s Patent Mosquito Head Net. § s.."protecson 


Fine mesh, to keep out even panieies. Eyes, nose and mouth exposed, so one 
eH can breathe, eat, drink or smoke. No obstruction to sight; adjustable to all faces; 
y4| suitable to lady or man. 

y ‘he finest catches are often made w hen and whe re the mosquitoes and flies 
are the thickest. With W ood’ s practical ‘‘ Head Net,’’ and some fly antidote, one 
may venture even into the ‘‘ clouds of mosquitoes’”’ of Jersey and fish, or tour, or 
cycle with pleasure. Price, by mail, $1 each. 

REUBEN WOOD’S SONS’ CO., Syracuse, N, Y. 









SMALL PROFITS, QUIGK SALES 


TROUT iy 
FLIES, 


24c. a Dozen. 
Send us 20c. for an assorted sample doz. 


* 





OO0000 


1000 SPLIT BAMBOO Robs | A FiPst-Glass Line pa 
$1.02 Each ah Loe wae Extra. First-Glass Travel... 


CHICAGO, DETROIT, BUFFALO, 
Fly Rods, 9% ft., 5 ozs.; 10% ft., 6 ozs. NEW YORK, BOSTON 9 : ‘ 


Bait Rods, 9 ft., 7 ozs.; 10 ft., 9 ozs. 
; bd : Bi And from the... . 


000000 €EAST, SOUTH AND WEST 
Onde ~ Ve <a ~ Be * 9d 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO: To Mackinac Island and the Fishing Resorts of 


Northern Michigan .. . 
523 Broadway, NEW YORK. a - 
¥ (2 Send ten cents for a Summer Note Book, to O. W. RUG- 

Tackle Catalogues sent Free on Application GLES, Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agt., CHICAGO. 
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TRACTICAL TEXT PAPERS ON THE ART OF ANGLING 


The following treatises are contained in the back numbers of THE AMERICAN ANGLER and will be 


sent, post paid, for 10 cents each. 
Place, New York City. 


Fishing Implements 


Basket Straps, Shoes, etc. June, 3, 1882. 

How to Save Tackle. May 14, 1887. 

A Combination Fish Basket. lllustrated. April 23, 1887. 

The Proper Weight and Length of Rods. Illustrated. 
February 19, 26, 1887. 

A New Reverse Tied Fly. Illustrated. Marchs, 1887. 

The Epting Fly—A Studyin Colors. Tl. March 5s, ’87. 

The Sunfish Fly. Illustrated. March 19, 1887. 

The Water Glass. Illustrated. February s, 1887. 

Hooks for Trolling Gangs. February 14, 1885. 

Sandals for Rubber Wading Boots. Illustrated. 
See aber 20, 1884. 

istory of the Fish Hook. October 4, 1884. 
Preserving Fish as Specimens. January 26, 1884. 
A Landing Net for Rapid Streams. Ill. Jan. 1, 1887. 


Tin Creels—How to Make Them Illustrated. 
December 4, 1886; January 1, 1887. 
Improved Lip-Hook Fastening. Ill. Oct. 24, 1885 


Practical Hints on Knots,and Ties. Ill. Oct. 10, 1885, 

Practical Receipts for Anglers, Nov. 14, 28, Dec. 26, 85. 

How to Make an Effective Artificial Bait. Oct.17, ’85. 

How to Tie Bass and Other Flies. Illustrated. Sep- 
tember 12, 19, 26, October 3, 188s. 

The Use of “* Leaders.”’ July 25, 1885. 

Rod Joints. Illustrated. Oct. 20, Nov. ro, 1883. 

Dressings for Flies. September 29, 1883. 

Anglers’ Knots: How to Tie Them. Illustrated. Aug- 
ust 18, September 8, Oct. 6, 1883. 

The Henshall Rod: Dimensions, etc., given by Dr. 
James A. Henshall. July 21, 1883. 

Amateur Rod Making. Illustrated. July 21, Sept. 
29, Oct. 13, Nov. 17, Dec. 22, 1883; Jan. 5, 12, 19, 26, Feb. 
2, 9, 16, 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Minnow Rods: 
July 7, 1883. 

Serviceable Fishing Boat: 
Illustrated. December 20, 1884. 

The Reel, Its Place on the Rod. March 24, June 16, ’83. 

A Sole Leather Bait Box. Illustrated. Dec. 23, 1882. 

Waterproofing Fish Lines. November 18, 1882. 

Light vs. Heavy Rods. August 26, 1882. 

Tackle and Traps. March ts, 1884. 

The Reel Gaff and Rod. June 3, 1882. 

Trouting in the White Mountains. December 2, 1882. 

Trolling for Lake (Salmon) Trout. May 27, 1882. 

Trout of the Yosemite. May 27, 1882. 


Black and Fresh=Water Bass 


The Yellow Bass. Illustrated. May 7, 1887. 

The White or Silver Bass. Illustrated. April 30, 1887. 

Do Black Bass Migrate? January 8, 1887. 

Habits of the Black Bass. March a1, 28, 188s. 

A Treatise on the Strawberry Bass (Croppie.) Illus- 
trated. August 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Fishing in Lake Champlain. 
2, 9, 16, 23, 1884. 

Black Bass Grounds Near Baltimore, Md. Feb. 23. ’84. 

Black Bass Fishing at Henderson Harbor, N. Y. 
July 12, August 30, November 1, 1884. 

Black Bass Fishing Kelly’s Isl., Lake Erie. April 25, ’85. 

Miscellaneous Fresh=Water Fish 


The Carp from an Angling Standpoint. Novy. 19, 1881. 

The Smelt of Sebago Waters; Description, Capture, 
etc. Illustrated. June 16, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Lake Herring. Ill. July 7, 1883. 

The Fresh-Water Drum or Gaspergou. Illustrated. 
February 26, 1887. 


Miscellaneous Salt=-Water Fish 


When and How to Catch Weakfish. May ro, 1884. 

The Jewfish. Illustrated. Dec. x1, 1883; April 16, 1887. 

The Croaker. Illustrated. April 9, 1887, 

The Eulachon (Candlefish). Illustrated. April 2, 1887. 

The Moon Eye. Illustrated. March 10, 1887. 

The Codfish and Haddock: How Taken on the Hook. 
Illustrated. July 21, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Hogfish: Sailor’s Choice. 
trated. September 1, 1883. 

The Shad and Snapping Mackerel: How, When and 
Where to Take Them. Illustrated. August 11, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Lafayette (Spot) and the Men- 
haden. Illustrated. July 28, 1883. 

The Sea Bass, Bergall and Tomcod; How When and 
Where to Capture Them. Illustrated. July 14, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Black Drum and Spanish Mackerel. 
Illustrated. June 30, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Blackfish and Flounder. Illustrated. 
July 7, 1883. 


Their Construction, etc. 


How to Build It. 


February 


Tilus- 


Please order by date. 


Grayling. 


Address Harris Publishing Company, 19 Park 


A Treatise on the Sheepshead. Illus. June 16} 1883. 

A Treatise on the Bluefishand Weakfish. Illustrated. 
June 9g, 1883. 

‘Trolling for Bluefish. June 17, 1882. 

The Yellow-Tail. Illustrated. May rq, 1887. 


Pike, Pickerel and Mascalonge 


The Pickerel. Illustrated. March s, 1887. 

The Western Brook Pickerel. Illus. March 12, 1887. 

The Sacramento Pike. Illustrated. January 8, 1887. 

A Treatise on the Pike-Perch or Wall-Eyed Pike: Hab- 
its, Habitat and Mode of Capture. Illustrated. Septem- 
ber 8, 15, 22, 29, October 6, 1883. 

A Treatise on the Mascalonge: How, Whenand Where 
to Catch Them. Illustrated. January 6, 13, 20, 27, 1883. 

Mascalonge of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi Sys- 
tems. Illustrated. June ro, 1886. 

The Propagation of the Mascalonge. Feb.5, Mch.19, ’87. 


Different [Modes of Angling 


When to Strike. May 20, June ro, 1882. 

The Play of aFish: What is It? May rq, 1887. 

How toCamp Comfortably Without Tent or Shanty. 
January 22, 1887. 

What Constitutesan Angler. Jan. 15, Feb. 5, 1887. 

How to Weigh Large Fish. Ill. Jan.1, Aprilg, 188 

Transporting Live Minnows. Feb. 28. 

Insects as Angling Lures. Sept. 27, Oct. 4, 11, 25, 188, 

English Methods of Bait Casting. Illustrated. Janu- 
ary 23, 30, February 6, 1886. 

New Method of Keeping Minnows Alive. 
November 6, 1886; January 29, 1887. 

Angling asa Fine Art. October 24, 1885. Asa Pastime. 
January 9g, 1886. 


October 23, 


Salmon and Trout 


The Atlantic Salmon: Scientificand Popular Descrip- 
tion, Habitat and Capture. Illustrated. March 31, 1883. 

The New Sunapee Lake Trout: Isit the ‘‘Blue-Black?”’ 
Illustrated. February 19, 1887. 

Seth Green on How to Catch Lake Trout. April 4, ’85. 

How to Feed Young Trout. February 7, 1885. 

Spinning for Large Trout. August 23, 1884. 

Habits of Trout. October 4, 1884. 

Fishing for Sea Trout. February 9g, 1884. 

A Treatise on the Land-Locked Salmon. May 17, ’84. 

Trout Fishing on Rapid Streams. December 29, 1883. 

The Trout of Northern Michigan. June 9, 1883. 

About the Dolly Varden. January 1, 22, 1887. 

StockingStreams withTrout. BySethGreen.Feb.27,’86 

Description andHabits cf GermanTrout. Feb. 13,1886. 

TheTrout Streams of WesternNo.Caroiina. Jan. 8, ’87. 

Seth Greenon Growth of Young Trout. May 16, 1885. 

The Bisby Trout: Scientificand Popular Description. 
How They are Caught, etc. Illus. Oct. 13, 20, 1883. 

What is a Pike? What is a Pickerel? Illustrated. De- 
cember 16, 1882; January 5, 1889. 

A Treatise on the Pike: Habitat, Tackle Used, etc. 
Illustrated. March 3, ro, 17, 24, 1883. 

Grayling 

Fly Fishing for Grayling: Its History, etc. 
23, 1886; February 5, 1887. 

Fishing for the Grayling of Michigan. Illustrated. No- 
vember 28, March 21, 1887. 


Angling Resorts 


The Dead River Regions of Maine. July rz, 1884. 

How to Reach the Nepigon. August 9, 1884. 

Fishing in Moosehead Lake. _September 20, 27, 1884. 

Description and Chart of the Fishing Waters of Lake 
Champlain. January 22, 29, 1887. 


Miscellaneous 


By-Laws of a Fresh-Water Club. August 18, 1883. 
Description and Review of the American Anglers’ 
Casting Tournament. Oct. 20, 1883; Nov. 1, 1884; Oct.r 
31, 1885; May 28, June 4, 1887. 
The Inner Nature (Senses) of Fish. May 16, 23, 30, 1885. 
Best Plans for Carp Ponds. September 12, 1885. 
Alaskan Fishes. September 26, November 7, 1885. 
Game Fishes of the Northwest. May 24, 31, June 28, 
July 19, 1884. : 
Rocky Mountain Trout, Montana Grayling, Whitefish 
and Rainbow Trout: Description of How to Fish for 
Them. January r, 8, 15, 29, 1887. 

The Game Qualities of the Troutvs. Those of the 
January 29, 1887. fs 
Reason and Instinct in Fishes. November 24, 1883. 

Definition of Ichthyological Terms. December 13, 20, 
27, 1884; February 7. 188s. 


October 
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the market. Weighs 1s Ibs., is easily inflated, and can be 

carried ina hand bag when collapsed. It is made of the 
best rubber duck cloth,in four separate compartments, has 
loops for erecting a blind, absolutely safe in any waters. 
Splendidly adapted for hunting and fishing. Being paddled 
by the feet, the hands are left free to handle either rod or 
gun. A success in every way. It is also made with full 
length wading pants. For circular and further particulars apply to the sole manufacturers, 


AGENTS WANTED 
I21é Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
A S PA | 1) IN B R O 147-149 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
; G x ( ., 126-130 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 


REACHES THE BEST 


FISHING OF WEST anp 
GROUNDS ™& NORTHWEST 


REDUCED RATE 
EXCURSION TICKETS. 


CAVA be sae 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


CHICAGO AND NORTH-WESTERN RY 


Write W. B. KNISKERN, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, for copy 
of “HUNTING AND FISHING ALONG THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE.” 


JOKER’S DICTIONARY 


A Cyclopedia of wit and humor, coitaining 
826 pages of Jokes, Stories, Droll Yarns and 
clever bits of repartee on every subject likely to 
come up in social intercourse, alphabetically 
arranged according to subject. Order of your 
newsdealer; or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price, 25 cents. 


KISSING. The art of Osculation curiously, 


. historically, humorously and po- 
etically considered. Tells all about Kissing from the 
earliest days down tothe present time. A remarkably 
curious and wonderfully interesting book. Price 2s 
cents. Order of your bookseller; or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address, 


UNION BOOK COMPANY 
Box 106, Brooklyn, N.Y. 








| T IS the safest, lightest and most compact portable boat on 






































ALIVE WITH GAME 


If you want good sport, plenty 
of it and no blank days, send for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company’s Pamphlet, 


Fishing and Shooting. 
E. V. Skinner, 353 Broadway, New York. 
H. J. Corvin, 197 Washington St., Boston. 
C. Sueeny, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 
J. F. Lee, 232 S. Clark St., Chicago, or 


D. M. Nicholl, Gen. Pass. Agt., Montreal. 


Lt 
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EVERY 
TRUE 
SPORTSMAN 


Needs a Copy of Our New 


SAME BOOK. 


} Send FOUR CENTS 
.\ CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pas. Agt. 
X Northern Pacific R. R. / 


ST. PAUL, S 


MINN. 

















Are you going 
to Atlanta? 


Make the Trip a delightful autumn 
outing by using the 


OLD 


| 

mo 
| DOMINION | 
: 


ae 


LINE 


Send fora copy of ‘‘ PILOT,” 


; containing description 
of short and delightful trips. 


OLD DOMINION S.S. 


CO., Pier 26, North River, New York. 


Guittaubeu, Vice-Pres. and Traffic Mgr. 


Wireyle: 



















Tt will wind up the 
line a hundred times 
as fast as any other 
reel in the world. It 


will wind up the line 
The slowly. No fish can 
Little oy get Seth line 
. { with it. t will save 
Finger WNC ate fish than any 
7 other reel. Manipula- 
Does it. ted entirely by the hand 
‘ that holds the rod. 
END FOR 
CATALOGUE. YAWMAN & ERBE, 


Please mention this paper. 


Rochester, N.Y, 


Angler 


Advertiser Vil 


A Perfect 
Tackle Bag ror 
Fishermen 


Shipley’s New Hand Satchel, fitted with 
trays, &c., is the best of its kind ever gotten up. 
It is just what a man wants when he takes a trip 
‘a-fishing bent.”’ It is a useful bag on any trip. 
Made in two sizes, of best grain leather: 

12 inch, $4.50; 13 inch, $6; and 
13 inch Full Brass Frame, $7.50. 


Live Fish Bags, 30, 36, 42 inches, in which 
you can keep the fish alive all day, 40, 50 and 60 
cents by mail. 


OUR RODS. ara, Lancewood, Double 
Enamel Split Bamboo and Soe else that’s good. 
FISH TAKERS and 


Our Tackle si RCA FARES: 





Send 5 two-cent Stamps for Complete Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


A. B. SHIPLEY & SON 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


503 Commerce Street, = 





Opening of the Chicoutimi Extension, July rst, 1893. 
The new route to the far-famed Saguenay, and the 
only rail route to the delightful summer resorts north 
of Quebec, through the 


exCANADIAN ADIRONDACKS 


Monarch Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 
scenery. Beautiful climate. 

Hotel Roberval, Lake St. John, recently enlarged, 
has first-class accomodation for 300 guests, and is run 
in connection with the ** Island House,” a new hotel 
built on an island of the Grand Discharge of Lake St. 
John, in the centre of the ‘*Ouananiche’’ fishing 
grounds. Daily communication by the new _ fast 
steamer across the lake. The fishing rights of Lake 
St. John and tributaries, and an area of 20,000 square 
miles are free to guests of the hotels. 

After July 1 trains will connect daily at Chicoutimi 
with Saguenay steamers for Quebec. Daylight trip. 

A beautiful illustrated guide book on application. 

For information as to hotels, apply to hotel manag- 
ers; for folders and guide books, to ticket agents of 
all the principal cities. 

ALEX. HARDY, Gen. F. & P. Agt. J. G. SCOTT, 
Quebec, Canada Sec’y and Mgr. 


Magnificent 


VIII American 


The Best Hunting and 
Fishing Grounds of the United States 


ARE ON THE LINE OF 


~ Santa Fe Route 


The Greatest Railroad in the World, 


It has the shortest line, the most 
comfortable trains and the best meal 
service between Chicago and the Pa- 
cific Coast. It traverses fourteen 
states and territories and reaches the 
most important points {n the West 
and Southwest. It is the route for 
sportsmen to patronize. For descrip- 
tive books and detailed information 
address 


C. D. SIMONSON, 


General Eastern Agent, 


E. F. BURNETT, 


Eastern Passenger Agent, 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, 


261 Broadway, 


NEW YORK 
To COLORADO 


TUES (OURAY EL ete cones 


Will set in early this year, and the GREAT ROCK 
ISLAND ROUTE has already ample and perfect ar- 
rangements to transport the many who will take in 
the ‘lovely cool of Colorado's 


HIGH ALTITUDES 


The Track is perfect, and double over important 
Divisions. Train Equipment the very best, andasolid 
Vestibuled Train called the BIG FIVE leaves Chicago 
daily at 1o p. m. and arrives second morning at Denver 
or Colorado Springs for breakfast 
Any Coupon Ticket Agent can give you rates, and 
further information will be cheerfully and quickly re- 
sponded to by addressing JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO. 


Pp QWHUMPEREYS’ 
= i HOMEOPATHIC 
eee |\SPECIFIC No. 28 


use 30 y years. The only successful remedy for 


Neryous Debility, Vital Weakness, 


and Prostration, from* over-work or other causes. 
$1 per vial, or 5 vials and large vial powder, for $5. 
Sold by Druggis ts, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


HUMPHREYS’ MED, CO., 111 &113 William St., New York. 
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A CINGINNAT Fe 
{noianarouls 160 yf 
Ka Cue PDA Tote DETROIT 








THE SPORTSMAN’S ROUTE FROM 
CINCINNATI and the SOUTH 


To the Famous 


HUNTING and FISH: AW TC HIG AN 


ING RESORTS OF 


3 TRAINS DAILY FROM CINCINNATI 
TO TOLEDO AND DETROIT 


D. G. EDWARDS, Gen. Pass. Agent, Cincinnati, O. 
ee 


PROHIBITION (¢ 
‘Persons pursuing piscatorial pleasures. 


purposely prepare 
mitting plentiful pastimes. 


pilgrimages per- 


CONSEQUENTLY THEY PUR- 
CHASE TICKETS VIA THE 


Chicago Creat 
Western Railway 


‘« Maple Leaf Route ’’ 
TO THE FISHING GROUNDS 


OF THE NORTHWEST. 


F. H. LORD, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, Chicago 


ILLINOIS << 


CHicacosss 
eOUIS 


SOLID VESTIBULE TRAIN 


Daily at 9.00 p.m. from Chicago. New and elegant 
equipment, built eerie for this service. Train 
lighted throughout by gas. Tickets and further infor- 
mation of your local ticket agent, or by ee 
AH, SON, G. P. A., Il. Cent. t.R. R. cago, 
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Fine Fishine=» 


in VIRGINIA on the line of the 


Norfolk & Western 


eRAILROADL» 


Excursion Tickets on Sale 
With practically unlimited stop-over 
privileges from all points. Tickets 
on sale from New York, going one 
way and returning another. 


Les Fig oF By OF 


EASTERN Pass. AGT. 
317a Broadway, New York 


W. B. BEVILL, Gen’ Pass. Agt. 
ROANOKE, VA. 





BANNER ROUTE from and to Chieago, New 


York, Kansas City, St. Paul, Denver, St. 
Louis, Boston, Omaha, Des Moines, San 
Francisco. 


BANNER EQUIPMENT of Vestibuled Trains, 
with Pullman and Wagner Buffet and Com- 
partment Sleeping Cars, Palace Parlor Cars, 
Banner Dining Cars, Reclining Chair Cars. 


SELES SESE WEE IEE 
See that your Tickets Read via 


The Wabash Line. 


CHAS. M. HAYS, Vice~Pres’t and Gen’! Mgr. 
C. S. CRANE, Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agt. 





THE GREAT TRUNK LINE SOUTH 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


“Piedmont Air Line”’ 
VIA WASHINGTON, DANVILLE AND ATLANTA 
Perfection of Service. 
Highest Standard of Railway Travel between the 
NORTH AND SOUTH 
The only line south of the Potomac River operating 
solid Pullman Vestibuled Trains. Wo Extra Fare. 
Departure from New York Pennsylvania R. R. 
4:30 P. M. 
THE WASHINGTON AND SOUTHWESTERN VESTIBULED 
LIMITED 
every day in the year. 
Solid train composed of Pullman Drawing-room 
Sleeping Cars 
NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS 
Dining car service south of Washington 
This train is composed of 
PULLMAN DRAWING-ROOM SLEEPING CARS 
New York to Atlanta; New York to New Orleans; 
New York to Asheville and Hot Springs; 
New York to Jacksonville and Tampa; 
Washington to Birmingham and Mem- 
phis; Washington to Augusta. 
12:15 P. M. 
Southern Railway Fast [ail 
Selected by the U. S. Government to transport the 
Southern mails. Composed of Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Sleeping cars. 

New York to Atlanta; New York to Montgomery ; 
New York to Savannah; New York to Jacksonville, 
With coaches 
New York to Washington, and Washington to Atlanta 
and New Orleans, making close connection at At- 

lanta with diverging lines South and West. 

To AVOID DELAYS AND CHANGING OF CARS, for 
points south, see that your tickets read via SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY (Piedmont Air Line) 

R. D. CARPENTER, A. 8S. THWEATT, 
General Agent. Eastern Passenger Agent. 
No. 271 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN M. CULP, W. A. TURK, 
Traffic Manager, General Passenger Agent. 
Washington, D. C. 


The FISHING and HUNTING 


in West Florida and on the Gulf 
Coast, between Mobile and New 
Orleans, cannot be excelled . 









IF YOUARE, 
GOING SOUTH THIS 
[WINTER FOR HEALTH. 
| PLEASURE, °2 BUSINESS 
WRITE, C:PATMORE 6. PA. 
LOUISVILLE 8NASHVILLE RR 
TOR FOLDERS DESCRIPTIVE 
OF THE GULE COAST 










DOUBLE DAILY THROUGH TRAINS 


From Cincinnati, Louisville, 
vansville and St. Louis. 
Folders, and information as to routes, rates, time, etc., sent 
upon application to 
C. P. ATMORE, Gen’ Pass. Act. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Near-by Trout and Other Waters 


Along the route of the 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
RAILWAY 


there are many very fine trout streams and black bass waters 
which are 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


and can be reached in a few hours from New York City. 
We name a few of them : 


FRANKLIN.—Branch of Walkill River, near station; black bass, 
vickerel, etc. 

STANHOPE. Hopatcong and Budd's Lake, one to three miles ; 
black bass, Ppickerel, etc. 

BALDWINSVILLE.—Seneca River ; pike, pickerel and some 
small mascalonge. 

CHENANGO FORKS,.—Chenango River at station; black bass; 
»erch and pickerel. 

HOlMER.—Lakes containing black bass, and numerous trout 
streams within a radius of ten miles. 

PREBLE.—Numerous lakes close to station contain black bass 
and pickerel in numbers. 

BEACH HAVEN.—Susquehanna River near by is well known 
for its black bass and wall-eyed pike fishing. 

ELMHURST,.—Good trout brooks near station. 

MOUNT POCONO,.—Plenty of trout in adjacent streams. 

GOULDSBORO,—Same fishing as at Forks. 

HENRY VILLE.—At this station are the celebrated trout waters 
of the East and West branches of Broadheads Creek. 

MONTROSE VILLAGE.—There are about thirty lakes in this 
Vicinity that contain trout, black bass, pickerel and perch, 

CRESCO.—Excellent trout fishing. 

POCONO SU/IMIT.—Good fishing for trout ; two streams. 
In addition to the above there are at least fifty other good fish- 

ing points along the line of the Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 

ern Railroad. For time table and other information apply to 


W. F. HOLWILL, Gen, Pass. Agt., 
New York 





THE FINEST 


Black Bass and Brook Trout 


waters within easy reach of sportsmen are the streams 
- along the line of the 











Ohio Railroad 


OX the eastern slope of the Alleghany Mountains are the 
Potomac, the Shenandoah and their tributaries, all 
famous for bass, while across the divide are the Cheat, the 
Youghiogheny and the Monongahela. The Cheat and the 
head waters of the last two named are celebrated for brook 
trout. The fishing grounds are in most cases within gun- 
shot of the railroad stations, and sportsmen are saved the 
expense and trouble of carrying their outfits long distances. 
For rates of fare, time of trains and further information, 


address 
CHAS. O. SCULL, 


General Passenger Agent B. & 0. Railroad, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








creat Rock Island Route. 
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Best Dining Car Sannin ia the World 
SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Dining Cars daily between CHICAGO, 
DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, 
and between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO via Des Moines and Omaha, 
or Kansas City or Topeka. 


E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen’l Manager: GenlTkt Lass. Ast 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE SPORTSMAN’S LINE. 


NEW YORK, LAKE ERIE AND 
WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Along the line of the ‘‘Erie” from 20 to 200 miles from 
New York City.may be found some GRAND FISHING 
WATERS, afnong which may be named: 

Basket, N. Y., for black bass and trout early in the season. 

Callicoon, N. Y., for black bass, trout and pickerel. 

Canisteo, N. Y., for black bass and pickerel. 

Castile, N. Y., for trout and pickerel. : 

Chemung, N. Y., for black bass. 

Deposit, N. Y., for black bass and trout early in the season. 

Greenwood Lake, N. Y., for black bass and pickerel. 

Hawley, N. Y., for black bass, trout, perch and pickerel. 

Highland Mills, N. Y., for black bass, trout, perch and 
pickerel. 

Jamestown, N. Y., for mascalonge, black bass, pickerel, etc. 

Lordville, N. Y., for trout and black bass, 

Olean, N. Y., for black bass and perch. 

Otisville, N. Y., for black bass, pickerel and trout. 

Port Jervis, N. Y., for black bass and trout. 

Spring Water, N. Y., for black bass and trout. 

Woodbury. N. Y., for pickerel and perch. 

Resides the above there are several hundred other points 
in New York and Pennsylvania reached by the Erie where 
excellent tishingand shooting may be had. 

Express trains leave Chambers St. daily at 9 A. M., 3 P. M., 
3.30 P. M. and 8.30 P.M. Send for time tables and all otbor 
desired information to 


_D. I. BOBERTS, 
General Passcuger Agent, 21 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. © 
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Best Bicycle in the World. 
LIGHT, GRACEFUL, STRONG, BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED, EXQUISITELY DESIGNED. 
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I Four Models, $85 and SS hat 


ee ont go-page catalogue free at any agency or matled for postage. 


-~ MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO. 
Lake: and Halsted Streets | CHICAGO, ILL. 


ae EASTERN WAREHOUSE: 
Buys o 79 Reade ‘St. and 97 Chambers St., New York. 











en CHES: Boston, San Francisco, Portland, salt Lake City, Denver, Memphis, Detroit. 
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NOW PERFECTED IN THE FOLLOWING CALIBERS. 


Manuiacture The Union Metallic Cartridge Company, *®O°gPQRT, CONN. — 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































OTHER CALIBERS ARE IN PREPARATION. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE 


NEW YORK OFFICE Bridgeport, Conn. 
313-315 Broadway 
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Reprieto Bros., 25 Park PLace 
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